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PREFACE 


The Gazetteer of the Bombay Fresidency was originally 
compiled between 1874 and 1884. This revised edition has 
been prepared under the orders of the Government of 
Maharashtra. The work was entrusted to the Bombay District- 
Gazetteers (Revision) Editorial Board which was. specially 
created for that purpose in 1949. The following members 
constituted that Board :— 


Chief Secretary to Government (Shri M. D. Bhat, LCS., 
1949-52 ; Shri M. D. Bhansali, I.C.S., 1952-56) ; 

Prof. C, N. Vakil, Bombay 

Dr. G. S. Ghurye, Bombay 

Dr. S. M, Katre, Poona ; 

Dr. S. C. Nandimath, Bagalkot ; 

Director of Archives (Dr. P. M. Joshi) ; 

Executive Editor and Secretary (Prof. D. G. Karve, 
1949-52; Prof, M. R, Palande, 1952-60). 

After the reorganisation of States-in 1957 the Board was 
reconstituted and consisted of the following members :— 

Chief Secretary to Government (Shri N. T. Mone, LC.S.).’ 

Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta, Bombay. 

Dr, S. G. Panandikar, retired Principal, Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate 
and Research Institute, Poona. 

Shri Maganbhai Desai, Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat University, 
Ahmedabad. 

Director of Archives (Dr, P. M. Joshi). 

Executive Editor and Secretary (Prof. M. R. Palande). 

With the coming into existence of the State of Maharashtra 


in May 1960 the Editorial Board was again reconstituted. The 
Board at present consists of the following members :— 


Chief Secretary to Government (Shri N. T. Mone, L.C:S,). 

Shri Vaikunth L, Mehta, Bombay. 

Dr. S. G. Panandikar, retired Principal, Sydenham College 
of Commerce ang Economies, Bombay. 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona. 

Shri S. L. Karandikar, Poona. 

Director of Archives (Dr. P. M. Joshi). 

Executive Editor and Secretary (Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, 
M.A., LA.S.). 





1 Shri M. D. Bhansali, 1.C.S., retiredin 1958 and ShriK. L. Panjabi, 1.C.8., who 
came in his place also retired at the end of the same year. 


VI PREFACE 


Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names of 
places and of words in Indian languages have been used only 
in three chapters, namely, Chapter 2—History, Chapter 3—The 
People and Their Culture, and Chapter 20-—-Places of Interest 
and also in the Directory of Villages and Towns, In other 
‘chapters the current spellings have been retained. A key to the 
diacritical marks used is given at page 897. 


P. SETU MADHAVA RAO, 
Executive Editor and Secretary. 


Bombay, 
December, 1960. 


‘GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


. AS EARLY as 1843 an attempt was made to arrange for the 
preparation of Statistical Accounts of the different districts of 
the Bombay Presidency. The following extract* will be found 
interesting as giving an idea of the intention of those who 
desired to have such Accounts compiled :— 


“Government called on the Revenue Commissioner to obtain from 
all the Collectors as part of their next Annual Report the fullest avail- 
able information regarding their districts...-..........ccecceeeeeees Government 
remarked that, as Collectors and their Assistants during the large portion 
of the year moved about the district in constant and intimate com- 
munication with all classes they possessed advantages which no other 
public officers enjoyed of acquiring a full knowledge of the condition 
of the country, the causes of progress or retrogradation, the good 
measures which require to be fostered and extended, the evil measures 
which call for abandonment, the defects in existing institutions which 
require to be remedied, and the nature of the remedies to be applied. 
Collectors also, it was observed, have an opportunity of judging of the 
effect of British rule on the condition and character of the people, and 
their caste prejudices, and on their superstitious observances. They 
can trace any alteration for the better or worse in dwellings, clothing 
and diet, and can observe the use of improved implements of husbandry 
oy other crafts, the habits of. locomotion, the state of education, parti- 
cularly among the higher classes whose decaying means and energy 
under our most levelling system compared with that of preceding 
governments will attract their attention. Finally they can learn how 
far existing village institutions are effectual to their end, and may be 
made available for self-government and in the management of local 
taxation for local purposes. 


“Jn obedience to these orders, reports were received irom the 
Collectors of Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Thana, ang Khandesh, Some 
of the reports contained much interesting information. These five 
northern reports were practically the only result of the Circular 
Letter of 1842.” 


The matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 


In October 1867, the Secretary of State for India desired the 
Bombay Government to take concrete steps for the compilation 
of a Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer 
prepared during that year for the Central Provinces. The 
Government of Bombay then requested some of its responsible 
officials to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the orders 
of the Secretary of State, and in 1868, appointed the Bombay 
Gazetteer Committee to supervise and direct the preparation of 
the Gazetteer. After a few organizational experiments the 
responsibility was finally entrusted to Mr, James M. Campbell 
of the Bombay Civil Service, who commenced the compilation 
in 1874 and completed the series in 1884, The actual publication, 
however, of these volumes was spread over a period of 27 years 
between 1877 and 1904 in which year the last General Index 
volume was published. 





*Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of Gujarat) 
pp. IIT and IV. 
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Though a Gazetteer literally means only’a geographical index 
or a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular compila- 
tion was much wider.. It.included not only a description of the 
physical and natural features of a region but also a broad narra-. 
tive of the social, political, economic and cultural life of the 
people living in that region. The purpose which the Gazetteer 
was intended to serve was made clear in the following remarks 
of Sir William. Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India, when his opinion was sought on a draft 
article on Dharwar District in 1871.. He said :— 

“My own conception of the work js that, in return for a couple of 
‘days’ reading, the Account should give a new Collector a compre- 
hensive, and, at the same time, a distinct idea of the district which he 
has been sent to administer. Mere reading can never supersede practical 
experience in the district administration. Buta su¢cinct and well 
conceived district account is capable of antedating the acquisition of 
such personal experience by many months and of both facilitating and 
systematising a Collector’s personal enquiries........... adéaves But in ali 
cases a District Account besides dealing with local specialities should 
‘furnish a historical narration of its revenue and expenditure since it 
passed under the British rule, of-the:sums which we have taken from 
it in taxes, and of the amount which we have returned to it in the 
protection of property and person. and the other charges of civil 
government.”* ; 


'.The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture 
of the district to men who were entire strangers to India and its 
people but who as members of the ruling race carried on their 
shoulders the responsibility of, conducting administration. 


The Gazetteer had 27 Volumes, some split up into two or three 
Parts, making a total of 35 books including the General Index 
which was. published in 1904. Some of the Volumes were of 
a general nature and were not confined to the limits of 
a particular district. For example, Volume I dealt with History 
and was split up into two Parts, one dealing with Gujarat and 
the other with Konkan, Dekhan and Southern Maratha 
Country ; Volume IX was devoted to the Population of Gujarat 
and contained two parts, one describing Hindus and the other 
Mussalmans and Parsis, but there was no corresponding Volume 
devoted .to the Population of Maharashtra or Karnatak ; 
Volume XXV gave an account of the Botany of the area 
covered in the whole Presidency. The remaining Volumes 
dealt with the various districts of the Presidency and with what 
were then known as Native States attached to the Bombay 
Presidency. Some of the District Volumes had two or three 
Parts, for example, those of Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. 
On the other hand, there was only one-combined Volume for 
some districts,.as for example, Surat and Broach, and Kaira 
and Panch Mahals. a . 


The scheme of the conterits was more or less the same for 
all the District Volumes though the accounts of particular 
~aGazetteer of ihe Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part 1 -(History of 
Guiarat) p. VII. : - : 
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items varied considerably from district to district. Information 
was collected from Government Offices and, in respect of 
social and religious practices, from responsible citizens, Eminent 
scholars, experts and administrators contributed articles on 
special subjects. 


This Gazetteer compiled over seventy years ago had long 
become scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic 
and useful information on several aspects of life in a district 
and was considered to be of great value to the administrator, 
the scholar and the general reader. There was a general desire 
that there should be a new and revised edition of this monu- 
mental work. The then Government of Bombay, therefore, 
decided that the old Gazetteer should be revised and republished, 
and entrusted the work of revision to an Editorial Board 
specially created for that purpose in 1949. This new edition 
has been prepared under the direction of that Editorial Board. 
With the reorganisation of States in 1956 and with the coming 
into existence of the State of Maharashtra in 1960, areas for 
which no District Gazetteers had previously been compiled will 
be taken up and new District Gazetteers will be compiled 
in accordance with the common pattern. 


In the nature of things, after a lapse of over 80 years after 
their publication, most of the statistical information contained 
in the old Gazetteer had become entirely out of date and had to 
be dropped altogether. In this edition an attempt has been 
made to give an idea of the latest developments, whether in 
regard to the administrative structure or the economic set-up 
or in regard to social, religious and cultura] trends. There are 
portions in the old Gazetteer bearing on archaeology and history 
which have the impress of profound scholarship and learning 
and their worth has not diminished by the mere passage of 
time, Even in their case, however, some restatement is 
occasionally necessary in view of later investigations and new 
archzeological discoveries by scholars, and an attempt has been 
made to incorporate in this edition the results of such subsequent 
research. The revision of the old Volumes has, in fact, meant 
an entire re-writing of most of the chapters and sections. In 
doing so, statistical and other information was obtained from 
the relevant Departments of Government, and articles on 
certain specialized subjects were obtained from competent 
scholars. 


In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, 
and so do national requirements and social values. Such 
significant changes have taken place in India as in other countries 
during the last half a century, and more so after the advent 
of Independence in 1947, The general scheme and contents of 
this revised series of the Gazetteer have been adapted to the 
needs of altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift 
in emphasis in the presentation and interpretation of certain 
phenomena. For example, the weighted importance given to 
caste and community in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously 
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accord with the ideological concepts of a secular democracy, 
though much of that data may have considerable interest from 
the functional, sociological or cultural point of view. What is © 
necessary is a change in perspective in presenting that account 
so that it could be viewed against the background of a broad 
nationalism and the synthesis of a larger social life. It is also 
necessary to abridge and even to eliminate, elaborate details 
about customs and practices which no longer obtain on any 
extensive scale or which are too insignificant to need any 
elaboration. In the revised Gazetteer, therefore, only a general 
outline of the practices and customs of the main sections of the 
population has been given. 


An important additién to the District Volume in this edition 
is the Directory of Villages and Towns given at the end which 
contains, in a tabulated form, useful information about every 
village and town in the district, The district maps given in 
this edition are also fairly large and up-to-date. 


The revised Gazetteer will be published in two series :—- 


1. The General Series-—This will comprise Volumes on 
subjects which can best be treated for the State as a whole 
and not for the smaller area of a district. As at present 
planned, they will deal with Physical Features, People and 
Their Culture, History, Language and Literature, Botany, and 
Public Administration. 


2, The District Series——This will contain one Volume for 
every district of the Maharashtra State. The information given 
in all Volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of 
contents will more or less be the same for all districts. 


It was originally thought feasible to number the district 
volumes in the alphabetical order in the District Series and 
accordingly the Poona Volume which was the first revised 
District Gazetteer to be compiled and published by the Board 
(in 1954) was numbered as Volume XX. However, the arrange- 
ment was not found to be suitable and it was, therefore, subse- 
quently decided not to give any number to any volume. 


In the preparation of this volume the Board has received 
every assistance from Gazetteers unit, Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, Government of India. A draft 
copy of this volume was sent to the Gazetteers unit and was 
returned with valuable suggestions which have been incorporated 
in the volume. The Government of India gives a grant-in-aid 
of Rs, 6,000 per each volume towards the cost of compilation 
and 40 per cent. of the actual printing charges. 


P, SETU MADHAVA RAO, 
Executive Editor and Secretary. 


Bombay, 
December, 1960. 
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PART I 


CHAPTER 1--PHYSICAL FEATURES AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES. 


Tre District or Konwapur’ lies between 15° and 17° 
north latitude and 73° and 74° east longitude. It has an area 
of 3,188-4 square miles* and a population of 13,08,060 according 
to the 1951 Census. It is bounded on the north by the district 
of South Satara; on the west by the district of Ratnagiri; 
and on the south and the east by the Belgaum district of 
Mysore State. For administrative purposes the district is 
divided into two prants, Northern, and Southern®. Each of 
these prants is sub-divided into four talukas and two petas 
(or mahals). The average area of a taluka or peta works out 
to 265-7 square miles comprising 91 villages on an average 
(including towns) and a population of 1,09,005. 











' 1 Kolhapur is a district newly formed after the merger of Kolhapur and other Indien 
itates with the State of Bombay. It consists of 956 villages of the former Kolhapur 
State, five villages of the former Kurundwad State, one village of the former Miraj Senior 
3tate and seven villages that were formerly in the Belgaum district. 


* The area figure of the district supplied to the Census authorities by the Surveyor 
‘Aeneral of India was 2,756'3 square miles... The, area figure given by the Census 
suthorities were obtained |y them from the District Inspector of Land Records or from 
Local Records, 


* Krom Ist November 1956, consequent on the Reorganisation of States, the Chandgad 
taluka of Belgaum district, with an area of 304 square miles and a population of 80,513, 
was merged with the Southern Division of Kolhapur District as a separate taluka of the 

* Division. 

* The sections on ‘Geography’ have been contributed by Prof, C. D.. Deshpande, 

Jeputy Director of Education, Government of Maharashtra, 
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The administrative divisions, with their area, number of 
villages and towns, and population, according to the Census of 
1951, are given below:—~ 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS OF KoLHaPuR DISTRICT (WITH AREA, 

NUMBER OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS AND POPULATION ACCORDING 
to Census oF 1951). 



































Prant, News oe pare alles as ee Population 
villages. | towns. 
Northern Divi-| Shahuwadi 407°5 130 1 86,765 
id Panhala Pota 218°3 101 1 96,379 
Hatkanangle 235°3 46 7 1,69,700 
Shirol 203°8 44 4 121,102 
. Bavada Peta 260°6 76 | 52,922 
Radhanagarivs]  344°5 108 | 87,205 
| Southern Divi-| Karvir 262-4 10¢ 1 2,66,299 
| rr Kagal 212-0 7 | 8 | 110,784 
| Gadhinglaj Peta..| 101-6 87 | 4 | 1,11,897 
| Ajra Peta 205-3 79 1 59,025 
| Bhudargad 253°1 06 65,929 
Chandgad* 394-0 130 80,513 
Total -.| 9188-4 | 1,078 19 | 13,08,060 





THE PHYSICAL SETTING of the Kolhapur district can be best 
appreciated in the background of its geology relief and drainage 
The details of the geology of the district appear elsewhere. It 
may be noted, in general, that over a major portion of the 
district the Deccan ‘trap’ influences the landscape ; only in the 
southern extremities the rocks of the Dharwar and Lower 
Kaladgi series introduce a change in the topography. The 
district, on the whole, is a part of the Deccan table-land with 
an average height of 1800 ft. above sea level, with the 
Sahyadrian Scarp forming the most prominent feature along its 
western administrative boundary. From the gently uneven and 
mature looking crest-line of the Sahyadries, the Kolhapur 
portion of the plateau is marked by several hill ranges which 
emerge from the main range and develop an eastward or 
north-eastward trend. Some of them extend up to 30 mileg 
while others terminate after a short stretch. But all these 
ranges have that characteristic ‘Lava’ topography consisting of 
fiat tops and steep escarpments on flanks which carry several 
terraces or ‘steps’. The ranges rise to about 1,000 to 1,500 ft. 








* Seo foutnote regarding Chandgad taluka, p. 1. 
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above the valley floors. A long period of erosion on the 
horizontally laid lava flows explains their general appearance, 
Water action has carved out river valleys and their tributary 
valleys leaving the harder material as residual hill ranges. From 
a fairly broad base, these hills rise in a series of terraces, which 
are not unlike a flight of steps, culminating in a summit level 
that is noted for its remarkably flat table-lands separated by 
low saddles, A laterite capping marks many of these plateau 
tops, and altogether, this step-like mature landscape has earned 
the Swedish name ‘trape’ topography. Such landscape features 
can be seen in the main Sahyadrian range lying in this district, 
in the Vishalgad-Panhala range, in the Phonda-Sangaon, and 
the Kagal, Bhudargad and Ajra ranges. Only in the environs 
of Ajra does this landscape change to some extent due to the 
change in the underlying rock. 


The drainage pattern of the Kolhapur district has three 
important aspects. The Sahyadris form the main water-divide 
separating the eastern drainage from that flowing in the west 
to the Arabian Sea. Secondly, the western flowing streams are 
ungraded and run down the Sahyadrian scarp face with 
a tremendous velocity, with the result that the scarp face 
presents a highly eroded “appearance when seen from the 
Konkan side. At the base of the scarp, that is in the Konkan 
proper, these parallel flowing streams lose their force, deposit 
the debris brought from the main range, and develop a sluggish 
and meandering course to the Arabian Sea, but it is to be noted 
that only their upper most reaches lie within the administrative 
boundaries of this district. The drainage pattern of the plateau 
Kolhapur differs a good deal in several respects from that of the 
Konkan sireams. It is, first of all, well developed, and geared 
to the base level of the Krishna which has mastered all the 
river courses cf the district. ‘The-rivers occupy wider valleys ; 
there is a gcod tributary development, though in some cases the 
head-waters have been ‘captured’ by the fast flowing streams 
of the main range draining the region to the Konkan lowlands, 
Thus, from north to south, the district is drained by the 
Varna, Panc iaganga, Dudhganga, Vedaganga and Hiranyakeshi, 
The Varne hag a long course, but a much restricted basin. The 
Panchaganga, on the other hand, commands a large drainage 
area through its main tributaries, the Kasari, Kumbhi, Tulsi 
and Bhogavati. The southern rivers, the Dudhaganga with its 
main tributaries, the Vedaganga and the Hiranyakeshi have long 
courses but smaller and independent valleys, There is also 
an interesting contrast in the direction of flow of these plateau 
rivers of the district. The Varna flows from the north-west to 
south-east, the Panchaganga from due west to east, while the 
southern rivers flow from south-west to north-east. This is 
most probebly due to the geological structure underlying and 
the denudation sequence of the Krishna river which controls in 
a large manner the flow and erosive capacity of these rivers. 
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CHAPTER 1. There are also some similarities between these rivers. They 
ares share a common monsoonal flood regime; they develop the 
Physical Features. biehly significant flood plains and flood terraces which, locally 
Ruurvaxp known as Maldi, are highly prized for soil fertility. The physical 
DRAINAGE. setting of the small valleys that the rivers occupy is suitable for 
constructing weirs, locally known as bandharas, which facilitate 
good irrigation. Except in the Lower Panchaganga these 
bandharas are quite common. Under the influence of new 
economic forces, most of the river valleys which formerly 
produced good meadow grass, have now been turned to the 
cultivation of rice, and more recently to sugarcane, an important 
crop which influences practically every aspect of rural economy. 
The final common feature shared by these rivers is the control 
exercised by the Krishna river as a master stream. The Krishna 
from its confluence with the Varna forms the eastern boundary 
of the Kolhapur district down-stream for about forty miles, It 
has a well entrenched meandering course through a black soil 
plain, and is joined by the Panchaganga near Narsobawadi 
and by the Dudhaganga near Yedur which is a little outside the 
district boundary. The southern most river, Hiranyakeshi, 
empties its waters in the Ghataprabha which in its turn is 
a tributary of the Krishna, near Ingli outside the limits of this 
district. 


The district is bounded by South Satara on the north, 
Ratnagiri on the west, and Belgaum on the south and the east. 
From a geographical point of view the Varna in the north 
forms a common boundary between it and South Satara; 
in the north-east the rivers Krishna and Dudhaganga run 
between it and Belgaum; and in the west the Sahyadrian 
water-shed largely separates it from Ratnagiri. 

Hitt Ranass. Tue SaHyapRIan CREST proper is not a crest in the normally 
Sehyadrian SeatP understood sense of being a continuous hill chain. It is broken 
‘in several places by stream erosion on both the flanks. 
The water-shed which divides the eastern drainage from the 
western is marked by a succession of hill top features separated 
by low saddles. In height, the crest-line proper varies from 
3,300 feet to as low as 2,000 feet above sea level. To the west, 
in Konkan, this crest-line offers a greatly eroded scarp face 
marked below it by exposures of basaltic bands. In many 
places rapid erosion by the Konkan streams has literally 
pushed back the crest-line features into the plateau. This 
tremendous erosive action hag well caused a general recession 
of the main water-shed towards the east and has left the 
remnants of original scarps in the shape of highly dissected 
hills at the base of the Sahyadries in the Konkan. The 
Sahyadrian crest line owing to the formation of several isolated 
basaltic table-lands has been a’ region of fortified towns 
which have played a significant role in the Maratha history. 
In the north stands Vishalgad (3,362 feet); in the middle is 
Bavada ; in the southern area lies Bhudargad. An interesting 
feature of this crest-line region is the existence of truncated 
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valleys of the plateau streams. The upper reaches of such CHAPTER 1. 
valleys have been captured by Konkan streams so that these —— 
appear as well marked gaps in the Sahyadrian rampart. From i aes bimetge 
the climatic point of view, too, it is possible that these gaps Sahyadrian Searp 
mean a better south-westerly monsoonal rainfall in the plateau 914 the Crest. 
valleys. From the human point of view their importance is 

no less. In the Maratha history, these gaps had a_ tactical 

importance. Even in the present times, the routes from the 

plateau to Konkan run through these gaps. 


From this highly dissected backbone several ranges extend Eastern Rangos, 
towards the east. The northern-most is the Vishalgad-Panhala 
range. Emanating from a 3,362 feet peak the range maintains 
a fairly uniform level at a height of over 3,000 feet upto 
a distance of about 30 miles and extends for another 20 miles 
at a lower level, almost abutting the Krishna basin in the east. 
The summit levels of this range are remarkably flat upto 
Panhala and Jyotiba, and even further east its flat tops, though 
in a shrunken form, continue to be an interesting feature in 
the landscape. The flanks of the Panhala range show intense 
gully erosion and development of minor ranges north and 
south, as for example, those-near Manjra and Borivade. 
Another interesting feature is the development of structural 
terraces on platforms on both the flanks. A further feature of 
especial interest is the existence of many gaps and saddles 
along the range which, as could be expected, are traversed by 
well constructed roads. The very summits, too, are not 
without their human significance. Panhala was chosen as 
a defensive point since the days of the Adilshahi rulers, now 
in its modern setting it is a popular hill station. Jyotiba, 
almost at the same level, is a well-known centre of pilgrimage. 
Other parts of this range are given to rough grazing and 
hay-making. Steeper slopes are marked with a fairly good 
forest cover in the west but this increasingly deteriorates into 
poor scrub and grass towards the drier east. Structural 
terraces on both the sides form belts of fairly well developed 
agriculture supporting a large number of villages. 


In the central portions of the district the hill ranges exhibit Central Rango:. 
a similar form and also possess almost the same height. These 
differ from the Panhala range in two important respects. 
First, they have a south-west and north-east trend, and 
secondly, they extend only to about a length of 15 miles. Such 
is the hill range separating the Kumbhi river from the 
Dhamani; the Pal Donger (also known as Tumzai range locally) 
which terminates in the shape of a prong near Sangrul; and 
the small hill range which separates the Tulsi from the 
Bhogavati. South of the Bhogavati lies the Phonda Sangaon 
range which extends from the Sahyadrian Crest line north- 
eastwards to a stretch of 35 miles right upto a point near 
Sangaon village, and a branch of it extends right upto the town 
of Kolhapur. In general appearance this range has features 
identical to those of the Panhala except that the summit 
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plateaus are not so uniform in development. The range has 
undergone a greater erosion and bears consequentially a more 
denuded appearance that is so clearly visible in a succession 
of saddles. 


The southern hill ranges of the Kolhapur district maintain 
the same trend and the landscape; thus for instance is the 
Kagal range and the Bhudargad range proper. In the southern 
extremity of the district, in the Gadhinglaj taluka, the 
topography gets much more varied—numerous minor hill 
ranges separated by small valleys—but inspite of this 
small-scale variation in landscape, it has the same importance 
from the human point of view as the hill ranges of the north. 
Its major plateau tops like the Samangad Fort were well-known 
defensive points in the Maratha days. The other flat tops 
at lower levels are generally given to grazing and slopes to 
forests; scarps are bare rock surfaces; lower terraces favour 
cultivation and human settlement. 


The Varna takes its source waters in Prachitgad area of the 
Satara district and after a well entrenched course it collects 
the waters of an important southern tributary—the Kadvi 
which takes its source waters near Ambaghat. This river takes 
two tributaries, the Shali and the Ambardi. The Varna has 
a fairly south-eastern trend in the upper reaches and after 
a stretch of about 50 miles its meets the Krishna at Haripur 
about one mile south-west of Sangli. From the economic point 
of view the Varna has a fertile agricultural basin especially 
in its lower reaches. In the fair seasons the Varna and _ its 
chief feeder Kadvi, are fordable; but during rains boats ply 
at some places on the Varna. In the lower Varna the economic 
development is seriously handicapped by soil erosion. For a fairly 
long stretch the river acts.as,a, boundary between this district 
and the South Satara. 


The -Panchaganga is formed, as has been noted already, by 
four streams, the Kasari, the Kumbhi, the Tulsi and the 
Bhogawati. Local tradition believes in an underground stream 
Saraswati which together with the other four streams make 
the Panchaganga. 


(i) The Kasari-—The Kasari is an important stream. 
It rises near the village of Gajapur and flows south-east upto 
Dhangarwadi for about ten miles and then eastwards for 
a stretch of another twenty-five miles. The stream is wide 
and receives its source waters from a fairly large triangular 
area lying between watersheds of the Vishalgad range in 
the north and the Waghajai in the south. Just above Bhogaon 
the river receives another important southern tributary 
called Mangari; below Bhogaon it develops into a wide 
alluvial plain in which the river has developed meanders. 


(ii) The Kumbhi—The Kumbhi rises near Bavda and flows 
north-eastwards for about fifteen miles upto Kirwai. From 
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thence it flows eastwards and receives an important tributary CHAPTER 1. 
Dhamani, near Chaugalewadi. It then develops wide basin Physical Features 
underlain by alluvium. North-east of Sangrul it has a sharp Rivzzs. 
bend eastwards after which it meets the river Bhogawati Panchaganga, 
near Bahireshwar. 


(iii) The Tulsi—The Tulsi rises about five miles east of 
the Kumbhi and flows parallel to the north-east and effects 
a junction with the Bhogavati at Bid. Its lower reach is 
marked by a wide stretch of alluvium. 


(iv) The Bhogawati-—This is the chief of the four streams 
and takes its rise in the Sahyadris, a few miles from the 
Phonda Pass and after a northerly course of about 25 miles 
is joined by the Tulsi near the historical village of Bid. The 
source waiers of the Bhogavati river have now been 
impounded to form the Radhanagari Tank for the 
purposes of both irrigation and hydro-electricity, Unlike 
the northern tributary streams of the Panchaganga 
river the Bhogavati has a wide alluvial floor particularly 
below Phejivade. Below this village the river develops 
considerable meanders and a fairly entrenched course in its 
middle reaches. In the lower reaches the valley floor widens 
to a still laiger extent. After its junction with the Tulsi and 
the Kumbhi the valley floor is four to five miles wide. Here 
it is bordered by low residual hills and joined by several 
small tributary streams. About four miles north-west of the 
Kolhapur city, the Bhogavati effects with the Kasari its 
junction at Prayag. 


The Prayag confluence .marks the beginning of the 
Panchaganga river proper which after receiving the waters 
of the four tributaries continues in a larger pattern the flow 
of waters received from above. North of Kolhapur it has a wide 
alluvial plain. After developing» this plain the river 
resumes its course eastwards. From Shiroli to its junction 
with the Krishna near Narsobawadi it has an extensive 
alluvial floor bordered by the large worn out stumps of the 
Alta portion of the Panhala in the north and the Hupari 
part of the Phonda Sangaon range in the south. A characteris- 
tie feature of this basin is the contrast between the rounded 
worn out features locally known as Mals and the generally 
entrenched nature of all the streams. A further noteworthy 
aspect is the deeply incised course of the Panchaganga itself. 
From Mangzaon, the river flows in a deep bed that is well 
below 40 feet from the surrounding plain. Further 
downstream it develops an incised meander-core which 
includes the Narsobawadi area. 


The south-western region of the Kolhapur district is princi- Dudhaganga. 
pally drained by the Dudhaganga and her important tributary 
the Vedaganga. Rising in the main Sahyadris, the Dudhaganga 
traces a north-easterly course. It develops a widening alluvial 
basin enclosed by the Phonda range on the left and by the 
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Kagal range on its right. After receiving numerous tributary 
streams which may be more properly called gullies (excepting 
the Waki river in its upper reach), the river takes a sweeping 
curve due east below the village Belawale; near Shidhanerli 
which is about six miles west of the Poona-Bangalore trunk 
road, the river starts its well incised course ; from here it acts 
for about 10 to 12 miles as a boundary between this district 
and Belgaum, and flows beyond the Kolhapur limits for about 
25 miles to join the Krishna at Yedur. Throughout the course 
of this river, there is a visible contrast between its well worked 
agricultural flanks and rising hill sides overlooking 
them. In the wetter west, the hill slopes carry a good, 
though declining, vegetation cover of a scrub type; eastwards, 
the drier climate produces a grassland (‘the mals’) landscape. 
The alluvial floor on the other hand is given to rich meadow 
grass, and now-a-days increasingly to rice and sugarcane. 


The Vedaganga—This tributary takes its rise in the 
Sahyadrian main range where the Bhudargad range begins its 
north-eastern trend. In its upper reaches, the river has 
a narrow valley and a meandering course. Just about the 
middle of this portion, the Bhudargad fort (3,206 ft.) dominates 
the entire landscape. Further, downstream the valley opens 
out, near Murgud, and takes a more easterly course up to 
Mhakwe. At Kurli, it is joined by the Kapshi stream. From 
this point onwards the river enters the administrative area of 
the Belgaum district and joins the Dudhaganga near Bhoj, 


A part of the river runs through Kolhapur district, but its 
headwaters proper lie well outside this district. The valley 
is much narrower than that of the Vedaganga and is flanked 
on both sides by fairly high elevations, many reaching over 
3,000 ft. above sea level of the Bhudargad and the Ajra ranges. 
The hill slopes have a forest cover, while the lower belts 
support some cultivation mainly of rice. Near Ajra, the river 
receives a major stream and after a heavily meandering course 
via Mahagaon and Gadhinglaj, the river passes out of this 
district just a little upstream of Sankeshwar, and finally after 
a course of 20 miles, joins the Ghataprabha near Ingli. 


Though the Krishna controls the drainage regime of the 
Kolhapur rivers, its influence is more indirect than direct, 
Directly, it is mostly limited to its banks of which the left 
bank for a stretch of about forty miles lies in this district. 
From its junction with the Varna where the Kolhapur boundary 
continues from the Varna side, the river flows through a rich 
black soil plain. The nature of the relief and the river regime 
have produced three tracts of contrast. Near the watercourse 
proper are the terraced banks, (the malais), which favour 
a variety of cultivation. Outside this strip, there is a wide 
stretch of flood plain, much gullied, yet agriculturally valuable 
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for Jowar, Cotton and other dry crops; outside the flood plain 
limits the land merges, sometimes gradually and sometimes 
abruptly, into the dry and barren areas (the mals) given only to 
poor cultivation and rough grazing, Downstream near Udgaon 
the river is crossed by the Miraj-Kolhapur railway line and 
also by a road which links up Kolhapur with Miraj and Sangli. 
Below Udgaon the river takes a wide semi-circular sweep till 
it is joined by the Panchaganga near Narsobawadi. Below 
this traditionally sacred confluence, the river continues its 
entrenched and meandering course, and is in the process of 
straightening it from Alas to a point near Chandur, but in this 
reach the Kolhapur limits touch the river only a few points. 


NaTURAL VEGETATION as such hardly seems to exist in the district 
since much of the area of the district has been brought under 
cultivation and that which is not technically under forests and 
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grasslands, has been considerably destroyed, Elements of natural — 


vegetation appear to be of three types: The truly monsoonal 
forests with such trees as Hirda, Ain, Nana and various kinds of 
cassias and teak occur in the rainier parts of the west; secondly, 
a degenerate form of the monsoonal, type occurs more as scrub 
with stunted teak, khair and bamboo inthe hilly tracks in the 
middle ; thirdly, a savanla type of vegetation consisting of grass 
and thorny shrubs notably acacias appears in the drier eastern 
parts. As has been said already, much of the natural vegetation 
has been modified by man and there has been an evident decrease 
of monsoonal vegetation cover and an increase in grass land areas 
as a result of the rapid destruction of forests. It appears that 
riverine meadows which were an important feature of the 
agricultural economy during the last century have also been 
vanishing with the increase in cultivated area in the upper 
regions of almost all the valleys,of the district. 


FROM A REGIONAL POINT OF VIEW the district shows interesting 
variations in its landscapes and economic development. 


In the west lies the Sahyadrian watershed—a region of about 
10 to 15 miles wide and running throughout the length of the 
Sahyadris lying in this district from the Malkapur tract in the 
north to Samangad in the south. The very edge of this long 
belt consists of the precipitous scarps of the Sahyadries that is 
marked by occasional terraces, steep basaltic walls and 
magnificent amphitheatres through which the monsoonal 
waters of innumerable streams are drained away to the 
Arabian sea. This scarp acts both as a natural and administra- 
tive division boundary to the newly formed district of 
Kolhapur. The upper heights on the scarp notably wherever 
there are local isolated features, is marked by several important 
forts as, for example, Bavda and Vishalgad. These forts 
are mostly detached outliers of the plateau and owing to their 
isolated and commanding position have played an important 
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part in history. It is interesting to notice that below or in 
the vicinity of each of these forts is a small gap-town situated 
along with. Ghat routes. Bavda, for example, controls the 
route from Kolhapur to Kharepatan. This region of the 
Sahyadrian water-shed is thinly populated, people living in 
small hamlets and depending for their livelihood partly on 
agriculture but mostly on forest occupations. Quite a large 
area is under forest cover and is exploited under Governmental 
supervision. Human attention naturally is directed along the 
upper tracts of the main valleys, as for example, along the 
valley leading to the Ambaghat, the Kumbhi valley, the Bhoga- 
wati and the Vedaganga. 


East of this Sahyadrian watershed the landscape consists of 
two striking contrasts, the residual hill ranges separated by the 
intermediate valleys. 


From the Sahyadrian watershed several hill ranges run to the 
east and are separated by intermediate valleys. These are 
developed on the Deccan lavas and form erosional remnants 
having a characteristic landscape summit plateaus with rounded 
peaks above and structural) benches below. The Panhala-Alta 
range is the northernmost one of the district. Emerging from 
the Vishalgad area of the Sahyadrian watershed it runs first 
south-eastwards and then almost due east. The economic 
development of this range is marked by forests in the western 
part which through a transition of scrub develop extensive 
grass lands towards ithe east. On the whole this is a thinly 
populated region, Panhala (3,127 ft.) is a famous historical 
fort and a good hill station. Pavangad is yet another fort in 
the vicinity. Right across the saddle is situated the famous 
Jyotiba temple. Villages on the plateau are few but at the 
junction of the hills and the valleys below a string of hamlets 
has made its appearance as for example, Pishvi, Borivade, 
Padali on the north and Kotoli, Porle, Nagaon and Alta in the 
south, The other hill ranges too participate in this general 
regional characteristic of the Panhala range. These are from 
north to south, the Vaghajai range separating the Kumbhi 
valley from Kasari, the Pal Donger and its minor ridges 
which separate the Kumbhi from the Tulsi river valley, the 
Phonda-Sangaon range which separates Bhogawati from the 
Dudhaganga, the Kagal range separating the Dudhaganga 
from the Vedaganga, and the Bhudargad group of ranges 
which separates the Vedaganga from the Ghatprabha valley. 
In all these ranges the monsoonal forest cover is gradually 
replaced towards the east by grasslands. Population is thin 
and is settled at selected localities. The typical Deccan lava 
topography is a characteristic feature of all these ranges. 


A succession of river valleys draining the land towards the 
east characterises the land-scape of the district from the Varna 
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valley in the north to the upper tributaries of the Ghatprabha 
in the south. From the human point of view these are the 
most important areas of the district. Well cultivated and 
densely peopled, Malkapur, Kasba, Sarud and Kodoli are 
more important villages of the Varna valley. In the Kasari 
valley Gajapur, Bhogaon and Kasar are important villages. 
Sangrul situated at the spur of the Pal Donger (or Tymzai 
Range) is a market village in the Kumbhi valley. In the upper 
reaches of the Kumbhi, Kale and Bawada are large’ sized 
villages. The road from Kolhapur connects these places and 
through a Ghat road it joins Kharepatan. Bid and Koge are 
important villages of the confluence plain of the Kumbhi, Tulsi 
and Bhogawati tivers. The Bhogawati valley is much more 
well developed economically. A road from Kolhapur to Malvan 
passes through this valley via Phonda Ghat and connects 
several large sized villages live Vashi, Rashiwade and 
Radhanagari. Development of hydro-electricity from the Radha- 
nagari tank and irrigation by means of bunds on the 
Bhogawati river have brought in a greater prosperity to this 
valley through sugar-cane cultivation. East of Prayag which 
marks the confluence of the Kasari and Bhogawati, lies the 
Panchaganga valley proper..-This is\a-region of rich agriculture 
and population. A substantial area is utilized for sugar-cane. 
East of Kolhapur several commercially” important crops are 
raised. Sugar-cane continues to dominate the banks of the river. 
A little in the interior it is succeeded by tobacco, cotton, 
millets and wheat. Betel leaf gardens flourish wherever well 
irrigation is possible. Pulses and spice crops play an important 
secondary role. Large sized nucleated village are typical of 
this region. Hatkanangale, Shirol and Ichalkaranji are local 
markets and taluka towns. -Ichalkaranji is well-known for its 
handloom product:. Narscbawadi situated at the junction of 
the Panchaganga with the Kyishna,is a place of great sanctity. 
Jaisingpur is a small but flourishing town that specialises in 
tobacco marketing, But the city of Kolhapur through its 
historical tradition. administrative and commercial importance 
dominates the economy of the entire district. The Phonda- 
Sangaon range separates the Bhogawati from the Dudhaganga 
valley. As compared with the northern valleys the valley of 
the Dudhaganga river is wider and also correspondingly well- 
developed. Its upper regions are partly wooded and partly rice- 
growing areas. Towards Kagal cultivation of millets and 
several other crops increases. The agricultural development of 
this valley is well reflected in the numerous large sized villages 
like Valve, Solankur and Kagal. Kagal is a town of local 
importance situatec on the Poona-Bangalore trunk road. The 
Kolhapur limits of the Dudhaganga valley terminate east of 
Kagal. A small hill range separates the Dudhaganga from the 
upper reaches of the Vedaganga. Gargoti and Murgud are two 
important market villages. Gargoti is connected with Kolhapur 
by a good meta!lled road across the Vedaganga hilly range 
and Murgud lies on the Nippani-Radhanagari Road, The 
southern most part of the district is generally hilly and is 
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marked by several small valleys draining the area eastwards 
mainly to the Ghatprabha river. In one of the tributary 
valleys of the Vedaganga is situated the minor township of 
Kapshi. Ajra, Mahagaon and Gadhinglaj are small sized towns 
lying on the Sankeshwar-Savantwadi road which passes through 
the upper Hiranyakeshi river. Economic development of 
these valleys is very much similar to that of the Dudhaganga 
and Vedaganga basins, 


Two Distinct TrRenps In THE Hit, Rances are seen in the 
district. One runs roughly north-south, along the main range 
of the Western Ghats presenting wild and picturesque hill 
slopes and valleys. The other one comprises the narrow 
broken-crested ridges and flat topped masses stretching 
eastwards and merging gradually into the plains in the east. 
The rivers Hiranyakeshi, Vedganga, Dudhganga, Bhogvati and 
Panchganga drain the area towards east. 


The geological formations met with, in the descending order 
of their antiquity, are as follows: — 


Soil and Laterite ... Recent and Sub-Recent. 
Deccan trap =. Lower Eocene. 

Lower Kaladgi Series =). Cuddapah. 
Granite-gneiss Dharwars ... Archeean. 


The Dharwar phyllites and amphibolities intruded by 
granite-gneiss are the oldest rocks found as small inlairs in this 
district, Phyllites and amphibolities are noticed near Ajra. 
The phyllites are completely weathered and have formed 
variegated clays. The ,amphibolities are dark, markedly 
schistose and break into thin slabs. Granite-gneiss crops out 
as four small inlairs along the junction of the Kaladgis and 
the Deccan trap near Hadalge, Nesri, Tarewadi and Chandewadi. 
It shows diversity of texture from a fine grained to a rather 
course porphyritic type. A number of basic inclusions are 
noticed in the granite-gneiss. 


The Lower Kaladgi series, next in the chronological order, 
rest unconformably over the Dharwars and the granite-gneiss. 
It consists of conglomerates, compact to gritty quartzites with 





The earliest reference to the geology of this district is by BR. Bruce Foote, 
entitled ‘‘ The Geological Features of the South Mahratta Country and adjacent districts,” 
published in Mem. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XII. Pt. 1, 1876. ©, 8. Fox has given an 
account of the bauxite deposits of the district under the heading, “‘ The Bauxite and 
Aluminous Laterite Occurrences of India,” in Mem. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol, XLIX, Pt. 1, 
1923, A more comprehensive idea of the geology of the district is furnished by H. C. 
Jones under the caption of “' Minera] Resources of Kolhapur State,” published in Rec, 
Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. LIV., Pt. 4, 1923. Recently K. C. Channabasappa re-examined 
the bauxite deposits of the district and his observations are recorded in an unpublished 
report (1949), A reference to the utilisation of the deposits is contained in B.C, Roy's 
paper entitled “ A note on the utilisation of Belgaum and Kolhapur bauxites, ” ‘in 
Indian Minerals, Vol. IV, No. 2, April, 1950. 


*The section on Geology is prepared by Shri Y. 8. Sahasrabudhe of the Geological 
Survey of India, 
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minor ferruginous bands and stains, variegated and sandy 
shales and re-crystallised sandstones. The strata are almost 
horizontally disposed, but gentle dips of 8 to 10 degrees 
towards N. to N.N.W. are also noticed. The Kaladgi rocks are well 
bedded, the thickness of the individual beds varying from a few 
inches to 20 feet or more. They show frequent changes of 
the grade of the material throughout the formation. 
Conglomerates occur at various levels. Fine to coarse grained 
quartzites frequently alternate. Pebbles are scattered both in 
the sandstones and quartzites. The outcrops are seen along 
the V-shaped western margin of the main Kaladgi basin near 
Hadalge, Nesri and Watangi in the Ghatprabha river valley. 
They form small inlairs in the valleys of Vedganga, Dudhganga 
and Hiranyakeshi rivers. 


An oval-shaped inlair of the Lower Kaladgis is noticed in 
the Hiranyakeshi river valley. It extends from north of Ajra 
in the west to Mahagaon in the east and covers an extensive 
area. The rocks are represented by quartzites and shales, 
mostly dipping north-west, at low angles. They are best 
exposed in the row of hills which runs east-south-east near 
Sulgaon on the bank of the Hiranyakeshi river. The quartzites 
and shales form a series of beds several hundred feet thick, 
although both top and bottom of the Kaladgis are hidden 
under the trap. The prolonged denudation of the trap has also 
given rise to a small inlair near Madilge 4 miles north 
of Ajra. Five inlairs are noticed in the Vedganga valley. 
Two of them are near Shengaon and Sheloli and cover an area 
of about two and five square miles respectively. The inlair 
near the Shengaon js an elongated hill rising about 400 feet 
above the plains. The Sheloli inlair comprises two hills about 
450 feet in height and is separated by the Vedganga river. 
The rocks are re-crystallised sandstones and quartzites with 
ferruginous stains with a dip towards east and south and 
south-east at 8-10 degrees. The other three inlairs, near 
Sonarwadi, Salpewadi and Hanabarwadi represent intermittent 
exposures along the eastern flanks of the great ridge of the 
Deccan trap, south-east of Gargotti. Another small inlair of 
the same rocks occurs in an adjacent valley three miles west 
of Shengaon near Phaya. The rocks attain a thickness of about 
400-500 feet. The two inlairs near Waki and Aini along the 
Dudhganga valley cover an area of about ten and three square 
miles, respectively. The eastern boundary of the Waki inlair 
runs about six miles along the western flanks of the great 
ridge from Ghothana in the south to Sutarwadi in the north 
and forms a low-lying plateau north of Waki. The quartzites 
and sandstones are whitish, drab or pinkish in colour and fine 
grained in texture. They dip at 8-10 degrees in different 
directions but south-easterly dip being the most common. The 
continuation of the same rocks further north of Waki inlair 
forms the Ani inlair. The beds here dip at comparatively low 
angles, varying from 7-10 degrees, and attain a thickness of 
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about 300 feet from the level of the river. The eastern boundary 
runs along the western flanks of the ridge near Ani and 
Alegaon, while the western boundary is along the eastern 
slopes of the ridge near Lingewadi and Panori. 


The Deccan trap formation overlies the Kaladgi beds and 
is seen spread over almost the entire district. It occurs in the 
form of bedded flows, several thousand feet in total thickness. 
The greatest thickness of the trap within the south Kolhapur 
area May roughly be estimated at 2,000 to 2,500 feet. The 
individual flows vary in thickness from a few feet up to 100 feet 
or more, the average thickness being about 40 to 50 feet. 
They are seen to dip at a very low angle generally to the 
north-east while it changes io low westerly dip in the Konkan. 
A great part of the lava-beds must have been subjected to 
large scale erosion along the river valleys, exposing the 
underlying Kaladgi and Dharwar group of rocks. Because of 
their tendency to form flat-topped plateaus and terraced 
features, they are described as “traps”. They are dominantly 
basaltic in composition and are equivalent to the “plateau 
basalts”. The rock is dark, grey to greenish-grey in colour, 
although brownish to-purplish-tints are also met with. The 
specific gravity is 29 on an average. 


The Deccan trap exhibits characteristic spheroidal weathering 
and forms rounded boulders. These boulders are generally 
seen scattered along the foot-hills of the hilly terrain throughout 
the whole district. Prismatic or columner jointing jis also 
acommon feature. Generally two types, viz., vesicular and 
non-vesicular traps are noticed. The vesicular or amygdular 
types are comparatively soft. The non-vesicular types are hard 
and compact. Generally in the trappean country, fluviatile 
and lacustrine deposits are formed during the interval between 
the successive lava flows. These deposits are known as the 
inter-trappean beds and consist of sandstones, shales, clays and 
pyroclastic materials. 


Petrologically, the Deccan trap consists of plagioclase 
(labradorite), enstatite-augite, and small amounts of titaniferous 
iron-ore and glass. Olivine igs also found at times. In the 
amygdular variety, the vesicles are partly or completely filled 
with secondly minerals like zeolite, calcite and crystalline and 
amorphous quartz (rock crystal, chalcedony, agate, jasper, etc.). 


The lava beds at the plateau tops are capped by laterite, 
a product of weathering. Laterite is usually noticed at altitudes 
of 3,000 feet or more throughout district. The thickness of the 
laterite, forming vertical cliffs or scarps, usually varies between 
20 and 100 feet. It is a kind of scoriaceous and variegated clayey 
rock, with characteristic red and brown colour, and is 
composed essentially of hydrated oxides of alumina and iron. 
Rich aluminous varieties of laterite known as bauxite occur as 
irregular pockets or layers. 
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Two types of soils are noticed. Alteration of the trap gives 
rise to a deep brown, red or black-soil, covering a large area 
of the distiict. The Kaladgi sandstones and quartzites on the 


other hand vield a reddish sandy soil particularly noticed in- 


the southern portion of the district. 


This is the chief mineral of economic value in the district. 
It occurs in large quantities as laterite cappings in the hills 
along the western margin of the district. Some of the 
occurrences are described below. 


Radhanaguri deposits.—-The largest deposits are seen about 
4 miles north of Radhanagari, on Kolhapur-Phonda-Ghat road, 
and are accessible by a foot-path from Radhanagari dam site. 
The plateau tops here show a capping of 60-80 feet of laterite. 
The spur of the hill culminating in peak A 3244, north-west of 
Radhanagari. is capped by aluminous laterite. The southern 
slopes are covered by laterite debries with some bauxite, as seen 
in the nala sections near Mosalavadi. The high ground in the 
middle of the triangular plateau A 3244 is capped with 1-2 feet 
of ferruginous laterite underlain by..massive bauxite varying 
in thickness from 5-13 feet. It is estimated that about 
10,80,000 tons of bauxite may be available in addition to a few 
thousand tons of float ore. The chemical analyses of 
a number of samples gave the following range in composition: -— 


Si0.—Silicon di Oxide. 
Aj,O°—Aluminium Oxide. 
Fe,O’—Ferrous Oxide, 

| MgO—Magnessium Oxide. 
CaO—Caleium Oxide. 
TiO*--Titanium di Oxide. 


Per cent. 
SiO, fe ...  0:04-— 0:38 
ALO, 5 ... 53+51—59-50 
Fe,0° ses .., 06:20—~-13-20 
MgO re ate nil. 
CaO bes — nil. 
TiO, i .. 4938— 6:90 


The plateau attaining a maximum height of A 3252 west of 
hill A 3244, is also capped by laterite and contains grey bauxite 
about 34 feet in thickness. The two isolated hillocks and the 
plateau (43218) north of hill A 3244 show the patchy develop- 
ment of bauxite. About 96,300 tons of bauxite may be expected 
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from these plateaus. The samples show the following range in 
composition ; — 


Per cent. 
SiO, A ..  0:04-- 0-06 
Ai,O% set ... §3°20—57-30 
Fe,0* = ..  6:24—13-10 
MgO ane .. trace, 
CaO — ... trace, 
TiO, A w= 9'02— 530 


Panhala Fort deposits—These are found about 12 miles 
north-west of Kolhapur. Capping the plateau there is 
a 30-40 feet thick laterite. It is only in the shallow valley 
below Bagh Darwaja, north of Shivaji’s tower, kaolin and 
pisolitic bauxite are noticed. The quality seems to be good 
but the quantity is poor. 


Bhudargarh deposits—There is a series of laterite capped 
hillocks, 4 miles south of Gargotti, on the Kadgaon-Nipani road. 
The laterite is highly ferruginous, approaching a low grade iron- 
ore. The hillocks are. generally. capped by a 30-40 feet thick 
ferruginous laterite containing a few bouldery pockets of grey 
and buff coloured bauxite, 


Amboli-Ghat deposits—Two parallel ridges, situated at the 
tri-junction of Kolhapur-Belgaum and Sawantwadi, contain 
laterite 50-100 feet thick, with a thin capping of bauxite at the 
top. The slopes of the ridge are sometimes strewn with float ore. 
Two important float ore deposits are confined to the north and 
north-west of the western ridge, the average thickness being 
2 feet. The western ridge is. capped by a more massive bauxite, 
having its thicker side facing the Piranyskeahi valley. The 
eastern ridge, consisting of less massive ore, has its thicker side 
facing the Ghatprabha valley. The laterite on both the ridges in 
general, is aluminous, with lens-shaped patches of grey bauxite 
of good quality. The massive cliff of the western ridge shows 
several such patches, along the length of the ridge. It is 
estimated that about 44,21,340 tons of bauxite will be available 
in the western ridge and about 9,80,100 tons on the eastern ridge. 
The float ore may be of the order of 2,05,000 tons. The analyses 
of samples gave the following range in composition: — 


Per cent, 
SiO, bo ..  9°24—11-00 
Al,O° us ., 46:99—-62-18 
FeO" sa .. 3'27~13-17 
MgO bse ... trace, 
CaO bs .. trace. 


TiO, ae .. 6°73—8-42 
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Plateau West of Dhangarvadi—The extensive plateau 
culminating in peak A 3335, approximately striking N.W.-S.E. 
overlooks the main road from Kolhapur to Ratnagiri via. Amba 
Pass. The rim of this plateau is bounded by lofty scarps on 
all sides. Boulders of good quality bauxite are seen in 
abundance on the northern slope, while they are comparatively 
rare on the southern and western slopes. The scarp sections 
south and west of Dhangarwadi show 12-15 feet of massive 
bauxite, whereas in the northern cliff it has a thickness of 
36 feet. The quantity of bauxite on the south-eastern portion 
of the plateau (A 3335) is of the order of 59,40,000 tons. In 
addition about 5,00,000 tons of float ore are available on the 
northern slopes of the hill A3335. Samples analysed yielded 
the following range in composition :— 


Per cent. 
SiO, 0-56— 3:48 
Al,O? 51:23-—56-22 
Fe,0° 7° 98—12-37 
MgO Sat trace. 
CaO i i. trace. 
TiO, 4-40— 6-43 


Rangevadi deposit—A group of discontinuous plateaus south 
of Rangevadi are bounded by scarps, attaining a maximum 
height of 40 feet at the north-eastern corner. The boulders 
of aluminous laterite seen atthe top gradually improves in 
quality from west to east. The scarp sections at the south- 
western corner show 12 to 15 feet of massive bauxite passing 
down to vermicular laterite, while the scarp sections due south 
of Kadakawadi, where the plateau narrows down to a width of 
50 yards expose 2 to 3 feet of limontic material underlain 
by 23 feet of massive bauxite. It is estimated that about 
32,40,000 tons of bauxite would be available. The samples 
analysed gave the following range in composition: — 


Per cent, 
SiO, 0-14— 0-30 
Al,O" 53°38—56-72 
Fe,0° 7-98—11-:17 
MgO trace. 
CaO trace. 
TiO, 4-25— 5-10 


Ridge West of Nesari—This ridge which runs along the 
Belgaum-Kolhapur boundary, 6 miles west of Nesari, has 
a capping of 40-60 feet of laterite. The examination of scarp 
sections and the slopes indicates only sporadic patches of 
massive bauxite. 

(q.c.P.) L-o VE 768—2 
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CHAPTER 1. Gargotti deposits-—-The two small hillocks near hill A 3239, 
picdleal Featuies west of Gargotti are capped with aluminous laterite 
Geotony. | @pproaching bauxite in composition. Boulders of good grey 
Bauxite. bauxite are strewn near the village Dhangarvadi, The 
thickness of the bauxite varies from 8 to 10 feet and the quantity 
available is approximately 5,40,000 tons. The samples analysed 

yielded the following range in compositions: — 


Per cont, 
SiO, “igs .. 0:64~- 2:00 
Al,O° ifs .. 59°77—60-01 
Fe,0° is ... O1-74—02°61 
MgO is ... trace. 
CaO wi ... trace. 
TiO, ae ..  8:00— 8-88 


Waki deposits—The peak A 3372, four miles south-west of 
Waki, is capped with. aluminous laterite, about 60-80 feet in 
thickness. The slopes and sides of this hill are strewn with 
bounders and nodules of ferruginous laterite and on the 
western margin from south to north, grey bauxite of good 
quality is seen on the top. The scarp sections at the western 
side show 4-8 feet of massive bauxite passing downwards into 
laterite. The quantity of ore is estimated at 13,50,000 tons. 
A sample collected at the eastern margin analysed as 


follows: — 
Per cent, 
siO, ay . 0:08 
Al,O° fea .. 61-87 
Fe,0* us .. == 110 
TiO, ae .. 6:95 


Udgeri deposits~—One of the best deposits occurs on the 
plateau A 3396, about half a mile north-west of Udgeri. The 
main plateau consists of a bedded basalt with a capping of 
60-80 feet of laterite. The southern slopes, especially above 
Udgeri, are largely covered with bounders of bauxite, while 
they are rare on the northern slopes. Practically the whole 
of the north-western part of the plateau consists of good quality 
bauxite and in contrast the south-eastern portion does not 
appear to be so rich. Proceeding along the foot-path from 
Udgeri towards north, the scarp section sat the southern side 
show 15 feet of massive bauxite. The cliffs near A 3396 show 
22 feet of grey coloured bauxite. The scarp sections north of 
the tank at the north-western corner of the plateau show 2 feet 
of laterite capping a 32-foot of massive grey bauxite. The 
estimated reserves in the above locality are about 35,64,000 tons 
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of bauxite. Samples analysed gave the following range in CHAPTER 1. 
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SiO, we .. 0°22— 0-42 

Al,.O* Pee ... 593°62—59-60 

Fe.Q* ahs ..  2°80—11-07 

CaO a ... trace. 

MgO 

TiO, sae | NS 571 


Total Reserves—Summing up the probable reserves of the 
More aluminuous laterite from all the above deposits are of 
the order of 2,10,00,000 tons, out of which about 10 per cent. 
can be considered to be good quality ore. 


The deposits are located on the plateau tops and offer some 
difficulty in transporting the-ore.. it can be brought to the 
foot-hills by gravity or alternatively by a system of aerial 
ropeways for haulage could be arranged to reach the 
ore to the main high-way of the district such as Phonda 
Ghat road, Gargotti road and Ajra-Amboli Ghat road, 
all of which are within 5 miles from the deposits. Although 
there appears to be no serious difficulty for transporting the 
ore, the charges may be rather high. But with improved 
transport facilities and cheap power being made available the 
commercial exploitation of the bauxite deposits in Kolhapur 
should become possible. 


The district is well endowed with building stones. Hard, Building Materials. 
compact, fine to medium grained Kaladgi sandstones and 
quartzites are quarried for construction materials near Nesri, 
Harur, Gajargaon, Ajra and Gargoti. They are also worked for 
road metal near Harali Budrukh and Harali Khurd. Some of 
the harder varieties of Deccan trap are extremely good for 
building purposes and are worked in the Jotiba hill quarries. 
The rock is fine grained, hard, compact, bluish-grey and can be 
traced up to the Panhala fort and along the range for 
many miles. It is also quarried near Ajra, Gandhinglaj, 
Gargotti, Kagal ete. 


Laterite---Laterite is abundant and has been largely used 
for walls and buildings in many of the old forts and is still 
used in many of the villages in the district. Irregular nodules 
of kankar occur in the soil, especially in the eastern part of the 
district, and is locally used for lime-burning. 


Copper—Traces of thin films of metallic copper are reported 
in some excavations in the trap near Kolhapur and also in 
a railway cutting 114 miles from Kolhapur. These are of 
academic importance only. 

(g.c.r.) L-c VE 768—2a 
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CHAPTER 1. Gypsum.—Some irregular nodules of fibrous gypsum found in 
Whysiaal Fustaice red clay are reported near Tambiyadi. This has no economic 
Gronogy. | Value. 
Building Materials. 
Tron.—Fair quality iron-ore occurs in small quantities in the 
laterite throughout the district but is useless at present as 
a source of raw material for smelting. 


Kaolin——Small quantities of inferior type of kaolin are 
noticed near Panhalla fort, Gudalkop, Gadhinglaj and Budargarh 
fort, but these occurrences are not important economically. 


Warur Surety. The district may be divided into three belts as regards its 
water supply, viz., the hilly and rugged country forming the 
Western Ghats towards west, the narrow broken-crested ridges 
stretching eastwards in the central portion, and the plains 
towards east. The hilly country in the west receives the 
maximum rain-fall of the district and the ground water is 
mostly tapped from percolation wells and mountain springs. 
In the Central portion the water supply is partly from springs 
and wells, the main source being the five perennial rivers. The 
plains have copious surface and underground water supply and 
may be said to be one of the best irrigated lands of the State. 


CrIMaTe, Tue Ciimate of THE KOLHAPUR Pain is temperate and 
similar to the other districts of Bombay Deccan adjoining the 
ghats. In the western part of Kolhapur near the Sahyadris 
it is always cooler than that in the eastern part which is liable 
to hot winds during April and May. The nights over the whole. 
district are generally cool due to the influence of the sea breezes 
which set in during the afternoons and continue till late in the 
evening. 


The year in respect of Kolhapur district may be divided into 
three periods as follows:—hot weather period from March to 
May; rainy period from June to October; and cold weather 
period from November to February. 


There is only one observatory in the district located at 
Kolhapur, which maintains temperature and related meteoro- 
logical records. The data available in another observatory 
in the neighbourhood at Miraj have also been utilised in 
describing the climate of the district. Table 1 gives the mean 
daily maximum and minimum temperatures and relative 
humidity for the city of Kolhapur based on available data 
(1949-58). 


Hot Weather Period There is a rapid rise in temperature in March, reaching the 
(March to May) maximum in April. April is the hottest month of the year, 
with an mean maximum temperature of 99°F. The correspond- 

ing figures for March and May are 96°F. and 95°F. 

respectively. Daily maximum temperatures exceeding 100°F. 
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are fairly frequent in April. On an average there are CHAPTER 1. 
12 such days. The highest temperature recorded at Kolhapur phvsibal Pestana 
during the last decade is 107°F. Temperatures exceeding ir csertphaaty : 
110°F. are unlikely in this district. The mean daily maximum Hot Weather Period 
temperature varies from 66°F. to 72°F. The diurnal variation (rch to May). 
of temperature is large and the mean value ranges from 

30:7°F, in March to 22-7°F in May. 


On individual days a range of 35°F, in March is not 
uncommon. The mean relative humidity in (March to May) 
this period is 65 per cent. in the morning and 35 to 40 per cent. 
in the evening. Low values of humidity of the order of 
15 to 20 per cent. occur in these months in the afternoon. 
The prevailing wind direction is mainly westerly though in the 
afternoons of March and April, easterly winds occur on about 
50 per cent. of the days. The temperature is high during the 
day but the evenings are cooled by sea-breezes and the nights 
are not oppressive. 


This is also a season of thunderstorm, At Kolhapur, one day 
in every three or four days in April and May, is a day of 
thunder. The rainfall in this season is accompanied by 
thunderstorms and it is about 1” in April and 13” in May. 
This period accounts for about 10 per cent. of the total annual 
rainfall. 


The norma] period of the onset of the South-West monsoon wet Weather 
in the district is the first week of June. With the onset of 5 ok 
the monsoon there is a rapid fall.in.the day temperatures and ademete evapety: 
conditions of near uniformity over wide areas are reached in 
the months of July and August. The mean daily maximum 
temperature for July and August is 79°F. Towards the end 
of September temperatures again begin to rise. The moisture 
content of the atmosphere in this season is very high and 
the air is nearly saturated on several days. The mean relative 
humidity for June to September is 87 per cent. in the morning 
and 77 per cent. in the evening. The direction of winds during 
this period is mainly westerly. There is a complete change- 
over in October when the winds are mainly from North-East 
to East. The annual rainfall varies widely in the district 
from 20” in the North-East to 250” in the west. This is the 
main rainy-season. A fuller account of rainfall is given in 
tables No. 2 and No. 3. 


Although day temperature remains higher than in the Winter 
monsoon, the mean minimum temperature is the lowest and PA t6 
it ranges from 58° to 61°F. December and January are the pie 
coldest months of the year. The district lies in an area where 
the lowest temperature on individual days may go down to 
45°F. Dry wind blasts during the period and the daily range 
of temperature is rather large. The mean daily range of 
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temperature in December and January is 28°F. On individual 
ays it may be even 35°F. The mean relative humidity for 
the season at Kolhapur is 63 per cent. in the morning and 
33 per cent. in the evening. Low humidities less than 
20 per cent, are not infrequent. Rainfall in November is about 
14” to 2”. The rest of the period is practically dry. 


Table 3 gives the average monthly and annual rainfall of 
eight rain recording stations in the district. Six of them are 
based on data of about 50 years (1901 to 1950) and two on 
about 17 years (1934 to 1950). 


The average annual rainfall in the district varies widely 
from about 20” in Kurundwad-Shirol area in the north-east to 
over 240” in Gaganbavada area near Sahyadri in the west. 
Kurundwad has the lowest annual average of 19” whereas 
Gaganbavada gets 244”. The isohyets (line of equal rainfall) 
practically runs from north to south. About three-fourths of 
the district receives more than 40” annually. 


The district gets rain from the south-west as well as 
the north-east monsoons. Throughout the district rain falls 
from May to November. However, the main rainy-season 
is from June to October. It may be observed that 
during May and November rainfall over the whole district 
is nearly uniform, being about 14” to 2”. The normal period 
of the onset of the south-west monsoon is the first week of 
June. The portions to the west of Ratnagiri-Gaganbavada 
receive 90 to 95 per cent. of the annual rainfall in the months 
of June to September from the south-west monsoon winds. 
The percentage decreases in the north-west near Kurundwad 
to about 60 per cent, of the annual. If October is also 
considered, June to October accounts for over 80 per cent. of 
the annual rainfall in the district and for as much as 
98 per cent. in the extreme west. The months of October to 
December account for 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. of the annual 
in the. eastern portions of the district. 


July is the month of maximum rainfall throughout the district. 
Thirty-five per cent. to 40 per cent of the annual rainfall is 
received in this month over a good portion of the district. 


Table 4 gives the frequency distribution of annual rainfall. 
The highest and lowest values in a fifty-year period have not 
exceed twice or fallen to less than 50 per cent. of the average. 


Gaganbavada near the Sahyadris recorded 323” in 1908 while 
Kurundwad in the north-east got less than 10” in 1905. The 
extreme north-eastern part is a semi-arid area with high 
variability of annual rainfall. 1905 was generally a year of low 
rainfall for the whole district. 
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CHAPTER 1. TABLE 
Physical Features. PERCENTAGE OF Wind FREQUENCIES BasED 
RatnFa.y. atte Sate _———- eno 
Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. 
08-20 Hrs, 1.8.7. - a ee ae 
Catm. 52-9 52°8 43-2 22-0 4°5 2°0 
N 60 00 00 0-7 6 00 
NE 14°'8 14: b Rab 87 13 0°7 
0) 25°2 19: 13°5 8-0 3°2 13 
SE 0-6 J: 2°6 13 0'6 00 
8 1:3 00 13 0:7 1°9 0:7 
SW mas) 49 a2 2°0 45 13°3 
Ww 3:9 bs 25°8 48°7 74°2 76°0 
NW 00 iy 2°6 73 9°90 60 
VAR 00 00 00 0-7 00 00 
11-30 Hrs, 1.8.T. 
Catm. 8-4 li: 8:4 15°3 1:3 1'3 
N 1-9 Oo hg 11°3 “3°9 0'7 
NE 20°0 23°9 20°76 24:7 77 00 
rE 40°6 31°09 26°5 16:0 3°2 00 
8E 15°5 16°9 6°5 3°3 13 00 
8 B'4 70 6°5 0:7 1:3 3 
Sw 0-6 28 2:6 27 52 14°0 
Ww 3-9 3°5 9:0 15°38 56°1 76°% 
NW 0-6 07 58 10°7 20°0 6'0 
VAR 00 0-7 00 00 00 00 
17-30 Hrs. LS.T. 
Catm. 11°0 “99 7 a7 0-6 00 
N 0-6 1:4 06 3°3 00 00 
NE 18-7 12°7 77 4°7 00 00 
KE 29:0 26°1 9:7 4:0 13 00 
SE G5 2°8 2:6 3°3 00 00 
8 19 21 13 2:7 2°6 0-7 
SW 3:2 7:0 3°9 7°3 6°5 9°3 
Ww 23°9 31°7 56°1 64:0 80°0 88-0 
NW 5°2 5°6 10°3 73 9°0 20 
VAR 00 OF 00 0-7 00 00 
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No. 2. CHAPTER 1, 
ON 5-YEAR Datta (1952-57). Physical Features. 
eee oi pe a a ee ee Soar eat RatnFALt. 
July. August. September. October. | November. | December. 
cnt a ee ae ae ae, 
6-5 | ra | 113 | 26°53 35-3 29°7 
00 00 V3 19 | O07 | 00 
0” 00 13 29-0 22-0 17-4 
00 00 13 20°6 38-0 48:4 
00 0 00 13 173 26 
00 00 00 1:3 0-7 0-6 
17 58 27 13 00 00 
83:2 B71 74:0 16°1 2-0 1:3 
2-6 52 8-0 19 00 00 
00 00 00 00 00 00 
0-6 00 67 5 40 52 
00 00 0-7 85 0-7 0°6 
00 00 4-0 271 19°38 9:7 
00 00 3:3 a7 | 62-0 63°2 
0°6 00 00 72 12-0 17-4 
00 00 00 1-9 | 2-0 2°6 
| 3°2 2-0 26 | 00 00 
86-5 016 68-7 pal 00 1:3 
52 52 14-7 2-6 00 00 
00 00 00 00 00 00 
00 00 0-7 9-0 12°7 65 
00 00 0-7 3-9 13 2-6 
00 00 0-7 20°6 38-0 33-4 
00 00 7 16+1 34:0 419 
00 00 00 45 3°83 5-2 
oo oO | 0 26 | 00 | 00 
52 3-0 | 7-3 a 19 
910 a9-0 | 83-3 | 30°3 | 8-7 | 58 
3-9 71 67 | v7 2:0 | 2:6 
0 | oo | oo | 00 00 | 00 
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Mean Ratnraty Data In KOLHAPUR 
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PHYSICALLY, THE FORESTS oF KOLHAPUR are a southward 
extension of the forest types of Poona and Satara districts. 
The wooded areas are confined to the western half of the tract. 
The western rim and its descending slopes claim a stunted type 
of evergreen vegetation. On the eastern fringes the over-wood 
consists of deciduous species with a ground-flora of evergreen 
species. The dry eastern plan claim scanty patches of wood- 
growth in land pockets. Three main forests types can be 
distinctly located, viz., (1) the sub-tropical evergreen, (2) the 
moist deciduous and the semi-evergreen, and (3) the dry 
deciduous forests. 


These occupy the high rainfall regions in the extreme west 
of the dstrict. No particular plant species can be marked as 
principal in the composition. Jambhul, hirda, anjani, surangi, 
panjambhul get mixed up in the top canopy with pnansi, etc., 
mostly coming in as sub-dominants. The lower storey and 
ground flora mostly consist of karvi, bracken fern and others. 
This composition is mainly confind to elevations round about 
2,200’ above the mean sea level. 


Barring the prominent existence of the deciduous species in 
the typical moist deciduous formation, the composition of the 
two is made of jambhul, amba, nana, sissum, asana, kumbhi, 
bhava, panjambhul, kinjal, ain, kinai, umbar, biba, cnanste and 
others. In forests of this type in Ajra mahal, the famous 
scented wood species, chandan (sandalwood) occurs profusely. 
Bamboos are sparse. 


The dry deciduous forests are strewn far. and wide in small 
patches. The usual species of the drier zones occur here. 
The prominent feature in| these forests is the total absence of 
dhavda and a greater incidence of sissum. 


The area statement of the forests in various Ranges of 


Kolhapur District is given below: — 

















Area of Area of Area of 
Name of the Range. Reserved Protected Unclassed Total 
Forost,. Forest, Forest, 
A ff A. g. A. g. A. g. 
1, Karvir 10,437 25 12,476 38 824 15 23,738 38 
2. Panhala 47,783 12 21,343 13 69,126 25 
3. Bhudargad 48,886 15 20,487 11 69,3873 26 
4. Ajra 15,036 33 18,323 03 243 «415 33,603 11 
5. Vishalgad 44,480 26 4,427 34 48,908 20 
6. Bavada 18,318 10 18,318 10 
7. Radhanagari 45,760 39 37,928 31 83,689 30 
Total .,| 2,380,704 00 | 1,14,987 10 1,067 30 | 3,46,759 00 
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These forests have been classified as reserved, protected etc. 
by the former Kolhapur State. However, a regular forest 
settlement and demarcation as per the procedure laid down in 
the Indian Forest Act will have to be done. Besides, there 
are extensive areas known as sheri lands claimed by H. H. 
the Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur as his private property, 
which are well stocked with forests. The legal position of 
these sheri lands have not been finally decided. 


The past history of the forests is a story of working that 
utterly lacked forest sense. The unrestricted practice of 
shifting cultivation known as kumri has caused considerable 
devastation of the forests and the woods in most places are 
stunted regrown. Very little, if at all, has remained on the 
original state of growth over the entire tract. The only 
forest conservation attempts were the strict reservations of 
certain species like teak, chandan, hirda, and sissum, which 
were also the royal trees in malki lands. Attempts of 
artificial regeneration of valuable species were never organized 
on an extensive scale. As a result of all these factors, the 
forests of Kolhapur district do not present a very healthy 
picture. Strict conservancy and extensive artificial regeneration 
will form the main works in future to improve the forests. 


Firewood and grass are the main marketable products from 
these forests. Timber is of a very poor quality and meagre. 
Hirda fruit is produced in large quantities and most of it is 
consumed in the factory of the Amba Tannin and Pharma- 
ceutical Limited for the extraction of tannin. This tannin 
extraction factory is the only one of its type in the State. The 
other minor forest products are enumerated below :— 

(1) Kaju fruits. 

(2) Watsol. 

(3) Cocumbs. 

(4) Mango fruit. 

(5) Bibi fruits. 

(6) Shikekai. 

(7) Palas leaves. 

(8) Kuchala seeds. 
(9) Kumkum fal. 
(10) Silver cotton. 
(11) Honey and Wax. 
(12) Karanj seeds. 
(13) Rameta bark. 
(14) Reeds. 

(15) Wavding. 

(16) Tembhurni leaves. 
(17) Pisa fruits. 
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CHAPTER 1. The following is a list of the chief trees, shrubs, climbers, 
Phyte a Featuiew bamboos and grass to be found in the Kolhapur district: — 
ORESTS. 


Local Vernacular Name. 


Scientific Name. 


TREES. 


Ain 

Ain 

Akas-Nimb 

Al or Bartondi 
Alu 

Amba 

Amberi 
Ambgool, Narali 
Anjani 

Apta 


Arjun-Sadada ‘ Dhavada.’. 


Asana, Katak 
Avala 

Babul 

Bahawa 3 
Behada, Vehola, Hela 
Bel _ ic 
Bhamini 
Bhendi 

Bhokar 

Bhoma 
Bhutkes 
Bhutya 

Biba 

Bibi 

Bibla, Asan 
Bocha 
Bondara, Lendi 
Bor 

Chanda 
Chandida 
Chapha 

Char, Charoli 
Chera 

Chinch 
Dahiwan 


Terminalia tomentosa. 
Terminalia crenulata. 
Millingtonia hortensis. 
Morinda tinctoria. 
Vengueria spinosa, 
Mangifera indica. 
Nothopegia colebrookiana. 
Eleagnus latifolia, 
Memecylon edule. 
Bauhinia recemosa. 
Terminalia arjuna., 
Bridelia retusa. 
Phyllanthus embilica, 
Acacia arabica, 

Cassia fistula. 
Terminalia belerica. 
Aegle marmelos. 
Colebrookia oppositifotia. 
Thespesia polulnea. 
Cordia myzxa. 
Glochidion lanceolarium. 
Musseenda frondosa. 
Elaeodendron glaucum. 
Semecarpus anacardium. 
Holigarna arnottiana. 
Pterocarpus marsupium, 
Salix ichnostachya. 
Lagerstreemia parvifiora. 
Zizyphus jujuba. 
Santalum album. 
Macaranga roxburghii. 
Michelia champaca. 
Buchanania latifolia. 
Erincarpus nimmoanus, 
Tamarindus indica. 
Cordia macleodii. 
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Loca] Vernacular Name. 


Delchini 
Dandoshi 
Datrang 
Dhhaman 
Dhavada, Dindal 
Dikamali 

Gela see 
Goinda, Kala .., 
Gulum, Gelam 
Hadkya 

Halda, Hashwal 
Hed 

Hingan 

Hirda 

Humb 

Hure 

Jam, Peru 
Jambhul 

Kajr, Kuchla ... 
Kaju 

Kalamb 
Kanchan 
Kapsin, Siddum 
Kapshi 

Karanj 

Karmal, Karambe} 
Kavath 

Kel 

Kesari 
Khadshingi 
Kheir 

Khargol 
Kharwat 

Kinai 

Kinjal 

Kirmira 
Koshimb 

Kuda 

Kuda Kala 
Kuda Tambada 
Kumbal, Kate 
(G.0.2.) Leo Vf 768—3 


Scientific Name. CHAPTER 1. 
Cinnamomum zeylanicum. Physical Features, 
Dalbergia lanceolaria. ForEsts. 


Ehretia canaransis. 
Grewia tiliefolia. 
Anogeissus latifolia. 
Gardenia lucida. 
Randia dumetorum, 
Diospyros montana. 
Machilus macrantha. 


Gholoroxylon swietenia. 
Adina cordifolia. 

Balanites roxourghii. 
Terminalia chebula, 
Saccopetalum tomentosum, 
Sapium_insigne. 

Psidium guayava. 

Eugenia jambolana. 
Strychnos nuxvomica. 
Anacardium occidentale. 
Mitragyna parvifolia. 
Bauhinia variegate. 
Tetrameles nudiflora., 
Ligustrum neilgherrense. 
Pongamia glabra. 

Dillenia indica. 

Feronia elephantum. 

Ficus tsjakela. 
Pterospermum heyneanum. 
Stercospormum xylocarpum. 
Acacia catechu, 

Trema orientalis. 

Ficus asperrima. 

Albizzia paniculta. 
Terminalia paniculata. 
Ehretia species. 
Schleichera trijuga. 
Holarrhena antidysenterica, 
Wrightia tinctoria, 
Wrightia tomantosa. 
Sideroxylon tomentosum. 


Physical Features. 
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Local Vernacular Name. 
Kumbhi 
Kumkum Shendri 
Krpa 
Kurwat 
Kurkuti 


Lodhra, Lodhya, Hura ... 


Lokhandi 
Maharukh 
Moha ; 
Moina, Shemat 
Mana 

Nandruk 
Neem 
Nimbara 
Padali 

Palas 

Pangara 
Pajarabhul 
Parvi 

Petari 

Phanas 

Phansi 

Pimpal 
Pimpar 
Pimpri 
Putranjiva 
Ranbhendi 
Ranaphanas 
Ratamba, Kokam 
Ritha 

Sag, Teak 
Satwin 

Sawar Sewar 
Sawar 

Shindi 

Shiras See 
Shiras, Kala ... 
Shissam 
Shivan 
Sitaphal 
Surangi, Undin 


Sciontifio Name. 
Careya arborea. 
Mallotus philippinensis. 
Hemigyrosa canescens. 
Ficus hispida. 
Connarus wightii. 
Symplocos beddomei. 
Ixora parviflora, 
Ailanthus excelsa. 
Rassia latifolia. 
Lannea grandis. 
Legerstroemia lanceolata. 
Ficus retuse, 
Azadirachta indica, 
Malia dubia. 
Stereospermum chalonoides. 
Bhutea frondosa, 
Erythrina indica, 
Olea dioica. 
Wendlandia notoniana. 
Trewia nudifiora. 
Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Carallia integerrima. 
Ficus religiosa. 
Ficus arnottiana. 
Ficus tsiela, 
Putranjiva roxburghii. 
Thespesia lampas, 
Artocarpus hirsuta. 
Caricinia indica. 
Sapindus emarginata. 
Tectona grandis. 
Alstonia schloris. 
Bombax malabaricum. 
Bombax insigne. 
Phenix sylvestris. 
Albizzia lebbek. 
Albizzia odoratissima, 
Dalbergia latifolia. 
Gmelina arborea. 
Anona squamosa. 


Calophyllum inophyllum. 
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Local Vernacular Name. 
Surangi 
Tad 
Tamalpatra 
Tembhurni 
melanoxylon). 
Tetu 
Triphal 
Tiwas 
Tugal, Lallai 
Um, Hoom 
Umber 
Wad 
Warang 
Waras 
Wavla 
Wumb 


Adulsa 
Adulsa~Vilayati 
Amoni 

Amartya, Warkya 
Anantmul 
Bracken fern... 
Bugdi 

Chillar 

Chimnati 

Chitrak 

Dagadful 

Dhaity 

Dinda 

Duranta 

Erand 

Ghagri 

Ghaneri, Tanatani 
Ghatbor 

Ghaypat 

Harki 


Hasoli, Asolin, Shirul ... 


Henkal 


Huli, Gowari 
(G.0.P.) L-o VE 768—3a 


(Diospros 


eee 


Scientific Name. CHAPTER 1, 
Ochrocarpus longif olius. Physical Features. 
Borassus flabellifer. Forusts. 


Cinnamomum tamala. 
Oroxylum indicum. 


Zeanthoxylum rhetsa. 


Ougenia dalbergioides. 
Albizzia amara. 
Polyalthisucerasoides. 
Ficus glmoerata. 

Ficus bengalensis. 

Kydia calycina, 
Heterophragma roxburghii. 
Holoptelia integrifolia. 
Hephelium longana. 


SHRUBS. 


Adhatoda vasica. 
Justicia roynandensis. 
Rhus mysorensis. 
Nappia foetida. 
Hamidesmus indicus. 
Ptoris accuirina. 
Ardisia humilis. 
Cesalpinia sepiaria. 
Indigofera pulcholla. 
Plumbago zeylanica. 
parmelia ceperata. 
Woodfordia floribunda. 
Leea macrophylla. 
Duranta plumerii, 
Ricinus communis. 


_ Crotalaria retusa. 


Lantana camara. 
Zizyphus xylopyra. 
Agave sisalana. 
Rauwolfia serpentina. 
Grewia microcos. 


Gymnosporia montana. 
Hibiscus furcatus. 
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Kanguli, Bandgul 


Kanheri 
Kanphulia, Bisur 
Kankuti 

Kare i 
Karhi-Nimb ... 
Kari, Bhandire 
Karwand 
Karvi : 
Kate-ringani ... 
Kaundal 

Kavli 

Kevani 

Kusari 
Lal Chameli ... 
Lajalu 
Madzhing 
Mahalunga 
Mondie 
Morbel 

Moriel 
Nagphani 
Nakchikni 
Neptad 

Nigdi 

Nil 

Nivdung 
Nivdung 
Pandhari 
Pandharphali 
Pitkuli 

Pitkuli Pendgul 
Pilu Katri 
Pithori 
Phulati 
Rametha 

Rui 


CHAPYER 1. Local Vernacular Name. e Seeils Mane: és 
ae i ae = mno emarginata. 
Physical Features, _>8Ali tae takes 
Fonusrs. Jephali Jatropha curcas. 


Loranthus longiflorus (on teak, 
ain amba and Kumbhi) L. 
cunearus (on Kinjal). 


Nerium odorum. 
Callicarpa lanate. 
Flemingia strobilifera. 
Webera corymbosa. 
Murraya keenigii. 
Clerodendron infortunatum. 
Carissa carendas. 
Strobilanthes callosus. 
Solanum xanthocarpum. 
Trichosanthes palmate. 
Phyllanthus reticulatus. 
Helicteres isora. 
Jasminum arboresoens. 
Quisqualis indica. 
Mimosa pudica, 
Dolichondronl falcata. 
Citrus medica. 
Lawsonia alba. 
Clematis triloba. 
Clematis gouriana. 
Opuntia dilleni. 
Maravellia zeylanica. 
Capparis aphylla. 

Vitex trifolia. 
Indigofera tinctoria. 
Euphorbia neriifolia. 
Euphorbia antiquorum. 
Murraya exotica. 
Flueggia microcarpa. 
Eugenia zeylanica, 
Ixora coccinea. 
Salvadora oleocides, 
Gymmnosporia Konkanensis. 
Acacia latronum, 
Lasiosiphon eriocephalus. 
Catstropia gigantea. 
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Local Vernacular Name, 
Shatavri 
Sher 
Sunn or Indian Hemp 
Sabja 
Sudra 
Tarwad 
Tippan or Tipani 
Toran 
Tulas re ads 
Tupa, Chichori, Panyal... 
Ukshi 


Scientific Name. CHAPTER 1. 
Asparagus racemosus. Physical Features. 
Forzsts. 


Euphorbia turucalli. 
Grotolaria junces. 
Abutilon indicum. 
Ocimum. basilocum. 
Cassia auriculata. 
Allophylus cobbe. 
Zizyphus rugosa. 
Ocimum sanctum. 
Canthium umbellatum. 
Calycopteris floribunda. 


Van Kapus Hibiscus vitifolius. 

Vavding Embelia ribes. 
CLIMBERS. 

Alei Dalbergia volubillis. 

Bhuikohala Tpomea digitata. 

Cane Catamum psedotenious thawat- 

tesic. 

Chambuli Bauhinia vahlii. 

Chikani Bridelia stipularis, 

Ghotwel Smilax macrophylla. 

Gunj Abrus _precatorius. 

Kavli Cryptolepis bunchanani. 

Kirkali Grewia pilosa. 

Kuhili Mucuna pruriens. 

Madwel Combretum ovalifolium, 

Navalicha Wel Ipomeea vitifolia. 

Palaswel Butea superba. 

Paryel ; Cyclea peltata. 

Pondguliwel ... Dalbergia sympathetica. 

Shembi Acacia pennata. 

Shikekaj Acacia concinna. 

Supli Mundulea suberosa. 

Takla Cassia tora. 

Tugelmi Ipemia campanulata. 

Unhali Tephrosia purpurea. 

Vatoli Cocculus macrocarpus. 

Wakeri Wagatea spicata. 
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CHAPTER 1. Local Vernacular Name. Scientific Name, 
Physical Features, Bamsoo. 
Forzsrs, : : 
Chiva, Tokar, Modar, Dendrocalamus strictus. 
Mace. ; 
Konda Oxytenanthera stocksii. 
Ranchiva Oxytenanthera monostigma. 


Velu, Kalak, Padhai Bambusa arundinacea. 


GRASSES. 
Bhongrat Anthistiria ciliata, 
Bhale kusal Andropogon tricticeus. 
Buld grass Cyperus bulbosus. 
Chirka Eragrestis tremula. 


Chanya marvel 
Condal 


Andropogon pertusus. 
Andropogon permilis. 


Harali Cynodon dactylon. 
Kunda Ischeemum. pilosum, 
Kusali Andropogon contortus. 
Marvel Andropogon annulatus. 
Hut grass Cyperus rotundus. 
Pandhari kusal Aristida paniculata. 
Pavnya Ischeenum suleatum. 
Phuli Apluda varia. 

Rosha Andropogon scheenanthus. 
Shenda Ischoenum laxum. 
Shimpi Panicum isachne. 
Wavashi Saccharum procerum, 


Vip Axmaate avy THe Witp Lire or Kotuapur District is mainly confined to 
Braps. the hilly region of the Sahyadris and its foot hills, It is 
essentially similar to that prevailing in the Deccan plateau 
generally. During the ex-Kolhapur State regime, the position 

of wild life was very safe indeed. The Chhatrapati Maharaja 

of Kolhapur and his feudatory Jahagirdars were keen 
naturalists, interested in the preservation of wild life. 

Shooting of wild life was the exclusive sport of the royal 

family, and illicit shooting or poaching was crushed with an 

iron hand. As a result of strict protection to wild life they 

were found in fairly large number in the forest areas of the 
Kolhapur district. However, the merger of the State with 
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Bombay State, wild life has dwindled down considerably. The 
increase in population and consequent indiscriminate cutting 
of forest for extension of cultivation under the Grow More 
Food Campaign, the development of roads and fast-moving 
vehicles, the illicit shooting and poaching for food and profit 
by people possessing crop protection guns, both in and out of 
season, and without reference to sex or age, and trapping and 
snaring by professional hunting tribes, have all contributed to 
wholesale destruction of wild life. The Black-buck has almost 
come on the verge of extinction. Government have realised the 
urgent need for protecting the wild denizens of the forest and 
the passing of the Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds 
Protection Act (IV of 1951) is a great step towards the preser- 
vation of wild life. 


The most prominent amongst mammals of beasts of prey 
are the Tiger (Panthera tigris Linn), Patait Vagh, Panther or 
= sae (Panthera pardus Linn)—M. Dahanya Vagh or Biblya 

agh. 


Tigers were once in plenty in the hill forests of the Sahyadris. 
But now they are rare and met with only in the denser forests of 
the following places :— ; 


Radhanagari Range: 

Patyacha Dang, Kala Dang, Surangi, Rametha. 
Bavada Range: 

Karul, Bavade Sadure. 


Ajra Range : 
Suleran, Gavse. 


Human beings are as a rule unmolested, and no man-eaters 
have been recorded in the recent past. However, due to exter- 
mination of sambhars, cheetals, etc., which form their natural 
food, tigers are reported to have become cattle lifters. Leopards 
are comparatively rare but panthers are less intolerant of heat 
and are found in the thick evergreen to semi-evergreen hill 
forests of the district. Wild boar and porcupines form their 
natural food. Village dogs, goats and donkeys are also taken 
occasionally. The leopard is perhaps the most effective natural 
check against the wild pig, whose ravages in paddy and sugar- 
cane fields are notorious and hence it may be considered a great 
friend of the agriculturists. 


Among the leopards and panthers, several varieties are 
distinguished locally. ‘Dahanya Vagh’ the spotted tiger, which 
is very rarely found now, is dreaded more than the tiger. 
‘Biblya Vagh’ is said to be of three kinds, two large, viz., 
Karanjya and Tendva and one small, viz. Khandli or Biblya. 
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The general distribution of panthers or leopards in the 
district is as under :— 


Panhala Range : 


Western strip of the Panhala range about 10 miles in 
width. 


Radhanagari Range : 

Patyacha Dang, Kaladang, Surangi and Rametha. 
Ajra Range : 

Suleran, Savse and Awandi. 


Bavada Range : 
Karul, Bavada and Sadure. 


The serious encroachment of cultivation into the natural 
habitat of panthers and leopards has been mainly responsible 
for reducing their incidence considerably. The hunting leopard 
or the chita is now extinct, as is the case in Central India, where 
it was once found in plenty. 


Among the wild cats felis chaus (M. Ran manjar) occurs 
to a considerable extent, It lives in open forests and shrub 
jungle and is a serious pest of the poultry. The other two 
varieties of cats live in thick forests but are comparatively rare, 
viz., paradoxcerus musanga (M. Kavali manjar) and Viverricula 
indica (M. Javadi manjar or the small Indian civet cat). The 
civet cat is valued for its civet which, in small dosage, is used 
in perfumery and medicine. 


The Sloth Bear (Melursus ursiners M. Asval) is restricted to 
the well-wooded hilly portions of the Ghat area. During the 
day, it lives in hollows in rocks or in ravines and at night 
times comes down to the plains in search of honey combs and 
Mahua flowers, of which it is very fond. It lives on roots 
and fruits of forest trees and feeds on ants and _ insects. 
It seldom attacks man unprovoked and does little injury to 
cattle. 


Of the Dog tribe the principal representatives are : — 


(1) The striped Hyena (Hyana striata-M. Taras) is fairly 
common in all hills and forests. It generally seeks shelter in 
natural holes or caves during day time, and moves about 
during night time in search of animal carcasses. It is a useful 
scavenger. . 


(2) The wolf (Ganis lupus-M. Landaga) is generally found 
in plaing but its number has considerably diminished. It lifts 
sheep and goats at night. 


(3) The jackal (Canis aureus-M. Kolha) is found in abun- 
dance in the plains. It is a useful scavenger but at the same 
time it is harmful to poultry, sugarcane and groundnut. 
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(4) The Indian Fox (Canis aureus-M. Kolha) is common in CHAPTER 1, 
the open country in the eastern portion of the district. It is Physical Features. 
a useful animal to the agriculturists in that it lives chieflywirp Anneats 4xp 
on field rats, mice, reptiles and insects. The jackals and Biaps. 
foxes in the small hill round about Kolhapur give an excellent Ting teibe: 
coursing, which is a favourite amusement among the Maratha 
aristrocracy. 


(5) The Wild dog (Cuon alpinus-M. Kolsunda) is highly 
destructive of sambhar and other game. They usually hunt 
in packs of 20 to 25. Even the tiger and panthers get scared 
by the presence of wild dogs. 


Among the bats the Flying Fox (Peteropus giganteus-M.- Bats. 
Waghul) is quite common. They cause great damage to orchards, 
especially as they raid, usually after sunset, in large numbers. 


Among the rodents, the Indian porcupine (Hystrix lencura, Rodents. 
Gray and Hard wicke M. Salindar) is very common, Tt lives 
in burrows dug in the ground or-recky hill sides and is very 
harmful to agriculture as wellas to forest plantations. It eats 
up all the seed sown and also gnaws and uproots seedlings to 
eat the efishy cotyledons. 


The Giant Squirrel (Ratufa indica) is very attractive due to 
its bright reddish brown colour. It is found rarely in the Ghat 
forests. 


The Five striped squirrel (Funambulus pennanti-M. Khar) 
is usually found in the neighbourhood of habitations. It is 
highly destructive of forest seeds, both in nurseries and in 
plantations. 


The Hare (Lepus nigricallis-M, Sasa) is found in the scrub Hare, 
jungle. Due to their unregulated hunting and snaring by the 
local tribes, their number has depleted considerably. 


The deer family is perhaps the worst affected by the illicit Deer. 
shooting and poaching. It needs complete protection, at least 
for some years to come. At present they are found only in the 
interior forests in the Sahyadris. 


The Sambhar (Rusa aristotelis-M, Sambhar) is restricted to the 
hilly portions. They are mainly found in the forests of the 
following places: — 

Bavada Range: 
Palsambe, Saitawade, Aslaj. 
Ajra Range: 
Latgaon, Haloli, Gavse. 
Radhanagari Range: 
Patyacha Dang, Kaladang, Surangi, Rametha. 
Karvir Range: 
Mhasurii. 
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CHAPTER 1. The spotted deer (Axis maculatus-M. Cheetal) prefers 
Physteal Fe Pesca: plains and the foot-hills of forests in the neighbourhood of 
Wu Annuats anpCUltivation. Their number has considerably dwindled. They 

Bros. mainly occur in Fombare forests of Panhala Range and the 

Deer. Latgaon, Haloli, and Gawase forests of Ajra Range. It is the 
fairest of India’s deer. “There is no more beautiful sight in 
creation than a Chital stag in sun-flecked dell ”.* 


The Barking deer (Muntiacus muntijakay-M. Bhekar) is also 
met with in small numbers, in forests of Karvir, Ajra and 
Radhanagari Ranges. 


Among the antelopes, mention may be made of the Black-buck 
(Antilope cervicapra-M. Kalvita). This is an inhabitant of the 
open shrub and plain grassy areas in the neighbourhood of 
cultivation, At one time they used to move in large herds in 
open parts of Raibag and Shirol. At present, it has become 
almost extinct due to indiscriminate shooting by illegal methods, 
without regard to age or sex. 


The Mouse deer (Meminna indica-M. Pisora) is only occasionally 
found in the forests of Sahyadris. 


Bison, Gour or the Indian Bison (Gavecus gaurus-M. Gau) is the 
largest of all existing bovines. The Marathas consider bison 
a bull and generally do not shoot it. Because of this supersti- 
tion, the bisons have received natural protection and are found 
in fairly large mumbers especially in the Radhanagari Range. 
They occur principally in the following places: — 


Radhanagari Range: 
Patyacha Dang, Kala Dang, Surangi, Rametha. 


Panhala Range: 
Kolik, Barki, Gothane, Padsali, Kode Bk., Asandoli, 
Pombare, Anaskura forests. 


Bavada Range: 
Kitawade jungle area (Gangotri site). 


Of the smaller animals allied to both cat and dog, the common 
Mongoose (Herpestes Edkardsii-M. Mungusa) deserves mention. 
It is destructive to snakes, both poisonous and non-poisonous, 
and sometimes becomes a serious threat to poultry because 
of its mass-slaughtering propensities. 


Boars, The Wild Boar (Sus indicus-M. Dukar) occurs in abundance 
in all the hill forests of the district. They usually come out at 
night in large herds, and cause wholesale destruction of agricul- 
tural crop. It is the greatest enemy of the agriculturists, to 
whom gun licences are given liberally for crop protection. 
Boar hunting is favourite sport among the Marathas. 


* Robert A, Sterndale, Natural History of the Mammalia of India and Ceylon, 
pp. 506-507. 
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Monkeys, both ‘makads’ and ‘vanars’ are gourd all over the CHAPTER 1. 
district. The ‘vanar’, the larger one generally frequents near ae 
about villages, whereas the ‘makad’ is sencrall seen in they sical Features, 
interior forests. Due to large-scale destruction of forests, the Brrps, 
monkeys have been forced to make depredations on gardens and = Monkeys. 
orchards and do considerable damage. Out of respect for 
Hanuman, the monkey God, the Hindus, as a rule, do not shoot 
monkeys. 


Most of the birds given by Shri Salim Ali in his catalogue on Birds, 
the Birds of Deccan are found in Kolhapur. 


The principal game birds of the district are: — 
(i) Green Pigeons (M. Harial). 


(ii) Pigeons (M. Parwa), especially the green rock pigeon 
commonly inhabiting the hill forts, 


(iii) Grey Partridge (M. Titur or Citur). 


The Grey Jungle Fowl (M.'Ran Kombada) is found only in 
the interior thick forest areas. The Peafowl (M, Mor or Landor) 
has become comparatively very rare. 


The Great Indian Bustard (M. Hum, Kardhonk) and the 
Lesser Florican (M. Canya Mor), which live in open shrub areas, 
have become rare due to indiscriminate snaring and netting 
by the professional tribes. 


THe Puysica, FEATURES of THE KoLHaPur District are of Frsu axp 
varied nature consisting of plains, plateaus and hill ranges. ee 
The Western Ghat which forms the western boundary of the ei 
district has thrown several spurs in the eastern region. The high 
altitudes of these ranges and spurs with their copious rainfall, 
have given rise to a number of streams and small valleys. The 
six rivers of the district, namely, the Warna, Panchaganga, 
Dudhaganga, Wedganga, Hiranyakeshi and Ghataprabha, offer 
many sites suitable for dams and weirs, Due to construction of 
a series of weirs on the Panchaganga, which is formed by the 
confluence of five streams, the Tulsi, Kasari, Bhogawati, Brahmi, 
and Kumbhi, a considerable quantity of water is retained in 
the river, thereby affording suitable habitat for a large number 
of fish. Further, when the tributaries of this river dry up after 
the monsoon, fishes from these tributaries also migrate into the 
Panchaganga for shelter and forage. Besides, there are many 
natural lakes, irrigation tanks, reservoirs and perennial ponds, 
chief of which are Radhanagari reservoir, Rankala lake, Kagal 
tank, Atigra tank, Kalamba tank, Wadgaon tank, Rajaram tank 
and Talasanda tank. where piscicultural activities are being 
undertaken by the department. With the implementation of 
several new irrigation development schemes, which have a direct 
or indirect bearing on fisheries, pisciculture is bound to gain 
More importance in this region. 
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Important fresh water fauna of the district comprises the 
following varieties of fish: — 


Scientific Name. Local Name. 
OrveR: OPISTHOMI. 
Family : MAaAS?tacEMBELIDA. 
Mastacembelus armatus (Lacep.) ... Vam, Vambat. 


Vam which is usually found in rivers, does not figure much 
in the catches. It attains a size of about two feet and is 
highly prized as food. It is usually caught on small hooks as it 
frequents boulders with some currents where it is difficult 
to net. 


Orver: APODES. 
Family: ANGUILLIDA. 
Anguilla anguilla {(Ham.) .. Aheer. 


Aheer from the eel group is a rare variety found in rivers. 
It is usually caught by hooks and line. Being a foul eater, is not 
much relished as food though its flesh is considered as a diet 
for invalids. It is disliked by many in view of its snake like 
appearance. It grows to about 4 feet in length. 


OrpER: EVENTOGNATHI. 
Family: Cyprinipz. 
Sub-family : Abramidine. 


Oxyaster clupecids (Bl.) ... Wadshi. 
Oxyaster phulo .. Alkut. 


These are bright silvery fishes, locally known as vadshi or alkut. 
The former grows to about 9 inches while the latter grows to 
about 4 inches. These are abundant in rivers and constitute 
the mainstay of the fishermen as well as of the poor 
consumers as the fish is cheap and available in large quantities. 
They are surface feeders, subsisting mainly on planktonic insect 
larvee and worms. In view of their larvicidal character, they 
are regarded as useful in animal anal campaign. 


Sub-family : Rasborine. 


Barilius bendelisig (Ham.) .. JShorya. 
Barilius evezardi (Day) .. Jhorya. 
Perilampus atpar (Ham.) .. Sonukii. 
Danio cequipinnatus (MeClelland) ...  Balloki. 
Brachydanio rario (Ham.) ‘ ... Dandai. 
Rasbora daniconius (Ham.) ... Dandvan, 


Of the aforesaid varieties, only dandvan is common in the 
catches while the remaining are found in small numbers in 
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rivers and streams. These fishes being small in size, are not CHAPTER 1. 
valued much, Nevertheless, they form food for the poor class. Physloal Fe iia 
Dandvan and dandai in view of their brilliant colours find a place "'fisn ann 
in aquarium. Dandvan and balooki are of some use as  FisHunizs. 
larvicidal fish. HEHE, 


Sub-family : Cyprinine. 


Puntius (Tor) khudree (Sykes)—Locally called as 
mhasheed—is the angler’s delight. It is also called as mahaseer 
of the Deccan and is found in most of the rivers of Kolhapur, 
particularly in parts of rivers frequented by Garra-mullya. It 
prefers rocky-bed and moderately strong current. The fish 
attains large size and reaches a weight of 30 to 40 lbs. 


Puntius (Tor) mussullah (Sykes): Mhasheed is another large 
size carp and reaches a length of over three feet and weighs 
over 20 Ibs. It is one of the species of mahaseers and gives good 
sport to the anglers. 


Puntius jerdoni (Day) ... Parag. 
Puntius kolus (Sykes) ..) Kolshi. 
Puntous sarana (Ham.) .. Khavli. 


The above species are medium sized carps growing from 
6 to 18 inches and weighing upto a seer or more and are common 
in most of the lakes and rivers of Kolhapur. They are used 
as food all over the district and are also of some value as 
semi-game fishes. 


Puntius ticto (Ham.).—Loecally called as khavli, is a small 
hardy species. It has no value as food but is useful as larvicidal 
fish of the district. 


Other Puntius species are: —~ 


Puntius amphibius (C. and V.) .. Khavli. 
Puntius melanostigma (Day) .. Khavli. 
Puntius stigma (C. and V.) oa | Khavli, 
Puntius fraseri (Hora and Misra) ... Kadwi. 


The following five Labeo species which are common carps of 
Kolhapur waterways are esteemed as food and game fishes: —. 


Labeo calbasu. (Ham.) ... Kanas. 

Labeo boggut (Sykes) ... Sandasi, Sandas. 
Labeo fimbriatus (Bl.). .. Tambir. 

Labeo porcellus (Heckel) ... Tambudki, 


Labeo bata ... Tambti. 
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Other fishes belonging to this sub-family are: — 


Garra mullya (Sykes) ... Mullya. 

Garra bicornuta (Rao) .. Mullya. 
Cirrhina fulungee (Sykes) .. Mulicha ganna. 
Cirrhina reba (Ham.) 

Rohtee cotio (Ham.) .. Phankut. 
Rohitee yigorsit (Sykes) .. Vatani. 


Schizmatorhynchus (Nukta) nukta (Sykes)—Nukta or bhobri— 
is the two-mouthed fish of the local fishermen—rather a rare 
variety. A conspicuous slit which lies near the nasal apertures 
and above the oral aperture, has given two-mouthed appearance 
to the fish. 


Rapidly growing varieties of carps viz., Catla catla (Ham.), 
Labeh rohita (Ham.) and Cirrhina mrigala (Ham.) locally 
called catla, rohu and mirgal respectively and imported from 
Bengal, have been introduced in irrigation tanks and reservoirs 
by the Department of Fisheries. They are expected to breed 
and establish themsélves in due course and thus provide 
a local source for producing the major carp fry. Catla, the 
quickest growing carp, weighing upto 40 Ibs. is caught from the 
tank stocked. Rohu and mirgal weighing upto 20 Ibs. are 
common, in catches brought from the tanks leased out. They 
grow up to three feet in length and are highly esteemed as food. 


Family: Copitipz:, 


Lepidocephachthys quntea (Ham.) .... Mori. 
Lepidocephachthys thermalic (C. & V.). Mori. 


Nemachilichtys ruppelli (Sykes) ..  Chikli. 
Nemachilus denisonix (Day) .. Murunga. 
Nemachilus botius (Ham.) .» Chikli, 
Nemachilus sp. .. Chikli, 


Botia striata var. kolhapurensis non-Waghmasa. 


These are small varieties not growing more than three inches. 
They are bottom feeders, dwelling usually on gravelly and 
sandy bottom. There is a belief that soup prepared from these 
fishes cures cough and cold. 


Waghmasa from the loaches group is a beautiful coloured 
fish. The body is diversified by broad dark and narrow yellow 
bands. On the upper surface of the head the dark and yellow 
streaks form a trident mark. The fish being hardy and 
beautiful, finds a place in the aquaria. 
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OrpEeR: OSTARIOPHYSI 
Sus-Orper: SILUROIDZ. 
Family: Siturw2. 


Ompak bimaculatus (Bl.) .. Wanz. 
Ompak pabo (Ham.) ... Kaliwanj. 
Wallago attu (BL) .. Valshivada. 


All these varieties of fish are carnivorous and are highly 
esteemed as food. Wanj and kaliwanj grow to about one foot in 
length. Valshivada grows to about five feet and is called a fresh 
water shark in view of its voracious nature, They are found 
in rivers as well as in tanks. 


Family: BaGripa. 


Mystus cavasius (Ham.) .. Katirna. 
Mystus seenghala (Sykes) .. Singalu. 
Mystus malabaricus (jerdon) ... Shingti, 
Mystus aor (Ham.) .. Shingalu. 
Rita hastata (Val.) =. Kurdu. 
Rita pevimentata (Val.) » Ghoghrya. 


These fishes are usually found in rivers. Katirna, shingti, 
ghoghrya grow to about 10 inches while kudru grows to about 
six inches. Shingalu grows to about 18 inches and is relished 
as food. 


Family: SIsoriw#. 


Gagata itchkeea (Sykes) .. Itchka. 
Glyptothorax lonah (Sykes) .. Phattar chittu, 
Glyptothorax annandalei (Hora) ... Phattar chittu. 
Bagarius bagarius (Ham.) .. Khirit. 


All these varieties are found in rivers and are not very 
common in the catches. Khirit also known as blind fish, in 
view of its very small eyes ag compared to its huge body, is 
sometimes caught in river Panchaganga and Krishna. It is 
an ugly looking fish yellowish in colour with large irregular 
brownish black cross bands. It is considered as the largest 
fresh water fish. It grows to an enormous size. Specimens 
measuring about five and half feet and weighing upto 150 Ibs. 
have been caught in the river Panchganga, 


Family: ScHi.eews, 


Preutropictlys taakree (Sykes) ... Munvi, Vyadi. 
Neotrpius khavalchor (Kulkarni) ... Khavalchor. 
Pseudotropius atherinoide (Bl.) .. Sura. 


These fishes are found only in rivers and are not very 
common in the catches. They grew to about eight to ten inches in 
length. Khavalchor occurs in Krishna and Panchganga rivers. 
Its specific local name signifies its remarkable lepidophagous 
habit of feeding on the scales of others fishes. 
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OrpER: CYPRINODONTES. 
Family: CYPRINODONTIDA, 
Aplochilus lineatus (C. and V.) 


It is a small fish not growing more than three inches. It is 
a surface feeder known for its larvicidal nature. It is found in 
river Bhogavati and rarely in Panchaganga river. 

ORDER: SYNENTOGNATHI. 
Family: XEMENTODONTIDA. 


Xenentodon cancila ... Takali. 


This fish is rarely found in rivers and is not of commercial 
importance. 


OrvER: LABYRINTHICI. 
Family: OPHICEPHALIDE. 


Chana gachua (Ham,} .. Dokarya. 
Chana leucopunctatus (Sykes) ... Kalamasa, Murrel. 
Chana marulius (Ham.) ... Kalamasa, Murrel. 
Channa striatus (B1.) ... Mangsha. 
Osphronemus goramy (Lacep). ... Gorami. 


Dokarya, murrel and mangsha are generally found in rivers 
and tanks. Being carnivorous, they are not useful for fish 
culture. Murrel or Kalamasa are highly esteemed for their 
flesh, hence highly priced as compared to other fishes. They 
grow to about three feet to four feet in length. In view of their 
snake-like appearance, they are called as “ snake-headed fishes ”. 
Due to presence of accessory respiratory organs, they can 
temain alive out of water for a considerable time. Dokrya and 
mangsha grow to about a foot in length. 


Gorami is newly introduced in some of the tanks in Kolhapur 
district. It grows to about one and half foot in length. This 
fish breeds in confined waters and being herbivorous, is 
eminently suitable for fish culture. 


OrpdER: PERCOMORPHI. 


Family: AMBASSIDE. 


Ambassis ranga (Ham.) ... Kachki, Chambardi. 
Ambassis nama (Ham.) .. Kachki, Chambardi. 


These are small carnivorous fishes found in tanks and rivers. 
They grow to about two to three inches in length. They are 
termed as “Glass fish” in view of their transparent body. 
They find a place in the acquaria. 
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Orner: GOBIODE. CHAPTER 1. 
Family; Gosrz. Perea! Femet 
FisHERriss. 
Glassogobius giuris (Ham.) Kharpya. Methods of Fishing. 


Fishing in rivers and tanks 1s done by means of cast nets 
(Phenkani), fixed nets (Ghal) drag nets (Vadap), drift nets 
(Kandale) and hook and line (Gana). 


The most elementary type of net in vogue which can still Cast Net. 
continue to be of great use to inland fisheries, is the cast net 
locally known as Phekani, Phek-jal, Sokari and Jhyar. This 
net when cast in water takes the form of a perfect circle and 
settles down over the fish. At the centre of this circle, there 
is a long string for pulling the net. The periphery of the net 
is provided with weights to make it sink down quickly into 
the depths. The peripheral margin of the net is folded to form 
a series of pockets wherein fish get trapped when the net is 
hauled by pulling the string. ‘The mesh of the net varies from 
3” to 2” (square) depending on the size of the fish to be caught. 
This net is made of twine and the cost varies from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 50 according to the size and mesh of the net. 


It is a conical type of net, the base of which is open and Fised Ne on 
rectangular. The length of the net from the rim of the base 7" °@"”" 
to the tapering cod end is about 35 feet and the circumference 
at the mouth varies from, 30 feet to 40 feet.’ The size of the 
mesh diminishes as the net tapers towards its: extremity where 
it forms an impenetrable bag. The net at the mouth is made 
of strong hemp twine with 4” mesh (square) and at the tapering 
end it is made of thin twine with }” mesh (square). 


The net is operated just after monsoon till there is strong 
current in the river. The net is so fixed that its mouth is kept 
wide open against the current in a rectangular form by 
supporting the lateral sides of the mouth by means of 
two strong bamboo poles. The poles are kept in position by 
means of wire ropes which are firmly fixed on both the banks. 
The fish collected at the cod end is taken out by loosening the 
ropes tied reund it. The cost of the net is. about Rs. 200. 


This is the largest type of net used for capture of fish both Drag.nets (Bava). 
in rivers and tanks. The net is made of cotton twine and 
consists of 10 to 20 rectangular pieces, the number depending 
on the width of the sheet of water and on middle conical piece. 
Each piece is about 18 feet in length and: 22 feet in height 
with 1” stretched mesh. The middle piece is conical in shape 
and with its cod-end resembles the fixed net described above. 
The rings formed by the rectangular pieces on either side-of 
this conicle bag are very extensive and collect the fish in the 
bag when dragged. The whole net while in operation is 
provided with wooden or tin floats along the head rope 
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to increase the buoyancy. A few small stones are tied to the 
ground rope to serve as sinkers. These keep the net erect. The 
operation of this net is interesting. A wall net is first stretched 
across the river, where fishing operations are to be undertaken, 
so that the fish scared by the drag net may not escape. Then 
the drag net is spread across the river about a furlong away 
from the wall net. Two coir ropes about 2” thick and about 
50 feet long are tied to the ends of the drag net. Each end is 
pulled by 10-15 persons and the net is thus dragged along the 
river, When the drag net comes closer to the wall net, its 
one end is joined to the adjacent end of the other net. Then 
the two free ends are pulled and the combined net is dragged 
across the river on to the bank. In the process of dragging 
the net, most of the fish are enclosed in the central conical 
part of the drag net, from where they are emptied by loosening 
the rope tied round cod end. The drag net is operated in the 
tank in the manner described above except that the stationary 
wall net is not used, as the drag net is hauled on the opposite 
bank. Each rectangular.piece costs about Rs. 75 and the middle 
conicle piece costs:about Rs. 250. 


Drift nets known as kandals, used in the Kolhapur district, 
are of different meshes varying from 14” to 7”. Usually 
24 rectangular pieces are joined together and operated by 
12 fishermen. The net while in operation is provided with 
small sticks of reed locally known as “kavas”, along the head 
rope to increase the buoyancy. A few small stones or 
earthenware ovals are tied to the ground rope to serve as sinkers. 
The drift nets are used in summer when the depth of water in 
the rivers and tanks is considerably reduced. The common drift 
nets used in deep waters.elsewhere are not yet common in 
Kolhapur waters, although they are being introduced by the 
Department of Fisheries in deep tanks and reservoirs as the 
Laxmi Reservoir (Radhanagari), Kalamb Reservoir ete. 


In addition to fishing by nets, hook and line method of fishing 
is also followed by fishermen of Kolhapur district. About 
200 hooks are attached to a line which measures 1.600 feet in 
length. About two empty tins or dried pumpkins are attached to 
the head rope to serve as floats. This kind of fishing is practised 
throughout the year in deeper sheets of water. 


There are no concentrated fishing villages in the Kolhapur 
district as are found in the coastal district. The survey 
conducted by the department in 1955 reveals that there -are 
825 houses of fishermen scattered in 63 villages mostly on the 
banks of the rivers and their tributaries. The total population 
of fishermen is 5,775, out of which 993 are actively engaged 
in fishing: As fishing does not provide full-time job fishermen 
are obliged to work as field labourers and masons. All 
fishermen are Hindus and belong to three different sub-castes 
namely Bhoi, Bagdi and Koli. Monday is observed as sabbath 
day when no fishing is done. Fishermen after catching the 
fish prefer to sell it in the local markets if the catch is large. 
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Otherwise, fisherwomen and old men hawk the fish from door 
to door. Although fishcuring is not undertaken, considerable 
quantity of salted fish is imported into the district for local 
consumption from the Ratnagiri district. 


There is only one co-operative society of Bhoi fishermen of 
Kolhapur entitled the “Bhoiraj Fisheries Co-operative Society 
Ltd. “The society obtains from the Fisheries Department 
fishing rights of tanks and lakes and portions of rivers in the 
district on concessional rental annually to provide gainful 
employment to its members.” 


Fresh water fisheries, particularly stocking of carp fry in 
inland waters and operation of deep tank fishing, provide ample 
scope for development in Kolhapur district. The Department 
of Fisheries, Bombay, extended its activities to Kolhapur and 
opened a sub-office at Kolhapur in 1951 to find a local source of 
supply of fish seed. Survey of sheets of water near Kolhapur 
indicated availability of fry of Labeo fimbriatus, locally known 
as “Tambir”, in large quantity...The young ones (fry) are 
collected during monsoon and are reared in special nurseries. 
After they attain 4” to 6” size they are liberated in ponds and 
lakes. Although “Tambir” is found in plenty in the district, 
culture of this fish alone in ponds and tanks is not profitable 
on account of its comparative slow growth. Fry of quick growing 
varieties of carps such as Catla, Rohu and Mrigal, are, there- 
fore, annually imported in large quantities from Calcutta and 
after ‘rearing them to 4” to 6” size, they are released in ponds 
and lakes. This is being done with a view to enriching the 
fisheries of the district so that more and more nutritious food 
may be available to people and fishermen may have gainful 
employment. 

In addition to the above, the following schemes have been 
undertaken during the Second Five-Year Plan in the Kolhapur 
district. 


Under this scheme fresh water sheets in the district will be 
stocked with rapidly growing varieties of carp fry specially 
imported from Calcutta. The scheme already formed a part of 
the Ist Five Year Plan and is continued in the 2nd Five Year 
Plan. The total targets set out for the district during the second 
plan period are as under :~- 

(i) Stocking of carp fry in Nos.—1,37,500. 
(ii) Acres of water sheets to be surveyed—14,000. 
(iii) Fish to be netted in Ibs.—76,000. 


Under this scheme, one deep freezer is allotted. to 
one of the fishermen’s co-operative. societies in the district for 
the purpose of preservation of unsold stock of fish. The deep 
freezer is allotted on the basis of 1/3 subsidy and 2/3 loan. 
Besides Government bear half the rental of the stall for 
first six months. The cost of the freezer is estimated at Rs. 4,500. 

(G.0.P.). L-c Vf 768—4a 
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This scheme is envisaged to stock extensive irrigation 
reservoirs in the district with the fingerlings of the carp fry 
imported from Calcutta. The programme during the second 
plan period is as under :— 


(1) Stocking of fish—(in number) 1,58;000 
(2) Netting of fish—(in lbs.) 1,87,500. 


THOUGH. SNAKES ARE PRESENT ALL OVER THE DISTRICT, a large 
variety of them abound in the region of Vishalgad, Bhudargad, 
Bavda and parts of Gadhinglaj. The reported cases of death due 
to snake bite in this district for the years 1948-1952, as given 
below, indicate the role played by these animals in the life of 
the people in this district. 

. No. of deaths due to snake bites. 


Year. Town Circle. Rural Circle, Total. 
1949 2 44 46 
1950 3 25 28 
1951 4 38 42 
1952 5 27 32 


The snakes listed below are from records available in the 
Fauna of British India by Dr. Smith (1943), various observations 
in the Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society and 
personal investigations. 


Family Typhlopide 

Typhlops porrectus (M. Daud).—These are small worm-like 
snakes, without any distinct neck region. They are nearly 
blind. The colour ranges from deep to blackish brown and 
the scales on the. body- are cycloid. The pelvic girdle is 
represented by a couple of vestigeal bones. There is a spine 
at the tail end, which is used: for burrowing in decaying wood 
and vegetation. It feeds upon worms.and insects and grows 
to about eight inches in length and prefers to live underground. 


Fam. Uropeltidea 


Uropeltig Ocellatus and Uropeltis phipsoni—The latter 
snakes are seen in the hilly and heavy monsoon regions of the 
district. The former is yellowish brown and the latter 
purplish brown. Transverse series of small yellow black edged 
ocelli are present on the dorsal side while the belly is brown 
with large yellow spots or cross-bars or mottled patches. They 
have small eyes at the tapering anterior end and grow to about 
20 to 21 inches in length. They are found buried in soil at high 
altitudes, feeding on insects. 


Family Boide 


Python molurus molurus, (M. Ajgar) 
Eryx conicus (M. Parad) 
Eryx Johni (M. Dutondya) 


Python molurus melurus (M. Ajgar) differs from P. M. 
bivittatus by the indistinctiveness of the lance-shaped mark on 
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head. These sluggish snakes prefer rocky slopes and also 
watery places. They are brown with pinkish spots and stripes. 
They grow up to 18 feet and often weigh more than 250 lbs. 
The food consists mainly of birds and mammals which are killed 
by constriction. 


Eryx conicus (M. Parad and also Durkya Ghonas) yellowish, 
brownish or greyish above with a dorsal series of large, 
dark-brown, black-edged spots, usually confluent with one 
another to form a zigzag stripe; lower parts yellowish or 
whitish, the outer scale rows with small brown spots.. Female 
is longer than male, two or three feet in length. It feeds on 
small frogs, birds, mammals and even snakes. It is a harmless 
sluggish snake often exhibited by snake charmers ag poisonous. 


Eryx Johni (M. Dutondya) is longer than Eryx conicus. It is 
sandy grey with black-edged dorsal brown scales, with distinct 
dark traverse bands, particularly in the tail end. The under- 
parts are whitish, spotted with dark brown. This snake is 
found more in hilly regions devoid.of vegetation. 


Fam: Colubridee. 


This family is represented by the following species of 
snakes : — 


1. Ptyas Mucosus (M. Dhaman). 
2. Coluber fasciolatus (M. Nagin). 
3. Liopeltis calamaria. 

4. Oligodon teniolatus. 

5. Lycodon aulicus (Wolf snake). 
6. Natrix piscator (M. Pan-divad). 
7. Bioga forsteni. 

8 Psammophis leithi. 

9. Dryophis nasutus (M. sarptoli). 


Ptyas mucosus (M. Dhaman)—Brown with irregular but 
strongly marked black cross-bars on the posterior half of the 
body forming a reticulate pattern. The younger ones have 
dark-edged cross-bars on the anterior surface. These are very 
agile snakes often growing to about 10 feet in length. When 
cornered they emit a sound of a milder tone than a kite and 
strike viciously. The bite is, of course, not poisonous. The 
male is slightly slate coloured. It ig ramoured that these snakes 
wind round the feet of cattle and lash with their tail. 
However, it has been observed that this snake is capable of 
twining round a body into a sort of bowline knot which is 
normally difficult to open. It may be that such knots are used 
for anchoring while catching its prey. This snake is. very 
common and is an important enemy of rats. Farmerg should 
not destroy this snake, as it helps them on reduce rodents on 
the farm. : 
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Coluber fasciolatus (M. Nagin)—Older individuals are 
uniformly brown with lower parts whitish or yellowish. The 
snake grows to about 44 feet in length and is very vicious. 
When cornered, it erects and flattens the body behind the neck 
like a cobra; so it is often mistaken to be a cobra. 


Liopeltis calamaria.—Light-brown with black-edged scales 
showing distinct longitudinal lines along the vertebral region. 
A series of dark spots on each side of the head. These snakes 
are found particularly in the hilly region, though not very 
common. 


Oligodon taeniolatus.—Light-brown to buff above with narrow 
black transverse cross-bars, the colour of which is confined ‘to 
the edges of the scales. There are at least five colour 
variations. This snake is seen in gardens and often mistaken 
to be a krait. It is a harmless snake. 


Lycodon amlicus.—These snakes are particularly nocturnal 
in habit and are excellent climbers. They bite readily when 
molested. It has a fondness for entering human habitations. 
It grows to about one foot in length and due to its deep brown 
colour and whitish cross-bars, it is often mistaken to be a krait. 
It is a harmless snake. 


Natrix piscator (M. Pan-divad).—It is essentially a snake of 
the plains living near water, breeding prolifically olive coloured 
with black spots dorsally and a whitish belly similarly edged 
with dark spots. It grows to three feet and feeds on frogs. 
It is easily tamed and many snake charmers carry this snake 
in their bag. A couple of more species of Natrix are also 
available in the district. 


Boiga forsteni (Cat snake)—Brown or reddish above with 
more or less regular, angular black spots or cross-bars with 
white spots between them. These are more distinct on the 
anterior half. This snake is more arboreal, feeding on calotes 
and birds and their eggs. It grows to about 44 feet in length 
and is very vicious. It coils into a sort of figure of eight and 
strikes very viciously. It kills the prey by constriction. 


Psammophis leithi—Light, yellowish above with four 
dark-brown longitudinal stripes, the median pair on either 
side of the vertebral line, conspicuous and bordered on each 
side with black spots which may be continuous with one another, 
extending up to the eye. 


This snake grows up to two feet in length. 


Dryophis nasutus (M. Sarptoli)—Verdant green above, the 
interstitial skin, black and white, forming oblique lines best 
marked on the anterior half of the body. Pale-green below. 
It is essentially a snake of the trees living on lizards and birds’ 
eggs. It looks’ harmless, but stares at the face and often has 
the habit of darting at the eyes. 
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Fam.; Elapide.—tThis. is represented by the following 
snakes: — 


Bungarus coeruleus (M. Manyar). 
Bungarus fasciatus (M. Aghi Manyar). 
Naja naja (M. Nag). 

Callophis melanurus, 


Bungarus coeruleus (M. Manyar).—Black above with a bluish 
line and having narrow white equidistant cross-bars more in 
the posterior region. Dorsal row of hexagonal scales and 
a single row of complete caudals distinguish this snake from 
others. It igs a very quiet snake growing to about 44 feet in 
length feeding on rats and other snakes. This is one of the 
most poisonous snakes of India, the poison of which is 
neurotoxic. 


Bungarus fasciatus (M. Aghi Manyar) is found in the hilly 
regions. It is alternately banded with black or purplish-black 
bands on a yellow background. Head is bordered by a yellow 
stripe. The specimen grows up to four feet in length and is 
said to be poisonous. 


Naja naja (M. Nag.).—This is quite a familiar snake with 
a hood, on which may be present a spectacle mark. The colour 
is brown but there are cases where the specimen was yellow. 
Such yellow specimen turn brown after a continuous exposure 
to atmosphere. This snake is: not normally aggressive. It is 
worshipped on Nagpanchmi day. The main food consists of 
frogs, and rodents and the maximum length is about 5 feet 
6 inches. When cornered it hisses intermittently and strikes 
with force. The poison is neurotoxic-and this is an important 
poisonous snake of the locality. 


Callophis melanurus (Coral snake).--Light brown above, head 
and neck black with yellow spots, tail with two black rings 
and the belly reddish in live specimen. This snake growing 
to above 23 feet curls up to expose the red under surface. It is 
a poisonous snake. 


Fam: Viperide—This is represented by Vipera russelli 
(M. Ghonas), Echis carinatus (M. Phoorsa) and Trimeresurus 
malabaricus. 


Vipera russelli (M, Ghonas)— Light brown above with 
three longitudinal series of large rounded or oval spots. These 
are usually brown in the centre and have a black margin edged 
with white. The vertebral chain may be confluent and the 
outer spots may be broken at their lower margins. This snake 
may be found both on the hills and in the plains. It hisses 
very loudly and deeply. It moves in a leisurely manner, 
but when disturbed and roused, it strikes with great force and 
determination literally hurling itself at its enemy. Grows to 
above five feet. 
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The poison fangs are bigger than those of the cobra and the 
action of the poison is more on the vascular system. It is 
one of the four most common poisonous snakes of India. 


Echis carinata (M. Phoorsa)—This small snake of the semi- 
desert is found in the rocky regions. It is a vicious creature, 
biting with least provocation, }with great malice and with 
a lightning-like rapidity. When excited it has the peculiar 
habit of rubbing the sides of the body against one another, in 
doing so forming almost the figure of 8 with its head in the 
centre. It grows to about two feet in length. It is a brown 
snake with deep brown spots on the body and an arrow-shaped 
mark on the head. It is one of the four most common poisonous 
snakes of India. 


Trimeresurus malabaricus—TLhis green pit viper growing to 
about two feet may be met with in jungles at high altitudes. 
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Ko.uarur history may be divided into three periods, early oe Huerony, 
.D. 100). 


Hindu period, partly mythic and partly historic, reaching to 
about A.D. 1347; Musalman period lasting from A.D. 1347 to 
about 1700; and Maratha period since 1700. Kolhaptir would 
seem to be one of the very old cities in the country. In making 
some excavations on its site in 1877 the foundations of 
a large Buddhist relic mound were turned up and in the 
centre of the mound was found a square stone box with, on 
the inner face of its square lid, an inscription of about the 
third century before Christ recording “The gift of Bamha 
made by Dhamaguta.”* Copper and lead coins and _ brass 
models have also been found at Kolhapir which show that 
about the first century after Christ it was under rulers who 
were kings or viceroys of the great Satakarni or Andhrabhritya 
dynasties of the North Deccan, one of whom bore the name 
Vilivayakura.2. About A.D. 150 the Egyptian geographer 
Ptolemy mentions Hippokura as the capital of Baleocures who 
governed the southern divisions of the Deccan peninsula. 
Hippokura is probably Kolhapur* and Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar 
identifies Baleocures with the Vilivayakura of the coins.* To 
about this time or a little earlier belong the Buddhist caves 
called Pandav Dara about six miles west of Panhala, and the 
Pavala caves near Jotiba’s hill about mine miles north-west 
of Kolhapir. From the Andhrabhrtyas the district would 
seem to have passed to the early Kadambas (A.D. 500) whose 
chief capital was at Palasika or Halsi in Belgaum about 
a hundred miles south-east of Kolhapir. From the early 
Kadambas it would seem to have passed to the early and 
Western Calukyas from about 550 to-760; to the Rastrakitas 
to 973; from the Rastrakitas to the Western Calukyas, who 


* This Chapter is contributed by Prof. R. V. Oturkar, 

+ Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, XIV. 147-154, Bombay Archeolo- 
gical Survey, Separate Number 10, page 39. 

2 Journal Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. XIV. 152-153; Professor Bhandarkar’s 
Early History of the Decean, 17, 20. 

8 tn fact it is Dr. Bhandarkar who identifies Hippokura with Kolhapur; but 
Dr. Katre, who lias examined the problem linguistically is of opinion that Hippokura 
cannot be derived from Kolhapura (Social Survey of Kolhapur by N. V. Sohani, Vol II, 

age 2). 3 
EG Bertius’ Ptolemy, 205; Deccan Early History, 20. 
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held the district, to about 1190 and while under them, to the 
Kolhapur Silaharas (A.D. 942-1205), and to the Dévagiri Yadavas 
upto the Musalman conquest of the Deccan about 1347. 
Of the early and Western Calukyas no copper plates or stone 
inscriptions referring to Kolhapir proper have yet been found, 
Of the Rastrakitas, two copper plate grants have been found, 
one at Samangad fort four miles south of Gadhinglaj and 
another at Sangli town. The Samangad grant, which belongs 
to the seventh Rastrakita king Dantidurga or Dantivarma II, 
bears date Sak 675 (A.D. 733-54) and mentions that 
Dantidurga’s victorious elephants ploughed up the bank of 
the river Réva or Narmada, that he acquired supreme 
dominion by conquering Vallabha, and that he easily defeated 
the army of the Karnatak which was expert in dispersing the 
kings of Kanci or Conjevéram and Kerala, the Colas, the 
Pandyas, Sriharsé, and Vajrata’. The Sangli copper plate 
grant belongs to the fourteenth king Govind V and is dated 
Sak 855 (A.D. 933-34). Of the Western Calukyas who 
succeeded the Rastrakiitas in A. D. 973, there is a copper plate 
grant from Miraj, which \belongs to king Jayasimha III. 
It was made by him. in Sak 946°(A.D. 1024-25) at his victorious 
camp which, after warring against the mighty Colas, 
the lord of the city of the Candramila and_ after 
seizing the possessions of the lords of the Seven 
Kofikans, was located near the city of Kolhaptra or 
Kolhapir for conquering the northern country. There is 
an inscription of Somadeva| in the Mahialaksmi temple at 
Kolhapir, but it does not refer to Kolhapir itself. Next in 
point of time is a reference in a grant of the Kadamb king of 
Goa of (A.D. 1078). Therein the king Sastha is said to have 
gone to Kolhapir and worshipped the Goddess Mahalaksmi. 
It was during Somésvara regime that Colas under Rajéndra II 
invaded the Calukyan territory as far north as Kolhaptr and 
even claimed to have set up a pillar of victory at this place.’ 


Apart from the inscriptional evidence on the basis of 
which the early history of Kolhapir is being traced here, 
there are many references in Puranas which throw light both 
on the derivation of the word Kolhapir and the sacredness 
that the city has come to possess on account of the location 
of Ambabai temple there. The Puranic evidence has to be 
utilised with great caution, but it would be wrong to keep it 
out of sight altogether, “According to Puranas,” says 
Major Graham writing in 1854, “this tract of the country was 
originally called ‘Kurwir’ (Karavira) from the goddess 
Mahdlaksmi using her mace (Kur) in lifting her favoured 
retreat from the waters of the great deluge.” According to 
another legend the name “Kolhapir” is derived from the 
story that a demon “Kolé” was defeated and killed on a hill 





1 Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, 32-83. This is the earliest known inscription in which 
the date is expressed by figures arranged according to the decimal system of notation. 


3 Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. IV. 97; Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties 37. 
8 Excavations at Brahmpuri by Dr. Sankalia and Dr. Dikshit pages 5-6. 
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in the vicinity of Kolhapur’. Karavir-mahatmya which was 
written in A.D. 1867 and is said to form part of Padmapurdna 
refers to the Goddess Mahalaksmi. So does a section of the 
Markandéya purana called Devimahatmya, which is said to be 
not older than A.D. 800. Another Purana, Harivamdéa, 
refers to Karavirpura which is said to be the same as Kolhapir. 
It has been stated therein that Krisna, and Balardm in their 
fight against. Jardsandha at Mathura had to go to the south 
and reached Karavirptira. The place was then ruled by Srgala 
who was a man of an evil disposition. The two brothers after 
some unsuccessful effort to settle elsewhere, gave battle to 
Srgala and killed him. The throne of Karvirpiira was given 
to his son Sakradeva. After waiting for some time the 
two brothers went back to Mathura and they are said to have 
reached the distance within six days. 


Among the literary references the most authentic and 
datable is that of Hemacandra (C.A.D. 1130), the famous Jain 
writer of Gujarat. In his Dvyasraya kavya he refers to the 
gift sent by the lord of Kollapura, who was blessed by the 
goddesses Laksmi and Gauri, for Prince-Camunda, the son of 
Mialaraja. If the account is a genuine record of events, then 
the antiquity of Kolhadpiir as a seat (pitha) of these goddesses 
can be placed at least one hundred years earlier than the 
time of Hemacandra himself (A. D. 1088-1173). In Visvakarma 
Sastra referred to by Hem4adri in his caturvarga cintamani 
there is a reference to (Mahalaksmi: of Kollaptra. Another 
work Sarasvatipurina refers. to Kollapira as a Mahapitha 
(great seat) wherein the four goddesses Mahalaksmi, Mahakalt, 
Kolla and Kankal& were installed in east, north, south and 
west of the place respectively by Jayasinha Siddharaja 
(C.A.D. 1093-1142). In Jain literature, Hariséna’s Brhat 
Kathakoga, composed in A.D. 931-932 at Vardhamanapira, 
probably Wadhaw4n in SauraStra, refers in one of the stories 
to Kolladigiripattana in Daksinapatha. This seems to be no 
other than Kolhapiir. As this mention occurs in a folk story 
recorded in the 10th century, the town must probably have 
been known by this name a couple of centuries earlier’. 


Fresh light has been thrown by recent excavations on the 
antiquity and the earliest habitation of this place. The report 
on the excavations states that the oldest village from 
out of which Kolhapiir later developed into a great city was 
situated on a hill on the banks of the river Pancaganga. It is 
now known as Bramhapuri. “An inscription of the Kolhaptra 
Silahara king Gandaraditya of Saka 1048 (A.D. 1126-27) 
calls Kolhaptiraé a Mahatirtha and refers to a temple 
Khedaditya (a Sun temple) at Bramhapuri.” The statement 
in the inscription that Kolhapira or Bramhapuri was created 
by Brahman might signify that the site of Bramhapuri was 
so old that its origin in course of time was attributed to 





“t Sankalia and Dikehit, p. 1. 
2 The above account is based upon the Report onthe ‘ Excavations at Bramhapuri ’ 
(1945-46) by Dr. H. D. Sankalia and Dr. M. G. Dikshit, pp. 1 to 3. : 
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CHAPTER 2g, Brahma, the lord of creation himself. The inscription also 
—— mentions the capital Vallavadagrima, identified with Valavade, 
Rane ny, the site of the present Radhanagari, 27 miles south-west of 
(A.D. 750). Kolhapir'. The years later in Saka 1058 (A.D. 1135) the same 
king’s patronage to a Jaina temple by the name Rupa-Narayana 
at Kolhapiir is referred to in an inscription located in the same 

temple in the present (Sukrawar Peth). 


SrtanarRas or KoLHapur. 


SILAHARAS OF Of THE THREE SILAHARA HOUSES ruling in western India, the 

Konuarvr. one ruling over the territories now comprised mostly of Satara 
and Belagafiv districts and the former State of Kolhapir rose into 
prominence towards the end of the 10th century. Their rule 
extended over these territories for over a little more than 
two centuries. The Silaharaés of Kolhapir, are described as 
Kashtatriyas in an inscription found at Kolhapiir. The Kolhaépir 
records also reveal that they hailed from the city of Tagara 
which is probably Ter about 95 miles from Paithan (J.R.AS. 
1901, pp. 537). The predecessors of the Silahara family seem to 
have migrated to Kolhaptir from the territory round Ter. 


The records of thig-house mention Kolhapir, Panha]a, fort 
and Valavade as capitals, There is a reference to the marriage 
of the Calukya emperor Vikramaditya VI with Vidyadhara 
ie. Silahf@ra princess Gandaladevi oor Candralékha having 
taken place in her father’s capital at Karthatak or modern 
Karad which suggests that Karad may have been their capital. 
However, as most of the records of this house are found in 
Kolhapiir and as the Goddess Mahalaksmi of Kolhapir was 
their deity, Kolhapiir was the chief headquarters of their 
administration and Kar&ad a provincial headquarter. 

Genealogy of the Silaharas of Kolhapir. 
datiga T 


Nauivarmana 
Chandra 
| 
— II, c. 1000 to ec. 1020 A.D. 
Tee ee Ls 
Gonka Guvala I Kirtiraja § Chandraditya 
0. 1020-c. 1055 
Marasimha, ¢. 1055 to o. 1075 A.D.; known year, 1058 A.D. 


| | | 
Guvala II Ballala Bh sp uendaradthye: ce, 1110-1140 A.D.; 


oja 
c. 1075-1086 —c. 1086-1095 e, 1085-111 known years, 1110, 
AD. AD. AD. 1135 A.D. 


Vijayaditya, c. 1140-c, 1175A.D.; 
known ycars, 1143, 
1153 A.D. 


Bhoja Il, o, 1175-c 1215 A.D.; 
known years from 1179 
to 1205 A.D. 


1 Sankalia and Dikshit, p. 4. The exact identification of Vallavadagrama is 
controversial. 
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The first three personages in the above genealogy are 
mentioned only in the Talale plates of Gandar&ditya and 
omitted by latter plates. This indicates that they had not 
achieved the full status of kings during the period (940 to 1000 
A.D.). They are described as kings by their descendants only 
when the latter attained a royal status. 


The first ruling king of this dynasty was Jatiga II His 
reign can be placed between 1000 to 1020 A.D. as his grandson 
King Marasinha is known to be ruling in 1058 A.D. The 
records of King Marasinha mention him as Tagranagara 
Bhopalaka and Pamaladurgadrisinha which indicate that he 
had defeated the Calukyas who were formerly ruling over 
portions of Kolhaptir State, and lreld the fort of Panhal&, thus 
establishing his rule over the area. During the reign of 
Gonk&, the Calukyas conquered Kolhapir, under their king 
Jayasinha (before 1024 A.D.) The Silaharas had to submit to 
the Calukyas -in order to retain their kingdom. In the 
records, Gonka is described as conqueror of Kahada (Karad), 
Mairiage (Miraj) and Konkan. It is probable that Gonka 
might have extended his rule over these-territories as an agent 
for or with the consent of his over-lords..-Gonka was succeeded 
by his not very ambitious son Marasinha who in a copper plate 
grant describes the fort of Kilagila as his capital. Guvala II 


succeeded his father in 1057. However, till 1110 the history . 


of the Silahara family becomes. complicated as all princes are 
mentioned as kings. On the death of Guvala in 1055 A.D, 
BhallaJa and Bhoja must have ruled the kingdom. Acugi II, 
the Sinda ruler of Yelburga, is said to have repulsed a certain 
Bhoja who can be only the Silahara Bhoja. Bhoja was 
succeeded by Gandaraditya? who-claims to be the undisputed 
king of Koftkan, During the later, period of his regime, his 
son. Vijayaditya defeated Jayakésin II. of Goa who had 
ousted the Silahdra ruler of Thana. Gandarditya executed 
various public works. At Irukudi in Miraj district he built 
a lake called Gandusamudra on the bank of which he built 
temples in honour of Buddha, Jind and Sankara. Gandiaraditya 
was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya. He joined in a conspiracy 
which was being formed by Bijjala, a minister of his feudal 
Lord Taila III, and in the revolution that ensued the Calukya 
supremacy came to an end. The Satara plates of his son claim 
that Viiavaditya reinstated the fallen lords of Sthanaka and Goa. 
Vijayaditya had to fight hard to wrest independence from Bijjala, 
the new sovereign but it was only after the death of Bijjala 
that Vijayaditya could assume full sovereignty. The last of the 
family was Bhoja II.* He appears to have assumed the 
imperial titles from the beginning of his rule and was 
determined to retain the imperial glory so strenuously won by 
his father. His greatness is described jin one of his 
own inscriptions as follows:—‘fear of the edge of Bhoja’s 


1 A. S, Altekar—Tho Silaharas of Western India, 1936, page 419, 
2A, S, Altekar—The Silaharas of Western India, 1936, page 422-423. 
3.4. S. Altekar—ibid, page 424. 
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sword caused Colaraja to take a spear on his head and 
frightened other kings ; but by the favour of Mahalaksmi, Bhoja 
was worshipped by the kings; he was a Vikram of the Kali 
age”. The fortunes of Bhoja however, received a crushing 
defeat at the hands of Singhana, the king of the newly rising 
power of Yadavas in 1212 A.D. He had to run away in 
disgrace. The kingdom was annexed by the Yddavas and thus 
ended the career of the Silahdras of Kolhapir. 


With the exception of what has been noted above in 
connection with Vijayaditya, the inscriptions of Gandaraditya 
and his successors give no historical details. But as regards 
the termination of their power, there has been no trace of any 
member of the family after. Bhoja II; and, in Sak 1135 
(A.D, 1213-14), Srimukha samvatsara, the Devgiri-Yadav king 
Singhana II was in possession of the country round Miraj, 
as is proved by his Khedrapir inscription’ which records 
the grant by him of the village of Kudaladimavada, the 
modern Kurundavad, in the Mirinji country; and as 
inscriptions of Singhana II shortly after that date are found 
at Kolhapir itself, 1s, would seem that Bhoja II was the last of 
his family and that he was overthrown and dispossessed 
by Singhana II in or soon after Sak 1131 (A.D. 1209-10) Sukla 
samvatsara, which was the commencement of Singhana’s reign 
It is said that Singhana defeated Silahara Bhoja at Umalvad in 
A.D, 1210.2. This is borne out by one of Singhana’s inscriptions 
dated Sak 1160; which speaks of himashaving been “avery 
Garuda in putting to flight the. serpent which was the mighty 
king Bhoja, whose habitation was Panhala.”* An inscription 
of Saka 1194 indicates-that the first king of the Yadava dynasty, 
Simha, had his original seat-of power. near Kolhapir at Mirijaya 
(Miraj), while two earliersinscriptions of the kings Mahadeva 
and Narayana, dated Saka 1162 and 1172 respectively refer to 
the temple of Mahadlaksmi at Kolhapiir and the district (Desa 
or Visaya) of the same name. The Yadavis held the place 
and the adjacent country for at least 15 years more until Saka 
1187 (A.D. 1265) as is shown by an inscription of Mahadeva. 
It may be assumed that the territory remained part of the 
dominions of the Yadavs of Devagiri, till the very end of their 
rule (A.D. 1306-7) when it was conquered by Malik Kafur, 
though probably the connection of the rulers was merly 
nominal as the hilly part of the country was occupied by 
Maratha palegars. 


Before we turn to the history of Kolhapir in the Musalman 
period it is necessary to summarise the results of the legendary, 
Puranic and epigraphical accounts given so far. It would 


1 Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc, XII 7. 

2 Graham’s Kolhapur, 425-436, 

4 Ibid, Sinkali& and Dikshit, p. 5. 

* P, 8. and 0. C. Inscription No, 112, I. 10-11. 

5 Pannala-nilara-prabala-Bhojabhupala-vyala-vidravana-Vihamgaraja. 

6 Sankalia and Dikshit, p. 5 Mahadeva referred to last, must obviously have been 
the grandson of Simha or Sindhava. 
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appear that the site of the modern Kolhapir, long before the 
city grew up on the banks of the river known at present as 
Pancgangaé, was called “Kollapura”, probably after the 
goddess Kolla referred to by Sarasvatipurana and Karavir 
mahdtmya. She might have been so called because she was 
the deity of aboriginal tribes such as Kols or Kolis, mentioned 
in the legend cited by Graham. Sofrom very early times 
the site came to be known asa seat of Mother Goddess 
(Matrkasthina, Ksetra, or pitha). It grew in importance 
when another goddess Mahdalaksmi, was installed in the city 
and when a temple was built there during the Rastrakita period 
(C.A.D. 800). The earliest epigraphical and literary records 
known hitherto cannot take us before the 9th century; the 
temple architecturally also is of about that period and not 
earlier. All the records call the city Kollaptiira and describe 
the goddess Mahalaksmi. She is, however, regarded not as the 
consort of Vishnu but as the avatar or incarnation of Parvati, 
the consort of Siva, and is more popularly called Ambabai. 
It is significant that Harivamsa makes no reference to Kolla 
or Mahalakgini. It merely mentions Karvirapura and it is 
difficult to say definitely that. Karvirpur refers to Kollhdpura 
and to none else. For, it might as well be Karhataka which 
has the first syllable Kara. Kolhaptir seems to have been hit 
upon, because the king Srgala of the city was turned into the 
Prakrt Kolha (from Sanskrit Krostr) and his city later called 
Kolhaptira. [t was Karvir-maéhdtmya which definitely put 
the two together and identified Karvirpura with Kollapiira or 
Kolhapiira. The original word was Kol or Kolla or Kholla. 
It may be a non-Aryan, Dravidian or Austric word. Kharé 
compares it with some other words like Kolla, Kholla, Golla, 
meaning low ground and suggests that it may be from Kannada.’ 
It is pointed out that this interpretation would suit the 
topographical features of the place.‘ 


Whatever the origin of the word and the place, it appears 
from the inscriptional evidence and archaeological excavations, 
that Kolhaptr had so far two periods of prosperity. The 
first was under the Satavahanas, who turned. it into a city 
having well built brick houses out of a modest village. After 
an interval of some centuries the Silaharas built magnificent 
temples there. These continued to be patronised Sy the 
Yadavas.: From the references in Brhaspatisitra, which 
roughly belongs to the 12th or 13th century, it appears 
that the place was regarded as a Mahaksétra by the Saktas; 
but Chakradhara the founder of the Mahanubhava sect 
flourishing during this period has definitely banned any visit 
by his followers to Matapir and Kolhapir.’ 


1 Khare’s Marathi Mss. in print, Maharashtracht Panch Daivaten. 

2 Sources of the Medieval History of the Deccan ITI, p. 20-21. 

® Sankalia and Dikshit, p. 8. 

4 Khare’s Maharastracht Panch Daivaten—unpublished. 

5 This discussion as regards the derivation of the word ‘Kolhapur’ and its early 


site is taken from the report on the Excavations at Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) by 
Dr. Sankalia and Dr. Dikshit, p. 7-8. 
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‘SOON AFTER THE OVERTHROW OF THE YADAVAS BY THE DELHI 
Suttan Ala-ud-din Khalji and his general Malik Kafur, the 
eastern sub-division of Kolhapir came under the Bahamani 
kings of the Deccan (1347-1489). Whether Ala-ud-din or his 
general Malik Kafur ever went to or actually conquered 
Kolhapir is not known. Probably they did not. For, we are 
told that Bahaman Shah who soon after established the 
Bahamani kingdom, first at Gulbarga and later at Bidar, on 
his way back from Kofikan took Karahad and Kolhapir from 
their Hindu rulers? During the reign of Ala-ud-din II 
(1435-1457), the tenth king of the dynasty, the Bahdmani general 
Malik-ul-Tujar was persuaded in 1433 by a Raja in the Konkan 
belonging to the Sirke family whom he had captured and 
wished to convert to the faith of Islam, to make an attack on 
Shankar Rai the Raja of Khelna or Visalgad, whom the 
cunning Raja declared to be his rival and enemy. When the 
Musalman general hesitated on account of the difficult nature 
of the country, his objections were obviated by the proposed 
convert promising to.act as guide, and the army accordingly 
set forth. For two days the march was beset by no difficulties, 
but on the third day the invaders were led by intricate paths 
through a wild sayage country, to describe the horrors of 
which is exhausted the Muhammadan historian’s stock of 
hyperbole. They were finally led into a dense forest surrounded 
on three sides by mountains, and their condition having been 
betrayed by their treacherous guide to the enemy, they were 
attacked at midnight and nearly 7,000, among whom was the 
general, are said to have been massacred. 


Several years then, elapsed. before the Musalmans made 
a further effort against VisSalgad. This disaster remained 
unavenged for nearly seventeen years. The Rajah of 
Sangamésgwar, Jakhurai, grew in power and strength. He was 
the master of a number of impregnable forts, chief of which 
were Khelnd and Rangnd. He maintained a fleet of nearly 
three hundred vessels, which as Gawan states in one of his 
letters preyed upon merchants and travellers with the result 
that “some thousands of Muslims were sacrificed at the altar 
of the greed of these people ”.’ 


The influence of Vijayanagar extended far to the north of 
Goa. The Bahaimais sought to consolidate their hold on 
Kofikan, capture Goa, and hasten the destruction of Vijayanagar 


1 Tho history of the Musahnan and Maratha periods was contributed te the first 
edition of this Gazetteer (1887) by Lieutenant Colonel E. W. West. 

2 Sankalia and Dikshit, p. 5. There have been, however, no means of knowing 
exactly when this took place. An inscripticn at Miraj records the building of a mosque 
there in A.D. 14138, that is during the reign of Firuz Shah Bahamani (1397-1422). So 
the Muhammadans must have been established there for some time before that date, 
and the masters of Miraj would naturally hold the neighbouring districts which belonged 
to Kolhapur. There are said to be inscriptions recording the existence of a Musalman 
settlement called Nabipur on the hill of Panhala in 1376. 


* Riyadul Insha Persian Text, p. 173-75. 
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which was their principal aim After the affairs with the 
kingdom of Malwa had been settled, the Bahadmani Sultan 
Muhammad Shah decided to undertake a campaign against 
Konkan. On his request Mahamud Gawan was appointed to 
lead the campaign. Followed by a large army he arrived at 
Kolhapur in 1470 A.D. and camped there. He sent for the 
detachments posted in the neighbouring districts. Asad Khan 
brought his troops from Junnar and Cakan, Kiswar Khan 
arrived with his army from Dabhol and Karad. With this 
army, Mahmud Gawan marched against the chiefs. As the 
country was full of forests he employed his men in cutting 
down the trees and clearing out roads. 


When the chiefs learnt of the activities of Mahmud Gawan, 
they combined together and marching against him put up 
a determined resistance. Nearly fifty battles were fought 
between the armies of Islam and the chiefs.” 


Mahamud Gawan laid siege to the fort of Khelna. The siege 
was considerably prolonged. Gawan was bent upon reducing 
the chiefs. As he heard that they had already approached 
influential persons in the capital, he agreed to the following 
terms: — 


The fort of Rangna to be surrendered. An indemnity of 
Rs. 12,00,000 to be paid, the son of Jaku should arrive in the 
Bahamani camp. 


The terms had been agreed upon when the chiefs realised that 
once the fort of Rangna was. surrendered, with the help of 
their army posted in Cakan, Karhad and other places, the 
Bahamanis would not only conquer Sangamegwar, but would 
be able to occupy a considerable .territory belonging to 
Vijayanagar, they turned away from the agreement. 


The result was that as the siege of Khelnaé dragged on, the 
rains set in. Gawan was forced to raise the siege and retire 
to cantonment for the rainy-season. He, however, ensured that 
no provision of any article should be allowed to reach the 
enemy’s country." 


After the rains had subsided, Gawan marched against the 
fort of Rangnd, The fort was strong and Gawan feared that 
it could not be conquered without considerable loss of men. 
He tried other methods. The enemy were offered “ Firankish 
cloth, both studded with jewels, palanquins, Arab steed and 
arms of the most exquisite pattern.‘” 








nt tr 


1 Riyadul Insha Persian Text, p. 157-65. 

2 Burhani Masir, p. 115, Persian Text. 

* Riyadul Insha Persian Text, Hyderabad, p. 249. 

. Riyadal Insha Persian Text, Hyderabad, p. 122-23. 
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The fort of Rangna came into the possession of the 
Bahamanis, on 19th July 1470 A. D. 


Gawan then marched to the fort of Macal. The fort was 
stormed and taken after a stiff fight. Gawan next turned 
towards the fort of Khelné. The Rajah was hard pressed. 
He sent his own son to negotiate peace. The fort was 
surrendered on 10th November 1470. The Rajah was left with 
a small territory to maintain himself. The rest of the 
possessions of SangameSwar were occupied and placed under 
Bahamani officers. The forts of Bulwara, Miridd and Nagar 
were also captured. The subjugation of Sangameswar was 
completed on 12th December 1471. Gawan next marched to 
Goa which was annexed to the Bahamani kingdom on the 
4th February 1472. 


With the conquest of Goa, Gawan’s campaign of Konkan came 
to a close. This time the Bahaimani occupation of the district 
was complete. No resistance to the Bahamanis is noted till the 
break-up of the kingdom. 


The district was placed under the charge of Gawan’s general 
Khush Qadam who already held the territory of Dabhola and 
Karhad under him. 


Kishwar Khan, for some unknown reason, transferred the 
charge of Goa to one Najm-ud-din Gilani, on whose death 
one of his officers named Bahadur Gilani in 1486 seized Goa 
and occupied Kolhapur as well as other places, being instigated 
to this course by Yusuf Adil Khan, then one of the nobles of 
the Bahamani king but who afterwards (1489-1510) became 
himself king of Bijapar. Bahadur Gilani, thus established in 
a position of semi-independence, availed himself of his 
command of the sea coast to send expeditions against Bombay 
and to seize vessels belonging to Gujarat. This conduct 
naturally excited the anger of Mahmud Begada (1458-1511) 
the king of the latter country, who in 1493 sent an embassy 
calling on the Bahamani king to punish his rebellious vassal, 
failing which the Gujarat prince stated he would have to 
employ his own troops. This message aroused Mahmud Shah 
Bahmani II (1482-1518), who prevailed on his feudatories 
(so soon to become independent princes) to assist him and 
marched against Bahadur Gilani. The latter first took up his 
residence at Sankesvar from whence he fled on _ the 
approach of the royal forces. His troops were then defeated 
near Miraj and that fort was surrendered to the king, on which 
Bahadur made offers of submission. He was promised more 
favourable terms than he could have expected, so much so that, 
conceiving that such generosity could only proceed from 
weakness, he rejected them and renewed hostilities. In these, 
however, he was so unsuccessful that he had to take refuge 
in Panhal&. Unfortunately for himself he quitted the fort, and 
after again negotiating and again rejecting the terms offered 
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to him, he was killed in an action with the royal troops and 
his estate or jagir including Kolhapur was bestowed upon 
Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani? 


In 1498, on the dissolution of the Bahamani kingdom and 
the. elevation of its chief feudatories into the position of 
sovereign princes, Kolhapir and the adjoining country fell to 
the share of Bijapir. Ibrahim Adil Shah I (A. D, 1534) and II 
(A.D. 1580) took a lot of interest in Panhala and its 
fortifications. This is shown not only by the numerous 
Persian inscriptions left by them but also by the architectural 
style of the monuments at the place. Kolhapir proper has 
little of Bijapiir influence, nor was anything of that found in 
the excavations of 1945-46 referred to above.’ 


When the great Sivaji entered upon his work of creating 
a nation and founding of empire, the hill-forts in the Kolhaptir 
territory were too favourably situated for his purpose not to 
attract his notice. It was not till 1659 however that Sivaji 
seems to have taken possession_of.. Kolhaptir and Panhala. 
Karlier in 1631 when the Mughal Emperor Shah Jahan opened 
a campaign against Bijaptir kingdom, one, Sidi Raihem who 
had distinguished himself by defeating the Mughal general 
Mahabatkhan was invited by Adil Shah with great honour and 
the jagir of Kolhaptir was conferred upon him In 1636 
Kolhapur was captured by Khan Zaman, the Mughal general, 
but was afterwards restored to Bijapur. In later years as 
Rustam Zaman was holding the districts of Miraj and Kolhapir 
as jagir under Adil Shah, Sivaji, after having overpowered 
Afzal Khan at Pratapagadié made a dash southwards and took 
possession of Panhala* and its neighbour Pavangada. From 
this point dappui he reduced Rangna and Khelna or Visgalgada 
together with the other forts in the district above and below the 
Sahyadris. He scon made use of his new acquisitions. After 
defeating Rustum Zaman and Fazal Khan in a battle fought 
at Raibag, a few miles east of Kolhapiir, he assembled his 
forces at Visalgada and thence carried on operations in the 
Kofikan, where he acquired both territory and booty. 
Subsequently cn 2nd March 1660 when the Bijapir army 
under Sidi Jauhar marched against him to avenge the slaughter 
of Afzal Khan and his army, Sivaji shut himself up in Panhala 
whence, after enduring a four months’ siege, he escaped by 
a characteristic stratagem and fled to Visalgada. His flight 


1 Contact of the Bahamani rulers in some form or other is actually revealed b the 
discovery of Bahamani coins in the upper strata of excavations recently carried out, 
a8 also of some articles, including highly finished bangles showing a strong Iranian 
Maglim cultural influence over the area. A small colony of artisans might have been 
staying in the mud houses built over the debris of similar houses of the Yadava Silahara 
period (Excavations at Brahmapuri by Dr. Sankalia and Dr. Dikshit p. 5-6). 

4 Sankalia and Dikshit, p. 6. 

2 Basatin Us-Salalin, Marathi version, History of Kolhapur and 8. M. States 
Volume II, History of Bijapur kings in Marathi by B. P. Modak, p. 168. 

4 Badshahnama: Abdul Hamid Lahori, Volume I, Part II, p. 162, 

§ Shivkalin Patra-sar Sangrha No. 790. 
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left Panhala and Kolhapur territory in the hands of the Sidi. 
Sidi’s general Masaud pursued Sivaji towards Vigalgada but 
his march was effectively stopped by the heroic opposition of 
Sivaji’s trusted general B&aji Prabhu at  Ghodakhinda, 
a difficult, mountain pass which is about eight miles west of 
Visalgada and which was tenaciously held by Baji with 
a small band of his soldiers. Wave after wave of the Bijapir 
army vigorously attacked the gallant defenders for the 
purpose of forcing their way through the pass but Baji Prabhu, 
mortally wounded and exhausted, heroically held his own 
till at last he heard the sound of the canon that was fired to 
announce Sivaji’s reaching safe at ViSalgada. The hero soon 
after breathed his last on the battle-field. The epic of 
Ghodakhinda which has since then been named as Pavanakhind 
(sacred pass) is rightly described the Thermopylae of 
Maratha History. Sivaji could not hold out at Visalgada for 
long, as he had received news of Saista Khian’s march towards 
Poona. Next year he seized an opportunity to plunder 
Rajapir, to attack Srngarptr, and thence proceeding further 
south to swoop down on Mudhol, the jagir of Baji Ghorapadé, 
against whom he had long vowed vengeance for seizing his 
father Sahaji and delivering him to the Bijapiir authorities. 
On 6th March 1673 Sivaji again captured Panhala.2. The 
English factors at Bombay reported on 8rd September 1673, 
“Sevagees army also hath ransacked Hubelly, Callapore, and 
many other towns thereabout”.® It appears Sivaji was 
campaigning in this part of the country during this and the 
subsequent two or three years, On 22nd October 1673 the English 
factors at Rajapir wrote to Surat, “The cotton yarne was sent 
unsorted (but: all of a piece) occassioned by Sevajees Army 
approaching to Callipore”.* After some time the Rajapur factors 
again reported in a letter to Bombay, dated 6th February 
1674-75 : “The news here is that some of Sevajee’s forces 
have bin off Callapore which redeemed itself from their fury 
by a present giveing of 1,500 pagodas. Thence they went to 
a place called Sangam, which gave them 500 pagodas and 
thence is gone a roving.’ Finally in 1675 Sivaji captured 
Kolhapir. Some time after, on 7th August 1675 the English 
factors wrote to Bombay from Raybag, “The 30th ditto news 
brought us early in the morning that Sevajee’s party at Callapore 
had seized the Governor there for the King. Many of the 
inhabitants were leaving the towne but Sevajee’s soldiers kept 
all in with promise of faire usuage, so that the townes people 
are preserved in quiet and some security, Sevagee having to 


pa re re a fehl AO tee SL 





East India Company at Rajapur had gone to the Sidi’s camp and had stayed for some 
time at Kolhapur (English Records on Shivaji 1659-82, Volume I, page 21). 


2 Shivakalin Patra-sar-sangraha, Volume ITI, p. 195. 
3 English Records on Shivaji, Volume I, p. 281 (1930). 
# English Records on Shivaji, Volume IT, p. 17. 

5 Ibid, p. 33. 

® Jbid, p. 41. 
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guard it report speaks about 2,000 men, and the Moor 
Governor that was in it is carried to Purnallo Castle, where 
he as yet remains a prisoner”.! The effects of Sivajj’s 
campaigns in this part of the country on trade are thus referred 
to in a letter, dated 22nd January 1677 from Bombay to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company. “By reason 
of the lamentable devastation which Sevagee hath made in 
Raybag, Hantene, Callapore, etc, marks of trade and the 
excessive price and want of cotton in these parts noe-callicoes 
have bin procurable this year, nor will any Europe goods 
sell?” 


Towards the end of his reign Sivaji used Panha]a as a place 
of confinement for his eldest son Sambhaji who was there 
when his father died in 1680. On hearing the news of his 
father’s death, Sambhaji released himself from imprisonment 
and planned to direct the affairs cf the State from Panhala ; 
but he soon found that he could not check the rival forces at 
Raigada which had made Rajaram.the successor of Sivaji. 
Sambhaji therefore left Panhala, reached Raigada, overcame 
all opposition and got himself coronated at that place in January 
1681.2 Throughout his reign he was at war with the Moghuls. 
In 1683 Ajam Shah the Moghul Prince marched as far as 
Kolhapir, but Hambirarao Mohite, Sambhaji’s general, drove 
him off. Having failed to curb the Marathas, the Moghuls 
diverted their forces for an attack on Bijaptir. Sambhaji 
thereupon sent in. 1683 Kavi Kulega, popularly known as 
Kabji Kalus&, his trusted minister to Panhala, wherefrom the 
Maratha forces sallied forth and continuously harassed the 
Moghuls. In 1688, the Sirkes who had deserted Sambhaji 
and joined the Moghuls on account of a fierce family feud 
attacked Kalusa and compelled him to retreat towards Khelna 
or Visalgad for safety. Thereupon Sambhaji quickly rushed 
from Raigad, defeated the Sirkes, and joined his minister at 
Khelna’ (1688). After waiting for some time there, the 
two started towards Raigada. Halting at Sangmeswar on 
their way they threw off all considerations of caution and 
gave themselves up to merry making. In the meanwhile the 
Moghul general Shaikh Nazam, who had received information 
as to where Sambhaji was, followed him with a detachment 
and seized him before he had any idea that there was an enemy 
in the neighbourhood. The Maratha king who was caught 
completely unawares under the orders of Aurangzeb, was 
mercilessly tortured and killed. 








ae i i ge — ——. 





1 English Records on Shivaji, Volume ITI, p. 62. 


4 Ibid, p. 108. This and tho preceding citations are from the Social Survey of 
Kolhapur City, Volume II, by N. V. Sovani, p. 5-6. 


3 Jedhe Shakavali Shiva-charitra-pradipa, p. 31. 
4 Ibid, p. 32. 
5 Ibid, p. 34. 
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The death of Sambhaji and the capture of the infant son of 
the latter by the Moghuls made Rajaram, the second son of 
Sivaji, the de facto Raja of the Marathas. While he carried 
on operations in the south he left his family at Visalgada in 
comparative security as, though Panhala had been speedily 
taken by Aurangzeb’s forces, yet Visalgada and Rangna with 
the adjacent country held out still under Ramchandrapant 
whose family later on held the jagir of Bavadaé and who and 
whose descendants held the office of Pant Amatya in the 
Astapradhan system (Ministry of eight Ministers) in Kolhapir." 
The tenure of Panhala, too, by the conquerors wag but temporary 
as the place was ere long retaken by Parasuram Trimbaka 
in 1692. Panhala was again besieged by the Moghuls but the 
siege was raised in 1693 by the combined attack of three 
Maratha forces under Ramacandra Pant, Sankaraji Pandit and 
Dhanaji Jadhav.2. The Moghul operations against the fort, 
however, continued in a desultory fashion till 1696. 
After his escape from Jinji, Rajaram again visited Visalgad ; 
but during the latter part of his reign the most important 
operations he was engaged) in were all carried on in the country 
situated to the north of Kolhapir, and his death took place 
in 1700 at the fort of Sinhagad. near Poona, a month before 
Satara, then besieged by the Moghuls, fell into the hands of 
Aurangzeb. 


MaratHa Rute (1700-1818). 


ON THE DEATH oF RAJARAM HIS ELDER winow. Tarabai, who 
was the mother of his eldest son Sivaji placed the latter then 
a child only four years old’. on the throne and assumed 
charge of the administration, aided therein by the Pant 
Amitya, the Senapati,* and Parasuram Trimbak whom she 
made Pratinidhi. Her first act was to place in confinement her 
husband’s second widow Rajasbai with her son Sambhi4ajj, 
a child only one year old. Her position was a most difficult 
one, as shortly after Rajaram’s death. Aurangzeb in person 
moved against Kolhapiir® and besieged Panhala and Visalgada 
both of which places he took. His siege of the former place 
possesses a special interest as, while he was engaged on it in 
1701, he received Sir William Norris, an ambassador sent to 











1 In imitation of their progenitor Shivaji, the Kolhapur princes appointed eight 
chief ministers known as the Ashtapradhan. The Pant Amatya of Bavda and the 
Senapati of Kapsi were later on the only representatives of the Ashtapradhans in 
Kolhapur. 


9 Ibid, p. 37. 

3 dbid 38. 

4 Sidoji Ghorpade, 2 member of one of the oldest and most distinguished Maratha 
families, had been made Senapati by Sambhaji, and received the jagir of Kapsi, which 
continued to vest in his family till the abolition of all jagirs in Bombay State in 1066, 

5 ibid 66. 

8 In the course of excavations recently carricd out by Sankalia and Dikshit a coin 
of Aurangzeb was found near Kolhapur. It is very likey that Aurangzeb might have 


his temporary camp in this place while he was engaged in the siege of Panhala, 
(Sankalia and Dikshit, p. 6). 
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him on behalf of the new East India Company, with letters 
from the King of England. The annalist of the East India 
Company gives a very elaborate account of the ambassador’s 
procession on the oceasion of his reception on the 28th of April 
by the Emperor, but refrains from giving historical information 
of any importance. We only learn that Sir William Norris 
presented 200 gold mohars to Aurangzeb, that his negotiations 
on behalf of the new Company were unsuccessful, and that he 
finally took his Jeave of the Great Moghul on the 5th of 
November. Aurangzeb, however, was ere long called away 
by the state of his affairs towards Ahmednagar and the effects 
of his absence were soon perceived, The Pant Amatya shortly 
after the Emperor’s departure took Panhalé by escalade, 
whereupon Tarabai took up her abode in it and the place was 
for many years the virtual capital of Kolhapir. The Marathas 
met with equal success elsewhere and the Moghal power in 
that part of the country was annihilated ; but after the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707 a stroke of policy was effected by his 
successor which checked their onward progress by the divisions 
it excited among them. This was the release of Sahi, the 
son of Sambhaji, who was encouraged to. assume his place as 
head of the nation. He accordingly sent letters and messengers 
to the leaders of the Marathas, calling on them for assistance 
and announcing his approach. Tarabai, however, was not 
disposed readily to give up the authority she had so long held 
or to see her son’s claim to the sovereignty set aside. She 
therefore affected to treat Sahu as an impostor,! and was 
supported in her resistance by the leading men of the Marathas 
who led an army against the grandson of Sivajt. 


SampBHasr II (1712-1760). 


Sahtii however, managed to win over to his cause one of 
the ablest of the generals opposed to him, Dhanaji Jadhav,’ 
after which he defeated Tarabai’s forces at Khéd on the banks 
of the Bhima and in 1708 obtained possession of Satara where 
he formally seated himself on the throne. He pressed on 
operations in the following year against Kolhapur and at first 
met with considerable success, Panhala and Visalgada falling 
into his hands and Tarabai being obliged to fly into the Kofikan. 
After this success he withdrew his forces in order to attack 
the Pant Saciv, but no sooner were they withdrawn than the 
energetic Tarabai returned and recovered Panhala. All her 
hopes, however were frustrated in 1714 on account of 
a successful plot against her by Rajasbai her co-wife with 
the object of raising herself and her son Sambhaji to power. 
She was captured and placed in confinement together with 











1 Ina letter of 17th September 1707, Tarabai argues that the kingdom of Shivaji was 
destroyed in the daya of Sambhaji and her husband Rajaram founded a new State to 
which Shahu, Sambhaji’s son could have no claim. Again Shivaji intended to make 
Rajaram and not Sambhaji his successor, therefore Sambhaji’s son could have no claim 
to his kingdom (Sardesai’s Balaji Vishwanath, p. 36) 


2 Sardesai, Marathi Riyasat, Peshwa Balaji ‘Wishwanath, p. 40. 
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her son Sivaji II’ and Sambhaji, was placed on the gadi, the 
administration being conducted by Ramchandra, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavda. The eldest son of the Pratinidhi joined 
the cause of Sambhaji, which was further strengthened by the 
support of Sarjérav Ghatge of Kagal. The dissensions between 
the descendants of Sivaji were actively fomented by Chin 
Klich Khan, the first Nizim, whose policy it was to weaken 
the Marathas and who threw his influence into the scale on the 
side of Sambhaji. On the other hand, Sahu was assisted by the 
genius of the first Pesva Balaji Vishvanadth and the Pratinidhi’? 
and was favoured by the Moghal Emperor whose feudatory he 
professed to be. It is not necessary to follow here in detail the 
fluctuations of the struggle that continued for years between 
the Kolhapiir and Satara parties. The latter, while holding 
their own against Kolhapir, directed their attention chiefly 
to affairs in the north; but in 1727 a crisis was brought about 
by the ill-judged action of the Nizam, who claimed to be arbiter 
in the dispute between Sahii and Sambhaji and sequestrated 
some territory belonging to the former pending its settlement. 
Saha and the Pegava on.this,directed their whole power against 
the Nizam and his ally Sambhaji. The Nizém was soon obliged 
to give up the cause of Sambh&@ji.and the latter brought down 
the vengeance of Sahii on his head by rejecting the overtures 
made to him; after which, when moving with an army towards 
Satara, he was utterly defeated by the Pratinidhi and driven 
to Panhala with the loss of all his baggage. Tarabal and her 
daughter-in-law Bhavanibai, the widow of Shivaji II, were 
taken prisoners on this occasion and confined in the fort of 
Satara. Sambhaji by this defeat was so reduced that 
he was obliged to come to terms, and on 26th April 
1731 a treaty was concluded at Varna by which he gave up 
all claims to territory north of the Varna river, his sovereignty 
being acknowledged over the tract of country lying between 
the rivers Varna and Krisnaé on the north-east and the 
Tungabhadra on the south, and over the part of the Kofikan 
between Salsi and Ankola. After the conclusion of the treaty, 
the two cousins, SAhi and Sambhaji met each other with 
great ceremony and with expressions of affection towards each 
other. It does not appear that the whole of the tract of country 
thus defined was at any time in the possession of the 
Rajas of Kolhapir; and reading between the lines of the 
treaty the real purport of the instrument seems to have been 
that the Kolhapiir Rajis might make what conquest they liked 
to the south of the Varna, provided they kept that river as 
their northern boundary and did not cross the Krsna on the 
east. Sambhaji and his successors indeed seem to have made 
hardly any attempt to assume the sovereignty of the whole of 
1 Shivaji II died of Small-pox in 1727 (Sardesai’s Balaji Vishwanath, p. 75). 


2 Both of these officials died, before matters were finally settled, and were succeeded, 
the first by his son Bajirav and the other by his second son Shripatrav, the eldest son 
having adhered to the cause of Sambhaji and become the founder of family of the 
Pratinidhi, the chief of Vishalgad in Kolhapur. 
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the districts thus made over to them, and some thirty-four years 
after the date of the treaty the PeSwa granted to the 
Patvardhan family a large saranjam, a very considerable portion 
of which was situated in these very districts. The effect of the 
treaty was to isolate Kolhapur from all that lay to the north 
of the territory and consequently from participation in the 
stirring events that subsequently took place there. 


Before twenty years had elapsed from the date of the treaty, 
there was a chance of both the branches of Shivaji’s family 
uniting under one head. $ahi, the Raja of Satara, had lost 
his only son, and being now advanced in years it became 
incumbent on him to adopt an heir. Nothing could have been 
more desirable if Sdhi would have thought of adopting the 
cousin Sambhaji and naming him as his successor. Notwith- 
standing the earlier wars between them, the two cousins used 
to meet each other occasionally, after the partition treaty of 
1731. Their relations were formal if not cordial. The 
Pegwa on the whole was favourably.inclined towards the union 
of Satara and Kolhapir. Even Rani Sakwarbai who was taking 
an active part in the diplomatic intrigues of the palace and who 
was ever opposed to the Peswa, welcomed such a step. But 
Tarabai who had been all the while carefully watching the 
course of events was quick to see that there was a golden 
opportunity for her to fish in the troubled waters. She declared 
that she had a grandson Ramaraja,' Shivaji’s son, born at Panhala 
whose life she had managed to save by the exchange of another 
infant born at the same time. Because of the probable danger 
to his life the prince’s existence was kept a secret by getting 
him conveyed out of the fort of Panhala and sent to a sister 
of Bhavanibai, who brought him up. The exchanged infant, 
said Tarabai, soon expired and as it was widely taken to be the 
death of the prince, his existence elsewhere remained a well 
guarded secret. Such an assertion of course did not meet with 
universal credence. Even Sahii at first hesitated to put implicit 
faith in the story, but after satisfying himself with some proof 
and words of faith, he came to be inclined towards accepting the 
story as true. It was, however, loudly asserted by the partisans 
of Sambhaji that the so-called son of SivajI was spurious, and 
arrangements were made to oppose his claims to Satara. While 
this discussion was going on, Sahii, (1749), lay on his death- 
bed constantly attended by his wife Sakwarbai, who was opposed 
to Ramaraja. The PeSwa however, caught an opportunity to 
obtain a secret interview with Sahi, whose inclinations he 
promised to honour and give effect to. The Raja therefore signed 
a note empowering the PeSava to govern the whole Maratha 
empire on condition of his not entertaining the claims of 
Sambhaji and keeping up the dignity of the house of Sivaji 
in the person of Ramaraja, Tarabai’s grandson, and his 














1 His real name was Rajaram but.as Tarabai, according to Hindu custom would not 
utter the name of her husband, she transposed the terms and mado it Ramaraja. 
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descendants.’ The document further gave the Peswa power 
over the Rajamandala (ie., the Maratha jagirdars,) though 
Kolhapiir was, tacitly, not included in it. 


The question whether Raémarajé was or was not the son of 
Sivajl and whether the deed of cession to the Peswa was or 
was not really executed by Sahi, is one that has been much 
discussed; and the historians Mount stuart Elphinstone and 
Grant Duff? take opposite sides, the former doubting and the 
latter maintaining the genuineness of both heir and deed. 
Subsequent research in Maratha history had tended to support 
Grant Duff in this controversy. It is sufficient to state that 
Ramraja was eventually acknowledged by the Marathas as 
the adopted son and successor of Sahu. 


In 1760 Sambhaji of Kolhaptr died without issue and his 
widow Jijaébai, according to his wishes, selected for adoption 
the son of Sahaji Bhonslé of Kanvat, a collateral descendant 
of the house of Sivaji.. This step, however, was strongly 
opposed by the Peswa, whose-interest ever was to unite the 
Satara and Kolhapir families and possibly to act as the Peéwa 
on behalf of both. Jijabal, however, managed to obtain 
possession of the boy; and the PeSw4, unwilling to offer open 
opposition to an arrangement so much in accordance with 
Hindu feeling, religion, and custom, acknowledged the 
adoption which he could not prevent and did so with as good 
a grace as possible, by presenting the usual honorary dresses and 
gifts. The boy thus adopted received the name of Sivaji and 
during his long minority the Kolhaptir State was administered 
by his adoptive mother Jijabai." 


This period was a disastrous one for Kolhapur. The Peswa, 
in order to keep it in check, established the powerful family 
of Patwardhans on the eastern frontier with a large saranjam 
sufficient for the maintenance of 8,000 horse. Afterwards, 
irritated at the communication kept up by the Kolhaptr court 
with the Nizim, he deprived the State of the two districts of 
Chikodi and Manoli, which he bestowed on the Patvardhans. 
He restored them, it is true, afterwards but the example he 
set was followed and the districts in question constantly 
changed hands during the succeeding fifty years. Then raids 
in the sea increased to such an extent that in 1765 an expedi- 
tion was sent from Bombay against the maritime possessions 
of Kolhapair and Fort Augustus or Malavan was taken by 





1 Sardesai’s New History of the Marathas, Vol. II, p. 272-273. The text of the note 
is published in Kavyetihas Sangraha. 

2 Elphinstone’s History of India, 4th Edition, 642; Grant Duff II, pp. 22-25, 

3 See Rajwade’s Preface to Volume I of the sources of Maratha History, pp. 40-45. 

4 It is said that on the death of Sambhaji the Peshwa intended to confiscate a large 
portion of Kolhapur, leaving a small jahagir for his widow Jijabai; but the timely action 
of Jijabai saved the situation. Subsequently the disaster of Panipat completely 


distracted his attention from Kolhapur affairs (V. V. Khare’s History of Ichalkaranji 
State, pp. 89-90.) 
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the English.’ In the following year, a treaty was entered into, 
the first one between the East India Company and Kolhapir, 


in which it was stipulated that the fort should be restored to x 


Kolhapir on payment by the latter of £38,289-12. (Rs. 7,50,000) 
to the Company. It was further agreed that the English 
should be allowed to establish a factory in the neighbourhood 
of Malvan and should have full freedom of trade. Other 
commercial privileges were conceded, provision was made 
against piracy and wrecking, and the treaty concludes with 
the following fourteenth article, which shows a somewhat 
astute diplomacy on the part of the English: “ Maharaja, 
Jijabai, the Rani, agrees, should the Honourable Company be 
attacked and they should require her assistance, to provide 
them with what troops they may want, they supplying them 
with provisions only. The Honourable Company in the like 
manner agrees to assist the Rani should it be convenient for 
them.” 


connected with it in Kolhapur. It is related that one night 
under her manifestation as the Goddess Kali, Sita, appeared 
to her with the intimation ‘that to secure prosperity the 
shrine of the Goddess at Panhalaé, where Jijabai always 
resided, should be kept constantly wet with human blood. 
The intimation was obeyed but too implicitly, and parties sent 
out by the Regent at night constantly scoured the neighbour- 
hood of Panhal& to procure fresh victims, who were sacrificed 
at a spot in the inner fort which is still pointed out with 
horror. 


Srvag1 TT (1760-1812). 


In 1772 Jijabai died, leaving her adopted son still a minor 
and surrounded by enemies. The PeSwa’s troops were 
encamped on the Krsna and committed great devastation in 
the eastern districts of the Kolhapir territory: Konhérrav 
Trimbak, one of the Patvardhan Saranjamdars, was making 
raids from the same quarter, while the Pant Pratinidhi of 
Aundh was threatening hostilities from the north. Yasvantarav 
Sinde, the minister in whose hands the administration 
then was, showed considerable energy. He entered into 
negotiations with Haidar Ali of Mysore, with the object of 
getting assistance from that prince and punishing the Pegwa 
Madhavarav by getting his uncle and rival Raghunatharav 
installed in his place, at the same time that he induced the 
Peswa to withdraw his troops from the Krénaé and routed the 
Patvardhan. He suffered, however, a signal defeat at the 
hands of the Pratinidhi, and was so weakened that Konhérarav 
again overran the country and in 1776 laid siege to Kolhapir 
for a period of seven days. “On this occasion he burned and 


1 The Kolhapur pirates were known in Bombay as the Malvanis from the name of the 
port, Those from Sawantvadi were termed Kempsaunts, a corruption of the name of 
the Sar Desai Khem Savant. 
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pillaged the celebrated Math (Monastery) which was situated 
in the suburbs, when a rich spoil was taken, the property of 
the affluent inhabitants of the city, who trusting to the 
protection of the holy sanctuary had stored their most valuable 
effects within the sacred walls” The tide then turned, 
again for a time. Instigated by the Court at Poona the chiefs of 
Kagal, Bavada, and Visalgad in 1777 rose in revolt against the 
minister, but Yasvantrav Sindé, aided by Haidar Ali with 
money, defeated them without difficulty and then turned his arms 
against the officer deputed by the Peswa to recover Chikodi 
and Manoli, whom he drove out of those districts. This success, 
however, proved in the end disastrous to Kolhapir as it 
brought the Poona Court to see the necessity of strenuous 
efforts, and Mahadji Sinde was accordingly despatched with 
a large force against Kolhaptr in 1778. The Darbar of that 
State applied hastily to Haidar Ali who promised to send 
a force of 25,000 men, but these reinforcements did not arrive 
in time so that the Kolhapir authorities were obliged to come 
to terms with Mahadji and to agree to make a payment of 
Rs, 15 lakhs for which Chikodi and Manoli were given as 
security. The Kolhapir Raja_.-was further bound to abstain 
from plundering the adjacent districts and from receiving and 
harbouring rebels against the Peswa. 


The troubles of Kolhaptr were, however, by no means over, 
for the Patwardhans continued hostilities on the eastern 
frontier, while on the south-west the Sardésai of Savantvadi 
fomented and stirred up rebellion and then assumed an openly 
hostile attitude? He was defeated at Rangna by the contin- 
gents of the Visalgad and Bavada chiefs, but the mutiny he 
had excited among the garrison of the strong hillfort of 
Bhudargad in the south of) Kolhapir was not so easily 
suppressed and that fort was given up by the mutineers to 
Paraguram Bhat, the greatest of the Patvardhans, who had 
previously taken Akevat and Sirol towns on the north-east 
frontier of Kolhapir. 


At this juncture YaSvantraév Sinde, died in 1782, and was 
succeeded by Ratnakar Pant who persuaded the young Raja 
to leave his seclusion at Panhala, which thenceforth ceased 
to be the seat of the court, and put himself at the head of 
the army which was to march against the Sdvantvadi chief. The 
expedition was successful, the Sardesai being compelled to sue 
for peace and pay the arrears due to Kolhapir. The 
title of Himmat Bahadur, bestowed on him for his services on this 
occasion as a member of the Cavan family or clan, is still held 
by his descendants. 


1 Graham: Statistical Report on the Principality cf Kolhapur (1854) p. 498. 


2 The feud with Savantvadi arose partly from disputes about villages in the Malvan 
sub-division which were claimed both by that State and Kolhapur. It was exacerbated, 
at this time by jealousy on the part of the Kolhapur court at the honours obtained for 
the Sar Desai by Mahadji Shinde, whose niece he had married and who was all powerful 
at Delhi. The distinctions that gave rise to so much jealousy were the title of Raja 
Bahadur and the privilege of using the morchals cr peaccck’s feather fans, 
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After his return to Kolhapir which now became his capital 
the Raja had to face a new trouble. The Gadakaris! of the 
fort of Bavada followed the example of their brethren at 
Bhudargad and revolted in consequence of some real or 
supposed interference with their rights. The Raja proceeded 
in person to suppress the revolt; but the fort, which is 
situated on a precipitous hill rising directly from the Konkan 
and only joined to the main line of the Sahyadris by a narrow 
passage, was found to be impregnable. He was obliged to 
withdraw his forces and grant the terms demanded by the 
mutineers; but shortly afterwards, when the Gadkaris of 
Pavangad were stirred up by the Savantvadi chief to follow 
the example of revolt, he was more successful. He marched 
at once against the fort, which was surrendered immediately 
and finding there ample proof of the part played by the 
Sardesai he resolved to punish the latter by invading his 
territories. This expedition also was successful and districts 
were added for a time to Kolhaptir yielding a revenue of 
Rs, 14 lakhs per annum.? While the Raja was engaged on 
this foray the minister Ratnakar.Pant was equally successful 
in suppressing a revolt raised by some disaffected chiefs. 


The State thereafter enjoyed comparative peace for some 
years. During this period raids on the sea which though 
checked had never been totally extinguished, revived and 
became more rife than ever. So much annoyance was 
caused to the English by this that in 1789 they meditated 
an attack on the States of Savantvadi_and Kolhapir from 
where they often originated, but hesitated about attacking 
the latter, because they fancied it was subject to the Pesva 
with whom they were anxious not to embroil themselves. 
Nana Phadnavisa (1774-1800),..the. famous minister of the 
Peswa, informed the Raja of the designs of the English and 
offered to help him. The Raja at first seemed inclined to 
accept the mediation of the Puné Court. Finding, however, 
that there was little immediate danger, as the English were 
about to engage in a war with Tipu Sultan (1782-1799), he 
broke off the negotiations, and attacks on English ships 
flourished more than ever while the English were occupied 
with the Mysore war. As soon as it was over, however, they 
made vigorous preparations for the suppression of such 
attacks and the Raja to avoid hostilities was obliged to sue for 
peace and agree to the terms offered. The second treaty 
between Kolhaptr and the English was then, in 17992, 
concluded. The former State was bound by it to pay 
an outstanding balance due to the English and accepted as 
a favour the remission of the interest due on the same. 
Immediate payments were made as compensation for the losses 











1 Tn each fort in the Maratha country a permanent gatrison was kept up composed 
of men called Gadkaris, for whose maintenance lands were assigned which they held on 
condition of service. These men were always very tenacious of their real or iancied 
rights, and ready to resent any infringement of them by taking advantage of their secure 
position, 


2 They were restored in 1792 through the intervention of the Peshwa and Sindia. 
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suffered by the British merchants at the hands of the Kolhapur 
raiders and further payments on the same account were 
arranged for, as a security for which the establishment . of 
an English factory at Malvan was stipulated for, to be 
temporary or permanent at the option of the British. The 
latter were further authorised to establish a factory at Kolhapur 
itself and the Raja agreed to furnish the provisions required 
for the sepoys of both factories till the articles of the treaty 
were fully executed. The practical results of these 
arrangements did not prove to be very satisfactory to the 
British, as in the year immediately following the treaty there 
were the same complaints as of old against the Kolhapur Raja, 
and sea raids were not suppressed till the latter was deprived 
of his maritime possessions. 


The close of the Mysore campaign brought another difficulty 
to Kolhapir. Parasgurambhau, Patavardhana, who had taken 
part in the campaign as an ally of the English, on his return 
to his saranjam commenced a series of attacks on the eastern 
districts of the State and committed great devastation. 
In’ one of these excursions the Patvardhan’s troops under 
Parasguram’s son Ramachandra-were met at Alta, a town about 
fifteen miles to the east of Kolhaptir, by the Kolhapir forces 
under the Raja in person and totally defeated, Ramachandra 
with his principal officers being. captured and taken to 
Kolhaptir. They were not only kindly treated there, but were 
almost immediately set at liberty and sent back to their homes 
with presents and dresses of honour. If this policy was 
intended to bring about peace with ParaSurambhau it 
entirely failed. Stung at the humiliating defeat his troops 
had undergone, that leader renewed hostilities and carried 
them on with such vigour and skill that he succeeded in 
penetrating to the capital, which he closely invested. At last 
he was induced to raise the siege on the Raja agreeing to 
pay Rs. 3.lakhs and making over hostages for the payment of 
the sum. However successful Parasurambhau was at the 
time, he soon found reason to repent for having made the 
Kolhaptr Raja a deadly enemy, as the current of events in 
a very short time brought to the latter an opportunity of 
revenge which was not neglected. A quarrel took place 
between Nana Phadnavisa and Parasurambhéu; and while the 
latter. was engaged at Puné, in the thick of the intrigues that 
followed the suicide of Savai Madhavarav Pegava and ended 
finally in the accession of Bajirav, the Raja was incited by 
the minister to attack the districts of his enemy, which were 
thus left undefended. Sivaji was not slow to take the hint 
and further perceived clearly what an opening was offered to 
him by the dissensions that paralysed the PeSsava’s power. 
Calling out the entire force of his State he recovered the fort 
of Bhudargad which was still in hands of ParaSurambhau 
and then carrying the war into the latter’s country burnt the 
town of Tasgafiv and his palace there. He further repossessed 
himself of the districts of Chikodi and Manoli which during 
the late disturbances had fallen into the hands of the Nipanikar, 
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the chief of Nipani some thirty miles to the south of Kolhapir, 
who had recently raised himself from the position of a humble 
Désai to that of a powerful leader. Encouraged by these 
successes the Raja carried his arms to the south, took the fort 
of Jamakhandi from Nana Phadnavisa and sent his forces to 
plunder and levy tribute in the Karn&tak. 


While these events were going on, the Raja of Satara made 
an attempt to throw off the yoke of the Pegava, but was 
defeated by Parsurambhau. His brother Citur Singa, however, 
escaped and collected some troops, with which he joined the 
Kolhaptr Raja. Parsurambhau and Nané Phadnavis having 
now become reconciled, the Court at Poona was able to turn 
its attention to affairs in the south and the Patvardhana chief 
was despatched to hold the Kolhapir Raja in check. He met 
the latter at a village called Pathankudi in Chikodi and 
an engagement ensued in which Parsgurambhau was killed in 
1799. This event led to fresh exertions on the part of the 
Pegava and Ramchandra, the son of the fallen chieftain, was 
sent against Kolhapiir with a large force, his own troops being 
reinforced by those of the Puné feudatories and five of Sindia’s 
disciplined battalions under the command of a European officer, 
a Major Brownrigg. The invaders met with a check at first, 
but soon rallied and regularly invested the town of Kolhapir. 
The siege lasted for two months; but though the besiegers were 
reinforced by the Pegava’s general Dhondopant Gokhalé 
and a wide breach was made in the fortifications, all attempts 
to carry the place by storm failed.. The siege was at last 
raised in consequence of an intrigue at Puné. Nana Phadnavisa 
had died and Sindia at the instigation of his favourite Sarjérav 
Ghatge'! who was a:Kolhapiir subject and with the connivance 
of the Pesava Bajirav who was a deadly enemy of the 
Patavardhans, resolved to take possession of the saranjam 
belonging to that family and ordered his troops at Kolhapir to 
act accordingly. 


Ramchandrarav thus deserted and betrayed had no option but 
to fly and his districts were taken by his quondam allies. The 
siege was thus raised and the Raja, who had been at Panhala 
while it was going on, entered the city in triumph. The 
besiegers are said to have suffered a loss of 3,000 killed and 
wounded on the day they attempted to storm the town.’ 





2 Sakharam Sarjerav Ghatge was rewarded for the service done to Kolhapur on this 
occasion by the grant of the Kagal estate, though he was the representative of the 
younger branch of the family in whose possession it had been more or less continuously 
for many years. Sarjerav Ghatge’s career is a matter of history. Sindia married 
his daughter the well known Baijabaj; and his son, whe received the title of Hindurav, 
resided entirely at Gwalior, and seldom, if ever, visited Kagal. When Sakharam Ghatge 
received the grant of the Kagal estate a smaller appanage was conferred on the repre- 
sentative of the senior branch of the Ghatge family, The chief distinction of this branch 
is their frequent intermarriages with the royal family of Kolhapur. 

With the general abolition of all jagirs in Bombay Stato in 19586, these jagiva have 
disappeared. 

3 Among the killed were some of the European cflicers .f Sindia’s forces. . The tomb- 
stones over the graves of a French and a Spanish officer, are etill extant. The former 
bears the inscription ‘Jules Romeu, ne 1768 a Catte on Languedoc, Comman un 
Battalior de Varmee de Sindiz. Tue aux tranches de Colapour, 23 Mars 1800. 
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One of the first steps taken by the Raja after the siege was 
raised was to retaliate on the Patvardhans. The Nipani chief 
who was in alliance with Sindia had unsuccessfully besieged 
the fort of Nerli in the Miraj saranjam, but on troops being 
sent to his assistance from Kolhapir the place fell. Kolhapir 
indeed seemed just then to be exceptionally fortunate. 
Sarjérav Ghatgé, who came from Puné with the draft of the 
treaty that was to be entered into with Sindia, brought with 
it two standards that had been taken by the Pratinidhi of 
Karhad from Kolhapir and also the formal consent of the 
Pegava to the resumption by the R&ja of the districts of 
Cikodi and Manoli. The happiness of the prince was completed 
by the birth of a son and heir, who received the name of 
Sambhu but was generally known as Abasaheb. 


Kolhaptr for some time after this enjoyed unusual quiet. 
General Wellesley when engaged in the campaign against 
Scindia and the Raja of Berar having given the Kolhaptir prince 
plainly to understand that aggressions against the allies of the 
English would not be permitted. The feud with the 
Sardesais of Savantavadi however was kept up and mutual 
incursions were made which resulted in 1806 in the defeat of 
the Savants in a pitched battle and the siege of their capital. 
The place would probably have been taken had not Laksmibai, 
the Regent of Savantvadi, applied for aid to the Pesava. The 
latter assisted her by secretly instigating the Nipani chief to 
take possession of the districts of Cikodi and Manoli, on which 
the Kolhaptr Raja hastily raised. the siege of Vadi and returned 
to his own territory. Active hostilities then took place 
between him and the Nipanikar, which resulted in the total 
defeat of the former in a-battle at Savgafv in 1808. The 
Nipanikar, however, did not-press his advantage, and in the 
following year a peace was negotiated which was to be con- 
solidated by the marriage of the Nipanikar with one of the 
Kolhapur princesses. The marriage took place but had not the 
desired effect. In the midst of the wedding festivities the 
Nipani chief suddenly decamped with his bride, and a hostile 
incursion made not long after into Kolhapur territory showed 
that the new tie was not of much political importance. The 
attack, which was made at the instigation of the Pegava, was so 
successful that the town of Kolhapir would probably have been 
taken were it not for a new treaty made with the English in 
1812 under the following circumstances. 


The attitude assumed by the great feudatories of the PeSava 
towards their master rendered it necessary for Elphinstone, the 
British Resident at Poona, to interfere and bring them to terms. 
With this view he assembled a force at Pandharpur in 1811. 
It was resolved to take advantage of this opportunity to put 
a stop once for all to the sea raids which prevailed in the 
States of SAvantvadi and Kolhapiir and which the provisions of 
former treaties had utterly failed to suppress. Accordingly 
negotiations were entered upon with the Kolhaptr Raja. Some 
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delay was occasioned by the Pegava, who made an assertion 
that the Raja was his feudatory while at the same time he kept 
urging on the Nipanikar to continue hostilities against 
Kolhapir. On the 1st of October 1812, a treaty was concluded 
by which the Raja ceded to the British the harbour of Malvan 
and its dependencies, engaged to abstain from sea raids and 
wrecking, renounced his claim to the districts of Chikodi and 
Manoli, and further agreed not to attack any foreign State 
without the consent of the British Government, to whom all 
disputes were to be referred. In return for these concessions 
the British renounced all their claims against the Raja, who 
received the British guarantee for all the territories remaining 
in his possession “against the aggression of all foreign powers 
and States.” Kolhaptir, in short, became a protected State 
under the British Government. 


The pattern of the history of the district of Kolhaptr subse- 
quent to the establishment of British authority is inherently 
different from that of the histories of most other districts of the 
State, the area comprised by which was brought directly under 
British Government after the: defeator submission of their 
respective rulers. For such districts was evolved a system of 
bureaucratic administration under British aegies. However, 
even after its conquest Kolhapiir was not annexed to the 
British dominion. Like other Indian States in different parts 
of India it was permitted to retain its identity as a political 
unit. Its rulers were permitted to retain their regal status and 
to enjoy, subject to the overall control when necessary of the 
paramount power, full powers of internal administration. 
There was thus no break with historical continuity and not much 
of an alteration in the old aspect and apparatus of Government. 
Till its merger in the Indian Union in 1948, the history of 
Kolhapiir was to a great extent the history of its rulers; they 
created and controlled the administration and personally directed 
the affairs of the State. It was only at a very late stage that 
agitation for rights started among their subjects and some 
machinery for associating the people’s representatives with 
Government was brought into existence. Events however moved 
with unexpected rapidity after World War II and within a year 
after the achievement of freedom, in 1948 the artificial distinc- 
tion between Indian India as represented by Indian States and 
British India completely disappeared. 


After a reign of fifty-three years the Raja Sivaji died on the 
24th of April 1812, leaving two sons Sambhu alias Abasaheb and 
Sahajl alias Bavasdheb. The condition of Kolhapir during this 
period is thus summarised by Major Graham in his statistical 
account of that Principality’ : 


“The long reign of Sivaji had been from the commencement 
one of almost incessant hostility and continued suspense 
between the prospects of reign and of conquest ; and to support 


1A considerable part of this narration is based on Graham’s account, 
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the fierce struggle for independence, every effort to provide 
means had been resorted to, piracy at sea, plunder at the court, 
and oppression in the collection of the revenue, and all 
frequently without avail. 


“Grants of land were unsparingly made to the impoverish- 
ment of the Crown estates; two-thirds of the entire country 
were thus transferred to partisans for military services, and 
a swarm of reckless characters were left behind who rejoiced in 
anarchy and whose livelihood was to be gathered only among 
the troubled waters. All the evils also of the feudal system 
prevailed in full force ; continued warfare was allowed between 
the petty authorities ; the rayats were oppressed and the entire 
rent forcibly seized during the harvest season ; fines increased 
and only meted out to favoured followers; merchants and 
wayfarers were despoiled during the journey ; the labour of the 
cultivator was exacted without remuneration; and a multipli- 
city of monopolies existed to the destruction of all trade.” 


SHAMBHU \ (1812-1821). 


Shambhu or Abdsahéb,’ who succeeded to the gadi at this 
juncture, was a prince of a mild disposition, too mild indeed 
for the people whom he had to govern. He devoted his atten- 
tion to the restoration of order in his State and to the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace in preference to those of war. Some 
five years after his accession war broke out between the British 
and the Pegava and he espoused the cause of the former. He 
was rewarded for his conduct at the close of the war by the 
grant of the districts of Cikodi and Manoli, which had changed 
hands so often during the previous sixty years. At the same 
time arrangements were made for the management of his 
possessions in the Konkan, which had for their object the 
consolidation of the British power in that quarter and the 
effectual prevention of sea raids. 


In 1821, Abasahéb met with a violent death. A refugee 
sard@r from Karhad, of the Mohité family, who had been 
hospitably received in the Kolhapir territory and had received 
villages for the maintenance, felt aggrieved at a grant of land 
in one of these villages being made to a servant of the Raja, and 
expressed his sense of this grievance in unbecoming terms, at 
the same time that he pressed with vehemence for the payment 
of some Rs. 20,000 which he said were due to him. After his 
repeated petitions on the . subject had been disregarded, he 
presented himself at the palace on the 2nd of July, accompanied 
by six of his relations fully armed. On being admitted to the 
presence of the Raja, Sayaji the leader behaved with such 
insolence that Abasahéb ordered him to be expelled from the 








+} Every Maratha of standing has besides his proper name, ancther designation such 
as Babasaheb or Nanasabeb which is used by those about him. The later Rajas of 
Kolhapur are almost invariably referred to by these familiar names. 
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palace and turned himself to leave the room. As he did so 
one of the party discharged a pistol at him, which inflicted 
a desperate wound. Four of the Raja’s confidential servants 
were then slain and, strange to say, such a panic was 
created that the murderers were able to hold their position in 
the palace and to keep the wounded Raja in their hands 
throughout the whole day. In the evening they surrendered 
on their lives being guaranteed by two sarddrs of high rank 
and the chief guru or priest. Shortly afterwards, however, the 
Raja died and the securities, feeling unable to act up to the 
guarantee they had given, provided the Mohités with horses and 
allowed them to escape. The murderers however were soon 
overtaken and cut to pieces by a party sent in pursuit by the 
Raja’s widow, and vengeance was taken on their families who 
were either trampled to death by elephants or imprisoned in 
Panhala. 


Abasahéb having left an infant son, arrangements were made 
to secure the regency for the child’s mother to the exclusion 
of his uncle. The death of the boy shortly afterwards, however, 
changed the state of affairs, and Sah&ji, generally known as 
Bavasahéb, the second son of Raja Sivaji, succeeded without 
dispute, his title being recognized in open Darbar by the 
Governor of Bombay who visited Kolhaptir at this juncture, 


The new Raja was of a character very different from that of 
his brother and predecessor, wild, reckless, debauched, utterly 
regardless of truth and honesty, his conduct at times seemed 
to pass the bounds of sanity.. Most of the leading men of the 
State having taken part in the attempt to exclude him from 
the regency during his nephew’s lifetime, he deliberately set 
them aside and chose for his-officers.and associates men of 
low rank and lower character. With such companions and such 
counsellors he soon threw off all restraint and embarked on 
a mad and self-willed career. Justice was unheard of, the 
rights of property ceased to be respected, and life was utterly 
insecure. The revenue of the State were alienated to support 
the profligate extravagance of the Raja and his seraglio and 
the friends relations and dependants of the women of the 
harem. The Rajé himself accompanied a favourite servant of 
his, Subhand Nikam by name, who was at the head of a gang 
of highway robbers, on his marauding excursions, and on one 
occasion he is said to have used the services of this band to 
plunder his own treasury. The object*of this last feat was to 
get possession of the State jewels, and thus supply himself with 
funds without the notoriety that would attach to pawning these 
jewels. 


The Raja’s conduct soon attracted the attentino of the British 
Government, but in accordance with the policy of the day no 
notice was taken of it officially so long as the general peace of 
the country was left undisturbed. This, however, was not long 
the case. Bavasahéb, shortly after his accession, increased his 
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forces considerably and during the disturbance that took place 
in 1824 at Kittur, when Mr. Thackeray, the Political Agent, and 
some other British officers were killed, his movements excited 
considerable apprehension. The suppression of the Kittur 
insurrection checked whatever intention he may have had of 
acting against the British Government, but he proceeded to use 
his force in a way that soon called for the intervention of that 
power. His own feudatories the chiefs of Kagal and Ichalakaranji' 
were attacked and their jagirs overrun, and the Raja marched 
about with. his forces, sacking towns and plundering and 
devastating. His own subjects were not the only sufferers 
from his acts of violence, which extended even to allies and 
subjects of the British Government. As it was absolutely 
necessary to put a stop to such proceedings, a force was 
marched against Kolhapiir. The Raja at first meditated 
resistance but thought better of it and in January 1826 con- 
cluded a treaty with the British Government. In this 
engagement the Raja bound himself to reduce his army. and 
refrain from disturbing the public peace, as well as from 
molesting the Kagal and Ichalkaranji chiefs and others. He 
also promised to respect the rights of the Sdvantvadi State, as 
well as the rights and privileges of the inémddars and others in 
the districts of Cikodi, and Manoli, the cession of which to the 
Kolhapiir State was formally confirmed by this treaty, which 
also fully acknowledged “the independence of the Raja as 
a Sovereign Prince.” 


As soon, however, as the. immediate pressure was removed 
the Raja returned to his former ways, kept the country in 
a constant state of alarm and violated the treaty that had just 
been concluded, so that a force had again to be marched against 
Kolhapir and a new preliminary treaty was concluded in 
October 1827. In this the instances of breach of the former 
treaty were set forth side by side with the steps the British 
Government was compelled to take. Thus the Raja, though 
bound by: the former treaty to reduce his army to the peace 
establishment, had not only raised large forces but had 
employed them in disturbing the public tranquility and 
committing all sorts of excesses. He was therefore now bound 
down to keep no more. than 400 horse. and 800 foot exclusive 
of garrisons for his forts. The districts of Cikodi and Manoli 
were resumed by the British Government, and Akivat, 
a notorious haunt of robbers, was ceded to. the latter. The 


a TERE EY EL 
1 The founder of the Ichalkaranji family was a Brahman clerk named Naro Mahadev, 


‘in the service of an ancestor of the Senapati of Kapsi, who bestowed on him the village 


of Ichalkaranji in inam. In compliment to his benefactor the grantee assumed the 
latter’s family namo of Ghorpade. Naro Mahadev soon increased in wealth and power, 
and his fortunes reached their zenith in 1722, when his son was married to the daughter 
of Balaji Vishvanath the first Peshwa. This alliance was of immense importance tothe 
chiefs of Ichalkaranji, who always relied upon the sympathy and support of the Peshwa 
in case of apprehensions received from the Rajas of Kolhapur. Treaties and agreements 
concluded from time to time between the Peshwas and Rajas of Kolhapur contain 
references to the protection granted to Ichalkaranji by the Peshwas against the 
er Rajas (vide Treaties, Agreements and Sanads by Vad, Mawaji and Parasnis 
p. 71). 
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Raja bound himself to pay compensation to the amount to about 
Rs, 14 lakhs to those who had suffered from his lawless 
violence and agreed to transfer temporarily territory yielding 
Rs, 50,000 for the liquidation of this debt. To secure observance 
of the present treaty it was stipulated that British garrisons 
should be received into the fort of Kolhapir and Panhala, 
the expenses of the same being defrayed by the Raja. 


With a view to getting this treaty modified, Bavasahéb 
proceeded to Puné to see the Governor, accompanied by 
a force considerably in excess of the number to which he had 
bound himself to limit his army. After the intentions of 
Government: had been fully explained to him, he still remained 
on regardless of all hints and intimations that he had better 
return to his own territory, apparently in the hope of wearying 
out the Government by his pertinacity. During this period the 
lawless conduct of himself and his followers made them most 
unwelcome visitors, until at last an act of violence was 
perpetrated on a trooper in the British service, and the Raja 
in fear of the possible consequences left Puné hastily. 
Untaught by experience, Bavasahéb renewed on his return to 
Kolhaptr the excesses which had already brought him into 
such trouble, wantonly violated his engagements with the 
British Government, and disturbed the public tranquillity to 
such a degree that a force had to be sent against him for the 
third time. A definitive treaty was concluded on the 15th of 
March 1929 in which were embodied the provisions of the 
preliminary treaty made, on 24th of October 1827. On this 
occasion a brigade of British troops was left at Kolhapir to 
secure the observance of the treaty. After some time, however, 
this was withdrawn. 


During the last ten years of Bavas&héb’s reign he abstained 
on the whole from such conduct as would necessitate the 
intervention of the paramount power to preserve the peace, but 
his rule was what might be expected froma prince of his 
character. Overwhelmed with debt he never thought of 
reducing expenditure by legitimate means, but maintained 
a large standing army and the same expensive style of grandeur 
as before. As the pay of his troops and officials was issued 
most irregularly, they helped themselves to whatever they 
could get. Most of the sarddrs had to mortgage their estate to 
the money-lenders antl thus became beggared. Money being 
scarce and land of little value, the Raja alienated an enormous 
proportion of his territory by grants and.inéms with which the 
most trifling services were rewarded. Of course with such a ruler 
and under such circumstances, bribery, favouritism, and 
pandering to his evil passions were the only means of advance- 
ment, and altogether the State was reduced to as miserable 
a condition as can well be. conceived. 
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The very last act of Bavasahéb was most characteristic. 
Under pretence of a pilgrimage to Tuljaptir he prepared for 
a plundering expedition by raising an army of 20,000 men. 
As he was bound by treaty not to take guns about with him, 
he concealed his ordinance in carts under leaves and started 
off. Fortunately for his descendants, however, he was attacked 
with cholera before he could execute his wild project, and died 
at a village near Pandharapiir on the 29th of November 1838, 
leaving two sons, Siva or Sivaji and Sambhi, generally known 
as Babasahéb and Chimasahéb, and two daughters. 


Sivast IV (1837-1866). 


Babaésahéb was at once placed on the gadi, but being 
a minor, a council of regency was formed, consisting of his 
mother, his aunt the Divdnsaheb as she was styled, and four 
kdrbharis. The ladies quarelled and in the course of six 
months the Divansdiheb, being the most energetic and having 
the strongest followers, managed to get the whole power into 
her hands. As she blindly followed in most respects the system 
adopted by the late’ Raja, her rule was not by any means 
calculated to improve the condition of the State. Indeed, with 
a population composed of such turbulent elements as that of 
Kolhapir and so inured to anarchy and violence, it would have 
been impossible for a woman to stem, even if she had the will 
to do so, the tide of corruption, oppression, and iniquity, The 
British authorities made a faint effort to improve matters by 
getting two of the karbhdris dismissed and making use of an 
akhbarnavisa as Native Agent, but no improvement was thus 
effected and at last in 1843 it was determined to act on the 
clause of the treaty which empowered the British Government 
to appoint a minister, and accordingly a respectable Brahman 
official, Daji Krsna Pandit, was selected for the post. 
Immediately after his arrival, two of his co-adjutors were 
dismissed for speculation and the chief power was thus left 
uncontrolled in his hands. He at once set about the work of 
reform, reduced expenditure and checked to a great extent the 
illicit gains of the chiefs and officials. 


He also seems to have hurt the pride of the latter, and became 
most unpopular throughout the State. The Divdnsaheb and 
her party did not relish the transference of power to a Brahman 
interloper, as they considered the new minister to be, and 
every reform introduced and every abuse checked by the 
latter raised up for him a host of enemiés. A year after his 
arrival the latent speaks of disaffection arose which had to be 
suppressed by British troops. The actual insurgents were the 
gadkaris, the permanent garrisons of the hill-forts, but they 
enjoyed the sympathies, if not the more tangible support, of 








a nn 


1 Literally akbharnavis means a newswriter, a class of official formerly much employed, 
whose duty it was to report what went on in the Indian States, and to act as the channel 
of ordinary communication between the chiefs and the British authorities. 
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other classes as well. These men were dissatisfied with an 
arrangement by which their lands were placed under the super- 
vision of the mamlatddrs of the adjoining sub-divisions. They 
had always been accustomed to seek redress by mutinying and 
they were encouraged to do so on this occasion by the reports 
which had been carefully disseminated throughout the country 
of the paucity of British troops in those parts. Accordingly in 
July 1844, the garrisons of Samangad and Bhudargad in ‘the 
south of the Kolhapiir territory, revolted and shut the gates 
of the forts. 


A force was despatched from Bélagafiv, in the middle of 
September against Sama@ngad, while Kolhapir troops were sent 
against Bhudargad. The British force, after taking the peta or 
sub-division found itself unable to take the former fort by 
storm and was obliged to send to Bélagafiv, for siege guns, 
while the Kolhapiir force was worsted in a sally made from 
Bhudargad. This success of the insurgents brought numerous 
adherents to their cause and spread the disaffection widely. 
The gibandis or local militia at Kolhapiir rose in revolt, confined 
the minister Daji Pandit..and. set. up a Government 
in supersession of that acknowledged by the British. Affairs 
having now assumed such a serious aspect, corresponding 
efforts were made for the suppression of the revolt. 
Reinforcements were sent to the disturbed district ang on the 
8th of October 1844, General Delamotte assumed command 
of the whole force. Three days afterwards four siege guns 
arrived at Samangad and were at once put in position 
Mr. Reeves the Commissioner then gave the garrison 
opportunity of stating their grievance and coming to terms 
but as it was found that they only wished to gain time in the 
hope of getting aid from Kolhapiir) fire was opened on the 
fort, a practicable breach was made in a day and on the 
following day, the 13th of October, the place was stormed 
and taken. Colonel Outram at ‘this time joined the camp 
as Joint Commissioner and immediately after the fall of 
Samangad marched towards Kolhapiir with a portion of the 
force. After much negotiation he, on the 24th of October, 
obtained the release of Daji Pandit, and was joined by the 
young Raja, his aunt and mother, and several of the chiefs and 
sarddrs. On this Babaji Ahirekar, the ring leader of the 
Sibandi rising, fled with five hundred of his men to Bhudargad. 
After considerable delay General Delamotte appeared with 
his force before this fort. He admitted the garrison to 
surrender on the 10th of November and allowed himself to be 
detained at one gate while Babaji and his party escaped by 
another and took refuge in Panhala. Shortly afterwards 
Colonel Ovans, who had been appointed Commissioner, was 
captured by the insurgents while proceeding to take up his 
appointment and confined in the same place. General Delamotte 
therefore marched thither and on the 25th of November 
appeared with his whole force before Panhal4, accompanied 
by the Commissioner, Mr, Reeves and Colonel Outram. The 
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garrison were called on to release Colonel Ovans and surrender 
at discretion or take the consequences. With the first 
of these demands they complied, in the hope of obtaining 
favourable terms, but as they refused to surrender, the attack 
commenced. On the 27th of November, the peta was taken. 
The batteries opened on the Ist of December, a breach was 
made in a few hours and in the afternoon the place was 
stormed and taken. The garrison attempted to escape into the 
neighbouring fort of Pavanagad but were followed so closely 
by the British troops that this fort also was taken on the 
same day. During the storm Babaji and some of the other 
leaders were killed and a large number of prisoners were 
taken. 


Almost immediately after the fall of Panhala a force was 
despatched under Colonel Wallace against the fort of Rangna, 
which was evacuated by the garrison a day or two after his 
arrival. Visalgad, was about the same time surrendered and 
this put an end to military operations as far as Kolhapiir was 
concerned, the scene of hostilities being then transferred to 
Savantvadi. 


The captured forts were then dismantled and steps were 
taken to secure the future tranquillity of the country. 


Among the measures adopted for the administration of 
Kolhaptir was the appointment of a British officer as Political 
Superintendent. Previously to this the political supervision 
of the territory had been vested, first in the Principal Collector 
of Dharwad and afterwards in the Collector of Bélagafiiv who 
was also Political Agent in the Southern Maratha Country. 
Experience, however, showed that Kolhapir required the 
undivided attention of a British officer on the spot, and 
Captain D. C, Graham of the Bombay Army was appointed 
first Political Superintendent. He had a difficult task before him, 
The Principality was overwhelmed with debt as, in addition 
to the debt incurred by its rulers, the cost of suppressing the 
insurrection was charged to Kolhapiir and had to be paid to 
the British Government by instalments. Education was almost 
unheard of and the arrangements for the administration of 
justice were very imperfect. There were a large number of 
persons, too, in the State who despised any other occupation 
but that of carrying arms and who, if left unemployed, would 
form a class dangerous to the community. Such persons were 
provided with occupation by being enlisted in a local corps 
which was raised and disciplined by British officers and which 
on more than one occasion did good service. Arrangements 
were made to liquidate by degrees the debts of the State and 
the administration was carried on as economically as was 
consistent with due provision for the requirements of justice 


‘and education. 
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The work begun by Captain Graham was carried on by his 
successors and the annals of Kolhapir during this period, though 
dull, as uneventful annals generally are, present a picture 
of continued progress. Under the steady firm Government 
that was established, peace and order prevailed and the anarchy 
and disorder that had once characterised the place became 
a tradition of the past. 


The stability of this improved state of affairs was severely 
tested in 1857, when the Twenty-seventh Regiment Native 
Infantry which was then stationed at Kolhapir, followed the 
example of the Bengal Army and mutinied under the leadership 
of one Ramji Sheersat on 3lst July .1857. The Kolhapir 
local corps renained staunch on this occasion and the mutineers, 
receiving no support either from them or from the townspeople, 
fled towards Ratnagiri, murdering, on the way, three of 
their European officers who had escaped when the 
mutiny broke out unfortunately took a road that brought 
them in contact with the mutineers and were subse- 
quently killed by them.’ A> little before this, there was 
an abortive attempt at a rising in Kolhaptr. A number of 
men marched into the town one day and took possession of 
the palace and the gates of the fort. Troops were immediately 
marched from the camp to the town but found on their arrival 
that little remained for them to do, the ringleader of the 
insurgents having been shot by a guard of the local corps on 
duty at the palace, after which his followers only thought of 
making their escape. The news of his rising at Kolhapir, 
however, caused consternation among Bombay Europeans, some 
of whom sent their families to the ships. General Jacob was 
sent to Kolhapiir immediately. He reached there about the 
10th August 1857 and made inquiries about the rebellion, The 
first report sent by Bombay Government to the Government 
of India stated that “in no case the population of the Native 
Chiefs of the Southern Maratha, country evinced any sympathy 
with the mutinous spirit.” But Jacob himself has said that 
“ disaffection was general.’? 


The second rebellion broke out on 6th of December 1857, 
This was handled by Major General Jacob himself and was 
suppressed on the second day. A drum court martial was 
immediately held on the open ground of the palace where 
eight men were blown up from guns, two hanged and eleven 
shot by musketry. “All met death with fortitude, refusing 
to purchase life by betraying their common secret.” From the 
report made by General Jacob to the Bombay Government, it 
was clear that (1) there was communication and planning 
between the Native Infantry at Kolhapir, Bélgafiv, and 
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1 Source Material for a History of Freedom Movement Volume I, p. 258. 
§ [bid, 258. 
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Dharwar ; (2) Chimasahéb, the younger brother of the Raja was 
the moving spirit behind this organisation, (3) Chimasahéb, and 
contacts with Nanasahéb, Pegsava, whose emissary had brought 
a gilded sword for him; (4) Chimasahéb, had contact with 
Gwalior leaders, from where a deputation had visited Kolhaptr 
under some pretext and had negotiations with him; 
(5) Chimasahéb, also had assured the Satéra emissaries in 
June 1857 that Kolhapiir sepoys and some chiefs were ready 
for action and that they were waiting for a signal from Satara, 
There was also a link between the rebels at Kolhapir and 
their friends ¢n the Poona School of Musketry. In the course 
of this rising, 31 rebels were executed on the first occasion 
before the trial was completed and 51 persons were executed for 
the second rebellion. Jacob himself had seen twenty-one 
souls being shot or blown.”? 


During the mutiny of 1857-58 the Raja was considered to 
have remained staunch and loyal to the British Government, 
but his brother Chimasahéb was charged with treason and 
deported to Karachi, where he died some years later. The 
Government markedtheir sense of the Raja’s loyalty by 
conferring on him the Order of the Star of India and granting 
a sanad of adoption. He was further, at the end of 1862, 
vested with the administration of his Principality, a new 
engagement being entered into defining his powers and 
providing for the liquidation of the debt still due to the British 
Government. 


Ragaram II (1866-1870) 


Babasahéb did not long enjoy his powers, as he died in 
August 1866. A son that he had by his wife, the daughter of 
the Gaikwad of Badodé, had died some time previously ;_ so, 
being without issue, he adopted on his death-bed Nagojirav, the 
son of his eldest sister who had been married to,a member of 
the Patankar family and had died not long afterwards. 
Nagojirao, who received on his adoption the name of Rajaram, 
was about sixteen years of age at the time of the Raja’s death 
and had received some education. When the adoption was 
sanctioned by the paramount power and he was formally 
recognized as Raja, arrangements were at once made to finish 
his education and give him as complete a training as was 
possible under the circumstances. With this view a special 
Assistant to the Political Agent was appointed who, in addition 
to his other duties, was entrusted with the supervision of 
the Raja’s education and training, the actual work of tuition 
being carried on by a Parsi graduate of the Bombay University. 
He was sent to Europe where he was presented to the Queen. 
After spending five months in seeing England, Scotland and 
Ireland he proceeded to the continent but unfortunately took 
seriously ill on the way and breathed his last in Florence on 
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30th November. His remains were burnt according to the rites 
of the Hindu religion on the banks of the Arno at the spot 
beyond the Cascini, now marked by a cupola and a bust of the 
deceased, and the ashes were collected afterwards and taken 
to the Ganga by his attendants.’ 


Stvast V (1870-1883). 


As Rajaram left no issue, his widows were allowed to adopt 
and the choice of the family fell on N&rayanrao son of 
Dinkarrao Bhonslé, a member of the same branch of the family 
from which the adoption was made in 1760 as narrated 
above, The choice was approved by Government and in 
October 1871 the boy, then in his ninth year, was formally 
adopted, receiving on the occasion the name of Sivaji. 
Arrangements were made for the education of the minor prince 
under the guardianship of Mr. Hammick, a member of the 
Civil Service, and everything progressed fairly upto 1879, when 
unfortunately the Raja’s mind was reported to show signs of 
failing and he was withdrawn from the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkota where he had been prosecuting his studies. In spite 
of the treatment of several distinguished medical officers, his 
condition gradually became worse. In January 1882, a committee 
of medical officers appointed by’ Government examined the 
Raja. As the committee pronounced his malady to be incurable, 
Government thought it necessary to appoint a form of adminis- 
tration during his disability. Accordingly in March 1882, under 
a Government Resolution the affairs of the Kolhaépir adminis- 
tration were transferred to a Regency Council. The Regent, 
the Chief of Kagal, was assisted by a Council of three, the Divan, 
the Chief Judge, and the Chief Revenue Officer. ~ 


Sanu CHatRAPatr (1884-1922). 


On the 25th of December 1883, the Raj& died at Ahmednagar 
where according to the version of British authorities he had 
been removed for the benefit of his health. However, reports 
about the ill-treatment of Sivajirfo at the hands of those who 
were supposed to look after him were widely prevalent 
amongst the public ever since 1880. The insane Maharaja was 
whipped by his European guardians and Dr. Murphy justified 
that kind of treatment, in his statement made in a court of law. 
Having been removed to Ahmednagar fort, far away from 
Kolhapiir and much against the will of his nearest relatives, the 








1 Adiary kept by the Raja during his residence'in Europe was after his death edited 
by Captain, afterwards Lieutenant Colonel West and published by Smith and Elder of 
London. 
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Maharaja was often subjected to similar torture. His death 
occurred in the course of a scuffle between him and his guardian 
Mr. Green. 


As the Raja died without any issue the Ranis of Kolhapir, 
with the approbation of Government, selected Yashavantarfo 
alias Baba Sahéb, the eldest son of the Regent, the Chief of 
Kagal, to fill the vacant throne, and accordingly on the 17th of 
March 1884, under the style and title of Sahi Chatrapati 
Maharaja, he was adopted by Anandibal Sahéb, the widow of 
the late Sivaji Chatrapati. As the new Maharaja was only ten 
years old, the affairs of the State continued to be conducted by 
the Regency Council. On 2nd of April 1894 he was installed on 
the gddt of Kolhapiir and invested with full powers of the 
State. Kolhaptir had undergone a long period of regency rule 
and the reports that were widely believed in about the way in 
which the last Chatrapati, Sivaji V, had been treated at 
Ahamadnagar had created an atmosphere of suspicion about the 
intentions of the paramount power. Hence when the Maharaja 
was installed on the gadt; people in Maharastra had reason to 
be jubilant over the occasion. -An_address was presented to the 
Maharaja by the Poona Sarvajnika Sabha a responsible body 
which was then more or less the mouthpiece of the awakened 
and enlightened opinion in the Deccan. 


The accession of Sahii Chatrapati to the gad? may be said 
to have opened a new chapter in the life of Kolhapiir and to 
a considerable extent in the life of Maharastra. His rule 
lasted over 38 years from 1884 to 1922 and witnessed the 
release of powerful social forces which succeeded in bringing 
about a remarkable -transformation of the existing social 
picture. The significance of the change can be properly 
understood in the context of the larger background of a national 
renaissance which was slowly rising on the Indian horizon 
from the early years of the present century, 


It is a-matter of common historical observation that a living 
society and a living religion periodically pass through the 
cycle of stagnation, deviation, resurgence and reform, For 
several decades before and during the 19th century Hinduism 
had come to be disaffected and distorted by many irrational 
dogmas, beliefs and practices. The social structure, based 
as it was on caste which in its turn was based purely on birth 
and heredity, tended to generate among large sectors of Hindu 
society an undercurrent of a sense of suppression, injustice 





1 Lokmanya Tilak who was then editor of Mahratla, the English weekly of 
Poona, and his friend and colleague Gopalrao Agarkar who was editor of Kesavi, the 
Marathi weekly also of Poona, gave through their editorials vigorous expression to the 
popular feeling of resentment against the way in which the Maharaja was reported to 
have beon treated. Unfortunately their writing was based upon evidence that could 
not be judicially corroborated and. they were sentenced to rigorous imprisomment of 
four months on 17th July 1882, in spite of their having tendered apologies. 
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and injury. The introduction and spread of western education 
with its accent on reason, scientific analysis and the rights 
of man further accentuated the discontent against a social 
order which sanctified artificial inequality between man and 
man, seemed to attach hardly any importance to human 
personality as such and condemned large masses of men to 
a pattern of life which was at once static and unpleasant. 
Intellectual unrest against such a palpably unfair and 
untenable arrangement began to manifest itself among 
a prominent section of the intelligentia. Great reformers like 
Ram Mohan Réy, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Dayanand 
Saraswati, Gopd] Ganesh Agarkar and others appeared on the 
scene and vigorously expounded the new liberalism which 
denounced distinctions based on caste and creed, advocated 
a proper spiritual and philosophical approach to religion and 
preached the sanctity of the individual irrespective of his 
birth and social status. 


Jyotiba Phulé who belonged to a Maharastrian community 
which was educationally backward-and who himself was not 
highly educated could feel at first Hand the iniquity and 
the harm imposed by the caste system and by the so-called 
religious injunctions supposed to be prescribed in the Sastras. 
‘Endowed with a native intelligence and fired by the zeal and 
courage of a rebel, Jyotiba started an energetic campaign to 
expose the crudities and absurdities of the prevalent beliefs 
and practices considered to be a part of religion and the 
injustice of determining human. values merely by the accident 
of heredity and birth. He founded an organization called 
the Satya Sodhak Samaj (Society for Search after Truth) 
and by his forthright writings and eloquent speeches awakened 
among the masses.a spirit of questioning and _ self-assertion 
which soon developed into a solid opposition to orthodox tenets 
and rituals enjoined by the established priesthood. 


The formative years of Sahti Chatrapati’s life and the 
earlier years of his rule synchronised with the growth of this 
movement which was gradually gathering momentum. The 
majority of his subjects were educationally backward and 
suffered from the handicaps of caste domination. It is no 
wonder that he was attracted to the teachings of Jyotiba Phulé 
and the doctrines of the Satya Sodhaka Samaj. And his 
interest in that reformist crusade assumed immensely active 
proportions when he found that even he, the Chatrapati, 
was denied by his archaic priesthood the privilege of vedic 
rites on the ground that he was not a Kshatriya. Fortunately 
for him, the Maharaja possessed not only the urge of 
a reformer but also, as a ruler, the power to enforce his will 
in his State. In addition, he possessed throughout Maharastra 
great prestige as the scion of a family the founder of which is 
held in the highest veneration by all Mar&thi-speaking 
people. 
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With these assets, the Maharaja set about his task with 
energy and vigour. Primary education was made compulsory 
in the State. Special facilities were provided for backward 
classes to receive higher education. Free boarding houses 
were established for students of different communities. 
Services in the State were manned by persons belonging to the 
so-called backward classes. Untouchability was given a serious 
below. The existing religious pitha or organized religious 
centres which had proved itself to be incapable of a dynamic 
approach to its responsibilities and which had enjoyed revenues 
from State endowments was practically disestablished and its 
endowments withdrawn. No quarter was to be given to 
religious obscurantism and ungodly superstitions. In short, 
social life as a whole received a new look, a new tempo and 
a new orientation. 


In mighty social upheavals of this type, it often happens 
that in the enthusiasm to do away with one set of wrongs and 
injustice, new wrongs, new iniquities and new indignities are 
perpetrated. A mass upsurge frequently comes to be driven 
by its own motive power towards irrational and violent 
extremes, and the ferment in Kolhapir was not immune from 
such unhealthy aberrations. It is also noticed that the 
militant social reformism which permeated and conditioned 
life in Kolhaptr in the first two decades of this century 
is nat, curiously enough, found to have developed any 
significant counterpart in the shape of keen appreciation of and 
understanding sympathy for movements towards political 
liberalism and national freedom which were filling the pages 
of contemporary Indian history, particularly in Maharastra. 
On the contrary, there was active support to the opponents of 
these movements among the alien rulers. However, times were 
moving and changing, and the next generation did witness 
the people of Kolhapiir having their share in the wider political 
consciousness that was fast growing in the country and in the 
resultant national struggles for liberation. After the advent 
of independence in 1947, Kolhapir in common with other 
Indian States took the historic decision to merge its individuality 
in the larger entity of free India, and its territory now forms 
the Kolhapir district of Maharastra State. 

Kolhapur State had eleven feudatories ; their titles or names were: Pant Pratinidhi 
(Chief of Vishalgad), Pant Amatya (Chief of Bavda), Senapati (Chief of Kapshi) 
Sarjerav Vajarat Mab (Chief of Kagal), Ghorpade (Chief of Ichalkaranji), Sena Khaskhel 


(Chief of Torgal), Amir-ul-Umrav (Chief of Datvad), Himmat Bahadur, (Sarjerav 
Deshmukh of Kagal), Sar Lashkar Bahadur and Patankar. ; 


The more important of the feudatories were: the Chiefs of Vishalgad, Bavda, 
Kagal, and Ichalkaranji. The Chief of Vishalgad, styled Pant Pratinidhi, was. a 
Deshasth Brahman and his family name was Jaykar. His headquarters were at Malkapur, 
twenty-eight miles north-west of Kolhapur. The Chief of Bavda, styled Pant Amatya 
was a Deshasth Brahman and his family name was Bhadanekar. He used to reside 
at Kolhapur. The Chief of Kagal, styled Sarjerav Vajarat Mab, was a. Maratha by 
caste and his family name was Ghatge. He used to reside at Kolhapur. The Chief of 
Ichalkaranji, styled Ghorpade, was a Konkanasth Brahman and his family name was 
Joshi. His head-quarters were at Ichalkaranji about eighteen miles east of Kolhapur, 
He was o first class serdar of the Bitish Government for rank and precedence only 
and had subsequently been permitted to pay a separate visit to the head of the 
Government. 
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according to the census of 1951 is 1,227,547 (m. 623,421; Details of 1951 


f. 604,126). Spread over its area of 2,794-41 sq. miles, it works 
out at 439-3 to the sq. mile. This total is composed of Hindus 
numbering 1,104,651 (m. 559,838; f. 544,813) or 89:99 per cent. ; 
Jains 58,124 (m. 30,006 ; f. 28,118) or 4:73 per cent.; Muslims 
56,356 (m. 29,225; f. 27,131) or 4:59 per cent.; Christians 8,356 
(m, 4,305; f. 4,051) or 0-68 per cent. The census has also 
enumerated separately 139,075 (m. 69,670; f. 69,405) belonging 
to “Scheduled Castes” and 214 (m, 133; f. 81) belonging to 
“Scheduled Tribes”, 5,054 (m. 2,612; f. 2,442) as “ Displaced 
persons” from Pakistan and 58 (m. 48; f. 10) as ‘“ Non-Indian” 
Nationals. The proportion of males in the whole population 
of the district was 50-7 and of females 49:3. 


The tract-wise distribution of the population over the district 
is as follows: —~ 


Rural Tracts: 950,090 (m..479,416 ; f.-470,674)—Karvir, Kagal, 
221,178 (m. 112,605 ; f. 108,573) ; Hatkanangale and Shirol 194,085 
(m, 99,843 ; f. 94,242); Gadhinglaj, Ajra and Bhudargad 222,452 
(m, 111,279; f. 111,173); Bavda, Radhanagari, Shahuwadi and 
Panhala 312,375 (m. 155,689 ; f. 156,686). 


Urban Tracts ; 277,457 (m. 144,005; f. 133,452)—Kolhapur city 
136,833 (m. 71,360; f. 65,475); Hatkanangale, Shahuwadi and 
Panhala 107.703 (m. 55,748 ; f. 51,955); Gadhinglaj, Kagal and 
Ajra 32,919 (m. 16,897; f. 16,022). 


The population is split up by the census into eight livelihood 
classes. 


1 his area figure has beon obtained from the Land Records Department or from 
Local records; the same as furnished by the Surveyor General of India is 2,'756°3 5q, 
miles. 

® The composition of population in Kolhapur State in 1881. These figures pertain 
to the old Kolhapur State to which were added new areas whenit was reorganised under 
the same name after the merger of Indian States with the Indian Union, Out of a total 

opulation of 800,189, Hindus numbered 719,164, Jains 46,732, Musalmans 33,022, 
bitistians 1,253 and others 18, 


(g.c.P.) u-¢ VE 168—7 
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Agricultural classes: (i) Cultivators of land wholly or 
mainly owned and their dependents—663,073 (m. 333,445 ; 
f. 329,628). (ii) Cultivators of Jand wholly or mainly unowned 
and their dependents—154,023 (m. 79,481; f. 74,542). 
(iii) Cultivating labourers and their dependents—84,636 
(m. 42,595; f. 42,041). (iv) Non-cultivating owners of land, 
agricultural rent receivers and their dependents—26,523 
(m. 12,055 ; f. 14,478). Total-—928,265 (m. 467,576; f. 460,689). 


Non-agricultural Classes : Persons (including dependents) who 
derive their principal means of livelihood from, (v) Production 
other than cultivation—108,707 (m. 56,632; f. 52,075). 
(vi) Commerce—40,612 (m. 27,571; f, 18,041). (vii) Transport— 
9,189 (m. 4,906 ; 7. 4,283). (viii) Other services and miscellaneous 
sources—127,528 (m. 66,736; f. 60,792), Total—299,282 
(m, 155,845 ; f. 143,437). 


Of the seven tables of population statistics printed below :— 


The first indicates the variation in area, houses and population 


over the long period from 1881 to 1951 (except for the year 
1901). 


The second table shows) the changes in the composition of 
the population, for the years 1911, 1931 and 1951, in regard to 
age and marriage. The figures available for 1951 are for 
a sample population only. 


The third gives for the years 1911, 1931 and 1951 the 
distribution of population according to languages. 


The fourth exhibits the distribution of population by religion 
during the various Census. years. 


The fifth enumerates the distribution of population among 
the talukds according to the census for 1951. 


The sixth and the seventh give “area, houses, and inmates” 
for urban and rural areas in 1951. 
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TABLE No, III. CHAPTER 3, 
LanouacGE (Motuer-tronevuk), District Koinarur. People ani oie 
= Tue PEOPLE, 
1911. 1931. 1951. 
Languages. |----——— teen — 
Males. Females, | Males, Females, Males. | Femalos, 
Marathi .-| 3,387,953 | 3,27,566 | 3,91,768 | 3,72,478 | 5,24,025 | 5,14,479 
Kannadda : 67,545 63,940 74,997 72,021 60,299 54,862 
“Urdu a a re “ai 26,672 | 24,506 
Telugu i 812 647 1,910 1,849 2,824 3,157 
*Sindhi iy ae as ae es 2,691 2,493 
Gujarati se - fe 1,146 1,259 2,001 1,621 
*Hindi a ws Ae a ss 2,034 759 
Rajasthani ae 168 102 275 109 608 512 
Konkani ae ie ws 304 338 536 571 
Tamil oe oe 28 14 569 521 
Hindustani PE af oe 15,811 14,709 381 423 
*Kachchhi me we aC 12 1 57 42 
*Portuguosbe =... 4 3 an te 51 43 
*Beldari ae a ‘e A 7" 30 34 
*Tulu a - = 3 5 19 87 
*Malayalam es = a a 40 8 
*Panjabi es 4 2 ie a 31 8 


: *In 1931 Census all these languages are included with other Indian Languages, 
Tn 1981 Census all European and Asian languages are not given soparately, 
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are a a eae 




















191), 1931, 1951. 
Languages, |---| 
Males. Females. | Males, Females, | Males, Females. 

English - 21 7 33 28 17 12 
*Naipali 16 4 
Bengali - ne be 6 1 4 13 
*Kanjari e 5 8 
Chinese Se ee an 2 4 
Porsian je se wd 4 es 2 4 
*Oriya . a : 1 . 
Western Hindi .. 2 67 19,447 18,403 ne se 
Other Tndian 1,749 1,605 399 299 a 

Languages. 
Other European 7 i 1 a oe 

Languages. 
Gipsy oe 326 277 an a we 
Sindhi or 20 5 ‘ . 
Pashtu oe 13 2 ’ 6 
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TABLE No. V. 
PorutaTION BY TaLuKA 1N 1951, Ruran and Urpan-Distrricr 
KOLHAPUR. 
Sak of Taluka ie Females. is bevy. —_ 
or Peta. — —-- ~ ete Ete : 
Rural, Urban. Rural. Urban, Rural. Urban. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Ajra ..{ 26,195 2,703 wits 2,650 53,672 5,353 
Bavada wef 24,912 : 28,010 62,922 
Bhudargad +.| 33,162 is 32,767 sr 65,929 
Gadhinglaj ..| 51,922 4,351 50,929 4,165 | 1,02,851 8,546 
Hatkanangale ..| 54,91] 83,043, 41,604 30,142 | 1,06,515 63,185 
Kagal ..| 46,592 9,813 45,122 9,207 91,714 19,020 
Karvir ..} 66,013 71,360 63,451 65,475 | 1,29,464 | 1,36,835 
Panhala «.{| 44,810 3,863 43,972 3,734 88,782 7,597 
Radhanagari ..| 44,875 42,830 se 87,205 ee 
Shahuwadi | 41,592 1,698 41,874 1,606 83,466 3,299 
Shirol ..| 44,982 17,149 42,638 16,473 87,570 33,622 





———. —|—- _—— en 





District Total ..| 4,79,416 | 1,44,005 | 4,70,674 | 1,338,452 | 9,50,090 | 2,77,457 


SR TA TIE IRAN RS ARS | TS RESO EE + 
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Like other districts of the State, Kolhapir is essentially 
a district of villages. There are altogether 967 inhabited places 
in the district of which 948 are villages (excluding uninhabited 
villages and villages which form part of Municipal areas) and 
19 towns including the city of Kolhapir. Out of the total district 
population 18:5 per cent. live in the urban area and the 
remaining 81:5 per cent. live in the rural area. Of the 19 towns 
only one ie. Kolhapur has a population of more than 
one lakh—136,835. Kolhapur villages are villages of 
two classes walled and open. Some of the village walls are 
of burnt brick and mud and some are of stone and mud. 
Some old villages have stately gates and ruined fortifications. 
In most villages houses are not built in rows but are, scattered 
all over the village site. Kunbis or husbandmen, Marathas, 
Jains and Lingayats form the bulk of the population. Dhangars 
(shepherds) and other herdsmen live with their herds on the 
hills. On the out skirts of the villages are the quarters 
of Harijans such as Mahars, Mangs, Cambhars and Dhors. 
In the following pages are described some of the customs and 
cultural traits of the two major community groups— 
Hindus and Muslims /in-the district, Hindus being 
further sub-divided into Vedic and non-Vedic, Jains and 
Lingdyats. The backward classes including the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, are dealt with in a separate 
section. : 


AccorDING To THE 1951 cENSUS, there were 188,431 occupied 
houses in the district (67:42 per sq. mile), 147,780 in the rural 
area (51-21 per sq. mile), and 40,651 in the urban area 
(245-25 per sq. mile), The 188,431 occupied houses accom- 
modated 234,761 households’. This gave an average of 
1:25 households for each occupied house, 1:22 in the rural area 
and 1:34 in the urban area. 


Houses in cities have generally roofs of tiles, and so have 
a few, owned by well-to-do people, in some of the larger 
villages. Houses in rural areas in the rainy-west are generally 
thatched and in the dry east flat roofed. Town houses are 
generally built with burnt brick; most rural houses are built 
of stone or sun-dried brick and mud, mortar-pointed mud, or 
mortar. Window and door frames, door panels, and window 
shutters are generally made of babhiil, mango, or jambhil, 
sometimes of wmbar, and in the houses of the rich, of teak. 
Bamboo and teak rafters are largely used. 


The houses in the district may be arranged under 
two divisions, immovable and movable. The immovable houses 
may be divided into tour classes. Those with tiled roofs and 
walls of fire-baked bricks or dressed black stone; those with 
tiled roofs and walls of sun-bricks or mud and stones; those 





1 A house for census purposes meant “a dwelling with a separate main entrance”’, 
Thus more than one household might be found in the same census house, 
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with flat earth or tiled roofs and generally walls of unburnt 
brick: and those with thatched roofs and wattled or grass 
walls. The movable dwellings belong to wandering tribes 
who carry them with them. They are of two kinds small 
tents or pals either of coarse cotton or wool and small huts of 
bamboo or date matting. 


Mansions belonging to the old aristocracy and constructed in 


the old style are generally two-storeyed (dumajlt) and are built 


round quadrangles with stone or burnt-brick walls, tiled 
roofs and verandas. They contain broad osari (lobbies) for 
large dinner parties, an office room, three or more sleeping- 
rooms. rooms for keeping clothes and ornaments, a central 
storeroom, a kitchen and a god-room. In the rear of the house 
are a cattle-shed and a bathing-room. A privy is located in 
a distant corner either in front or behind according to 
convenience of the building. In the rear yard are flower and 
plantain trees with a tulas (holy basil) bush in a masonry 
pillar post. In the spacious yards of ‘some of the old mansions 
there used to be rooms for fifty.to eighty servants and retainers. 
The fronts of most such houses were ornamented with carved 
wood, and on the front walls were drawn in gaudy colours 
pictures of gods, goddesses, heroes and wild beasts, with 
alternate bands of white and red to scare the cholera spirit. 
Some of them have an entrance door which is often spacious 
and imposing and furnished with a small room called devadi 
for guards or watchmen, andjsome had. a pen in a yard in 
which was a cattle-shed and a stable for horses. Buildings 
like these were owned mostly by indémdars (holders of public 
grants) and jdgirdaérs (land proprietors), now almost an extinct 
class. Several of them have been) transformed into structure 

to suit modern conditions. 


In first class buildings of the new type there is a genero 
use of steel and cement, the storeys are often three, and or 
courtyards, where they exist, are comparatively small. 
new areas developed under the town planning schen , 
there are rows of small bungalows with small open spaces on 
all sides. 


The more modest houses are generally one-storeyed, with 
walls of fire-baked or unbaked bricks and tiled or flat floors ; 
they contain three or four rooms. In towns they are more 
roomy and showy, and when held by shop-keepers and 
craftsmen the verandas are made into shops or work-rooms. 
In rural places the house consists of a front veranda and 
a central room, with three or four other rooms, one of which is 
always set apart for cooking. If there is a room in the veranda, 
the owner of the house makes it his office and place of business. 
As a rule, the central room js used for dining and worshipping 
the house gods. Houses of this class have generally a cattle- 
shed either in front or behing them, 
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Houses occupied by husbandmen in villages are one-storeyed 
with unburnt brick walls, flat earth or tiled or thatched roof 
and two rooms. They have also large cattle-sheds. Single- 
roomed thatched huts with mud or mud-watiled reed. millet 
or cotton stalk walls, roofed by a bamboo frame covered with 
grass and palas leaves are generally owned by poorer land- 
holders, field labourers and Harijans and are found chiefly in 
villages in the hilly parts of the district in the rainy-west. 
Houses having dhabis or flat roofs are found in the dry-east. 


THE PATTERN OF Foop broadly speaking is the same throughout 
the district, though there are minor variations in detail 
according to the dietary habits of particular sections of the 
community. The main dividing line is presented by the 
inclusion or non-inclusion of animal food in the diet. Brahmans, 
Jains and Lingayats among Hindus are enjoined as communities 
not to partake of any kind of animal food (though 
nowadays in actual practice some individuals may not be 
found to be very scrupulous about the observance of the 
injunction). Other -Hindu communities are not forbidden 
to take animal food though the use of beef is strictly avoided. 
Most of them, however, do not take animal food every day but 
do so only occasionally. 


The pastoral, artisan and agricultural classes in the district 
take three meals a day. Their. every day fare consists of 
millet, rice, wheat on occasions, vegetables and fruits cut in 
pieces, split pulse, and alan or jhunka (gram flour boiled with 
cumin, coriander, chillies, salt, turmeric and onions) or chutney, 
a relish of chillies, salt, onions and garlic. Besides grain, 
pulse, fruits, spices, oils, curds/and butter, they may sometimes 
eat eggs, meat and other flesh, but few can afford to do so 
oftener than on occasions of marriage and other family 
festivals and a few important holidays such as Dasaré and 
Simgad. They sometimes vow to offer an animal to a deity, 
and after offering its life to the deity, eat its flesh. They 
generally have a light breakfast (nya@hri) at home of bhakri 
(bread of unleavened dough) with some vegetable relish or 
chutney, and about noon their wives take to the place of work 
their launch of bhakri and vegetables, and either fish, flesh, 
or split pulse. At present it is more or less customary with 
rural population to have a cup of tea before or after breakfast. 
A supper of bhakri or bhat (cooked rice), milk or some liquid 
preparation of pulse, is eaten at about eight in the evening. 


The Kunbi’s ordinary food is jvari bhakar, (bread), 
vegetables, salt and chillies. In the western hills nachnni is 
used instead of jvdri. Rice is eaten very sparingly on 
account of its high price. Kunbis to the west of Kolhapur are 
found of Gmbil (gruel), a preparation of fermented nacani flour 
and buttermilk. The same articles are generally eaten at 
midday and evening meals, In the ghatmatha (pleateaus), 
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people eat rice, and in the desh (plain) instead of rice they 
use jvart both in the form of bread and kanya that is partially 
ground cooked jai. Along with this they eat curry made 
of vegetables, a little flour and pounded chillies and spices. 


The staple food of well-to-do Kolhapur Marathas is polt or 
capaéti (wheat cakes), bhat (rice), varana (boiled split pulse), 
tip (ghee or clarified butter), bhaji (vegetables) and lonact 


(pickles), miuraémba (jams, and condiments). Middle class . 


families on ordinary days eat rice, millet bhadkri (bread), 
simbharé (boiled liquid pulse seasoned with chillies, spices and 
salt), and pulse sauce. All*eat flesh and fish. The well-to-do 
may eat mutton or fowl daily. Middle class families use them 
about once a week, while the poor use them only occasionally 
on Dasara and Simagd. At the houses of the well-to-do, the 
food is cooked and served generally by servants called 
sovalkaris (clean men), and in middle and poor families the 
women cook and serve the food. Before dining orthodox 
Marathas are careful to bathe and put ona_ fresh-washed 
cotton waist cloth. The elderly men of the house lay sandal, 
flowers and sweetmeats before the house-god, water the sweet 
basil, bow to the sun, and sip alittle water in which basil leaf 
has been dipped. Men of the family sit in a line on pits 
(low stools') each with a fresh-scoured tambya (metal water-pot) 
and a pela (cup) to his right, and a metal or a leaf plate before 
him with one or two vatis (cups), for sauce and clarified 
butter. At home a Maratha generally eats with his shirt off ; 
in company and on festive occasions he may dine without 
taking off any article of dress. 


THE DRESS ENSEMBLE OF THE Hinpus or KOLHAPUR DISTRICT, who 
could be included in the general category of Mah§arastrians, is 
a blending of different items of dress shared in common with 
people all over India. The distinction of their dress lies not so 
much in the articles of wear as in the manner of wear, Apart 
from the dressware after European style, introduced through 
contact with British rulers for a considerable length of time and 
which is still in vogue among many educated urbanites, the 
following items of dress of the people may be said to have been 
indigenously evolved: Male lower garment:— Lavgoti, 
langota, langa, caddi, paficad dhotar, coland, iar, tuman, 
pyjama, suravdr, Male upper garment :—Uparni, Sela, sadara, 
pairan, barabandi, bandi, kudaté, kopart, dandkt, kabja, angara- 
kha, dagald, acakan, Servani. 


Male head-dress :—Topi, pagoté, pagadi, mundasé, rumal, 
pataka, sapha. 

Female dress :—Coli, parakar, sidi, lugadé, patal, sal, sali, 
paithani. 

Child dress :—Angadé, galuté, jhabalé for the trunk and 
toparé, kucadé, kufict for the head. 


ig mE ee 
1 Some families from the upper class have now-a-days taken to dining on tables. 
(c.cr.) L-c VE 768-8 
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The labouring and agricultural classes are neat and clean in 


People and ther their dress but seldom rich enough to indulge their taste for 
re, 


Dares. 
Male-dress, 


finery. The well-to-do are fond of gay clothes, the men wearing 
generally voluminous red and white turbans known as rumédls 
and patkds and women heavy coloured lugadis (robes), The 
Kunbi rolls a loincloth (short dhoti) round his waist, covers 
his body with a waistcloth or a kabjaé (armless jacket) or 
a dandké (vest) and a sadara (shirt), and wears a turban on 
his head and a paitan (sandal) on his feet. In cold and wet 
weather he throws a ghongadi (coarse blanket) over his 
shoulders, or ties it in a hood and draws it over his head. 
Besides being worn as articles of dress, the blanket and waist- 
cloth are used as sleeping mats and for carrying clothes and 
garden stuff. 


The middle classes wear clothes of the same form as those 
worn by the rich but of cheaper quality. Indoors a well-to-do 
urbanite of an orthodox trend wears a dhotar, a pairana, or 
a half-shirt, and either leaves his feet bare or sometimes walks 
on khadaévas (wooden clogs), The dhoti (about 50 inches wide 
and four or four and»a half yards long) is generally worn in 
such a way that the left side portion is drawn up and 
tucked behind and the right side remainder is folded breadth- 
wise into a few pleats and tucked at the navel. It is customary 
for many people to fold the hind portion of the dhoti in pleats 
about three inches broad and tuck them behind tightly and 
flatly in a bunch. The front pleats are carefully smoothed and 
a few of them are taken up and tucked over the already 
tucked-up bunch at the navel. The well-to-do Maratha usually 
wears indoors a colnd, ijGr or tuman. If he wears a waist- 
cloth it is short and the puckers in front and behind are few, 
the ends hanging and fluttering loose. 


While going out a gentleman puts on a shirt or a sadara@ over 
a muslin or knitted underwear, then sometimes a waistcoat 
(its use has now considerably dwindled), over it then an uparné 
(shoulder cloth); the use of this cloth has also considerably 
dwindled; a cap or a rumaél (headscarf) and on ceremonial 
occasion a sapha or patkd (silk or cotton headscarf) is his 
head-dress. Now-a-days many persons wear out of doors 
a “Nehru shirt” with or without a kabji (waist-coat) and 
a “Gandhi cap”. Many men, particularly from among the 
educated, go out in a pair of trousers or pyjamdés and a shirt, 
with a hat on or bare headed, and after carrying a walking 
stick. The wardrobe of the well-to-do young man may 
consist of all the items of the western-dress ensemble 
including the “bush shirt” and “bush coat” of recent origin. 
His outdoor dress varies between three types. (1)A pyjama 
and a long shirt of the “Nehru” type, or a pair of short-pant 
and a shirt, the two flaps of the shirt being allowed to hang 
loose on the shorts or being tucked inside them. (2) A pair 
of trousers in combination with a shirt or a_ half-shirt, 
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a bush-shirt or a bush-coat. The shirt is tucked underneath 
the trousers and its sleeves may be rolled up in a band above 
the elbow. (3) A full western suit including trousers, shirt, 
perhaps a waist-coat and a necktie. For ceremonial occasion 
he prefers to dress after Indian style in a Servdni or acakan 
and a survdr. Among the urbanite young men it is now-a-days 
rare to find one wearing a dhotar which is in some evidence 
among the middle-aged. 


The woman’s dress is the full Maratha sari (robe) and the 
short sleeved coli (bodice) reaching to the waist covering both 
the back and chest the ends being tied in front, The sari 
generally worn by elderly ladies is eight to nine yards in length 
and forty-five to fifty-two inches in width, and is known as 
lugadé in Maréthi. The mode of wearing the sdri favoured by 
ladies of the Brahmin and similar classes is with hind pleats 
tucked into the waist at the back-centre ; Maratha ladies allow 
the sari from the waist down to hang straight like a skirt and 
draw its end which covers the bosom.and back over the head. 
Saris of five to six yard length which are known as sddis in 
Marathi are getting popular with the younger urbanites and are 
worn in golnesan (round mode of wear) fashion, over a founda- 
tion of parkar or ghagra (petticoat). They have discarded the 
old fashioned colt and taken to the use of brassiers, blouses, 
polkas, and jumpers. A reversion to new types of colis in the 
form of blouses with low-cut necks, close-fitting sleeves upto 
the elbow, and revealing the region about the lower ribs sor 
a space of one to three inches ig noticed now-a-days. These 
changes, however, have not materially changed the general 
appearance of their dress. 


A baby, whether a boy or a girl, wears a cap known as teoparé 
or kucadé or a kufici which is a cap and a frock together. For 
every day use of the baby angdis and jhablis (frocks) are sewn. 
When the baby grows three or four years old, round 
or folded caps for the head, sadard, pairana for the upper 
part and caddi, tuman or colna for the lower part are sewn for 
the use of boys; small gowns or jhagds and parakars (petti- 
coats) are sewn for girls. Girls of eight or ten, if they do not 
persist in the wear of frocks, parakars and colfs (bodice), may 
start using a small robe or sédi without passing the end over 
her shoulder like a grown up woman. 


THERE IS A WIDE DIFFERENCE between ornaments used by the 
urban and the rural people as also by the rich and the poor. 
Sometimes a caste-wise differentiation in the wear of ornaments 
persists. Ornaments also differ in type as used by men and 
women and by boys and girls. Ladies in the urban areas go 

(q.c.P.) t-c Vi 768-—-8a 
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in for light and delicate ornaments set in patterns of gold and 
precioug stones. Rich ladies in the villages wear mostly solid 
gold ornaments, Ornaments used for the feet are made of 
silver. Poorer village-folks, wear ornaments made of silver, 
copper, brass, and stone and glass beads. In the making of 
ornaments now-a-days, the tendency to replace gold, silver and 
precious stones with alloys like ‘ yellow metal’, artificial jewels 
and cultured pearls is on the increase. Due to enormous increase 
(over 400 per cent.) in the prices of precious metals like gold 
and silver since 1937, the use of these metals for the making 
of ornaments has considerably dwindled. 


It is no more a fashion now for men to wear ornaments 
extensively. However, a sahukdr or saraf may be found wearing 
a pearl earring called bhikbal, a gold wristlet known as poc? and 
a gold necklace called goph or kantha. A young man sometimes 
takes a fancy to wear round his neck a thin gold chain with 
a central locket. Persons wearing gold rings, called pavitraka, 
and angthis studded.with pearls and precious stone (natural or 
artificial), are not rare. Buttons, links, studs, collar-pins, tie-pins, 
wrist watches made of precious metals and set with precious 
stones are often found in the wear of rich persons. Rajkadyd, 
bhikbalt and caukadd of gold as ear ornaments, kadé of silver 
for the wrist, karagota of silver as a waist belt, are found in 
the wear of rustics. 


Fashions in female-ornaments have undergone considerable 
change during the last fifty years, the general tendency being to- 
wards avoiding gold ornaments of heavy weight. The following 
is the list of ornaments in the wear of well-to-do ladies at 
present :— 


Head ornaments of any sort are now generally out of fashion. 
However, some old types like mid, agraphiil, ketki-kevda 
gulabacé phil, vent, rakhadi, bindi-bijor, candra-siirya, naga-~ 
gonde, and gonde-phulé (all made of gold) still persist to some 
extent. 


Ear ornaments—Caukadi and kudé, preferably of pearls and 
of precious stones, are still in vogue. Earrings of various types 
are now getting into fashion. 


Neck ornaments.—Mangala-siitra of various types, the black 
beads being stringed together by different patterns of gold chain 
work, is now-a-days used as an ornament. Besides, necklaces 
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known as candrahara, capaldhara, jondhli-pota, tandli-pota, 
bakulihdra, puspahGra, pohehara, mohanmala, putlyaci mala, 
bormala, kolhapuri saja, ekdanit sart and vajratika (all made of 
gold) and petyd, pota, laphpha, tanmant and pendé, made of 
pearls, are in current use. 


Hand ornaments.—Kdnkané (bangles) of patterns known as 
diamond, hodighat, tinpailii, paficpaili, _bilor, double-diamond, 
Calcutta pattern, Delhi pattern, Madras pattern and patlya 
(wristlets) known as todicyd, purndcyd, jalicya, pailicya, 
phasyacya or minydcyd, all made of gold, are current. Costlier 
bangles studded with pearls, diamonds and precious stones are 
also in vogue among the rich families. 


Armlets or vakyds of the types known as rudragath, tulabandi, 
hatricya and modavakya are still in wear. 


Nose ornaments.—Nath, murant, mugvata and phuli, camki, 
made of pearls and studded with precious stones, are current. 


Child ornaments.—Bindalyé, managatyd, kaditode, vale and 
cala, toradya and sakhli, hasalt, made either of gold or silver, are 
current. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WESTERN EpUcaTion and the impact of modern 
concepts about social equality and justice, individual freedom 
and the place of religion in life have brought about in the course 
of the last half a century remarkable changes in the customs, 
manners, beliefs and the general sense of values of Indian society. 
The pace of change has been further accelerated and its direction 
crystallized by the operation of the new economic forces which 
as a result of the introduction of mechanical power have revolu- 
tionized the methods of production, given rise to large concentra- 
tions of population in urban areas and by the very nature of the 
conditions of work created by them helped in cutting across that 
social isolation which a caste system based purely on birth had 
imposed in the rigidly separated innumerable communal groups 
of which Indian society is made. As in every other sphere of life 
so also in social and religious matters, India has come out of 
a more or less static spell which had slowed down its vitality 
for a long duration and is at present passing through a period of 
striking transformation and transition. Examples of every phase 
of that evolutionary process, from the almost completely stagnent 
picture as presented by most of the backward classes and hill 
tribes to the stage of a degree of sophistication which attempts 
as complete a break from the past as possible are presented by 
the contemporary social panorama. The account given in the 
following pages has therefore to be related to the dynamics of 
transition, involving a little variation here and there in the com- 
pleteness of its applicability. The details that are narrated would 
have as much a historical as a factual relevance and interest. 
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JHE MAJOR PART OF THE CUSTOMS OF THE HINDUS consist of 
ritualistic practices related to various religious ceremonies known 
as samsk@rag (sacraments). These ceremonies which principally 
consist of purifying rites are conducted under the directions, 
according to orthodox practice, of a Brahmin priest. Regarding 
the exact number of these samskdaras there is a great divergence 
of views among the smrti writers. According to some, sixteen 
samskaras as they are nitya (usual) must be performed, and the 
rest twenty four as they are naimittika (special) ones are left to 
choice. They are observed by almost all castes above those that 
were traditionally considered to be the lowest. The chief of these 
customary rituals are those at birth, thread-girding, marriage, 
pregnancy and death. The garbhadhdna (girl-wife’s coming of 
age) ceremony, which used to be once performed separately and 
with great pomp as girls were than married at an early age, has 
now become a part of the marriage rite and receives scant 
attention. 


THE PROSPECT OF CHILD BIRTH is watched with anxiety and 
eagerness by the family and in her first pregnancy the young wife 
is treated with great.care and tenderness both at her parent’s and 
at her husband’s. Her dohale (longings), as they are believed to 
foreshadow and influence the characteristics and sex of the child, 
are fondly noticed and promptly satisfied by the family elders. 
She has to observe a number of taboos. Birthmarks and conge- 
nital defects in the child are often ascribed to the neglect of the 
dohaje (longings) and the non-observance of taboos, Because 
of her delicate condition she is considered particularly open to 
attacks of evil spirits and following the current folklore she 
complies with a number of do’s and don’t. The grhyasiitras 
prescribe for the benefit of the pregnant woman a number of 
observances of magico-religious nature and believers in the 
efficacy of vedic samskdras follow them to a varying extent. 


For her first confinement the young wife generally goes to her 
parent’s house. At the inception labour she takes to the lying 
in room which has been swept clean and kept warm, dim- 
lighted and free from draught. A midwife generally known to 
the family and engaged beforehand is called in and she attends 
the girl from then onwards for ten or more days. 


After delivery, the position of the woman is not changed for 
sometime. After a while the midwife ties the childs umbilical 
cord with a cotton thread, a few inches away from navel and 
severs it with a knife. She touches with ashes the spot where the 
navel cord was cut and rubs the mother and child with turmeric 
and oil, bathes them in hot water, and swatches the child in cloth 
bandages, The after-birth is put in an earthen pot with a pice, 
a little turmeric and redpowder and buried in a hole in the 
mother’s room. The mother is given butter and myrrh pills, and 
the child is dosed with a few. drops of. castor oil and honey. 
Myrrh-incense is burnt and waved all over and the mother is 
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purified by burning Embelia Ribes, ovd and balantsepa in the 
room. She, with her child beside her, is laid on the cot under 
which a small fire of live coal is set. Near the door of the room 
an earthen pot of cow’s urine is set with a nim branch floating 
on it. That no evil spirit may come in with them, all visitors 
sprinkle a few drops of cow’s urine on their feet before entering 
the room. The ba@lantina, the mother as she is called for some 
days after parturition, is on special diet such as fine rice, butter, 
pepper, and warm water for the first two days and may revert 
to the usual one on the third day. A lamp is kept burning duting 
the night. Next morning, after rubbing them with turmeric and 
oil, both mother and child are bathed, the mother is purified 
with vigesa (frank-incense), and the child is given a dose of 
caster oil. The mother takes some nim juice before meal. 


On the third and fourth days, beyond bathing the mother in 
hot water, no ceremony takes place. 


As a rule all rural communities are particular about 
the fifth or sixth day worship, as those days are 
believed to be full of danger to the new born child. 
They share the common belief that convulsive seizures and most 
other forms of disease are the work of spirits. They think that 
only by worshipping “ Mother Fifth” and “Sixth” can the child 
be saved from the attacks of evil spirits which are said to hover 
about the lying-in-room lying in wait. Elderly matrons in the 
house take the utmost care to keep a light always burning in the 
lying-in-room day and night, especially from the fifth to the 
tenth day, and during that time never leave the mother alone in 
her room. On the fifth day a few friends and relations are asked 
to dine at the house, In the lying-in-room a betelnut, a sword? 
or sickle are set on a low stool and so are flowers and sandal- 
paste in the name of Paficavi (Mother-Fifth). The mother bows 
before the goddess with the child in her arms and prays Mother 
Fifth to save the child from the attacks of evil spirits. On the 
sixth day, a blank sheet of paper and a reed pen and ink are set 
on stool and Satvai or Mother Sixth is worshipped with the 
same details as Mother Fifth, and a few friends are feasted. The 
mother is held impure for ten days and no one except the mid- 
Wife touches her. The family observes suher (ceremonial 
impurity) for the period. On the eleventh day, mother and child 
are given a purificatory bath, their clothes washed and the whole 
house is cleaned. The walls and the ground of the lying-in-room 
are smeared with a mixture of cowdung and water, the bathing 
place is washed and turmeric, red-powder, flowers and lighted 
lamp are laid near it. The midwife is presented with a lugadé 
and bodice and money. The mother is cleansed from impurity 
by a sprinkle of tulasi water and men change their sacred threads. 





ra a 
1The configuration varies according to the community. Marathas include 
a sword in the Panchavi worship. 
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With the spread of education, the practice of sending women to 
nursing homes and lying in hospitals is becoming more and more 
popular and many of the old customs described above which used 
to be observed at home are not observed. The woman stays in 
the hospital for ten days, is looked after by qualified doctors 
and nurses and is generally discharged on the tenth or eleventh 
day. 


On the evening of the twelfth, women friends are asked to 
the house, musicians play, the child is cradled and the naming 
ceremony or barsé is celebrated’. The karnavedh (piercing of 
the ear-lobes) ceremony may take place the same morning or may 
be postponed to the sixth or twelfth month. If a hoy is subject 
to a vow, his right nostril is bored and a gold ring put into it. 


The caula or ciidadkarma (the first cutting of the hair on the 
child’s head) ceremony has a place in the Hindu samskaras, 
but its observance is not now much in vogue except among the 
more backward people. 


THE THREAD-GIRDING CEREMONY, or mufija as it is popularly 
known is prescribed for all Hindus claiming a place in the first 
three varnas (caste groups). In essence it is a purificatory rite 
initiating a boy to brahmacarydsrama (stage of student-hood). 


A kumara (boy) usually undergoes the upanayana or MoUnji- 
bandhana (thread-girding) at the age of eight or after, eighth, 
eleventh and twelfth years from birth being considered the 
proper time for the ceremony. The mwuhirtas (proper 
time) for thread-girding occur in the five months of Magha, 
Phalguna, Caitra, Vaisakha and Jyestha. In any one of these 
months the astrologer chooses a) lucky day, paying special atten- 
tion to the month in which, the constellation under which, and 
the hour of the day at which, the boy was born. 


Preparations begin a few days before the threadgirding day. 
Drummers and pipers to play at the ceremony are engaged. The 
house is cleaned and white washed. A booth is raised in front 
of the house, and its posts are ornamented with plantain trees, 
mango twigs and flowers. On the werstern side of the booth 
an altar known as bahulé is raised facing east. Invitation letters 
marked with kunku are sent to friends and kinspeople. Of them 
the more intimate ones give by turns, a week or two prior to the 
lucky day of the ceremony congratulatory feasts called gadagners 
or kelavans to the boy and his family. A day or two before the 
thread-girding, an aksat (invitation processing) consisting of the 
boy’s parents and the family priest, first visit the local temple 
of Ganapati and pray to the god to be present at the ceremony 
with his two consorts Rddhi and Siddhi; they then go to the 
houses of select relatives and friends to give them personal 
invitation. 


Cs eR ene tS a ht 
1 For the detailed description of the barse cermony see Poona District Gazetteer 
(1954) p. 85. 
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Early morning of the lucky day, musicians start playing on 
the drum and pipe and one of the priests sets up the ghatika 
(water-clock). Then starts ghana ceremony. Two musals (pestles) 
are tied together with a new bodice cloth and a basket filled with 
wheat is set before the boy and his parents. Not less than five 
suvasinis (married women whose husbands are living) take the 
pestles in their hands, set them upright in the basket, and move 
them up and down as if to pound the wheat in the basket. They 
sign songs while music plays. A suvdsini takes a handful of corn 
and grinds it in a hand mill to the handle of which a bodice cloth 
is tied. 


Prior to the ceremony of upanayana proper, the usual propitia- 
tory rites are gone through with the same procedural details as 
before the performance of a auspicious samhskara. Ganapati or 
GaneSa and the Matrkaés (Mothers) are worshipped, and 
punyahavacana (the holy-day blessing) ceremony is performed. 
This is the time for near relations to give presents to the boy and 
his parents. After this, twenty-seven betelnuts representing the 
nandis (joy-bringing guardians) and six betelnuts representing 
the booth-guardians (mandapa-devatis) are placed in 
a fwinnowing fan and worshipped with flowers and kunki. 
The winnowing fan is carried into the house and laid in the 
family god-room. Brahmanas, men ang women, are fed and 
presented with money, Next the boy and his mother sit on two 
pats (low stools) and amidst song and music are bathed by a band 
of young married women. Arati (lighted lamps) is waved before 
them, and they go into the house. . The ceremony of shaving the 
boy’s head, except some locks and the top knot follows. The 
women of the family then roll l@dis (sweet balls) and coins down 
the boy’s head into a handkerchief spread over his knees and they 
are given to the barber who retires with a present of a new 
turban or a kerchief, rice, betel ang cocoanut. The boy is again 
bathed and taken to the dining hall. Boys called batus, girt with 
the sacred thread but not married, are seated in a row and served 
with food. They eat, and the boy’s mother sitting in front of the 
boys and setting her son on her lap feeds him and herself eats 
from the same plate. This is called matrbhejana (the mother’s 
meal), It is the last time when the boy and his mother cat from 
the same plate. As soon as the mother's meal is over the boy 
is taken to the barber who shaves all the locks that were left 
on his head except the top-knot. The boy is bathed and made 
ready for the upanayana ceremony. 


As the lucky moment draws near, the friends and kinspeople 
asked to the ceremony meet at the house and take their seats in 
the booth. The father sits on a pat placed on the vedi with his 
face to the east, while the boy stands before him facing west, and 
the priests hold between them a curtain marked with a vermilion 
svastika (lucky cross). The boy’s sister stands behind the boy 
with a lighted lamp and a cocoanut in her hands. The priests 
recite the manglastakas (lucky verses) and guests throw akstas 
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(rice mixed with kunkt) at the boy and his father. At the 
proper muhirta (lucky moment), the priests stop chanting, the 
musicians redouble their noise, the curtain is pulled to the north 
and the boy lays his head on his father’s feet. The father blesses 
him and seats him on his right. Pan, perfume and rosewater are 
distributed among the guests who then withdraw, usually receiv- 
ing a present of a cocoanut each. It is now getting customary 
for the guests to make some present to “the batt (boy) on this 
occasion. 


The upanayana ritual now begins. The priest and other 
Brahmins throw aksatd over the boy’s head and seat him on 
a pat to the father’s right. A sthandila (earthen altar) is traced 
in front of the father, blades of darbha (sacred grass) are spread 
over it and a homa (sacrificial fire) is kindled on it. The priest 
daubs a cotton string in oil and turmeric, ties it round the boy’s 
waist and gives him a lavgott (loin-cloth) to wear. He then rolls 
a yellow paficd (short waist-cloth) round his waist and a white 
one round his shoulders. Another cotton string daubed with 
oil and turmeric and-a, bit of deer skin passed into it, is hung 
on the left shoulder of the boy in the manner of a sacred thread. 
Offerings of Gjya (ghee), sesamum, and seven kinds of samidhas 
(sacred fuel sticks) are made to the sacrificial fire. The boy 
is made to pass between the sacrificial fire and his father, sip 
three dcamanas and repeat texts. He then goes back between 
the fire and his father and takes his seat. 


The kumar (boy) now with folded hands approaches the 
dcarya (preceptor-priest) and makes a request to initiate him 
into brahmacaryasrama (stage of studenthood). The acdarya 
grants his request, hands over to him a consecrated yajnopavita 
(sacred thread) and a danda (staff) of palas and gives him 
general instructions as to how to acquire knowledge. The 
acdrya then takes the kumar out to see the sun and makes him 
repeat a prayer to the sun. 


The principal sacrifice of the ceremony is then gone through. 
The dca@rya makes four offerings of samidhd (sacred fuel sticks) 
to the fire and then the kumar makes an offering of one samidha 
and then wipes off his face thrice with words purporting 
“T anoint myself with lustre and may Agni and Indra bestow 
on me insight, offspring and vigour.”. The @c@rya concludes the 
sacrifice with the final oblations, and sprinkles sacred water 
over the head of the kumar and towards ali directions. The 
acirya and the kumdr both then stand and offer prayer to 
Yajnadevaté (sacrificial god). The kumér bends his knees, 
embraces the teacher’s feet and requests him to recite the 
Gayatri (sacred verse) and the dcdrya recites pada (syllable) by 
pada the Gayatri verse and makes the kumar repeat it syllable 
by syllable. The Gcdrya then advises the student how to behave 
in his career of studentship, and tells him of the rules and 
observances to be followed by a bramhacari (student). 
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Money presents are made to the priests, who then bless the oHAprTER 3. 
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of relatives and friends) goes to the temple of Ganapati with sd selbst 
music and fireworks etc, The boy who is attended py his priest sii 
bows before the god and the procession returns home. The 

boy is then seated near the altar, the priest sits near him, and 

places a rovali (bamboo basket) or a siip (winnowing fan) 

before him. The mother of the boy comes and stands before 

him near the altar. The hoy says to her in Sanskrit, “ Bhavati 

bhiksGm dehi (Lady, give me alms)”, and holds the bamboo 

basket before her. The mother plesses him and puts sweet 

balls, rice and coco-kernel into the basket. Other married 

women follow her example; the boy repeats the same words 

to each, and each presents him with sweet balls or money. The 

contents of the bamboo basket go to the priest who gives part 

of the sweetmeats to the boy and keeps the rest for himself. 


“The last. rite of the upanayana ceremony is medha-janana Medha-janana. 
A small square earthen mound is raised’and a palas branch is 
planted in it. The kumar pours water round the plant, prays 
Medha, the goddess of mind, to give him knowledge and wealth. 


The upanayana ceremony often used to last for 
as many as four days in olden times. Now, however, 
it is generally only a one day affair. At the end as at 
beginning of the ceremony the “ betelnut Ganapati” and the 
“metal pot Varuna” are invoked and then bowed out, and the 
back of the sip (winnowing fan) is beaten with a stick to show 
that the ceremony is over and) that itis time for friends and 
kinsfolk to leave. The boy is now a bramhacdri (an unwed 
student) and from now on for some years should learn the 
vedas at the feet of his guru and completing his study, undergo 
the samdvartang (return) ceremony. But, according to the 
present custom the samavartana or the soda mufija ceremony 
follows immediately or very soon after the upanayana, The 
boy discards the mufj (triple sacred-grass waistcord) and his 
latgofi (loincloth), puts on a silk-bordered waistcloth, a coat, 
a shoulder-cloth, a jari cap, and a pair of shoes, takes 
an umbrella, and sets out as if on a journey to Kashi (Benaras). 
The priest or the boy’s maternal uncle as may be the custom meets 
him on the way and promises to give him his daughter in 
marriage so that the boy may marry and become a grhastha 
(householder), 


ACCORDING TO HINDU PHILOSOPHY, marriage ig among the most Mansuor. 
significant and most sacred obligations of human life. In the 
orthodox Hindu view, marriage is not a contract but a sacrament 
which is indissoluble ; the union represented by marriage must 
be strictly confined tc members of the same caste and even the 
same sub-caste ; within the caste limitation, it must not take 
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place between members of the same gotra or something like 
an enlarged family clan. There must be at least a minimum 
degree of astrological agreement, as determined by the position 
of the stars, between the horoscopes of the would-be bride and 
the bridegroom. Marriages must be solemnized only during 
particular months of the year and on particular days and at 
particular hours which may be indicated to be auspicious 
according to the horoscopes. Apart from these religious injunc- 
tions and inhibitions, there came to be built up over many 
generations, in connection with marriages, very elaborate social 
customs and practices which became an integral and indispen- 
sable part of the whole ceremony. The celebrations lssted 
generally for a week and often longer. Such prolonged festi- 
vities were in keeping with, and probably the consequence of, 
the leisurely atmosphere of the spacious days before the advent 
of the industrial revolution when life did not present many 
complex problems. 


With the intellectual’ ferment and spirit of questioning 
generated by the emphasis.on reason and scientific analysis in 
modern education, and. in the context of the tremendous tempo 
and tensions of the industrial age, many of the old institutions 
as well as social customs and practices appeared to be both 
unfair and insipid and contrary to the new values which were 
taking the place of the old ones in the minds of the educated 
people. Public opinion gradually but unmistakably underwent 
a change which was reflected in the new attitude to social reform 
and in the new social laws enacted by popular legislatures. 
Child marriage has been abolished. The justice and the desir- 
ability of incorporating a small degree of contractual content 
even in holy wedlock was recognized and divorce under certain 
extreme circumstances ig now permitted, though actual dissolu- 
tions of marriages consequent on such permission are very 
infrequent. Freedom to marry outside the caste had been 
conceded by law long ago. But it is only recently that hostility 
to such marriages has lost its former agressiveness and unbear- 
able sting. Marriages of persons belonging to different sub- 
castes of the same caste have now become a routine affair. 
Marriages of persons belonging to different castes have eased to 
create much of a sensation or lead to social ostracism. Not that 
such intermarriages have become a common occurrence. They 
are still comparatively rare. But the critics’ angle »f vision in 
regard to them has now more the substance of indifference and 
apathy rather than of bitter antagonism as in the past. Beyond 
rousing some curiosity and probably some inconsequentional 
criticism, they have ceased to produce, at least in urban areas, 
any grave repercussions to the detriment of the marrying 
couple or their relatives. 


THE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS of the so-called higher and lower caste 
groups among Hindus do not differ in important details. In 
case of the former the service is conducted according to Vedic 
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and in the latter according to Paurdnic ritual. Following is 
a description of the usual ceremonies which obtain among 
so-called higher Hindu castes in general and among Marathas in 
particular. 


According to the orthodox way of life, rules of endogamy 
prohibit marriage outside the varna or jati (caste or sub-caste) ; 
rules of exogamy prohibit marriage between sapindas, sagotras 
and sapravaras. Brahmins claim gotras and pravaras and abide 
by gotra and pravara exogamy. Marathas (assal) claim kult 
(stock) or devak (marriage guardians) as well as gotras, but 
among them sameness of gotra is not necessarily a bar to 
marriage, the chief restrictions in thig respect being sameness 
of kuli and devak. Many non-Brahmin communities have kul, 
devak and surnames as exogamous divisions. The prohibited 
degrees of kindred for marriage beyond the agnates vary 
according to the custom of the community. As regards cross- 
cousin unions, except that of the brother’; daughter with the 
sister’s son, which is tolerated or even preferred among many, 
other types are generally disallowed. Marriage with a wife’s 
sister is allowed and a brother may marry his brother’s wife's 
sister. Polygamy, which was once allowed and practised, is 
now prohibited by law.’ 


Marriage settlements may be of five different types. In 
(1) sdlankrta kanyddana, the bride’s father, besides the orna- 
ments he gives to his daughter, stands all the marriage expenses, 
including those on journeys of both the sides. In (2) kanyaédana 
the expenses of the bride’s father are much restricted. In the 
(3) varapaksa-vadhiipaksa form;-the parties bear their own 
expenses, stand each other’s ménapana (exchange of honorific 
gifts) and bridegroom’s party gives a rasabhoga (feast) to all 
villagers. In the (4) hunda@ form of marriage, the girl’s father 
pays a bridegroom-price to the boy’s father, while in the (5) deja 
form the proposal of marriage comes from the boy’s father who 
has to pay a deja (bride-price) to the girl’s father. 


The marriage consists of the following ceremonies :-— 


Magani (proposal)—Among the poor and backward communi- 
ties it is customary for the boy’s father or a near relation to 
initiate the marriage negotiations while, in the case of the well- 
to-do they are usually initiated by the girl’s party. If there be 
no objections on the count of marriage rules, the two fathers 





1Social usage in relation to these marriage rules is being considerably 
affected by recent legal enactments, namely (1) the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
XIX of 1929, as amended by (Act 19 of 1938) which prohibits marriages of boys 
under 18 yeas of age, and girla under 14 years of age; (2) the Hindu Marriage 
Disabilities Removal Act (XXVIII of 1946), which validates marriages between 
parties (a) belonging to the same gotra or pravara or (b) belonging to different 
sub-division of the same caste; and now (3) the Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 
which abrogates and modifies all the past laws. 
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consult an astrologer or the family priest over the compatibility 
of the birth-stars of their wards. That dignitary favouring the 
proposed union, they discuss and come to a mutual understand- 
ing about the marriage terms. The auspicious day for a betro- 
thal is fixed and a betelnut is broken and distributed among 
the assembled as a token of the marriage settlement, 


Sakharpuda or Sdkarsaidi.—On the appointed day the boy’s 
father or a close relative of his, with kins-people and friends, 
visits the girl’s house to present her with a sddt or lugadé and 
bodice and an ornament befitting his means. Five suvasinis 
(unwindowed married women) mark the girl’s forehead with 
kunktd, deck her with the ornaments and present the dress, 
and this marks the sikharpud& ceremony. The guests are 
treated to a dinner at which puranpol? is served. 


Tila.—_A few days later, the girl’s kins-people pay a visit to 
the boy’s for the tila ceremony and present him with a pigoté 
or rumdl (turban), an uparné (shoulder-cloth) and a gold ring. 
The boy’s forehead is.marked with a tilé—the auspicious sign— 
and the girl’s close relations are presented with “turbans of 
honour”. These two ceremonies—sakharpudG and tilai— 
constitute the betrothal. 


Patrika-piijana.—The priests of the bride and the bride- 
groom write on separate pieces of paper the auspicious moments 
for the marriage and the turmeric rubbing, as weil as the 
names of the bride and the bridegroom. Ganapati is worshipped 
and the bride’s priest hands over the paper written by him to 
the bridegroom’s with a blessing, and vice versa. 


Aksat.—The family gods and the gods of the local place, 
generally Ganapati and some goddess, are specifically invited to 
the marriage by placing a few rice grains before them and 
praying for their presence. With the well-to-do it is customary 
to take out a procession, with relatives and friends, and headed 
by drum-beaters, pipers etc. for giving forward invitation to the 
local god and goddess. 


Ghaéna.—This ceremony is performed in the marriage pandals 
of both the bride and bridegroom. A turmeric root, some 
wheat, and a betel-nut are tied in a piece of new cloth to the 
handle of a jaté (grinding stone) by married unwidowed women. 
Next the women grind some wheat and turmeric by the hend- 
mill, singing songs. Two wooden pestles are then tied together 
with a piece of new cloth containing a turmeric root, a betelnut 
and a little wheat. Some wheat is put into a bamboo basket, 
and pounded with these pestles. The provisions for the 
marriage are supposed to be prepared after thig ceremony has 
been performed, but in practice this rule is not scrupulously 
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observed. The jdté (grinding stone) used for this turmeric CHAPTER. 3. 
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girl’s house taking turmeric paste, articles of dress, etc. The 
girl is sprinkled over with oil by a washer-woman, and then the 
woman selected for the turmeric rubbing rubs her with turmeric 
paste, and she is bathed. Next the girl is presented with a new 
yellow sddt or lugadé and bodice and ornaments which she puts 
on. What remains of the turmeric paste and oi] is taken with 
music to the bridegrooms’. The boy is rubbed with it by the 
same woman who rubbed the girl and he is bathed. A yellow 
dress is presented to him by the girl’s father, which he has tn 
wear when he starts for the marriage. 


Mandapa-pratistha and Devakapratistha: On the marriage — Mandapo- 
day or on the day previous a number of propitiatory rites are = ”*Wisthe 
gone through both at the bride’s and the bridegroom's. They Devaka- 
consist of — (1) Ganapati-piijana, (2) PunyGhavacana, (3) Nandi- —-P”a#istha. 
§raddha and (4) Grhamakha. Of these, the grhamakha may be 
performed even after the marriage ceremony is over. 


A spot in the marriage booth is cow-dunged and on the spot 
suvdsinis trace a ringolt (quartz powder) square and inside 
arrange three pats (low wooden stools) in a line and cover them 
with rich velvet or red woollen carpet. The bride or bride- 
groom, and the parents of the party bathe, dress in rich clothes 
and seat themselves on the pats facing. east. Next, if any 
samskdras (ceremonies) which ought to have been performed, 
performed on the boy or the girl but were not performed, they 
are made to undergo a prayagcitta (penance). The father of the 
boy or the girl then says “I am going to marry my son/daughter 
named — in order to be free from the debt to gods and ancestors, 
and to continue the performance of righteous deeds, and to 
propagate offspring fit to perform the deeds”. The ceremonies 
of Ganpatipijana (worship of Ganapati), Punyahavdcana (holy- 
day blessing) and Ndndisraddha are then performed. 


Veer: This ceremony is performed by only those Marathas Veer, 
in whose families one or more celebrated warriors have lost 
their lives on the battle-field. An elderly male member belong- 
ing to a kil different from that of the party to be married is made 
to take part of the veer (warrior). He is taken with music to 
the bank of river. The seven Apsardés (water nymphs) are 
worshipped, and the Veer is also worshipped and presented with 
adress. The Veer puts on the dress and holds a sword in his 
hand. He is then brought back to the house accompanied by 
music. On his way back, red powder is constantly thrown on 
his body. At the entrance to the house, rice mixed with curds 
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and a cocoanut are waved near the person of the Veer. Next, 
the sword in his hand is taken and placed near the house-gods, 
The Veer has to remain in the house till the end of the marriage 
ceremonies. 


Anusthan.—~In order that the marriage may pass off without 
any inauspicious occurrence, prayers in propitiation of Ganapati, 
the family deity, Mrtyunjaya and the ill-favoured stars of the 
party are held through the medium of priests. These prayers 
commence on the day of the installation of the devak and 
continue till the end of the marriage. Sometimes the prayers 
are offered before the commencement of the marriage. 


Vagdan.—This ceremony takes place in the pandal at the 
girl’s house. The boy’s father accompanied by a party of men 
and women goes sometimes with music, to the girl’s house. 
After they are seated, the girl, dressed in rich clothes, is brought 
and seated on a pat. The boy’s father gives into her hand 
a cocoanut and a betel-leaf packet and says thrice to her father 
“T shall accept your daughter in marriage for my son”. The 
girl’s father says thrice to him“ Accept”. Both of them then 
worship each other and the ceremony is over. 


Gadagner or Kelvan.—This ceremony takes place, both at 
the boy’s and the girl’s house, It consists of offering cooked 
food to the family god and then feasting relations and friends. 
After dinner is over, the boy and the girl are presented with 
articles of dress by their respective family members and close 
friends. 


Varadhavaéd.—When the time for marriage draws nears, the 
bridegroom is dressed in the yellow dress presented to him by 
the girl’s father at the time of the halad (turmeric-rubbing) 
ceremony. His brow is decked with the basing (marriage 
coronet), his left cheek is touched with lamp-black, and he 
carries in his hand a dagger or poniyard with a lemon stuck on 
its point. He must not part with the dagger till the marriage 
ig over. He then rides a horse or is seated in a car. Musicians 
walk in front, and behind them walk all the men of the party, 
followed by the bridegroom. Behind the bridegroom walks his 
sister holding the sakundiva (lucky lamp) laid in a dish, and 
another woman follows her with a metal or earthen pot called 
Senskara holding rice, betelnut and water, and covered with a 
mango branch and a cocoanut set on a heap of rice in a bamboo 
basket. Other ladies and women servants follow. The party halt 
at the place (generally a temple) fixed upon for performing the 
stmantapiijana (worship at the boundary). Then, the bride- 
groom’s brother or a male relative rides the groom’s horse and 
with music goes to the girl’s house to announce the bridegroom's 
arrival. For acting this part he is called varadhava (groom’s 
messenger) and is treated to a dinner and presented with a turban 
by the girl’s father. Next, the varadhivd goes back with the 
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girl’s party to where the boy has stopped. The boy is worshipped 
by the girl’s father (simantapiijjana) and the combined party 
starts for the girl’s house for the marriage. On reaching the 
bride’s house, one or two suviasinis pour water on the hoofs of the 
horse on which the bridegroom has come. The bridegroom then 
dismounts and the priest throws jiré (cumin seed) on the booth. 
The bride’s mother meets him at the entrance of the marriage 
booth with a dish holding two wheat flour lamps, waves small rice 
balls and wheat flour lamps round the bridegroom, throws 
the rice balls to one side and lays the wheat Hour lamps 
at the bridegroom’s feet; another suvdsini pours a dish full of 
water mixed with lime and turmeric on his feet. The bride- 
groom presents the woman with a sddt or lugadé and bodice, 
the bride’s father hands the bridegroom a cocoanut and leads 
him by the hand to a place prepared for him near the bahulé 
(altar). The guests are welcomed io their seats in the marriave 
hall where musical entertainments are kept in progress. The 
family priest is busy watching the time by his water-clock 
(ghatikdpdtra) and noting the approach of the auspicious 
moment for marriage. 


Gauriharapiija: In the meanwhile, a-pata (rectangular stone 
slab) and a varavanta (cylindrical shaped curry stone) 
are placed near the house gods, pictures of Gauri and Hara are 
drawn over the slab with turmeric powder and nearby a dish 
filled with rice grains is placed to represent Indrani. The girl 
bathes, puts on a new lugadé and bodice, worships the Gauri-har 
and Indrani, and sits there till the wedding time. 


Vivaha (marriage): Shortly. before the lucky moment 
arrives, the girl’s father worships the paper on which the lucky 
moment for the marriage has been written. Next, two small 
heaps of rice grains are made near the marriage altar by the 
priest, and a cloth with a central cross mark is held between the 
heaps. The bridegroom stands on one heap facing west and the 
bride is brought and made to stand on the other heap facing 
east. A mixture of rice grains, jiré (cumin seed) and sugar is 
given into the hands of both. The maternal uncles of the bride 
and bridegroom stand behind them with naked swords? crossed 
over their heads. The priests stand on either side of the curtain 
and tell the pair to look-at the lucky cross and pray to their 
family gods. The priests recite auspicious verses and throw 
rice (mixed with kunkuz) on both. One of the priests hands 
red rice to the guests, which they throw over the bride and the 
bridegroom at the end of each verse. When the auspicious 
moment arrives, the astrologer claps his hands, the singi 
(horn-blower) blows his horn, guns are fired and musicians play. 
The priests draw aside the curtain and the bride and bridegroom 
throw a little of the mixture of the rice grains, etc., over each 
other’s heads. Next some mantras are repeated and they again 
throw rice over each other’s heads thrice or five times. 





1A ouitom o2ailiar to Marathas and communities who oall themselves Kshtriyas. 
(a.c.P.) L-c Vf 768-—9 
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Madhuparka: Next, the bride’s father and mother sit on 
two low wooden stools in front of the bridegroom face to face ; 
the father washes the feet of the boy and the mother pours 
water over them. The father then worships the bridegroom 
and pours madhuparka (honey and curds mixed together) over 
his hands. The bridegroom throws to the four points of the 
compass a few drops of the madhuparka and also sips a little of 
it. If the girl’s father has former sons-in-law, the madnuparka 
is performed first-on them and then on the bridegroom. 


Kanyadaén: Next, the hands of the bride and bridegroora are 
joined by the girl’s father, a pot of bell metal is held under them 
by the priest and the girl’s mother pours water with some coins 
in it over their clasped hands. This completes the kanyaidan 
(girl-giving). The bride’s father then presents the bridegroom 
with clothes, ornaments, vessels, etc. Next the priest sprinkles 
water over the couple, reciting mantras and the bride and bride- 
groom throw grains of rice over each other and put garlands 
round each other’s neck. Suvdsinis on the girl’s side then seat 
the couple facing east and the girl is given a sddi or lugadé, 
a bodice, an upper garment and a lucky necklace, all of which 
she puts on. The boy ties another lucky necklace round her 
neck and puts ornaments on her person, Ganapati is wor- 
shipped and money is distributed to Brahmans by both parties. 
The priest then worships five betelnuts and ties them into the 
upper garments of the bride and bridegroom. These betelnuts 
are thus kept separate till the marriage is over. The hems of 
their garments are then tied into a knot by the priest, blessings 
are invoked upon them by elderly persons on both sides, and 
the couple worship Laksmi, Indrani ang Parvati. 


The guests in the hall are presented with betelnut and betel- 
leaves, flowers and fragrant cotton sticks called phdyas and 
take leave soon after the kanydddn is over. 


Vivahahoma and Saptapadi: The vivahahoma (marriage 
sacrifice) is next performed on the bahulé (marriage altar). 
The altar is a square, the length of its sides being four, five, or 
seven times the span of the girl’s hand. Its height is one cubit 
from the ground. It has steps and over it is raised a small 
canopy. It is decorated with plantain trees, flowers, leaves, etc. 
The bride and bridegroom are seated on two pdts set on the 
altar, the bride on the bridegroom’s left. The bride's father 
stands near them, holding parched grains of rice, sesame seed, 
etc. The sacrificial fire is lit and fed with parched grains of 
rice, clarified butter, sesame seed, cotton sticks of palas (butea 
frondosa) or other samidhas (sacred wood) with an appropriate 
ritual. The bride’s brother squeezes the bridegroom’s ear and 
is presented with a garment. The couple then leave their seats, 
walk seven times from right to the left round the sacred fire, 
and the saptapad? is over. 
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Kankans or marriage wristlets are then tied to the wrists of CHAPTER 3, 
tlie couple, the knot of the hems of their garments untied and yu ana culture 
they are shown the Dhruva (Pole Star). Next they bow before “ Masazmon. : 
the family gods and the day’s proceedings are over. With the Vivahahoma 
performance of the rites of panigrahana, going round the viviha- ga tatadi, 
homa and saptapadi, the Hindu marriage is considered to be 
final and irrevocable. The concluding ceremony is vardt, the 
homeward return of the bridegroom with the bride in a proces- 
sion. Varat may take place the same night or a day or two 
after. Till then the bridegroom stays at the bride’s and is 
feasted and a number of popular ceremonies by way of 
marriage rejoicing follow. 


Ambavan and Rukhavat: On the following morning women 4mbavan 

from the boy’s house take drrbavan (leavings of food, vegetables ce 
and roots mixed in water which is generally given to cattle) . 
to the girl’s house, and give it to the girl’s mother as a jest. 
Then women from the girl’s house take rukhavat or sweetmeats 
with music to the boy’s house. The, rukhavat consists of two 
kinds of dishes, one for show and one for.use. The show-dishes 
contain sugar-coated betelnuts and sweet balls as iarge as or 
larger than unhusked cocoanuts; the dishes for use are of 
ordinary size and are prepared with great care. The rukhavat 
is sometimes taken ty the boy’s house at the time of his starting 
for the marriage. He is seated on a low stool set in a wheat 
square and the sweet dishes are artanged in rows about the 
stool. The bridegroom is presented with a turban, his brow is 
marked with vermilion to which grain is stuck, lights are waved 
about him by suvdsinis and he is told to help himself to the 
dishes. 


In the old days when boys and girls were married at a very 
young age, parents and other elders of the family derived 
considerable enjoyment by making the newly wedded bride and 
bridegroom pass through funny situations. With a considerable 
increase in the age of marriage of both boys and girls, the 
practice has almost completely disappeared. 


Sunmukhadargan: In the evening the boy’s mother per- Sunmukha- 
forms the ceremony of Sunmukhadargan (seeing the daughter-in- di 
law’s face), The bride’s mother accompanied by music and 
women friends, asks the bridegroom’s mother to her house, 
whereupon, accompanied by her own kinswomen and friends, 
the family priest and music, the bridegroom’s mother returns 
the call, taking bamboo baskets, sesame seed, gram _ balls, 
betelnuts, cocoanut kernels, dates, a lugadé or sddi, a bodice, 
ornaments, sweetmeats and fruit. At the girl’s the priest wor- 
ships the betel nut Ganapati and the waterpot Varuna, and the 
boy’s mother dresses the girl in the clothes she has brought and 
sweetens her mouth with sugar. 

(a.ar.) L-¢ VI 768—9e 
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Airani or Zal: It is a ceremony of presenting airani to the 
boy’s mother by the girl’s father. A piece of cloth is spread in 
a big bamboo basket, and 16 dry dates, 18 cocoanut kernels, 
16 turmeric lamps (a big one surrounded by 15 smaller ones), 
16 betelnuts, cooked food, fruits, coins and 2 jars filled with 
water with gold in them, are set upon the cloth. This is called 
airani. The girl’s father worships, first the boy’s parents and 
his kinsfolk, and then Umamaheswar who is supposed to be 
present in the airani. Next, he presents the airani to the boy's 
mother by pouring water on her hand. 


The airani is then set on the heads of the nearest male and 
female relations of the boy and they are presented with articles 
of dress. When this is over, the girl is seated on the laps of the 
boy’s parents and of his relations and friends. On this day the 
girl’s parents have to fast till this ceremony is over. 


Varat: After the airani is over, the bride and bridgroom 
go into the god-room, bow to the gods and to their parents, and 
start in procession for the boy’s house. On reaching there, 
an image of Laksmil.made of.wheat flour is worshipped, milk 
is offered to the goddess and the bridegroom’s mother first makes 
the boy and then the girl drink some of the milk. The girl is 
then given a new name, which is told to the party assembled. 
Sugar, betelnut, betel-leaves are distributed and the party 
disperses. Next the girl and the boy’s mother are seived food 
on one plate from which they feed one another, and the 
ceremony ends. 


Devakctthdpana or-the unshrining of the devak, is the closing 
rite of the marriage. It is performed on the 2nd, 4th, 5th 7th. 
8th or 10th day of marriage,, The deta‘ls are the same as are 
observed in installing the devak. When it is over, the priest 
and other Brahmans are worshipped, feasted and presented 
with articles of dress and money. 


Marathas and other non-Brahmin communities give two sorts 
of dinners to their marriage guests, godt (sweet) and khattt 
(sour). The god? feast (a feast of sweet dishes without any flesh) 
is given before and the khatti (which chiefly consists of‘ flesh 
dishes) after the devakotthapand ceremony. 


Many of the ceremonies described above have eithcr ceased 
to be performed or are performed in a very attenuated manner 
at the present time. During the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
conditions of life and thought have enormously. changed. There 
has been a considerable spread of education and reorientation 
of values. The age of marriage of boys and girls has appreci- 
ably risen. The economy of the country has undergone 
a transformation, resulting in increased urbanization, over- 
crowding in cities and a much faster tempo of day to day 
working life. The old elaborate and leisurely ritual, whether 
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religious or social, connected with an event like a raarriage is 
found to have no relevance in the altered circumstances. 
Attempts have been made to rationalize and abridge the whole 
ceremonial. What is described as the Vedic form of marriage 
has now come to be evolved and has become very common, 
particularly among the educated classes. It confines itself to 
religious rites which are absolutely essential according to the 
Hindu concept of Dharma to solemnize a marriage and does 
not take more than about an hour and a half to complete. Only 
very near relatives and close personal friends are invited to be 
present at the ceremony. The social part of the function is 
generally confined to the giving of a dinner or a reception to 
which is invited a wider circle of relatives and friends. More 
often than not the whole festivity is finished in a day. 


HINDUS GENERALLY. CREMAVE THEIR peaD, When a person is on 
the point of death, his son or his wife lays the dying man’s head 
on his or her right knee and lets a few drops of water fall into 
his mouth. A small p:ece of gold may also be put into the dead 
mouth, and after an hour or two when friends and neighbours 
have come the dead body is bathed in water heated ona hearth 
set in front of the house. To carry the body a ladder-like bier 
ig made cf two poles, six or seven feet long, with three or four 
small cross pieces. Two new earthern pots, a large one for 
water and a small one for fire, guldl (red powder), betel leaves 
and a cloth about seven and a half feet jong are bought from the 
market or village cloth shop. Cowdung cakes and fire-wood are 
Sent to the burning ground which is generally on the river 
bank.” Except the face the body is covered with a new waist- 
cloth and a cord is passed several times round the body to secure 
‘the cloth firmly. Betel leaves and gulal (red powder) are 
sprinkled over it and a basil leaf is put in the mouth and some 
rice, a copper coin and the quarter of a cake are laid beside the 
body. Four kinsmen of the deceased bear the body and the son 
baths and walks in front carrying the fire pot on a triangular 
frame fastened to a sling. When they reach the burning ground 
they raise a pile of four layers of cowdung cakes. They then 
take off the waistcloth, cut the thread tied round the wrist and 
loosen the loincloth. The body is laid on the pyre and is 
covered with other layers of cakes. When the mouth is being 
covered the son pours a little water into it. The son sets fire to 
the pyre, bathes, brings water in the large earthern pot, and 
stands at the head of the pyre. Another person comes and 
with a small stone makes a hole in the earthern pot. As the 
water spouts from the pot, the son goes five times round the 
pyre and at the end throws the pot on the ground at the head 
of the pyre and calls aloud, beating his mouth with the back of 
his hand. He then goes and sits among the other men without 











“In several places the pada deea makes arrangements to provide a hand-cart 
to carry the dead body and its use for that is not uncommon. 
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touching them, After a short time the sound made by the 
bursting of the skull is heard and the chief mourner and others, 
at least the four bearers, bathe. The stone with which the 
earthen pot was pierced is kept with great care somewhere in 
the burning place and the funeral party returns home. In the 
evening after the funeral, a lighted lamp is set on the spot 
where the deceased breathed his last. 


On the morning of the third day the son with some friends 
and relatives goes to the burning ground and from the spot 
where the body was burnt he takes the ashes except one bone 
which he puts aside and throws them into the nearest river. 
If he is rich, he gathers the bones from the ashes and after- 
wards takes them to a holy river. When the rakhsdvadané (ash- 
gathering) is over, the son and the other mourners bathe and 
return home. On the tenth day all the household bathe and 
wash their clothes in the river; and the son shaves his 
moustache and bathes. While a Brahman recites verses the son 
washes with cow-urine, the jiv-khadda (life-stone) and the bone 
he kept, prepares ten ballssand three little banners made of 
ochre-coloured cloths, each tied to a stick. The Brahman is 
given some money, shoes, and in old days sometimes even 
a cow, presents which are supposed to help the deceased on his 
way to heaven, After preparing the offering balls the son sits 
at a distance so that crows may come and eat them. If a crow 
touches them soon after they have been laid out, the deceased 
is supposed to have died with no unfulfilled wish. if crows do 
not touch the balls, the son and his relations promise to fulfil 
the dead person’s wish, and when the promise is given the 
crows are believed to fall on the offering and eat it. After this 
is over, the son and the other mourners bathe and return home. 


On the eleventh day, the family which since the death is 
supposed to have been impure, is cleansed by using the five 
products (pavicagavya) of the cow. On the twelfth day a highly 
complex ritual known as sapindi Srdddha is performed. By 
virtue of this ritual, the deceased who has been a pret (ghost) 
so far changes into pitr (father or guardian spirit) and unites 
with the mourners’ pitamaha (grandfather) and prapitamaha 
(great grandfather). On the thirteenth day the sraddha is 
performed in the name of the dead and friends and kinsfolk are 
treated to a dinner. The ann.versary of the death is kept by 
a Sraddha, when friends and relatives are asked to dine at the 
house. The deceased is remembered every year in mahdlaya- 
paksa, the dark half of Bhddrapada, on a day corresponding to 
the day of decease. 


It must be added that the rites described above are not 
strictly observed in every detail now a days by many people, 
particularly in the educated sections of the community. There 
is a distinct tendency to reduce the funeral ritual and to dispense 
with the sréddha ceremony. 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE ORTHODOX Hinpu is mainly governed 
by the tradition of the caste-group to which one belongs, though 
the influence of even that tradition is tending 10 diminish 
appreciably with the spread of education. Of the several 
sections of Brahmans, Deshasthas and Konkanasthas are 
found in considerable number in Kolhapur. Deshasthas belong 
to two main classes. Rgvedis and Yajurvedis. Rgvedis are 
divided into Smartas and Vaisnavas, and Yajurvedis into 
followers of the Sukla (white) and of the Krsn (black) 
Yajurved. Madhyandins who are found in small :umbers in 
all parts of Kolhapur are a sub-division of Yajurvedi Deshasthas 
and have two sections, Vajasaneyas and Kanvas. They are 
sa.d to have got the name because while other Deshasthas 
performed their sandhya (twilight worship) at sunrise they as 
a rule performed it at mid-day. Konkanasthas, who are next 
to Deshasthas in number are divided into Rgvedis, Agvalayans 
and Apastambas or Hiranyakesis. They belong to two sakhas 
(branches), Sakala and Taittiriya. The sitra (ritual) of the 
Sakala branch is that composed by the seer ASvalayana and that 
of the Taittiriya branch is that_by the seer Hiranyakegi. As 
followers of Vedic observances these Brahmanas when they 
call themselves Apastambas or Rgvedis, it means their rites are 
regulated either by texts written by the sage Apastamba of 
Krsna Yajurveda or by the next of Rgveda. 


Smartas are followers of Sankaracarya, the apostle of the 
doctrine that the soul and the universe are one ; and Vaisnavas 
who are mainly Bhagvatas, that is, followers of the Bhagavata 
Purana, hold the doctrine that the soul and the universe are 
distinct. Those Deshasthas who are Vaisnavas are known as 
Madhva Brahmans or followers of Madhvacarya (A.D, 1238 to 
1317) whose chief mission wag to preach the reality and 
dependence of the universe composed of cit (souls) and acit 
(matter) upon the Supreme Soul (parmatmda) God Visnu, and 
amala bhakti (pure devotion) to Visnu is the means of eman- 
cipation for the souls from the whirlpool of births and deaths 
and of enjoying the highest bliss that is their own. Besides the 
allegiance they owe to the Vedas and dharma-siitras and the 
faith they have in a particular religious sect, Brahmins 
worship a number of family gods and abide by some traditional 
beliefs, For instance, the family gods of Deshasthay are 
Ammbabai of Kolhapur, Banshankari of Badami, Durga, 
Gajanana, Jogeshwari, Jotiba of Vadi-Ratnagiri in Kolhapur 
district, Khandoba of Jejuri in Poona district, Rama, Siva and 
Visnu. They worship many local and boundary gods, and 
many believe in witchcraft and soothsaying and lucky and 
unluckly omens. Mar&thas and Maratha-Kunbis who  consti- 
tute a majority of the population worship all these gods and 
keep the usual fasts and festivals. Some aristocratic families 
of Marathas (kulin) claim a Ksatriya origin, wear a sacred 
thread and observe Vedic rituals. 
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CHAPTER 3, In the religious practices of Hindus, devaptja i., worship 
People and plays a prominent part. Images of gods may be worshipped 
Culture. daily at home and in temples and on special festive occasions. 


ee In the house of a devout Hindu may be found a god-room or 

eae etce. a specially assigned niche in the wall in which is kept a devhara 
(a handy shrine) or a courang (wooden stool) to accommodate 
small images of the family gods and goddesses and objects such 
as bana-linga (representing Mahadeo), Sdligrima (representing 
Visnu); the gankha (conch) and cakra (discus) metallic stone 
(representing Durga), crystal for sun-worship, red stone (repre- 
senting Ganega) and pdadukds (foot-prints of Dutta the 
Preceptor). Tdaks (small embossed images representing the dead 
ancestors) are often grouped with other god-images in the 
devhara by backward communities. 


“Among the gods popularly worshipped in temples, the 
principal ones are Visnu under various names and in various 
avatdras (incarnations), Siva in his various forms, Durga, 
Ganega and Sun. The worship of these deities is called 
paficdyatana ptja which is often performed in different arrange- 
ments, the deity the worshipper, wants to give prominence to 
being kept in the middle and the paficdyatana called after that 
deity. Of the temples dedicated to the ten avatdras of Visnu 
those to Rama (with his consort Sita, three brothers and 
devotee Hanuman) and Krsna (with Radha) or Krsna as a child 
(Balkrsna) are pretty frequent. Vithoba or Vitthala with 
Rukmini, his consort, is another popular god with temples 
at many places. Worship of Datta (the Hindu Trinity) and 
reading of gurucaritra (biography of Datta the Preceptor) is 
sometimes followed as a cult and Datta temples are often 
believed to have special spirit-scaring or exercising attributes. 


In the worship of Brahmanic images a highly systematised 
ritual of devapija is followed which includes the sixteen 
upacadras (way of service) accompanied by appropriate mantras 
(text) adoring the deity. The sixteen upacaras so offered are: 
Gvadhana (invocation) or svdgata (welcome), dsana (offering of 
the seat), padya (water for washing the feet), arghya (water 
respectfully offered for washing the hands), dcamaniya (the 
water for sipping), sna@na (bath to be effected with five materials 
called paficimrta followed by pure water), vastra (clothing), 
yajnopavita (sacred thread), anulepana or gandha (unguent), 
puspa (flowers), dipa (light), naivedya or upahdra (food), 
namaskara (bow), pradaksina (going round from left to the 
right as a mark of respect) and visarjana or udvdsana (cere- 
monial dismissal). Worship performed by non-Brahmin 
communities is comparatively much simple. On ordinary 
occasions, waving of on an incense stick and applying kunkit to 
the deity constitute the worship. One who wants io be more 
elaborate, places some flowers, tulst or bilva leaves, and frag- 
ments of durvd grass on the idol, burns camphor, breaks 
a cocoanut, and waves incense stick and dratt beforeit. This 
kind of worship is offered only on important holidays such as 
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Nagapancami, GaneSacaturthi, etc. On minor holidays a cocoa- CHAPTER 8. 
nut is broken and camphor is burnt before the local deity in esas cat culture 
worship. If it is a special occasion a naivedya (food offering) Ryrcroos paurers 
ig made at the time of worship. Only the dish prescribed for np pracricas. 
the particular holiday or occasion is offered. It is placed on 

a small tray and placed before the god with a prayer, a flower 

placed on the god is thrown on it and then it is distributed 

among the members present. 


The religious faith of the Hindu agriculturists and labourers, 
ie., the rural population in general, is a curious mixture of 
animism and tenets of Hindu religion. They cannot tell 
whether they are Smarts or Bhagvats. Many of them are Vara- 
karis. They worship all Brahmanic gods and goddesses, but their 
chief objects of worship are Bhairav, Bhavani Bhairoba, Jakhai, 
Janai, Jokhai, Kalkai, Khandoba, Maruti, Metisai, Mhasoba, 
Mukai, Navalai, Phirangai, Satvai, Tukai, Vaghoba and Vetal. 
Bhairava who has two forms—Kala Bhairava and Bala 
Bhairava—is the usual village guardian, Kala Bhairava is 
shown as a standing man with twovhands, a damaruw in his right 
hand and a trident in his left. He is encircled by a serpant. 
Bala Bhairava lives in an unhewn stone covered with genddra 
(red-lead) mixed with oil. Bhavani (Parvati), the wife of Siva, 
is known by many names such as Phirangai, Tukai, etc. She 
shares with Bhairava the honour of being a village guardian. 
Bahiroba lives in an unhewn stone outside the village. Jakhai, 
Janai, Jokhai, Kalkai, Metisai, Mukai and Navlai are all local 
‘mothers’ and according tothe people’s belief are unkindly 
forms of Bhavani, capable of doing much mischief with the 
help of their two attendants, Naikji and Birji. Khandoba, 
literally sword-father, guards the country as Bhairava guards 
the village. He drives away the evil which causes sickness. 
No class honours Khandoba so highly as Ramogis. Maruti, also 
called Hanuman, is a kindly god, the great saviour of those into 
whom evil spirits have entered. No village in the Deccan is 
without a Maruti, a rudely embossed monkey figure, sometimes 
within the village and sometimes without, but generaly near 
the gate. Mhasoba or Mhaskoba is perhaps the commonest and 
mest widely feared of the local evil spirits. He lives in 
an unhewn stone coated with red-lead. Besides, ‘o prevent 
his doing mischief, Mhasoba is worshipped by men who have 
a grudge to clear off or a wrong to avenge. They go to 
Mhasoba, name their enemy, and promise that if he ruins their 
enemy, they will give him a goat or a fowl. Satvai, or Mother 
Sixth, is the goddess of pregnant and lying-in women. Vaghoba 
lives in an unhewn stone, and if he ig cared for, he guards the 
village herds from the attacks of tigers. Vetal is the leader of 
demons and evil spirits and also the patron of wrestlers and 
athletes. When a villager or one of his family is troubled by 
an evil spirit he tries to persuade Vetal with a promise of a goat 
or a fowl to order the spirit to give up the troubling. 
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HINDUS HAVE SEVERAL RELIGIOUS HOLIpAys throughout the year, 
but all are not commonly kept. Almost in every month there 
occurs a sana (holiday), an utsava (festival), a jayantt (birth) 
day anniversary of a god, a saint, or a hero) a jatra (fair). 
There are days for individual observances such as a vrat (vow) 
or a upavds (fast), These are mentioned in a pavicanga (almanac) 
but in their observance a person is led by the tradition of his 
family, caste and the local usage. The following is a chrono- 
logical enumeration of the holidays in a year observed by differ- 
ent Hindu sections mn the district. 


The first of Caitra is called Gudhi-padva, it being the New 
Year Day according to Salivahan Saka (era) which is observed 
in the district. It is ushered in by house holders by setting up 
in front of their houses a gudhi—a bamboo pole capped with 
a small gilver or brass pot and a new piece of cloth and a string 
of flowers hanging to it as a flag. To bathe early in the mcrning, 
eat a mixture of gil, gram and neem leaves, have a sumptuous 
meal at noon and in the evening, visit the leading temple and 
particularly in villages to hear the varsaphala (year’s forecast) 
read by the village priest are the activities of the people for 
this day. 


The birthday anniversary of god Rama, the seventh incarna- 
tion of Visnu and the hero of the Ramayana is celebrated with 
birth festivity on the bright ninth of Caitra. That day people 
flock in holiday dress to Rama’s temple. Exactly at 12 noon the 
Haridés announces the birth of Sri Rama by tossing guldl (red 
powder) and the people join him. The idol of Rama is cradled. 
The ceremony closes with arati, distribution of sunthavada and 
tirthaprasdd and in the evening kirtana and bhajana are held 
in praise of Rama, 


On the full-moon day of Caitra exactly at sunrise an utsava 
is arranged in the temple of Hanumana to celebrate nis birth. 


In the month of Caitra, starting from the bright third and on 
a convenient day, Brahmin suvdsinis hold in their homes the 
ceremony of halad-kunki in honour of goddess Gauri. The idol 
is decked with flowers, and lights are set before it. Women 
neighbours and friends are invited and presented with halad- 
kunki, and wet gram and fruit are laid in their laps. This 
is observed in most Brahmana houses, and women are seen busy 
during the whole month paying visits for this purpose to 
neighbours and relations. The bright third of Vaisaékha is the 
last day of the halad-kunki ceremony when the goddess Gauri 
is said to go to her maher (mother’s house). 


On the second lunar day of Vaisdkha comes Basava-Jayantt, 
a day of feast for Lingayats. 
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The third lunar day of this month which is known as Aksqa- 
trtiya is considered one of the luckiest days of the year and as 
an auspicious beginning of field activities, cultivators do some 
spade work on the day. 


The full-moon day is celebrated as the birth-day of god 
Narasimha, the fourth incarnation of Visnu, by devotees of the 
deity. 


The full moon day of Jyestha known as Vata-pournimd is 
observed by married Brahmana women as a day of prayer that 
their husbands’ lives may be prolonged. They observe a fast, 
worship the banyan tree and distribute vayans (special offerings) 
to Brénmans and Suvasinis. 


The 11th day, both of the bright and the dark half of every 
month is known as ekddasi, a day of prayer and fasting. The 
two occurring in the bright halves of Asédha and Kartik are 
considered to be very important ; they mark the beginning and 
the end of caéturmdas (four holy months) and are considered 
specially sacred and observed as fast and prayer days by a very 
large number of people.. Followers -of Varkari sect make it 
a point to be present at Pandharpir on those days. 


A number of fasts, feasts and festivals occur in the month of 
Sravana. On all the Mondays in this month, as they are 
sacred to god Siva, Sivabhaktas fast part-time and enjoy a feast 
in the evening. The Fridays which go-by the name of Sampad 
Sukravar (prosperous Fmday) are observed by women with 
a worship of goddess Laxmi drawn on a small earthen pot. On 
every Tuesday in Sravana for five years after marriage the 
wife worships Mangalagauri or the goddess of luck. 


The bright fifth of Sravana is observed as Nagapancami day by 
Hindus when in many a house a clay naga (cobra) is worshipped 
and a feast enjoyed. In villages activities like digging and 
ploughing which are believed to hurt snakes are completely 
suspended and the day is spent in festival gatherings of sports 
and games. In the afternoon women dressed in their best, dance 
round in a ring, keeping time to asong which they sing 
in chorus. 


On the full moon of Sraévana comes Narali-piirnimé (Cocoanut 
Day). In the evening after a hearty afternoon meal men and 
children go to the river side and to propitiate god Varuna 
(Uranus) the presiding deity of all waters and offer cocoanuts 
to the water course. Because of the auspicious positicn of the 
Sravana constellation that day, followers of Yajurveda and 
Atharavaveda in particular observe it as a day of upakarma or 
as popularly known of sravani ceremony, when sacred fire is 
kindled and oblations are offered to it, paficagavya is sipped and 
the old sacred thread is discarded for a new one. This custom 
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is however now tending to go out of vogue. The day is also 
known as Povatydci-pirnimd (thread-hank full-moon), Kunbis 
and others make a number of hanks of cotton thread of five 
skeins each and about three feet in circumference. They dip 
the hank in turmeric paste and throw one round the neck of 
each of the men and women in the family, and round every 
lamp-stand, cart and other farm implements, The dish for 
the day is sweet milk. 


On dark eighth of Sravana comes Janmdstami, a festival in — 
honour of Srikrsna’s birthday. At places, people fast on the 
astami day, worship an idol of Srikrsna’ at midnight and 
celebrate his birth with the distribution of sunthavada. The 
next day is observed as a day of dahikalé or Gokul day. Youths 
and boys group themselves as cowherds and give a display of 
frenzied dances. 


The no-moon day of Srévan known as Pithori Amavasya 
is observed as a vrata by women, particularly mothers whose 
children do not live long: 


In villages this amavasya (at places it is the full moon of 
Asadha) is known as Pola or Bendar which is a gala festival for 
agricultural communities. That day they worship clay images 
of bullocks, and paint the horns of their cattle, especially of 
their bullocks, feed them on sweet dishes, and allow them to 
rest. In the evening they take out a procession of deccrated 
bullocks from outside the village to its principal temple. 


On the bright fourth of Bhadrapada comes Ganesacaturthi 
(Ganapati’s Fourth) when a painted clay figure of Ganapati 
specially bought for the day is worshipped and offerings of 
modaka, a dish of rice flour balls stuffed with cocoa-kernel 
scrapings and giil, are made to the god. The image is kept 
in the house from one and half to ten, and very rarely even 
twenty-one, days as may be the custom with the family and 
then ceremonially immersed in a well, a pond or a river. 
A special feature of this worship is that in towns, apart from 
the function in the family, it is also celebrated on a community 
scale by public contribution and with the added attraction of 
religious and semi-social programmes held each day during 
the festival. 


Cojoined with the Ganega festival, on the third or fourth day 
after caturthz, women hold a feast for three days in honour of 
Parvati or Gauri, the mother of Ganesa. A brass or clay 
mukhavata (face image) of the goddess is duly installed near 
the idol’ of Ganapati, worshipped and then ceremonially 
dizmissed on the third day. 
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On the third and the fifth lunar days of Bhadrapada come 
Haritaliké and Rsi-paficam? which are observed as days of fast 
particularly by Brahmana women. The first is kept by married 
women and young girls in honour of Harataliké (goddess 
Parvati) who successfully resisted her father’s wish to marry 
her to god Visnu and married god Siva whom she loved. The 
second is observed by elderly women in honour of Rsis (ancient 
Seer). That day they do not eat anything that is grown with the 
labour of cattle or any other animal, but eat only hand-grown 
fruits and vegetables, 


The dark half of Bhadrapada known as Pitrpaksa (the Spirit’s 
Fortnight) is held sacred to the spirits of ancestors. On the day 
of this fortnight wh.ch corresponds to the death day of the 
father, a sapinda sraddha is held. The ninth day, known as 
avidhava-navami, is kept for rites in honour of unwidowed 
mothers; and the fifteenth day known as Sarvapitri-amavasyd 
is reserved for all ancestors whose worship may have heen left 
out. 


The Navaratri festival begins from the first day of Asvina and 
lasts for ten days, the first nine being known as Navaratra (nine 
nights) and the last as Dasara or tenth. An earthen jar filled 
with water with a cocoanut on the top is worshipped in honour 
of the goddess Amhbabai. On the tenth they worship weapons 
and field tools; children worship their books. A function of 
Sarada Piija is arranged in schools and there is a feast in every 
house. In the afternoon villagers go in a procession as far as 
the ganvsiva (village boundary). Here the village headman 
worships the 4pté or Sami tree with the help of the village 
Brahmana, and on their return they interchange the 4pta or 
gami leaves or gold as they are Called that day with their 
relatives and friends. 


The fullemoon of Aégvina known as. Pdndav-full-moon is 
observed as a festival by agricultural communities. They spend 
the day from noon till evening in their fields. There they take 
with them one to five dishes such as Cakes and sugared milk, 
offer them in worship to a configuration of six stones represent- 
ing the five Pandavas and their mother Kunti and then enjoy 
the feast. On their way home they pluck some ears of the 
new crop, put them on the shrine of the family god or cooking 
them partake of the food as navaénna (new food). This full- 
moon js also known by some as Kojagari Pirnima. To celebrate 
it they take their supper in open moonlight or drink sugared 
milk in company. 


The Dival or Dipavalt festival signifying “a feast of lights” 
starts from the 13th of the dark half of Agvina and lasts-for five 
days. During the period each evening pavati lamps are lighted 
in all frontages of the house and every nook and corner inside 
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has also a panati. The thirteenth known as Dhanatrayodasi is 
spent in general house-clean.ng and preparation of sweet dishas. 
Early morn-ng on the fourteenth all the house members take 
abhyanga bath. The whole day is spent in merry-making and 
eating sweet dishes at home and at friends’ and at night fireworks 
are let off. On the no-moon day there is again a feast and in the 
evening there is the worship of goddess Laxmi. Merchants and 
traders hold this Laxmi-piijana (worship of Laxmi, the goddess 
of wealth) on a considerable scale and invite friends and patrons 
to the pija@ and pan-supair?, The next day which is the first day 
of Kartika marks the beginning of the commercial year and is 
called Bal‘pratipadé after the demon-king Bali. Wives wave 
Gratis to their husbands and get presents. The last day of the 
festival is Bhaiibeeja when sisters invite their brothers, feast 
them, wave an Grati, and receive presents. 


On the 12th lunar day of K4rtika comes the festival of Tulas?- 
lagna. The holy basil plant usually found enshrined on a pedes- 
tal in the back-yard is married that evening to an idol of Krsna. 
Parched rice (curmurag).and pieces of cocoa-kernal are distribut- 
ed. With the marriage of Tulasi the Hindu marriage season 
openg and from that day agriculturists start partaking new 
tamarind, new avalas (phyllanthens emblica), and new sugar- 
cane. 


The bright fifteenth of Kartika known as Tripuri-pirnima or 
Deo-divéli is held in honour of Siva’s victory over the demon 
Tripuradsura and is celebrated that evening with the lighting 
of lamps in the niches of dipamals (lamp-pillars) in front of 
temples. 


The day the sun enters Makara (the zodiac sign of Capricor- 
nus) which as a solar inc‘dent occurs on the 14th of January but 
on an uncertain tithi (lunar date) in the month of Pausa is 
celebrated as Makara Sankrdnt. It is marked with a feast in the 
afternoon, and in the evening men and women dress in new 
clothes, visit friends and relatives and offer them tilagfila or 
halva@ (sesame-sweet) as greetings of the season. 


The day previous to Safkranta is called Bhogi on which 
a special dish called khicadi (rice and moog pulse boiled toge- 
ther, with a little salt and other condiments added) is offered to 
the gods and eaten. The next day of Safkrinta is known as 
Kinnkrata. Among Brahmanas, for the first five years after 
her wedding a newly married girl celebrates the day with 
lutané (free distribution to suvisinis of auspicious article): this 
may also be on any day up to Rathasaptami, the seventh day 
of Magha). 
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On the dark thirteenth or fourteenth of Magha comes Maha- 
Sivaratra (Siva’s great night) which is observed by devotees 
of Siva with a fast and worship. The night is spent in singing 
devotional songs and the next morning after worshipping the 
god all partake of a feast. 


The last festival of the year is Simag@ or Holt. In villages 
the advent of Simagd is eagerly awaited both by the young and 
the old. The main day of the feast is on the full-moon of 
Phalguna, but small boys start their holiday activi- 
ties from the second day of the bright fortnight. Festivities go 
on till the end of the bright fortnight. In the afternoon of the 
full-moon day after feasting on cakes, it is sometimes custo- 
mary for villagers to go into the bushlands and cut a long pole 
which is called the holi, and bring it in a procession to the 
village. The stump of the last years pole is dug out and the 
new pole is fixed in its place. A stone is worshipped at the bot- 
tom of the pole and fuel and cow-dung cakes, together with 
what remaing of the last year’s pole, are piled in a heap and 
set on fire. The next day, known.as.dhulavada is also observ- 
ed ag a holiday. There usedto bea boisterous indulgence in 
an exchange of mud flinging and wayward prankg on that day, 
But that practice has now disappeared from ec’ties and is fast 
disappearing also from rural areas. The dark fifth of Phalgun 
is observed as Ratga-Paficmi, Water, coloured with red 
colour is thrown at e&ch Other on that day. 


A number of forms of recreational activity such as games, 
sports, and amusements are tradit’onally known to the people 
and are in popular practice in the region for a long time. They 
are mentioned below with a brief) description of their distinc- 
tive characteristics. 


In the play activities of infancy and early childhood, toys 
predominate over games. Babies are fascinated by multi- 
coloured rattles (khulkhuld) and toys that make a variety of 
sounds—-all kinds of pipes, whistles. drums and tamborines. 
These are followed by their keen rival, the doll, and then come 
the ‘toys on wheels’. It ig not an uncommon sight to see 
a child tripping about the house with a pd%qula-gidd. er run- 
ning about dragging behind him a toy-vehicle attached to 
a short string. 


Children of four to five vears of age play a few simple games 
taking part by turns, Siv-4ivi is the simvole chase and tag 
game in which one of the ‘ch‘Idren becomes a chaser and others 
run, The chase is simvle with Jittle or no dodging and the 
tagged player becomes the next chaser. Children love swing- 
ing and ihoke ahené which is but a reversion to the davs of 
their infancy when the cradle rocked them to sleep, holds 
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Gameg of the “imitative” or “make-believe” type, wherein 
various roles like that of a cartman, horse-driver, engine- 
driver, music-player, palanquin-bearer, etc. enacted with fide- 
lity to real life are a particular attraction of early childhood. 
They are games of the sort played with no set rules but with 
a good team spirit, every player having a part to perform. 
Ghodd-ghoda (horse) is played in several ways. . Usually two 
children stand, one (driver) behind the other (horse) and both 
run forward, the driver holding the ‘horse’ by its garment. 
Some times, a rope is passed from the back of the neck of the 
‘horse’, and the ‘driver’ holds in one of his hands the two 
endg of the rope and carries a whip in the other. Another 
variety of this game consists of the ‘horse’ moving on all 
fours with a ‘rider’ on his back. Horse and rider is also 
played by only one child, the child (rider) holding a long stick 
(horse) between the two legs, ome of the ends resting on the 
ground behind and the other held on the hand. Pdalakhi (palan- 
quin) is usually played by three. The two stand facing each 
other, each gripping with his right hand his left elbow and 
with his left hand the right elbow of his friend opposite. In 
the arm-square so formed they carry the third who sits with 
his arms resting on the shoulders of the two. Ag-gddi (train) 
is just a queue of children, each hold:ng the garment of the one 
in front of him. The engine-driver is at the head, at the tail is 
the guard, and in between are the ‘wagons’. The guard whist- 
les and gives the s-gnal, the ‘wagons’ get ready to move and 
the ‘engine’ speeds up. 


Doll-dressing and doll-marriage are a favourite pastime 
among girls. Bhatukali is the game of houseé-keeping often 
played enthusiastically by girls w.th secondary roles given to 
boys. Doll’s marriage may form a part of bhatukalt or be 
played as a game by itself when planned on a grand scale. 
Gadya-gadya-bhingoryé is a game of whirls.in which children 
go round and round themselves till the quaint sensation of 
giddiness sets in. | 


A number of “chase and tag” games are played by children 
between the ages of five and nine. Sankhalici Siva-sivi is 
a more complex game than the ordinary tag. In it as the chaser 
tags one player after another they all join him to form a chain 
and run together to chase others. Chappa-pani is a tag game 
with the restriction that the chaser cannot touch a player who 
squats and the squatter cannot get up unless helned by some 
player who is on his feet. In Andhali-Kogimbir (blind man’s 
bluff) the blindfolded player tries to tag anyone that comes 
within his reach in the fixed playing area. Lapandav is the 
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game of hide and seek. The seeker stands facing a wall with 
his eyes closed while the others hide. After all the players have 
found a hiding place they call out Coo-Coo-Ch-Coo. On this, 
the ‘seeker’ unfolds his eyes and starts searching the hidden 
players who rush to the spot and touch an object previously 
agreed on before the ‘seeker’ touches them. In Una-Una- 
Sdvali the playing area consists of an open sunlit place with 
spots of shaded places scattered all over. The chaser stands in 
sun light and he can only tag the other players when they are 
not under some shade. In Sat-Talyd, the chaser faces a player 
from the group while others stand near the latter, ready to run 
away. The facing player gives the chaser seven claps, the last 
being the signal to run. The players run, followed by the 
chaser who tries to tag one of them. 


In all “chase and tag” games the player who is tagged 
becomes the chaser and the game starts afresh. 


Games of gotya (marbles), bhomra (top), and patanga (kite) 
have a great attraction for boys between the ages of six and 
sixteen and are played with competitive zest. For hitting 
a marble usually the spring action of the drawn up middle 
finger is used. Each instance of correct aiming adds to the 
delight of the played and gives an impetus to the other to 
compete, For “spinning the top”, the top is twirled with 
a long string, one end of which is held between the middle and 
the ring finger. The top is held between the thumb and the 
index finger and whipped on the ground so as to land spinning 
on its spike. Once a mastery over the ‘spin’ is acquired more 
skilful top-games are contested. 


Days round about the festival of Sankrant is the season for 
kite-flying. Hoisting up a kite is as good as a challenge to any- 
body to have a “kite-fight”. Each boy so handles his kite as 
to cut off the thread of his opponent. For these fights a special 
thread (mdaniya) treated with powdered glass and gum is used. 


A number of team-games are played strenuously and boiste- 
rously in later childhood and adolescence, 


Bada-badi or Rapa-rapi: A soft ball either of rags or rubber 
is tossed up in air for all to catch and the player who succeeds 
tries to hit with the ball any other player who tries to dodge. 
The game can continue indefinitely. 


Gup-cup-tobd ; Players sit in circle facing in and one of them 
runs outside the circle with a tob@ a well-knotted piece of cloth, 
which he quietly and swiftly puts behind one of the players. 
If the player is alert he immediately picks up the tob@ and 
chases the player who dropped it behind him. The latter to 
avoid being hit by the tobd by the chaser must reach the vacant 
place quickly. 
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If the seated player fails to detect the toba put behind him, 
the chaser completing the round picks up the toba and with 
it beats and chases the ‘dullard’ till he takes one round and 
resumes his seat. 


Vagha Bakart: One of the players is made the tiger 
(vagha), another the shepherd (dhanagar) and the rest are 
lambs (bakari). They line up behind the shepherd, each hold- 
ing the one in front by the waist. The shepherd handles 
a knotted piece of cloth for the protection of his lambs, and in 
spite of all the beating he gets the tiger makes repeated 
efforts til] he captures all the lambs. 


Straparambi: The game is popularly played by cowherds. 
From a circle drawn on the ground under a tree a_ player 
throws away a stick as distant as he could. By the time the 
‘thief’ runs for the stick and restores it in the circle all climb 
the tree. The game lies in the players from the tree jumping 
from or climbing down the tree and touching the stick before 
they are tagged by the thief. The one who is tagged becomes 
the next ‘thief’. Kuraghodt: .Of the two teams of equal 
member of boys one acts as ‘horses’ and the other as ‘yiders’. 
The leader horse bends before a wall for support and others 
bend and file behind him each holding the one in front by the 
waist. The riders one by one take a start, run, jump and ride 
a horse. The leader-rider closes with one hand the eyes of his 
horse and asks to tell the number of fingers of the other hand 
held before him. If the horse tells the correct number all the 
riders get down and the teams exchanging their parts the 
game is resumed, 


The difference between the play interests of girls and boys, 
though sometimes exaggerated in popular opinion, cannct be 
overlooked. Girls generally prefer amusements like doll- 
dressing and are greatly interested in dancing, skipping and 
singing. Boys, on the other hand love to play strenuous games 
involving muscular dexterity and skill. Following are some 
noteworthy games played by girls. 


Sagar-gote: This is a sedentary game played by girls. 
Big round seeds (gajage), pebbles, or shreds of pottery serve 
as ready material. Five to any cOnvenient odd number of 
these are thrown up into the air and an effort is made by the 
player to catch as many as possible with the palms turned 
backward. These are again hurled up into the air and caught 
in both the palms facing upwards. Thus each player goes on 
playing till she exhausts all the pebbles. In a more complex 
form of the game the player throws all the pebbles on the 
ground, picks one of these, tosses it up in the air and before 
hopping it again, picks up one, two, and sometimes a large 
number of pebbles all at once. 
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The tag-game of chappa-pant and khaémb-khdmbolya, a game 
of dodges are more popular with girls than boys. Same could 
be said of Sidi (ladder) a game of ‘hop scotch’ in which the 
player, hopping on one foot, pushes with it a piece of flat stone 
over a pattern of lines marked on the ground. 


Phugadyé is a typically indigenous game usually played 
by girls in pairs. Two girls stand facing each other, 
keep their feet together with a distance of two or three inches 
between the toes, cross arms, keep them straight and hold each 
other’s hands, balance the body backward, and each time, 
stepping the right foot a few inches to the right and sliding the 
left along with it, start an anti-clockwise movement. As the 
footwork quickens, the movement gathers in tempo till the 
players get swung in a whirl. They sing jocular couplets and 
blow rhythmic breathing sounds with the mouth known as 
pakvad to keep time and add zest to the dance. 


There are various types of phugadis. In danda-phugadi the 
players hold each other by the danda (upper arm); in nakulya 
they interlock their fingers in ahook grip. In basa-phugadt 
one player keeps moving with bent knees. while the other is 
comparatively erect. Ekahatdci-phugadi is played with only 
one hand engaged in the grip and the other resting on the hip. 
In lolana phugadi the players bend the legs and hold the great 
toes and then start rolling on the back and then sit. In bhui 
phugadi the dancers start with a full squatting position and 
arms resting on the knees, and then scrape the feet atternately 
in oblique kicks balancing the steps with backward and 
forward movements of the arms. 


Jhimma, Kombada, Pingd are. phugadis of different kind. 
There are no whirling movements done in pairs. In a way 
they are callisthenic movements repeated with rhythm of songs 
and pakva@ and acted in pairs and groups, they lead to a 
competitive zest. 


A number of major games, both of Western and Indian types, 
are played in Kolhapur. Characteristically they require no ela- 
borate equipment. Of the Indian major games, the well-known 
are; (1) hu-ti-ti, (2) kho-kho, (8) circle kho-kho, (4) langadi, 
(5) Gtyd-patyad, (6) viti-dandi, and (7) lagorya. These games 
when popularly played are played with regional variations. 
Standardised forms, however have been carried out by institu- 
tions like the Akhila Maharashtra Saririka Siksana Mandala 
which are now widely adopted and strictly observed when the 
games are played in contested matches. 


Kolhapur is famous for its Talims and Akhadads which are 
old, indigenous institutions for the training of athletes, wrestlers 
and gymnasts and generally for providing facilities for exercise 
and physical culture. A talim is usually managed by 
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CHAPTER 8. a committee of paficas or notables of the locality and their 
People and Culture number varies from five to fifteen. Funds are raised by 
Gauzs avn Subscription from residents of the locality for the initial stage 
Ruoszations, of construction and equipment of the talim and further for 
Akhadas or Talims. celebrations such as urtis, Ganapati festival or Satyandrayan 
piija, etc. A talim is conducted by one or two senior persons 
known as ustéds or masters who are much respected by their 
disciples. As trainer-gymnasts they train young people who 
come to the talim for exercise and for learning wrestling and 
other athletic arts. In villages, the Maruti temple usually 
serves the purpose of the gymnasium, but in towns a tailim may 
have a building of its own. In its ~necessary paraphernalia 
could be included lathis, bothatis, farigadgas, lezims, dandpattas, 
malakhamb, karela, jod-jodis, hatte, heavy stone-balls and 
nalis (stone wheels) and sometimes dumb-bells and modern 
weight-lifting apparatus. Every tailim has a hauda@ (wrestling 
arena) and one or two deities, either a Maruti and/or a Pir. 
Sometimes a talim has an open ground attached to it. 


Talims usually aim at turning out good wrestlers. Wrestling 
matches are arranged between young and mature athletes of 
different talims in the city or with athletes from outside. The 
winner is usually awarded an amount in money. When such 
“matches are arranged the wrestler is put on some _ special 
training and diet. In villages the yearly ‘challenge meeting’ 
usually held on the day before Dasara is a great event. The 
winner gets a handsome.prize—a bracelet, a turban or a waist- 
cloth. Similar wrestling bouts known as hagimé is a regular 
feature at most fairs. 


Reoreation- 


cumlnsteactim,  2e religious-minded Hindu, particularly if he has taken to 


saguna devotion (idol worship) attaches great religious merit 
to the uttering and hearing of and meditating upon the name 
of god or that of his favourite deity and attending different 
kinds of religious expositions known as puréina, pravacane, 
kathaé or kirtana and bhajana delivered by professionals in 
a technique of their own. 


The professional readers and reciters of sacred books are 
known as puTdnikas who are engaged sometimes by a rich 
householder or by a temple management to read purana. These 
readings take place either in the afternoon, or at night from 
eight to twelve o’clock. They read usually from the Ramayana, 
Bhagavata Purana and the Mahabharata in Sanskrt and 
expound it in the regional language. Pravacanas are learned 
religious discourses delivered by Sdstris well versed in the 
knowledge of Hindu scriptures. A pravacanakaér need not be 
a professional lecturer or purdnika. ; 


A kirtana is a musical discourse in which God and religion 
are described and expounded in poetry and prose. A kirtana- 
kara (performer of kirtana or preacher) is also known as 
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Haridés (servant of Hari or Visnu) or kathekari (expounder of 
Hari-katha). Of the nine stages of bhakti (devotion), kirtana is 
the second stage and the objective of a kirtanakdr is to express 
his love of God, sing His praise and at the same time lead the 
hearers to a life of faith and morality. 


Two schools of kirtana are generally followed at present, the 
Narada and the Védrakari. In the Nédrada type, for the 
purvaranga (first part) the preacher chooses as his text 
a Sanskrt verse from sacred books or a song of a poet-saint, 
makes out a philosophical theme of it and follows it up in 
uttararanga (second part) expounding the principle by 
an illustrative story. In the Vdrakart type, the distinction of 
pirvaranga and uttaranga is no}, observed. The preacher 
quotes themes by way of reciting abhanga rhymes and songs of 
famous poet-saints, one after another and immediately 
expounds them with illustrative examples and commentary. 
Off and on he pauses and starts a bhajan in which his 
accompanists and even the audience joins. 


Bhajan is the chanting of religious songs in chorus. Almost 
every village has a bhajana group, which consists of a leader- 
singer (buva), a mrdangi (drum-player), a harmonium player 
and several tdlakarts (cymbal-players). The buva@ who is 
equipped with vind (lute) and a ciplt (castanets) gives out the 
song, the mrdangt and the harmonium-player provide rhythm 
and tune and the télakaris pick up the refrain and vociferate it 
in chorus clicking their tals in unison. 


A recreational fare similar to that of bhajana and kirtana is 
served by Gondhalis, a community of religious mendicants and 
hereditary worshippers of the goddess Ambabal in whose 
honour they sing and dance. Maratha Hindus, and even some 
Brahman families, after some joyful event in the family such 
as birth or matriage, usually hire Gondhalis to give a gondhal 
performance at night. A high wooden stool is set in the middle 
of a room and a handful or two of wheat is laid on it. On the 
wheat is set a copper cup with betel leaves in it, and over the 
leaves, a half cocoa-kernel holding some rice, a betelnut, and 
a copper coin. Near the stool ig set an image of the goddess 
Ambabadi and a light lamp stand, the three or four dancers 
playing on the sambal (double drum), tuntuné (one-stringed 
fiddle) zinj (cymbal). One holds a divatit (lighted torch). The 
head dancer dresses in along robe and garlands of cowrie 
shells and stands in front of others, lays sandal, flowers and 
waivedya before the lighted torch and takes the torch up, dances 
with the torch in his hands for a time, sings, and at intervals 
makes a fool of the torch-bearer. The dance !asts about 
an hour, and after waving an @rati in front of the goddess ard 
throwing copper and silver coins in the plate holding the iamp 
the dance is over. 
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CHAPTER 3. A popular recreational activity, is the Tamagd. It is an indi- 
People and Culture, B&D OUS species of folk entertainment which includes singing, 
Gamesanp  Gancing, dialogue, etc. Usually a Taméaga-party which is 
Reonzations. known as bari consists of about seven persons, the minimum 
Tamase- number considered necessary being five. It includes artists of 
histrionic talent and of musical skill. There is one dancer, one 
drummer, a comedian and two others keeping time, one with 
a tuntuné (a string instrument) and the other with a pair of 
small cymbals. In a bigger party there may be an additional 
dancer, and a drummer and some actors. Sometimes a tam- 
bourine-player is also included. A village may be proud of its 
tamdsd-party of amateurs. Besides, there are many tamdaésé- 
troupes of performers. The ndcyd (dancer) in amateur 
troupes is generally a boy dressed as a girl, while a female 
dancer and singer is the chief attraction in professional 

tamagas. 


Tamasds are usually performed at the annual fairs of local 
shrines where people congregate in great number and in gay 
mood as the harvesting season is just about to close, Tamdsd 
parties prefer villages to towns as they get better patronage in 
rural areas. Night is considered the proper time for the 
performance. 


As the participants enter, they make obeissance to the 
audience. A prayer in chorus is then offered. The general 
prayer, called Gratt, is followed by a song in praise of Ganapati 
known as gana. The item that follows the gana songs is known 
as gavalana in which the traditional Krsna-milk-maid theme is 
enacted with characteristic repartees between the boyhood 
friends of Krsna and gavalanas (milk-maids) headed by Radha. 
Lord Krsna’s dramatic appearance on the scene and at the end 
singing of some devotional gavalan songs by the maids to the 
accompaniment of appropriate gestures and movements. After 
gavalan comes ‘the farce’, a humorous presentation of a story, 
the chief role being enacted by the comedian.’ The ‘farce’ is 
followed by sangit bari, an interesting item of ‘dance and song’ 
by the woman dancer. Lavanis, zagadés and modern songs 
from the movies and other popular ones are sung and danced 
and members of the audience sometimes give small amounts to 
a particular singer for a song which has particularly pleased 
them. This extra collection earned by the dancer is known as 
daulat jada. Then starts the vag or the dramatic presentation 
of a story. The story is often taken from the Puranas or some 
historical incident. Tamésa troupes have now taken to modern 
social themes and present them in the way of stage actors. The 
vag hag an indefinite duration from one to three hours. 
Generally the songs sung during a vag are sung by all, irrespec- 
tive of their roles. The performance is brought to an end with 
the singing of a prayer. 
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In the census of 1951 Jains are returned as numbering 
58,124 (m. 30,006 ; f. 28,118) or 4:72 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of the district, 39,033 (m 19,895; f. 19,138) in the rural 
area, and 19,091 (m. 10,111; f. 8,980) in the urban area. They 
are chiefly found in Kolhapir City and in Hatkanangalé and 
Shirol sub-divisions. 


Jains take the name from being followers of the twenty-four 
Jainaés (conquerors), the last two of whom were Parsvanatha 
and Mahavira who was also called Vardhamana. Parasnath or 
Pargvanatha, literally (though the conventional interpretation 
is different) the natha or lord who comes close or precedes 
the last Jina Vardhamana was, according to traditional sources, 
the son of king ASvaséna by his wife Vama or Bama Dévi of 
the race of Iksvéku. He was born at Banaras, was married to 
Prabhavati, the daughter of king Prasenaji (according to one 
tradition but remained celibate according to another), 
adopted an ascetic life at the age of thirty, and practised 
austerities for eighty days when he gained perfect wisdom. 
Once while engaged in devotion and meditation his enemy 
Kamatha caused a great rain'to fall on him but he stood firm 
and undisturbed in all the troubles caused by Kamatha. The 
serpent Dharanidhara or the Niga king Dharana, however, 
shaded P&arsvanatha’s head with his hoods spread iike 
an umbrella or chhatra, whence the place was called 
Ahichhatra or the snake-umbrella, Parsvanatha is said 
to have worn only one garment according to one tradition 
but practised nudity according to another. He had a number of 
followers of both sexes and died performing a fast at the age 
of 100 on the top of Sammet Shikhar in Nazaribagh in West Ben- 
gal. His death occurred 250 years before that of the last or 
twenty-fourth Jina Mahavira. Parsvanatha often geta the 
epithet in early literature ‘a lovable or genial personality’. 
His pupils like Kesikumara lived at the time of Mahavira and 
had minor differences in dogmatic details though the basic 
religious ideology was fundamentally the same hoth for 
Pargsva and Mahavira. In fact, the parents of Mahavira be- 
longed to the fold of Parsva. Mahavira or Vardhamana, who 
was also of the IkSvaku race, was the son of Siddartha by 
Trigla and was born at Kundgrama or Kundapura, a suburb 
of Vaigali (modern Basarh) some 30 miles to the north of Patna 
in the district of Muzaffarpur. He is said to have 
married Yagoda and to have had by her a daughter named 
Priyadargané who became the wife of Jamali, a nephew 
of Mahavira’s and one of his. pupils who founded 
a separate sect. But another tradition reports that he 
remained a celibate. Mahavira’s father and mother died when 
he was twenty-eight and two years later he devoted himself to 
austerities which he continued for twelve and half years, nearly 
eleven of which were spent in different series of fasts. As 
a Digambara or sky-clad ascetic he went robeless and had no 
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vessel but his hand. At last the bonds of Karma were snap- 
ped like an old rope and he gained Kevala or absolute know- 
ledge or spiritua) perfection and became an Arhat that is 
worthy or Jina that is conqueror. He went from place to place 
and taught his doctrine. Of several eminent Brahmanas who 
became converts and founded schools or ganas, the chief was 
Indrabhiti or Gautama who preached his doctrines at the 
cities of Kaushambi and Rajgriha. Mahavira attaintd Nirvana 
at the age of seventy-two at Pava in Bihar in B. C. 527 accord- 
ing to the well attested traditional chronology. The two royal 
clans, Mallaki and Licchavi, celebrated the occasion by a lamp- 
festival which is annually observed as Diwali even to this day. 


The period in which Mahavira lived was undoubtedly an 
age of acute intellectual upheaval in the religious history of 
India ; and among his contemporaries there were such religious 
teachers as Kesa Kamahalin, Makkhali Gogala, Pakudha Kac- 
cayana, Purana Kassapa and Tathagata Buddha. Like Budcha, 
Mahavira was not required to go from teacher to teacher; but 
he accepted his hereditary creed of Parsva which was already 
well established and started preaching the same. Mahavira 
Wag connected with the royaj families of Eastern India; his 
mode of living won respectful allegiance from high and low; 
and his metaphysics was based on common sense, realism and 
intellectual toleration. It is no wonder, therefore, that Maha- 
vira left behind him not only a systematic religion and philoso- 
phy but also a well-knit social order of ascetics and lay follow- 
ers who earnestly followed and practised what he and his 
immediate disciples preached, 


Like Buddhists, Jainas reject the authority of the Vedas 
which they pronounce apochryphal and corrupt; they have 
their own scriptures called Parvas and Angas. As among Bud- 
dhists, confession is practised among Jainas. Great import- 
ance is attached to pilgrimage and the caturmasa that is four 
months from Asddha or July-August to Kadrtika or October- 
November in the year are given to intermitten, fasting, the 
reading of sacred books, and meditation. They attach no reli- 
gious importance to caste. Jainas like Buddhists are of two 
classes, yatis or ascetics and srdvakas or hearers. The Jaina 
samgha (congregation or community) has a four-fold division ; 
monks, nuns, laymen and lay women. Jainas, like Buddhists, 


- admit no creator. According to them the world is eternal and 


they deny that any being could have been there as its creator. 
The Jina became perfect but he was not perfec; at first. He is 
not his creator, nor has he anything to do with worldly affairs. 
He is the God in the sense that he is spiritually perfect, and as 
such he is an Ideal for the worldly people who are aspiring for 
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spiritual perfection. Jainas worship twenty-four Tirthankaras* 
or lords, of whom Vrshabha was the first, Parsva the twenty- 
third and Mahavira the twenty-fourth. Their images have 
certain signs on the pedestal and have attendant deities on both 


sides. 


On the whole Jainism is less opposed to Brahmanism ihan 
Buddhism is and admits, here and there, some of the Brahmanic 
deities, though it holds them inferior to their covisi or twenty- 
four Tirthankaras, 


The traces of Jainism in South India go back to ag early 
as the second century before Christ if not stil] earlier. The 
ancient Jaina caves at Sittanmhasal and the migration of 
Bhadrabahu along with Chandragupta, to Sravana Belgol are 
important landmarks in this connection. The early mediaeval 
royal dynasties of the South such as the Gangas, the Kadambas, 
the Calukyas and the Rashtrakiita kings extended their patro- 
nage to Jainism, Some Rashtrakiita kings of Manyakheta were 
zealous Jaina. Throughout the Deccan we come across Jaina 








* Jaina Tirthakaras and their Signs :—~ 
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Name, Sign. 
Rishabh or Adinatha .. Bull. 
Ajitanatha Elephant. 
Sambhava Horse, 
Abhinandana Monkey. 
Sumati ... Curlew. 
Padmaprabha . Red Lotus. 
Suparsva Lucky Crosss or Svastika, 
Chandraprabha .. Moon (Crescent). 
Pushpadanta .., Crocodile, 
Sitala Cruciform Symbol or Srivaisa, 
Sreyansa Rhinoceros. 
Vasupujya Buffalo, 
Vimalanatha Boar. 
Ananthanatha Falcon. 
Dharmanatha Thunderbolt. 
Santinatha Antelope. 
Kunthunatha Goat. 
Aranatha Nandyavarta or pleasing jewel. 
Mallinatha Water Jar. 
Muni Suvrate Tortoise. 
Naminatha Blue Lotus, 
Neminatha Conch Shell. 
Parsvanatha Cobra. 
Vardhamana or Mahwwire .. Lion. 
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temples and statues of great architectural and artistic signific- 
ance. Among the monolithic images of Bahubali found at 
Belgol (Sravana Belgola), Kaskal (Karkal) and Venur (Venus 
or yenor),* the one at Belgol, erected by Camundaraya, the 
great general of Ganga Rachamalla, in the last quarter of the 
10th century A.D. is a marvel of artistic execution and serenity 
of expression, apart from its being the earliest of the best 
specimen. The feudatories of the Rashtraktitas favoured 
Jainism in various places. Near about Kolhapur, the Rattas of 
Saundatti (District Belgaum), and their provincial governors 
were great patrons of Jainism in the llthcenturyA.D. A Jaina 
saint Munichandra wags not only a teacher but also a minister 
to Laksmidéva, Kartivirya’s son; and he was given the title 
of ‘ Acarya, the founder of Ratta-rajya’. Under the Silaharas 
of both Karad and Kolhapur, Jainism received great patronage. 
Kolhapur seems to have been a Jaina settlement even before 
the time of the Silahadras. It is once called Padmialaya or the 
abode of Padma or Padmavati, the Jaina name for WLaksmi 
apparently from the temple of Mahalakshmi (the tutelary deity 
of Kolhapur rulers) which has since been used by Brahmans. 
During the time of the Silahadras (1050-12-0) Jainism was the 
prevailing religion in Kolhapuri and the country around. The 
great teacher Maghanandi seems to have been responsible for 
putting Jainism on a sound footing in this area. In Kolhapur 
itself there are some old temples which testify to the populari- 
ty and prosperity of the creed in the town. It gradually gave 
way to Sankaracarya, the founder of the Smartas (A.D. 
788-820). Ramanuja, the great Vaishnava (A.D, 1130) and 
Basava, the first of the Lingayatas (1150-1168). 


Jainas name their children after their Tirthankaras or wor- 
thies of the present, past and future ages, after the parents of 
the arhats, after the pious and great men, and sometimes 
after Brahmanic gods and local deities. Like Hindus, Jain 
parents sometimes give their children mean names to avert 
early death, as Kallappa. From Kallu (K) stone Kadappa from 
kad (K.) forest, Dhondi from dhondad (M.) and Dagadt from 
dagad (M.) stone. 


Kolhapur Jainas are divided into Upadhyas or priests, 
Pancamas who are generally traders, Caturthas who are 
generally husbandmen, Kasaras or copper dealers, and 
Setavalas or cloth-sellers. With the spread of modern 
education these hereditary professions are getting changed. 
These classes eat together but do not inter-marry; Idtely, 
however, some inter-marriages are taking place. Formerly the 
sect, it is reported, included barbers, washermen and many 
other castes that have now ceased to be Jainas. Properly 














© Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Edgar Thurston, Vol, I, P, 422. 
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speaking, in certain areas, there is no separate priestly caste 
among the Jainas; the Upadhyas or priests are usually chosen 
from among the learned Pancamas or Caturthas subject to 
the recognition of their principal svamis or head priests called 
Pattaécdrya Svamis. 


The sacred literature of Jainas is in a Prakrt dialect called 
Magadhi, They keep cattle but are not allowed to have pet 
birds in cages. As a community, Jainas are strict vegetarians 
and do not use animal food on pain of loss of caste. They filter 
the water that is used in drinking or cooking for fear of killing 
insect life. The pious Jaina takes his food before sunset in 
fear of destroying any animal life by eating in the dark. No 
pious Jaina tastes honey or drinks liquor, and monks and 
religious Jainas abstain from fresh vegetables. Men wear the 
waistcloth, jacket, coat, shouldercloth and often the Kanarese 
headscarf. Women wear the hair in a knot at the back of the 
head and dress in the full Maratha lugadé with or without 
passing the skirt back between the feet, and a bodice with 
a back and short sleeves. Young widows.may dress in the 
lugadé and bodice and their hair is not shaven. Old widows 
generally dress in white and do not put on bodices. Strict 
Jainas object to tillage because of the loss of life which it 
cannot help causing. Still they do not carry their objection to 
the length of refusing to dine with Jaina husbandmen. Among 
Kolhapur Jainas the hushandmen are the largest and most 
important class, with a head priest or Bhattaraka of their own 
who lives at Nandi about eighteen miles east of Kolhapur and 
has also a matha in Kolhapur. Except some of the larger 
Jandholders who keep farm servants Jaina landholders with the 
help of their women do all parts of field work with their own 
hands. They are among hardest working husbandmen in the 
district, making use of every advantage of soil and situation. 
In large towns like Kolhapur and Miraj Jains are merchants, 
traders, and shopkeepers dealing chiefly in jewelery, cotton, 
cloth and grain. The traders or Panchamas have their Bhattaéraka 
at Kolhapiir ; besides at Kolhapir, he has a matha at Raibag and 
Belgaum. Most Kasaras dea] in bangles or deal in copper or 
brass metal, and others weave and press oil. To every Jaina 
temple One or more priests or Upadhyas are attached. They 
belong to the Chaturth or the Pancham division and are 
supported by the Jaina community, taking food offerings, cloth 
and money presents which are made to the gods and goddesses. 
Besides temple priests, every village which has a considerable 
number of Jamas has a hereditary village priest called grimo- 
padhyad who conducts their ceremonies and is paid either in 
cash or in grain. These village priests, who are married and 
in whose families the office of priest is hereditary, are under 
a high priest called dharmédhikari or religious head, a celibate 
or ascetic by whom they are appointed and who has power 
to turn out any priest who breaks religious rules or caste 
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customs. Lately, those two offices are merged in the hands of 
Upadhya who is subordinate to Bhattaraka. The village priest 
keeps a register of all] marriages and thread-girdings in the 
villages; and the Bhattarakas whose headquarters are at 
Kolhapur and other places and whose authority extends over 
all Kolhapur Jainas, make a yearly circuit gathering contribu- 
tions, or send an agent to collect subscriptions from the 
persons Named in the village priest’s list. The office of high 
priest is selective. The high priest chooses his successor from 
among his favourite disciples. Though the Bhattarakas are 
respected and well received whenever they go out, they seem to 
be losing strength as an institution ; but in the post-medizval 
ages, their mathas did good work; they looked to the religious 
needs of society and contributed to its social solidarity ; 
secondly, the learned heads of the mathas were great teachers 
and authors in some cases, and therefore the mathas were seats 
of learning; thirdly, they were looked upon as religious heads 
and as such the contemporary kings honoured them and 
entrusted them with the management of temples and _ their 
estates. Under the present changed circumstances, the strength 
of the matha institution has very much declined. Bhattérakas 
have hereditary titles ; Jinaséna, that of the Chaturtha section ; 
Lakégmisena, of the Panchama section; Dévéndrakirti, of the 
Kasara section; and Visalakiriti, of the Setavala section. The 
last two have their Mathas outside Kolhapur. 


In the early morning before he gets up, a pious Jain rests his 
right shoulder on the ground. He then sits facing the east 
and repeats verses in praise of Jinadév, the victorious and 
thereafter sets out for the temple to see the image of Tirtha- 
kara, say Pargvanatha, avoiding as far as possible on his way 
the sight of man or beast. On returning home from the temple 
he bathes in warm water which he first purifies by reciting 
verses over it. When bath is finished he puts on a freshly 
washed cotton cloth, sits on a low wooden stool, and for about 
an hour says his morning prayer or Samayika. He lays 
sandal, flowerg and sweetmeat before the house gods and then 
goes to the temple to worship the Jina, where the head ascetic 
or Svami reads the Jaina Purana, tells his beads, receives the 
holy water gandhodaka or tirth in which the image has been 
bathed. On certain occasions he performs a fire worship and 
feeds the fire with cooked rice and clarified butter in the names 
of the popular deities or Visvédévas. He usually lunches 
between eleven and one. Ifa stranger happens to visit the 
house at dinner time, he is welcomed and asked to dine. If the 
guest belongs to the same class as the houseowner they sit in 
the same row. As a rule he sups an hour at least before sun- 
set, recites hig evening prayer, visits the temple and hears 
a Purana, especially in the four months of the rainy season, 
Women, as soon as they rise, go to the temple to have a sight 
of the Jina, say Parévanatha, return home and mind the house, 
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sweeping and cowdunging the kitchen and dining place. They 
then bathe, dress in a freshly washed cotton lugadé and bodice, 
rub their brows and cheeks with vermilion and turmeric, again 
visit the temple, bow before the god, and throw over the head 
water which has been used in bathing the god. Household 
work like cooking, washing, grinding, fetching water ete. is 
done by them. They visit the Jaina temple listen to a Purana. 
These details depict conditions more in the rural than in the 
urban areas. The temple is really the religious as well as social 
tie for the community as a whole. 


The religion of Kolhapur Jainas may be treated under five 
heads ; temple worship of the twenty-four Jinas and their 
attendant goddesses ; holy places and holy days; the worship 
of house-gods ; the worship of field guardians; and irregular 
worship of evil disease-causing spirits. The chief Jaina 
doctrine is, that to take life is sin. Like Buddhists they believe 
that certain conduct has raised men above the gods. Twenty- 
four Jainas have gained perfection. To each of these a sign 
and attendant god and goddess have been allotted and these 
form the regular objects of Jaina temple worship. Jainas 
belong to two main sects the Svetémbaras or white-robed and 
Digambaras or sky-clad that is naked saint worshippers. These 
designations indicate that the ideal saints of the former wear 
white garments but those of the latter go about nude. The 
bulk of Kolhapur Jainas are of the Digambar section. Temple 
worship is the chief part of a Jaina’s religious duties. Their 
temples are called bastis or dwellings but can easily be made 
out from ordinary dwellings by their high plinths. The temple 
consists of an outer hall and a shrine. The walls of the outer 
hall are filled with niches of the different popular deities and 
attendant goddesses. In the shrine is an image generally of 
the twenty-third Tirthankara Pargvanatha, which in Kolhapir 
temples is generally naked (so far as Digambara temples are 
concerned). The images in most cases are of black polished 
stone, two feet to three feet high, either standing with the 
hands stretched down the sides or in the seated cross-legged 
position, The other images generally worshipped in this part 
are those of Adinatha, Neminétha and Candranatha, Temple 
worship is of four kinds; daily worship, eight-day or asténhikt 
worship, wish filling or kalpa worship, and five-blessing or 
pancakalyani worship. In the daily temple worship the 
image of the saint is bathed by the temple ministrant in milk 
and on special days in the five nectars or paficdémrta: water, 
tree sap or urkSa rasa that is sugar, plantains, clarified butter, 
milk and curds. The priest repeats sacred verses, sandal paste 
is laid on the image, and it is decked with flowers. 


Jainas perform the astdnhiki or eight-days worship three 
times in a year from the bright eighth to the full-moon of 
Asddha or July-August. in Kartika or October-November and 
in Phalguna or February-March. Only the rich perform the 
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wish-filling or Kalpa worship as the worshipper has to give the 
priest whatever he asks. The paficakalyant worship centres 
round the five auspicious occasions, namely conception, birth, 
renunciation, enlightenment and liberation, in the career of 
a Tirthanhkara. In certain details it resembles the Braéhmanical 
sacrifice ; of course, there ig no place for any sort of animal 
destruction. According to the Jaina doctrine, bathing in holy 
places does not cleanse one from sin. Kolhapur Jainas make 
pilgrimages to Jaina holy places, Ujjyantagiri or Girnar in South 
Kathiawar sacred to Nemisgvara or Neminatha, Pavdpura near 
Rajagrha or Rajgir about fifty miles south of Patna sacred to 
Vardhamana Svami, Sammedagiri properly Sammet Shikhar 
or Parasnath hill in Hazaribagh in West Bengal sacred 
to Pargvandtha where are feet symbols or pidukd@s of the 
twenty-four Jaina arhats or worthies, and in the south, the 
monolithic image of Gomategvara in Sravan Belgola in 
Mysore, and Mudabidri in South Kanara. They make pilgrim- 
ages to Banaras which they say is the birthplace of Parsvanatha. 
The leading religious seats of Jainas are Delhi, Dinkanchi in 
Madras, Penafigundi in-thé\South and Kolhapur. Any poor 
Jaina may visit these places and, is fed for any number of days, 
but on pain of loss of caste he must beg from no one who is 
not a Jaina. 


Jaina ascetics keep ten fasts in every lunar month, the 
fourth, the eighth, the eleventh, the fourteenth, the full-moon 
and no moon days. During the caturmasa, pious house-holders 
observe full or partial fasts on the 8th and 14th day of a fort- 
night. They keep most of the Brahmanic holidays and in addi- 
tion the week beginning from the lunar eighth of Asddha or 
June-July, of K@rtika or October-November, and of Phalguna 
or February-March ; they hold a special feast on Sruta Pancmi 
May-June. Of the twenty-four minor gods and goddesses who 
attained on the twenty-four saints the chief are KSetrapdla and 
Kalika or Jvalamalini and Padmavati who have other counter- 
party in Bhairava and Laksmi. 


Jainas pay special respect to Srutadevi who is represented by 
a sacred book resting on a brazen chair called sruta skandha or 
learning’s prop and in whose honour in all Jaina temples 
a festival is held on the bright fifth of Jyestha or May-June; 
the Brahmanic counterpart of this deity is Sarasvati. To these 
guardian goddesses and saints two beings are added, Bhugabali 
or Gommata of Sravan Belgola in Mysore distinguished by the 
creepers twining round his arms and Nandisvara a small 
temple like a brass frame. Besides these, they worship a hrass 
wheel of law or dharmacakra which is symbolic of religion, 
they also worship an image representing five classes of great 
deities or Paramesthi, a verbal salutation to the whole of 
whom forms a pious Jaina’s daily prayer. Jainas think that 
their book and temple gods the Arhats or worthies, the Siddhas 
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or perfect beings, the Acaryas or preceptors, the Upadhyds or 
priests, and the Sadhus or saints are too austere and ascetic to 
take an interest in every-day life or to be worshipped as house 
guardians. Perhaps for this reason their house deities are 
generally of a popular nature. 


As among Hindus, the house deities are kept in «a separate 
room generally next to the cooking room in a devara or shrine 
of carved wood. The images are generally of metal three to 
four inches high. Among them is usually the mask or bust 
of some deceased female member of the family who has 
afflicted the family with sickness and to please her had her 
image placed and worshipped among the house-gods. Besides 
the usual Brdhmanic or Lingayata house deities, several 
families have a house image of Pargvanatha but the worship of 
Parsvanatha as a house image is not usual. As among other 
Hindus, the daily worship of the house-gods is simple, chiefly 
consisting in a hurried decking with flowers. On holidays the 
images are bathed in milk and flowers, sandal-paste, rice, 
burnt frankincense and camphor, and=cooked food are laid 
before them. Women are not allowed to touch the house gods. 
During the absence of the men of the house the temple priest 
is asked to conduct the daily worship. Latterly, the custom of 
worshipping non-Jaina house deities appears to be diminishing. 
Another class of Jaina deities are the Késetrapdlas or field 
guardians, essentially the deities of| agriculturists, the chief of 
whom are Bhairava and Brahma. 


In theory Jains do not believe in spirits. In practice, however, 
such belief ig not found to be uncommon, particularly among 
villagers. They believe in spirit-possession and cali their 
family spirits pitrigal or fathers. Though they profess not to 
believe that infants are attacked by spirits they perform the 
ceremonies observed by Hindug in honour of Mothers Fifth and 
Sixth which seem to form part of the early rites on which 
the customs of all Hindu sects are based. Besides the spirit 
attacks to which children are believed to be especially liable 
on the fifth and sixth days after birth, Jains believe that 
children are also liable to child-seizures or bala grahas probably 
a form of convulsions, which Jaina women say is the work of 
spirits. Educated and religious Jains who object to the early 
or direct form of spirit action believe in the more refined 
dréta or evil eye as a cause of sickness. According to the 
popular Jaina belief all eyes have not the blasting power of the 
evil eye. Care must be taken in cutting the child’s navel cord 
for if any of the blood enters its eyes their glance is sure to have 
a blasting or evil power. Jains do not believe that a woman in 
her monthly sickness is specially liable to spirit attacks. In 
their opinion a woman runs most risk of being possessed when 
she has just bathed and her colour is heightened by turmeric, 
when her hair is loose, and when she is gaily dressed and happens 
to go to a lonely well or river bank at noon or sunset. Boys 
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also are apt to be possessed when they are well dressed or fine- 
looking or when they are unusually smart and clever. Jains 
profess not to hold the belief that the dead first wife comes 
back and plagues the second wife, Still they feel great terror 
for Jakhins that is the ghosts of women who die with unfulfilled 
wishes and who plague the living by attacking children with 
lingering diseases. When a child is wasting away Jaina 
parents make the Jakhin a vow that if the child recovers the 
Jakhin’s image shall be placed with their family gods. If the 
child begins to recover as soon as the vow is made the house 
people buy a silver or gold mask or taka of Jakhin, lay sandal- 
paste and flowers on and sweet-meats before it, and set it in 
the god-room with the other house-gods. Five married women, 
who are asked to dine at the house are presented euch with 
turmeric, vermilion, betel and wet gram, and a special offering 
or vayan consisting of five wheat cakes stuffed with sugar 
clarified butter and molasses ig made in the name of the dead 
woman who is believed to have turned Jakhin and possessed 
the child. The image is daily worshipped with the house gods 
with great reverence as it generally represents the :nother or 
some near relation of the worshipper. However this Jakhin 
worship is now reported, to be disappearing. 


Jains have no professional exorcists or charmers chiefly 
because their place is filled by priests. When sickness is 
believed to be caused by spirit-possession the priest is consulted. 
He worships the goddess Padmavati or Lakshmi and gives the 
sick holy water or tivth in which the goddess’ feet have been 
washed. If the holy water fails to cure, the priest consults his 
book of omens or Sakundvali, adds together certain figures in the 
book and divides the total by a_certain figure in the book and 
divides the total by a certain figure in the tables of the boox 
and by referring to the book finds what dead relation of the 
sick person the quotient stands for. If it is a woman 
she has become a Jakhin and should be worshipped along 
with the family gods, the priest then mutters a verse 
over a pinch of frankincense ashes or angadra burnt before the 
gods and hands it to the sick to be rubbed on his brow. If the 
ash-rubbing and Jakhin worship fail to cure the sick, the priest 
prepares a paper or bhiirj or birch leaf called a yantra or 
device marked with mystic figures or letters and ties it in 
a silk cloth or puts it in a silk cloth or puts it in a small 
casket, — or tait, mutters verses over it, burns frankincense, and 
ties it round the possessed person’s arm or neck. If the amulet 
is of no avail the priest advises an anusthana or god-pleasing. 
The head of the house asks the priest to read a sacred book 
before the temple image of one of the saints or to repeat a text 
or mantra or sacred hymn or stotra some thousand times in 
honour of one of the saints. The priest is paid for his trouble, 
and when the sick is cured the god-pleasing ends with a feast 
to priests and friends. If even the god-pleasing fails, the sick, 
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if he is an orthodox Jaina, resigns himself to his fate or seeks 
the aid of a physician. Exorcists are shunned by Jain men 
because part of the exorcists’ cure is almost always the offering 
of a goat or of a cock. When all remedies are of no avail Jains 
sometimes take the sick to a holy place called Tavnidhi fifteen 
miles south-west of Cikodi, and the sick or some relation on 
his behalf worships the spirit scaring Brahmanidhi until the 


patient is cured. Jains profess to have sacred pools, animals. 


or trees that have a spirit-scarcing power. When an epidemic 
rages, a special worship of Jainadeva is performed. With 
a better acquaintance of the basic principles of Jainism conse- 
quent upon the spread of education and reading of sacred works 
by the Srdvakas themselves, and through the preachings of 
saints like Santisagara, these practices have become out of date 
and looked upon as almost irreligious excepting perhaps in out 
of the way villages. 


Of the sixteen sacraments or sanskars which are nearly the 
game ‘as the sixteen Brahman sacraments, Kolhapiir Jainas 
perform those of thread girding, marriage, puberty and death. 
Except that the texts are not Vedic the rites do not differ much 
from those performed by Brahmans. Their birth ceremonies 
are the same as those of Brahmans like whom on the fifth day 
they worship the goddess Satvai. Boys are girt with the sacred 


thread between eight and sixteen. A boy must not be girt 


until he is eight. If, for any reason, it suits the parents to held 
the thread-girding before the boy is eight, they add to his ge 
the nine months he passed in the womb. A Jaina astrologer 
names a lucky day for the thread-girding, a booth is raised 
before the house, and an earth altar or bahule a foot and a half 
square is built in the booth and plantain.trees are set at corners. 
Pots are brought from the potter’s and piled in each corner of 
the altar and a yellow cotton thread is passed round their 
necks. Over the altar is a canopy and in front is a small 
entrance hung with evergreen. A day or two hefore the 
thread-girding, the invitation procession consisting of men and 
women of the boy’s house with music and friends starts from 
the houses. They first go to the Jaina temple and the father 
or some other relation with the family priest lays a cocoanut 
before the god, bows before him and asks him to perform the 
ceremony. Jains have no devak or family guardian worship. 
The boy and his parents go through the preliminary ceremonies 
as at a Brahman thread-girding. The boy’s head is shaved and 
he is bathed and rubbed with turmeric. The astrologer marks 
the lucky moment by means of his water-clock or ghatikd and 
as it draws near music plays and guns are fired. The priest 
recites the auspicious verses and throws red rice over the boy. 
The -boy is seated on his father’s or if the father is dead on 
some other kinsman’s knee on a low stool. The knot of his 
hair is tied and he is girt with a sacred thread or junve and 
a string of kuga grass is tied round. his waist. The priest 
(a.0.P.) L-o VE 768—11 
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kindles the sacred fire, betel is served to the guests and money 
gifts are distributed among priests and beggars. The boy has 
to go and beg at five Jaina houses. He stands at the door of 
each house and asks the mistress of the house to give him alms 
saying “Oh lady, be pleased to give alms”. The alms usually 
consists of a waistcloth, rice or cash. Great merit is believed 
to be gained by giving alms to a newly girded boy and many 
women visit the boy’s house for three or four days to present 
him with silver or clothes. After begging at five houses the 
boy returns home and a feast to friends and kinsfolk ends the 
first day. The sodmunj or grass-cord loosening is performed 
usually after a week and sometimes between a week from the 
thread-girding and the marriage day. The loosening is gene- 
rally performed near a pimpal (ficus religiosa) tree. The boy 
is bathed, the rite of holiday calling or punyadhaviacan is gone 
through ‘as on the first day, music plays and flowers, sandal- 
paste, burn frankincense and sweetmeat are offered to the 
pimpal tree. The boy bows before the tree and the priest 
unties the cord from round his waist. The boy is then dressed 
in a full suit of clothes, declares that he means to go to Banaras 
and spend the rest of his life in study and worship and sets out 
on his journey. Before he has gone many yards, his maternal 
uncle meets him, promises him his daughter’s hand m marriage 
and asks him to return home and live among them 4s a house- 
holder or grhasth. The boy is escorted home with music and 
band of friends and a small feast to friends and kinsfolk ends 
the ceremony. Latterly, the practice of collective vrata bandha 
ceremony is becoming popular and they are celebrated at places 
like Bahunali etc. and on occasions of paficakalydni pija etc. 


Formerly, boys used to be married between fifteen and 
twenty-five and girls before they came of age. The law has 
now prescribed fourteen and eighteen as the minimum age for 
the marriage of a girl and a boy respectively. In towns and in 
educated families even this age has increased, particularly in 
the case of girls. The boy’s father proposes the match to the 
girl’s father and when they agree an astrologer is consulted. 
He compares the birth papers of the boy and the girl and 


' approves the match if he thinks the result will be lucky and 


if the family stocks and branches or Sdkhas of the boy and 
the gril are different. Then on a lucky day the boy’s father 
visits the girl’s house with a few friends, including five kins- 
women, and are received by the girl’; father and mother. The 
girl is seated on a low stool in front of the house gods and the 
boy’s father presents her with a sddi and bodice and a pair of 
silver chains or sdénkhlis and anklets or valas. Her brow is 
marked with vermilion and decked with a network of flowers. 
The women of the boy’s house dress the girl in the clothes 
and ornaments brought by the boy’s father and the boy’s 
father puts a little sugar in her mouth. Packets of sugar and 
betel are handed to the guests and the asking or magni ends 
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with a feast to the guests. Formerly, marriage took place two 
or three years after betrothal. A lucky day for the marriage 
is fixed by astrologer. The ceremony lasts five days according 
to orthodox custom. On the first day two married girls in the 
bride’s house bathe early in the morning, wear a ceremonial 
dress and with music and band of friends go to a pond or 
a river with copper pots on their heads, lay sandal-paste, 
flowers, rice, vermilion, burnt frankincense, and sweet meats 
on the bank in the name of the water goddess, fill the pots 
with water and mark them with vermilion, set a cocvuanut and 
betel leaves in the mouth of each, cover them with bodice 
cloths and deck them with gold necklaces. They then set the 
waterpots on their heads, return home and lay them on the 
earthern altars. Flowers, vermil‘on, burnt frankincense and 
sweetmeats are offered to the pots and five dishes filled with 
earth are set before them, sprinkled with water from the 
waterpots, and mixed seed grain is sown in the earth. Friends 
and kinsfolk are asked to dine at the house and the sprout- 
offering or ankurdrpana is over. The bridegroom is bathed at 
his house and lights a sacred fire or homa, puts on q rich dress 
and goes on horseback with music and friends carrying clothes, 
ornaments, sugar, and betel packets to the bride’s house. The 
bride’s party meet him on the way and the bridegroom is taken 
to the bride’s house and seated outside of the house on a seat 
of audumbar or umbar (Ficus glomerata) wood. The bride’s 
parents come out with a vessel full of water, the father washes 
his future son-in-law’s feet and the mother pours water over 
them. The bridegroom is then taken to a raised seat in the 
house, seated on it and presented with clothes, a gold ring and 
necklace. The bridegroom’s parents present the ornaments 
and clothes they have brought for the bride, packets of betel 
and sugar are handed to friends/and kinspeople and the first 
day ends with a feast to the bridegroom’s party. The bride- 
groom returns home with his party, ig rubbed with turmeric 
and clarified putter, and bathed by five married women, seated 
in a square with an earthen pot at each corner and a yellow 
thread passed five times round their necks. The bride is 
bathed in a similar square at her house. On the third day the 
bride and bridegroom bathe, dress in newly washed clothes and 
starting from their homes meet at the Jaina ‘temple. The 
-priest attends them and the two bow before the idol. The 
priest makes them repeat the five-salutation hymn which every 
Jaina ought to know and warns them to keep the Jaina vow 
or Jain vrata of non-killing or ahinsd and of leading a pure 
moral life. They are treated to sweetmeats each by their own 
people and the family gods and the cork marriage coronet or 
basing are worshipped at both houses. On the fourth day the 
actual marriage ceremony begins. Friends and relations are 
asked to both houses. The bridegroom is rubbed with fragrant 
oil and again kindles the sacred fire, dresses in rich clothes and 
goes to the bride’s house on horseback with music and friends. 
(a.0.P.) E-c VE 768—lNle 
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On the way he is met by the bride’s party and taken to 
a raised umbar wood (Ficus glomerata) seat. While he is 
seated on the seat a couple from the bride’s house, generally the 
bride’s parents, come and wash his feet. The vridegroom 
thrice sips water, puts on the new sacred thread offered him by 
the bride’s priest and swallows curds mixed with sugar which 
the couple have poured over his hands. The father-in-law 
leads the bridegroom by the hand to a readymade seat in the 
house. Before the seat a curtain is held and two heags of rice, 
one on each side of the curtain, marked with the lucky cross or 
svastika and crowned with the sacred kusa grass. A_ short 
time before the auspicious lucky moment the bride is led by 
her friends and made to stand on the rice heap behind the 
curtain, the bridegroom standing on the rice heap on the other 
side. The guests stand around and the priests recite the nine- 
planet lucky verses or navagraha mangldstakas. The astro- 
loger marks the lucky moment by clapping his hands, the 
musicians redouble their noise, the priests draw aside the 
curtain, and the bride and the bridegroom look at each other 
and are husband and wife», The bridegroom marks the Fride’s 
brow with vermilion and she throws a flower garland round his 
neck. They fold their hands together and the bride’s father 
pours water over their hands. They then throw rice over each 
other’s head and the priests and guests throw rice at the couple. 
The priests tie the marriage wristlets on their hands. The 
bridegroom then sits on a low stool facing east and the bride 
on another stool to his left. (In some places the bride sits to 
the right and the bridegroom to the left.) The priest kindles the 
sacred or homa fire and the bridegroom feeds the fire with 
offerings of parched rice held in a dish before him by the 
bride. Then the priest lays seven small heaps of rice, each 
with a small stone or a betelnut at the top, in one row. The 
bridegroom, holding the bride by the hand, touches the rice 
and the stone or betelnut on each heap with his right toe, 
moves five timés round the heaps, the priest shows the couple 
the Polar star or dhruva and payment of a money gift to the 
priest completes the day’s ceremonies. The hems of the 
couple’s garments are knotted together and they walk into the 
house and bow before the waterpots which have been arranged 
on the first day and are fed with a dish of milk and clarified 
butter. Next day the bride’s parents give a feast to the bride- 
groom’s party and to their own kinspeople. In the morning the 
couple are seated in the booth and young girls on both sides 
join them.. The bridegroom takes some wet turmeric powder 


and rubs it five times on the bride’s face, who gathers it and 


rubs it on the bridegroom’s face. Next morning the sacred fire 
is again kindled and the serpent is worshipped. The couple 
then dine at the bride’s and are thereafter seated on horseback, 
the bride before the bridegroom and taken to the Jaina temple 
where they walk round the god, bow before him and ask his 
blessing. They then walk to the bridegroom’s. Before they 
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reach, every part of the house is lighted and a long white sheet 
is spread on the ground from the booth door to the god-room. 
When the couple attempt to cross the threshold tne bride- 
groom’s sister blocks the door and does not allow them to enter. 
The bridegroom asks her why she blocks the door. She says, 
will you give your daughter in marriage to my son? He 
answers, Ask my wife. The sister asks the wife and she says, 
I will give one of my three pearls in marriage to your son. 
Then the sister leaves the door, the couple walk into the house, 
bow before the house-gods, and a feast ends the ceremony. 


It must be stated that the details about marriage ceremony 
described above depict a picture more of the past than of the 
present. They are now getting considerably modified and 
abridged and some of them are even tending to disappear, 
particularly in cities, 

Though forbidden by their sacred books, all Jainas except 
Upadhyas (priests) and some families of prestige allow widow 
marriage. They say the practice came into use about 200 years 
ago. If a woman does not get on well with her husband, she 
may live separate from him but ‘cannot marry during her 
husband’s lifetime. 

When a Jaina is on the point of death, a priest is called in to 
recite verses to cleanse the sick person’s ears, to quiet his soul, 
and if possible to drive away his disease. When recovery is 
hopeless, a ceremony called sallekhana vidhi or voluntary 
submission to death is performed to sever the sick person from 
worldly pleasures and to make him fit for the life ine is about 
to enter. Sometimes the sick man is made to pass threugh the 
ceremony called sdnnyds grahana. (ascetic vow-taking) with the 
same rites as among Brahmanas. When these rites are over 
and death is near, the dying man ig made to lie on a line of 
three to four wooden stools and the names of gods and sacred 
hymns are loudly repeated. After death the body is taken 
outside of the house, bathed in warm water (this bathing is not 
current everywhere), dressed in a waist and shoulder cloth 
and seated cross-legged on a low stool leaning against the wall. 
A bier is made and the dead is laid on it and the whole body 
including the face is covered with a white sheet. Jewels or 
gold pieces are put into the dead mouth and fastened over the 
eyes. Four kinsmen lift the bier and followed by a party of 
friends walk after the chief mourner who carries a firepot 
slung from his hand. To perform Jaina funeral rites, from the 
first to the thirteenth day. six men are required, the chief 
mourner who carries fire, four corpse-bearers and a_ body- 
dresser. Music is played at some funerals, but on the way no 
coins or grain are thrown to spirits and no words uttered. The 
party moves silently to the burning ground and the chief 
mourner is not allowed to look behind. About half-way the 
bier is laid on the ground and the cloth is removed from the 
dead face apparently to make sure that there are no signs of 
life. They go on to the burning ground and set down the bier. 
One of the party cleans the spot where the pyre is to be 
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prepared and they build the pyre. When it is ready the 
bearerg lay the body on the pile and the chief mourmer lights it. 
When the body is half consumed or about to be set on fire the 
chief mourmer bathes, carries an earthen pot filled with water 
on his shoulder and walks three times round the pile. Another 
man walks with him and at each turn makes aq hole in the pot 
with a stone called as’m@ or the life-stone. When three 
rounds and three holes are made, the chief mourner throws 
the pot over his back and beats his mouth with the open palm 
of his right hand. The asmd or lifestone is kept ten days and 
each day a rice ball is offered to it. The funeral party stops 
at the burning ground till the skull bursts. If they choose, 
some of the party may go home but the six mourners must 
remain there till the body is consumed when each Offers 
a flour-ball and a handful of water to the life-stone and returns 
home. A lamp is set on the spot where the dead breathed his 
last, and kept there burning for at least twenty-four hours. 
On the second day the six chief mourners go to the burning 
ground and in the house put out the fire with offerings of milk, 
Sugar and water. On the third day they gather the dezeased’s 
bones and bury them somewhere. among the neighbouring hills. 
Except offering a rice ball to the life-stone from the first to the 
tenth day nothing special is performed from the fourth 10 the 
ninth day. The family are held impure for ten days. On the 
tenth the house is cowdunged and all members of the family 
bathe and each offers a handful of water called tilodaka (sesame 
water) to the dead. The house is purified by sprinkling huly 
water and the sacred or homa fire ig lit by the priest. On the 
twelfth the clothes of the deceased are given to the poor and 
rice balls in the name of the deceased and his ancestors are 
made and sandal-paste,. flowers, vermilion, frankincense and 
sweetmeat are offered to them. The temple gods are 
worshipped and a feast to the corpse-bearers and dresser ends. 
the twelfth day ceremony. On the thirteenth day the sraddha 
(mind-rite) is performed and a few friends and relations are 
asked to dine. A fortnightly and monthly ceremony is 
performed every month for one year and a feast is held every 
year for twelve years in some of the families. According to 
the old rule the widow’s head should be shaved on the tenth 
but the practice ig becoming rare. She however gives up her 
lucky thread and toe ornaments and does not wear a _ black 
bodice or lugade. When a sanydsi (ascetic) dies his body is 
carried in a canopied chair instead of an ordinary bier. The body 
is laid on the pyre and bathed in the five nectars or pancamrtas 
milk, curds, clarified butter, plantain, and sugar. Camphor is 
lighted on the head and the pile is lit. At a sanyd@si’s funeral 
only five men are required. A fire-carrier is not wanted as fire 
can be taken from any neighbouring house to light the pile. 
The family of the dead are impure for only three days and no 
balls are offered to the dead. When an infant dies before 
teething it is buried, and boys who die before their thread- 
girding are not honoured with the rice-ball offering. No special 
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rites are performed in the case of a married woman, a widow, 
or a woman who dies in childbed. No evil attaches to a death 
which happens during an eclipse of the sun or the 1noon, In 
the case of a person who dies at an unlucky moment, Jainas 
perform the same rites as other Hindus. 


Jainas are bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle 
social disputes at caste meetings. Appeals against the decisions 
of the caste council lie to their Bhattéraka or svdmi or religious 
heads who with the two titles Jinasena Svami and Laksmisena 
Svami and with jurisdiction over the Jainas of almost the 
whole Bombay Karnatak, live at Kolhapur. 


Non-Kolhapur Jainas include a considerable number of Jaina 
Marwaris and Jaina Gujarat Vanis who have come from 
Marwar and Gujarat for trade and have settled in the district. 
They do not marry with the Jainas of Kolhapur, and unlike the 
Jainas of Kolhapur they have no objection to take water and 
food from non-Jainas. Their favourite place of pilgrimage is 
Mount Abu. They are moneylenders and dealers in piece- 
goods and jewellary. They live in well built houses, send their 
children to schools, and are a prosperous class. Many of them 
have now settled in this part, especially in prosperous business 
centres where they have built temples for themselves. 


Lincayats (Litiga-Wearers) were returned in 1931! as number- 
ing 74,975 in Kolhapur district, of whom 38,646 were males and 
36,329 females. They are chiefly found in the Hatkanangale, 
Gadhinglaj and Shirol sub-divisions. More than one-third of 
their population is found in Gadhinglaj on the south-east 
bordering on Belgaum. 


The Lingayata sect which rose in importance during the 
twelfth century is closely associated with the name of Basava? 


4In 1921 they numbered 60,911 (m. 31,901; f. 29,010). 


Followers of Basava consider him an incarnation of Nandi (Siva’s bull). 
According to tho traditional account, Basava was born ina Brahmanafamily at 
Ingleshwar Bagevadi in the Bijapur district (about A. I. 1125) asthe son of 
Madirajaand Madalambike. He refused to undergothe upanayana ceremony and 
embracedthe Virsaivafaith. He spoenthisearly daysat Kappadi. atthejunotion of 
the Malaprabha and Krishna where a shrine stands, dedicated to Sangameavara. 
Here Basava is avid to have received a divinecall toworkfor the revival of 
Virasaiviam. Ho found a great opportunity to fulfil his mission when he was 
appointed prime minister of Bijjala tho Kalachuri King (A. WL, 1156-1168) 
in succession to his own maternal uncle who had -filled that pest till hia death. 
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who, though not the founder of the faith, was mainly responsible 
for making it popular in the Kannada country, Lingayatas 
claim the linga as the earliest object of worship and look on 
Basava as the restorer, not the author, of the faith. It is not 
unlikely that like other guardian emblems or objects the linga 
has from very early times been worn by the people of the 
Decean.! In Kolhapur, Guravs, not Brahmans, who are the 
ministrants in Saiv shrines, often wear the linga, though most 
of them are not followers of the Lingayata faith. According to 
the theory of the faith the worshippers of the litga are equal and 
distinctions of caste cease. It is said that Basava allowed 
people of even the lowest classes to join the new sect. Many of 
the early adherents were men of low caste, the bulk of Linga- 
yata saints being outcastes and women, without a Brahmana 
among them. But soon after Basava’s death, the lower or 
impure classes were not allowed to join and all other classes 
who wished to join had to pass a term of proving before they 
were admitted to be members. Like the doctrine of the 
equality of believers, many of Basava’s other doctrines, if they 
ever passed beyond theory, are no longer practised. One of his 
leading doctrines was that there was one God who required 
neither mediators, fasts, nor pilgrimages. 


Kolhapur Lingayats worship several gods, among them 
Basava the founder of the faith whom they consider an incarna- 
tion of Nandi (Siva’s bull), Ganapati and Virabhadra the sons 
of Siva, and Ganga and Parvati the wives of Siva. They also 
worship Yallamma& of Hampi in Bellari and Tulajabhavani of 
Tulajapur in Marathwaéda. They fast on Sivardtra (Siva’s 
Night) in Magh (January-February) and make pilgrimages to 
Ulvi in North Kannara and Sangameshvar in Bijapur. In 
practice the Jagama who acts as priest for the community is no 
less a middle man than the Brahman from other Hindus. 


The word Lifigdyat is the anglicised form of Lifigavant, which 
is the vernacular term commonly used for any member of the 
community. The Lifigdyats have been aptly described as 
a peaceable race of Hindu Puritans. Their religion is a simple 
one. They acknowledge only one God, Siva, and reject the 
other two persons of the Hindu Triad. They reverence the 
Vedas, but disregard the later commentaries on which the 
Brahmans rely. Their faith purports to be the primitive Hindu 








The Brahman story of the origin of the wearing of the linga iathat Brahma asked 
Rudra or Siva to plana world. Rudra disappeared into the lower world and remain- 
ed solong thinking how to devise an overlasting world that Erahme weary of waiting 
himself completed the universe. News came to Rudra thata world had been made, 
Ina fit of passion he forced his way through the earth and determined to deatroy all 
that Brahma had done. ‘he godaprayedtohim to spareitandherelented. He took 
fromthe godsthoir powerand madeananimal with three horns one of Visnu’s power, 
one of hisown. andthe third of Brahman’s Rudra afterwards restored their power to 
Brahma and Vishnu and wore thethird horn round his own neck calling it atmalinga 
(soul-easence). 
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faith cleared of all priestly mysticism. They deny the supre- 
macy of Brahmans, and pretend to be free from caste 
distinctions, though at the present day case is in fact observed 
amongst them. They declare that there is no need for sacrifices, 
penances, pilgrimages or fasts. The cardinal principle of the 
faith is an unquestioning belief in the efficiency of the lifigam, 
the image which has always been regarded as symbolical of the 
God Siva. This image, which is called the jargama lifigam or 
moveable lifigam, to distinguish it from the sthdvara or fixed 
lifigam of Hindu temples, is always carried on some part of the 
body, usually the neck or the left arm, and is placed in the left 
hand of the deceased when the body is committed to the grave. 
Men and women, old and young, rich and poor, all alike wear 
this symbol of their faith, and its loss is regarded as spiritual 
death, though in practice the loser can, after a few ceremcnies, 
be invested with a new one. They are strict disciplinarians in 
the matter of food and drink, and no true Lingayat is 
permitted to touch meat in any form, or to partake of any kind 
of liquor. This Puritan simplicity raises them in the social 
scale, and has resulted in producing a steady law-abiding race, 
who are conservative of the customs of their forefathers, and 
have hitherto opposed a fairly unbroken front to the advancing 
tide of foreign ideas. To this tendency is due the very slow 
spread of modern education amongst them, while, on the other 
hand, their isolation from outside influence has without doubt 
assisted largely in preserving intact their beautiful, highly 
polished, and powerful language, Canarese i.e. Kannada.” 


One of the leading doctrines of Basav’s faith was that nothing 
could make the bearer of the liviga impure. To the true believer 
the observance of ceremonial impurity in consequence of 
a woman’s monthly sickness, a birth or adeath wag unnecessary. 
In actual practice, many Kolhapur Lifigdyatas are found to 
Observe the practice. Another of Basav’s leading doctrines 
was that as she wore the lifiga the Liigayata woman was the 
equal of the Lifigdéyata man; that therefore she should not 
marry till she came of age; that she should have a say in the 
choice of her husband ; and that she, equally with the man, 
might bea guru (Lifigayata teacher). In practice ; however the 
position of a Lingdyata woman hardly differs from the position 
of a woman in a non-Lifgayat Hindu household. According to 
the theory of the Lifigayata faith the wearer of the lifiga safe 
from all evil influences, neither stars nor evil spirits can harm 
him. In practice many Lingayatas consult astrologers and fear 
and guard against evil spirits. The chief point of other 
difference between Kolhapur Lingayatas and Hindus is that 
a Lifgayata worships fewer gods, has fewer fasts and feasts 
and fewer ceremonies, especially death ceremonies and purify- 
ing ceremonies ; that both men and women wear the linga and 
neither man nor woman the sacred thread ; that both men and 


a tA at er 


* Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Edgar Thruston, Vol. IV, p. 280. 
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women rub their brows with cowdung ashes; that they neither 
eat animal food nor drink liquor; and that they show high 
respect to Jangamas, their own priests. In having a lingd 
binding, an initiation for priests, and a purifying ceremony for 
all instead of the sixteen satnskdras (sacraments), Lingayatas 
differ both from Hindus. In their respect for life, in the strict- 
ness of their rules against the use of animal food and liquor and 
i: the little regard they show to the dead, Lingayatas are like 
ains. 


Kolhapur Lingayatas belong to four classes:—(1) Jangams 
as (priests), (2) Vanis (traders), (3) Pancams or Pancamsalis 
(craftsmen, husbandmen and herdsmen), and (4) an unnamed 
class including servants, barbers, washermen, and Mahars. 


Lihgayata priests of Kolhapur include five sects or schools 
Ekoramaradhya, Marularadhya, Panditaradhya, Revanaradhya, 
and Visvaradhya. The founders of these schools Ekorama, 
Marula, Pandita, Revana and Vigva are believed to have 
sprung from the five mouths.of Siva and to have been great 
spreaders of the Lingayata faith. The heads of these sects 
seldom meet and there is no show of rivalry. To laymen all 
Jangamas are holy and they worship all without much inquiry 
as to their schools: Each of the five schools includes thirteen 
bagis (divisions). “It is a peculiarity amongst the Lingayats 
that they esteem the Jangam or priest as superior even to the 
deity.”? 


1The bagis (divisions) of the Ekoramaradhya school are Bhasma, Chandragundi 
Katiyemba, Khadgi, Khastak, Lambonemba, Mrityakanti, Rajyu, Ramgiri, Raupya, 
Shikhari, Triputi, and Vasam..The divisions of the Marularadhya School are Bilvasutra 
Bhaitraya, Chakari, Kattar, Kavach, Koraban, Kukshakanta, Kutar, Malli, Masani, 
Nilkanti, Singi, and 8 arnakanthi. The divisions of the Panditaradhya School are 
Bedadi, Bhagini, Danti, Gonikati, Jalkanti, Jathar, Keshkanti, Lallat, Lochan, Mukta- 
guchha, Natija, Trigun, and Vijaprakanti. The divisions of the Revanaradhya schoo] 
are Bhikti, Digambar, Mahni, Murath, Musadi, Nat, Panchakanti, Padvidi, Puran, 
Shadga, Shori, Surgi, and Veni. The divisions of the Vishvaradhya school are Dash- 
mukh, Gagan, Gochar, Gurjarkanti, Kambli, Panchvaktu, Panchvani, Lagudi, Musali, 
Pashupati, Shitali, and Vrishabh. The chief details of the five leading schools are :— 











Linaayata Sorts (1881), 


School. Origin, Centre, Stock, Sutra or Pravar or 
Branch. Founder. 
Ekoramaradhya. Draksharam Kedar .. Bhringi .. Lambak., Virshaiv. 
Kshetra. 
Narularadhyo .. ShriSidhava- Ujjain .. Nandi .. Vrishtika. Vireshvar. 
ta, 
Panditaradhya .. Shuddbkundi. Shrishail Vrishabb. Muktagu- Virshaiv. 
Parvat. chha. 
Revanaradhya .. Kolupakish. Kadalipur Vir .. Padvidi ..  Virshaiv. 
Balehalli. 
Vishvaradhya .. Vishvesha Kolipake. Skand .. Panchvarna. Virshaiv. 
Ling. 





2 Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Wdgar Thruston, Vol. IV, p. 280. 
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Jangamag of the some school division (bagi) do not intermarry. 
Jangamas include five classes, Viraktas (renouncers of worthy 
pleasures), pattadevrus (head priests), ayyds (teachers), 
carantis (wanderers) and mdaris (acolytes). Viraktas were the 
loin cloth and short loose shirt and spend most of their time in 
devotion and study. Pattadevrus were a waistcloth instead of 
a loin cloth and are less retired than viraktas. Ayyas are 
married and live chiefly by begging. Carantis (wanderers) 
go from place to place and gather contributions from the 
Lingayata laity for the support of mathas (monasteries), Maris 
(acolytes) are celibates and wait on viraktas. After the death 
of a virkta, the most learned and fittest among his Mahis is 
raised to his seat. Unlike Bijapur Lingayatas, Kolhapur Linga- 
yats have no Ganacharis (monastery managers), Mathapatis 
(Lingayata beadles) and Calvadis (Mhar standard-bearers). In 
Kolhapur the heads of small monasteries are called Matha- 
dayyas, Vanis and Panchams or Panchamégalis can become 
Jangamas but it is only when a Jangama has no child or relation 
that he adopts a boy from these, classes...The boy must be 
unmarried and must not be the child of a widow by her second 
husband. Ayyas (married Jangamas) may take food from any 
Lifigayata except from members of the barber, washerman and 
mahar classes, and in some cases from oijlmen and ferrymen. 
When a jangama gives a feast, all except these three classes 
come and eat together. The same freedom is observed when 
a feast is given in a matha (monastery). In Kolhapur the word 
Jangama is generally applied to the Jangama’s assistants, and 
the head local Jangama is called svami (lord), a title which in 
other districts belongs to the provincial high priest. The 
house in which the mathadayyad (local head priest) lives is 
called a matha (monastery). In places where there are many 
Lingayatas the monastery is a large building of stone or burnt 
brick, an open quadrangle generally shaded with trees among 
which the bel (Aegle marmelos) is conspicuous. The four 
verandas of the quadrangle are covered with tiled roofs one of 
which is set apart as a linga shrine with a Nandi (bull) in front. 
In the central hall a place is set apart for the svdami (chief 
priest), whose authority extends over several villages. In the 
outer verandas a school is generally held where Kannada and 
sometimes Sanskrit are taught. In the open ground behind the 
monastery are generally a well, and at some distance tle tombs 
of previous svdmis, cube-shaped stone structures with a linga on 
the top. The hindpart of the enclosure is generally surrounded 
with a wall. At each corner of the building is a atone called 
the lingmudrikallu (linga-emarked stone). Lingayata strangers 
can almost always find a meal at a monastery. No non- 
Lingayat can get a meal at a monastery and no Lingayata 
stranger can remain at a monastery more than two days. The 
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income of the head of the monastery is generally partly paid 
by government, most of it is collected from the local Linga- 
yatas chiefly on marriage and other festive occasions, from 
trade fees, and from gifts at religious ceremonies. The head 
of the monastery often gets presents of cloth from cloth dealers 
and grain from husbandmen and landowners. A stranger who 
visits the head of a monastery is generally requested to lay 
some silver coins before his feet. If the sudmi expresses a wish 
for anything his wish is promptly gratified by one of his 
followers. He generally takes his mid-day meal at a follower’s 
house and sometimes takes ag little at several houses; his 
evening meal he takes in the monastery. He has servants and 
attendants who exact prompt obedience from the sviami’s 
followers. The svdmi is always careful on all occasions to 
press on his followers the need of keeping their faith and of 
unquestioning obedience to all its rules. In the afternoon he 
generally reads some sacred book, old people almost always 
coming to hear. In Srévana the congregation is specially large 
and is generaliy chiefly compposed of old women. The Purana 
is finished in Bhidrapad, when the hearers give cash and 
clothes, and a feast is held. 


The class of Lingayatas who rank next to Jafgamas are the 
Vanis (traders). They are divided into Silavantas (rule-keepers) 
and Lokavantas (common people)’. Silavanta rank next to 
Jangamas and can become Jangamas by passing the purifying 
ceremony called diksa, Lokavantas who rank next to 
Silavantas can also become Jangamas. Except when a Jangama 
is the host or when the feast is held in a religious house, neither 
Silavantas nor Lokavantas eat with members of the lower 
classes. 


The third division includes Pancamas or Pancamasalis, Teli 
(oilmen), Ambis (ferrymen), Gavalis (cowherds), Malis (garde- 
ners), and Kumbhars (potters) A Jangama may adopt 
a Pancam boy. The fourth or lowest class includes Nhavis 
(barbers), Parits (washermen), and Mahars. 


The names in common use among men are generally taken 
from the names of Siva such as Rudrappa and Sivalingappa, 
some from Basava and Guru such as Basappa, Vir Basappa and 
Gurusidhappa. If a woman has lost several children she gives 
her next child a mean name, as Kallappa from kullu (K.) stone 
and Kadappa from kad (k.) forest. The names in common use 





1Silavanta is said to come from the Sanskrit sila (good disposition) and to mean 
these who obey religious rules. The word Lokavanta is from the Sanskrit loka (people) 
and means of the masses. 
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armong women are Basavvé from Basav, Gangavva from the 
heavenly Ganga, Kallavva from kallu (K.) stone, and Farva- 
tivva from Parvati the wife of Siva. Their surnames, when they 
have surnames, are place and-calling names ag Lokapuri, a dwel- 
ler in Lokapur or Tenginkai, a cocoanut seller. The lay follow- 
ers of a guru (teacher) adopt his gotra (family stock). 


Lingayatas of Gadhinglaj in the south speak correct Kannada. 
The home tongue of the rest is a somewhat impure Kannada 
spoken in a Marathi tone. Out of door mosi speak a fairly 
correct Marathi. In general appearance, Kolhapur Lingayatas 
as a class differ little from Marathas. The men are dark-brown 
and women are often fair and handsome. Their houses are sim- 
ple and clean and are occasionally two-storeyed. They are 
divided into several dark and ill-aired rooms, a cooking and 
a store-room, a sitting and office room, and bed rooms. Near 
the cook-room are niches in the wall with folding doors where 
pickles and sun-dried sindge-papad are kekpt. A portion of the 
centre hall is set apast as a shrine where the Jangama js wor- 
shipped. No one but a Lingayata may go into the cook-room or 
into the Jangama shrine. Lingfyatas have a great dislike to 
leather. They allow no leather in their saddles; no shoe may 
be brought into the inner part of the house, and if any one 
touches a shoe he must wash. The privy, if there is a privy, 
ig at some distance from the house. Cattle are not kept in the 
house but in a separate shed. 


Lingadyatas never use animal) food or spitituous drink. Their 
daily food includes rice, millet bread, pluse curry, vegetables, 
and milk, whey, curds, butter and clarified butter. No one but 
a linga-wearer may touch or even see a Lingayata’s food. On 
holidays and at small parties they have rich dishes. Their 
caste feasts are plain. The two chief dishes are huggi that is 
wheat and milk boiled together and seasoned with raw sugar 
and holagis (rolly-polies), that is wheat cakes stuffed with gram 
flour and raw sugar. A Lingayata when alone or one of a small 
party sits to eat on a low wooden stool and generally eats his 
food off a brass plate set on an iron or brass tripod. Except in 
travelling when metal plates are not easily got and leaf plates 
are used, Lingayatas do not use leaf plates. At dinner. before 
he eats, a Lingayata holds his linga emblem in his left hand and 
bows to it. At caste dinners the guests sit on matting instead of on 
stools, and except Jangamas, lay the plate on the ground and 
not on a tripod. At caste dinners before guests have sat to it, 
tirtha (holy water), that is water in which a Jangaru’s 
feet have been washed, is poured over the guest’s hands. 
The guests sip the holy water, shout Har Har Mahadey and 
begin to eat. In eating, the right hand is alone used. The 
small waterpot which must never touch the lip is raised in the 
left hand. Women dine after men. They sit on stools, and 
generally lay their plates on the ground. In orthodox families 
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for a young married couple to talk together in the presence of 
olders is considered immodest. The religioug minded elderly 
men grow short topknots or shave the whole head and face 
except the moustache and eyebrows. They mark the brow with 
white ashes called vibhiti literally the great power.. The ashes 
which are rubbed on the brow are specially prepared by the 
Jangamas (priests). Pure cowdung is dried and burnt and the 
ashes soaked in milk for six or seven days and rolled into balls 
about the size of a mango. Before they are used, the Jahgama 
purifies the ball by sprinkling it with sacred water and saying 
texts over it. They cannot be sold by the person who gets them 
from the Jangama, and they cannot be passed to any one else. 
Virakta (unwed Jangamas) wear a loincloth hung from a waist- 
band and ochre-coloured shoulder and head cloths. Laymen 
and married pr‘ests generally wear a somewhat scrimp waist- 
cloth, and a headscarf. They do not colour their cloths with 
ochre. Husbandmen generally wear a loincloth or short trou- 
sers, a blanket, a headscarf. Lingayata women tie the hair in 
a knot at the back of the head. They rarely deck their hair 
with flowers or ornaments: They wear the ordinary coli 
(bodice) with a back and short sleeves and the ends tied in 
front on the bosom, and ordinary sari, the skirt of which falls 
like a petticoat and is seldom drawn back between the feet. 
Lingadyata women are also careful to draw the upper end of 
the robe over the head. Like the men, women mark the brow 
with white cowdung ashes.. Except that the women wear no 
head ornaments, the ornaments worn both by men and women 
are more or less the same as those worn by other Hindu com- 
munities. 


An orthodox Lingayata rises early, marks his brow with 
ashes and goes to the monastery to pay his respects to the 
svami. He works till eleven, bathes, and, sitting on a white 
blanket in the central hall near the Jahgama shrine, worships 
the litga for about half an hour and then dines. In the 
evening he visits the monastery and bows to the head priest.’ 





1Among Kolhapur Lingayatas, according to the time when they are used, the 
cowdung ashes have different degrees of holiness. The ashes which Lingayatas rub 
without bathing are simple ashes, have no texts said over them, and can be touched by 
any Lingayata. The ashes rubbed after bathing are holier, have texte said over them, 
and can be touched only by Lingayatas, who have bathed. The ashes rubbed at the 
time of 'inga worship are still holier, have many texte said over them, and can be 
touched only at the time of linga worship. 


8 When a Lingayatlayman pays his respects to hishead priest, he prostates himself 
before him ; and when ho meets an ordinary jangama he places both hie palms on his 
head and the head on the Jangama’s feet. Neither the head priest nor an ordinary 
langama does oF says anything. When a Lingayat layman meets another Lingayata 
Jaymen. both of them. join their hands, raiso them to their headsand say Saranarth 
probably from sarenarthi that is asking refuge, When two jangama meet they saluto 
each other like laymen. Laywomendonotsaluteeach other; but if yne meets a jangama 
woman &laywoman salutes a Jangama. Likelaywomen, jangama women do not salute 
one another. Before he starts on a journey, a Lingayata prostrates himself before 
his gods and elders and his younger relations prostrate themselves before him. 
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Priests and a few pious laymen worship the linga in the even- 
ing with the same detail] as in the morning. But the bulk of 
the laity simply wash their hands and feet and then wash the 
linga and eat their supper. 


The religious creed which Lingayatas follow is known as 
Virsaivism--the Saivism of the Stalwarts or heroic Saivism— 
and hence they are called Viragaives as distinguished from 
other three classes of Saivas viz. Samanya, Misra and 
. Suddhaégaivas. The first two of these classes worship Siva 
and Visnu, while Siddha and Vira Saivas worship Siva alone. 
Because of the linga they wear on their person, which the 
SuddhaSgaivas do not, Virasaivas get the name of “ Ling&yats” 
and the cult itself is called Lingayata. 


The ViraSaiva philosophy is called Sakti-visistddvaita a term 
which means the non-duality of God (viz. Paraj-Siva) as quali- 
fied by Sakti (power). According to this system, God and 
Soul are in an inseparable union through.the inalienable power 
called Sakti; the individual ‘soul is neither absolutely identi- 
cal with nor entirely different from God. Sakti is the power 
which eternally resides in Paraé-Siva as His inseparable 
attribute. The individual soul or Jiva is anisa (part) of Siva; 
and it imagines itself to be different from h’m on account of 
avidya (ignorance). The final goal of the soul as conceived in 
the Virasaiva system is its aikya (unity) with Para-Siva, the 
Supreme reality. It is an experience of unexcellable bliss 
technically called lingdnga-simdrasya, of i.e. identity in 
essence between l’nga (Siva) and atiga (soul). 


Guru, Janigama and litga are the three terms which occur 
most often in Virasaiva writings. The guru is the preceptor 
who imparts to the aspirant spiritual knowledge. The 
jangama is the realised soul or the human abode of this deity 
and the linga is the store home deity, Siva. As aids to pro- 
gress in faith, Viragaivism (Lingayatism) attaches great im- 
portance to the observance of eight rules called astavarna : 
(1) obedience to the guru, the sviritual gu'de who initiates 
the novice into the Virasaiva fold with due forms; (2) wor- 
ship of the linga, an emblem of the supreme God; (3) rever- 
ence for the Jangama as for an incarnation of Siva; (4) smear- 
ing of vibhiti (holy ashes) prepared of cowdung; (5) wearing 
of a rosary of rudrakSa beads: (86) ~pa&dodaka sipving the 
water in which ahe feet of a guru or Jataama have been bathed ; 
(7) prasdda, offering food to a guru, linga or a Jangama, par- 
tekine sacramentally of what is left: (8) mantra, the sacred 
formula of five syllables (pancakgara) “namah Sivdya” mean- 
ing “obeisance to Siva”. These eight modes of piety are 
taught to every Lingayata child at the diksa ceremony. 
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All Lingayatas, both men and women, from childhood to 
death wear, hung to a string passed round the neck a small 
slate-stone linga, a double disc with a small pea-like knob on 
the upper disc, hid under a betelnut-like coating of cowdung 
earth and marking nut, and wound in a cloth or laid in a sil- 
ver or rarely in a gold box? A Lingayata is very careful not 
to lose his linga. In theory a man who loses his litiga is degrad- 
ed and cannot again become a Lingadyata. In practice if the 
linga is accidentally lost the loser has to give a caste dinner, 
go through the ceremony of guddhi* (cleansing), and receive 
a new linga from the guru. Jangamas (Lingayata priests) 
marry and bury Lingayatas and conduct almost all Lingayata 
rites and ceremonies. The Jangama is succeeded by his son . 
or near kinsman, or if he has no near kinsman by a disciple. 
The head pontiff of the Lingdyatas is the Ayya of the Chitra- 
kaldurga monastery in north-west Mysore. He is greatly res- 
pected and when he visits Kolhapur is received with enthu- 
siasm. The guru is a married Jangama and seems to be the 
direct descendant either by birth or by adoption. of the first 
head of several fam‘lies. The. gotra (stock) of these families 
and of their guru is the same“and the families cannot inter- 
marry. The guru ig required to be present at every family 
ceremony. If he is not present his place is taken by. an ordi- 
nary ayyd who conducts the ceremony. Besides everybody’s 
own linga which is worshipped by the wearer at least once 
a day, in Kolhapur almost) every Lingfyata household has 
a wooden shrine for the house gods, who are worshipped every 
morning bv a man. of the house. The shrine is placed 
in méjaghar (central hall) close to the Jangama shrine. 
The house Pods are small brass images generally representing 
Siva’s family, Siva himself, his two wives Ganga and 
Parvati. his two sons Ganavati and Virbhadra, and his bull the 
Nandi. The worshipper bathes, wears a silk, woollen} or 


ee 








*Tho lingas worn by Lingayatas are generally ofa light gray slate brought from 
Parvatgiri inNorth Arkot. The ling- whichisturned ona latheisof two discs onelower 
circular about an cighth of an inch thick the upper slightly elongated. each dise about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter and separated by a deep groove about an oighth 
ofaninch broad. From the centre of the upper dise whichlike the lower discis slightly 
rounded. rises a pea-like knob about a quarter of an inch high and three-quarters of an 
inch round. giving the stone Jinga a total height of nearly three quartera of an inch. 
Thisknobis called the bavoratrow. The upper discis calledjalhari thatiathe water- 
drawer because this part of a fullsized linga is grooved for carrying o” the water which is 
poured over the centralknob. [tis also called pith thatia tho seat and nithak thelittle 
seat, Over the stone linga. to koopitfrom harm.is plastered a black mixture of clay 
cow-dung ashés and marking-nut juice. This coating, which ia called fanthi or tho 
cover. ontirely hides the shape of the onclosed stone finga. It forms a smooth black 
slightly truncated cone. not unlike a dark betelnut. about three-quarters of an inch high 
and natrowing from three quarters ofaninch at the baseto halfaninch acrossthe point 
whichisout flatandisslightly hollow. The simplest linga costs (4a) ond its usual 
price is (Rs. 6). To the clay. ashes. and marking-nut juice the rich add powdered 
gold, ig coral, pearls even diamonds, raising the value of the linga sometimes to 
(Rs, 200). 


+ Unlike Jains and like Brahmans Lingayata hold thatsilk and woollen cloths aro 
not made impure by touch. 
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freshly-washed cotton waistcloth, marks his brow with cowdung 
ashes, and begins the worship. He bathes the images in a brass 
or copper saucer, wipes them with a piece of cloth, and sets them 
on their proper seats in the shrine. He marks the images with 
cowdung ashes, lays flowers on them, throws coloured 
rice on their heads, burns frankincense before them, 
waves a small lamp fed with clarified butter about them, 
and offers them sugar, milk, or molasses. He reciteg different 
texts during the different parts of the worship. The litga wor- 
ship is performed close to the shrine of the house gods. The 
worshipper bathes, puts on a sacred cloth, marks his brow with 
cowdung ashes, and produces a cane basket. From the cane 
basket he takes a white blanket which is wrapped round 
a number of small worship pots, a number of large and small 
rudrak§ bead strings, and a bag of cowdung ashes. He sits 
on the white blanket, marks his brow and generally smears 
his whole body with ashes, and in the smal] pots which are 
shaped to hold the different articles of worship puts flowers, 
red rich, and other articles. He puts the rudra@ks bead strings 
round his neck, wrists, ears, and arms, and small string round 
the liga. He worships the linga in the same way as he wor- 
ships his house gods. After worship he folds the pots, the bead 
strings, and the ash-bag in the white blanket, puts. them in the 
cane basket, and places the cane basket in the niche. Except 
that she says no texts a woman in worshipping her linga goes 
through all the details given above. Most Kolhapur Lingiayatas, 
if they happen to pass by Rama’s, Vithoba’s, Maruti’s or a bound- 
ary god’s, or Lakémi’s or a village goddess’ temple, bow to the 
deity. They fast on Sivaratra in Magh. On Srivan Mondays 
they take on!y one evening meal. Most of them go on pilgri- 
mage to Kedarling on Jotiba’s hill in Vadi-Ratnagiri about nine 
miles north-west of Kolhapur, to Nidsushi near Sankeshwara in 
Belgaum, to the math or monastery of Siddhgiri in Kadappa 
about six miles south of Kolhapur, and to Yedur in Chilodi in 
Belgaum. A few go to Gokarn in North Kanara and Ulvi 
twenty-five miles south of Supa in North Kanara. 


In theory the Lingayata has no good or bad days. In practice 
Kolhapur Lingdyatas have a belief in good and bad luck and 
often consult jangama astrologers to find a lucky day to perform 
a ceremony. They fast on eclipses and bathe before and after 
the eclipse. Jangamas and a few pious laymen may not believe 
in ghosts and witchcraft but women and ordinary people have 
a faith in witchcraft. Some Lifgayatas profess to cure diseased 
part and by tying on the person of the sick a Yantra (magical 
design) drawn on paper with the name of the god Datt&treya 
and some other letters on it. 


Any suitable room in the house is used as a lying-in-room. 
When a woman is in labour a midwife is sent for. If the labour 
is long and trying, jangamas are called to say texts. After birth 
the room in purified by sprinkling water in which 

(a.c.p.) L-c VF 768—12 
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a Jangama’s foot has been washed. The birth-time is 
noted and a Jangama_ astrologer is asked to prepare 
horoscope and is paid according to the means of the 
family. If a birth takes place at an unlucky time, the 
evil stars are honoured with offerings. On the fifth day 
after the birth of a child a Jangama comes, recites verses, 
takes a linga, winds it in a piece of silk cloth, and ties it round 
the child’s neck or its upper right arm. The linga is soon after 
taken off and tied to the child’s cradle. In the evening women 
neighbours come and perform rites in honour of Mother Sixth 
of Sati to keep off evil spirits. Sati is represented by a sick- 
le with a bodice-cloth wound round it. Near the goddess are 
laid a cocoanut, a piece of blank paper, a pen, and an inkstand 
to write the destiny of the child. The paper, pen and ink are 
kept there during the night. On the twelfth day the child is 
laid in the cradle and named. The name is generally chosen by 
the parents or by some elder of the family and is given by 
women neighbours who come to witness the ceremony. 
Women fill the mother’s lap with wheat, betelnuts, a cocoanut, 
dry dates and khana(bodice cloth) and are given betel and 
turmeric and vermilion paste to rub on their cheeks and mark 
their brows. 


Among priestly Liigayatas when a boy is between seven and 
nine years old the aifain (initiation) is performed. A Jangama 
astrologer is asked to choose a lucky day. The guru comes 
early in the morning of the day fixed, a square is made with 
a waterpot in the centre and one in each corner, each standing 
on a small heap of rice. White thread is passed round the 
necks of the pots. The boy’s head is shaved and he is bathed 
and seated on a small wooden stool in front of the pot square. 
The guru recites several texts, whispers into the boy’s ear, 
makes him recite a short hymn. During the ceremony the pipe 
and drum are played and at the close a feast is given and alms 
are distributed. After his initiation the boy is a priest and 
may not eat food without bathing and performing regular 
linga worship. Diksa, whilch means purification, may be 
undergone by any class of Lingayatas except Jangamas. 
A dikga raises a Pancam to be a Lokvant, a Lokvant to be 
a Silavant and a Silavant to be a Jangama. By performing 
dikSa girls of the Pancam, Lokavant, and Silavant classes 
may marry into the classes above them. Many Lingayata men 
and women perform diksa before marriage or at any time 
before death to cleanse themselves from sin. As in aitén so 
in dikga the day is fixed by a Jangama astrologer and except 
that dikga texts and different from aitdn texts, the ceremony 
differs little from aitan. Five metal jars are set on the ground, 
four of them, one at each corner of a square and the fifth in 
the centre, each on a small heap of rice. A white thread is 
wound round the necks of the pots and betel leaves and vermi- 
lion are set in their mouths. The man or the woman on whose 
account the ceremony is performed is bathed and made to sit on 
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a woollen carpet in front of the pot square. The Jangama 
recites verses and all present throw grains of rice mixed with 
vermilion over the person’s head. The. ceremony ends with 
a feast and the distribution of alms. 


Lingdyatas have adult marriages at present, though in the 
past girls were married before they came of age. Usually the 
offer of marriage comes from the boy’s father, but in case the 
girl’s parents aspire for an educated son-in-law, the subject 
may be broached by the bride’s party. Educated and advanced 
families allow their children some freedom in the choice of 
the mate, and obtain their consent before finalising the proposal. 
Before starting any negotiations, matters regarding endogamous 
and exogamous restrictions are carefully investigated and 
observed. In the past marriage among Lingdyatas was not 
very expensive as no dowry was required to be paid either to 
the girl or to the boy. However, in recent years the system 
has began to make its appearance. 


The marriage day is fixed by a Jangama astrologer and 
marriage booths are raised in front of the boy’s and girl’s 
houses. The first pole of the booth is driven in at a lucky 
moment. A marriage ceremony according to orthodox customs 
generally lasts for four days. On the first day comes the 
videghalné (betel-serving) in token of the fact that the 
marriage settlement is made and is binding. The bride is 
decked with ornaments and in the presence of Jangamas and 
other respectable members of the caste =is given pieces of 
sugarcandy. On the second day come the Ganapati worship, the 
turmeric-rubbing, and the gugul (bedellium gum) ceremonies 
in honour of Virbhadra. In the gugul ceremony, which either 
the bride or bridegroom and their mothers must attend, two 
white-washed earthen jars, in form and size like those in which 
women fetch water, are cut in two a little below the middle 
where they are widest. The upper halves are turned upside 
down standing on their mouths and into the upper half the- 
lower half is dropped so that the open side is upward. The 
wide-mouthed vessels thus prepared are filled with ashes. The 
ashes in the middle of each pot are damped and a stick about 
six inches long is fixed and wrapped round with a piece of 
cloth like a small torch. The two torches are lighted and the 
red powders gugul and kuvki, gandh (sandal-paste) and flower 
wreaths are thrown over them. Two Jafgamas (priests) or 
two kinsmen, dancing as they go, carry the pots either in their 
hands or on their heads in procession, with pipes and drums, 
to a river or well outside the village. When the pots are 
placed on the ground near the river or well, the head of the 
family washes the feet of the sv@mi (monastery head) who 
goes with the procession, puts flowers on his feet, gives him 
a cocoanut and money and prostrates himself before him. 
After the svdmi worship, the torches are put out and the pots 
are broken. Betel is served to all present and money is given 
to the Jangamas. The party go home silently without music. 
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The gugul ceremony was formerly performed only when a vow 
was made to Virbhadra, but in most Lingayata families it seems 
to have become a regular part of the marriage ceremony. On 
the third day comes the devaka (marriage guardian) ceremony. 
All Lingayat families have the same devaka. It is a winnowing 
bamboo basket containing rice, turmeric, bete] leaves and nuts 
and a closed earthen pot whose lid is tied on with cotton 
thread. The pot contains water and a few copper coins. Some- 
times the devaka ceremony takes place a day or iwo before 
the marriage. After the guardian is in his place, the bride- 
groom is bathed and his brow is marked with ashes. He is 
dressed in rich clothes and a marriage coronet of bhend (water 
hemp) is tied on his brow. An hour or two before the :narriage 
which is generally in the evening, the bridegroom starts in 
procession with music for the bride’s. At the bride’s, the bride 
and bridegroom sit side by side on ordinary pits (low wooden 
stools) set in the centre of a square of metal pots like the square 
made for the purification or diksa. The bride is dressed in 
a simple white sddi and her brow is decked with a bhend 
(water-hemp) marriage coronet. The hems of the garments of 
the pair are tied together. The ayyd hands rice mixed vermi- 
lion to the guests and recites verses. The guests throw the red 
rice on the heads of the bride and the bridegroom as long as 
the ayyd recites verses. All this time music is played and 
muskets are fired. At the close of the recitation the lucky 
black glass bead string is tied round the bride’s neck, the 
wedded couple are taken to bow to the house-gods and the 
knot of their garments is loosened. On the fourth night the 
bridegroom goes to.a matha (monastery) with his wife in 
a great procession both riding on the back of a bullock or of 
late, on horseback. -At the matha (monastery) the couple lay 
a cocoanut before the svdmi (head priest) and postrate them- 
selves before him. From the matha the procession goes to the 
bridegroom’s house, where the ceremony ends with a feast and 
the distribution of alms. On the way they break cocoanuts at 
places supposed to be haunted by evil spirits and throw to the 
spirits pieces of cocoanut. 


Widow marriage is forbidden among jangamas, Silvanats, and 
lokavants. Pancams occasionally marry widows. Barbers, 
oilmen, potters, washermen, and mahars allow and_ practise 
widow marriage. The Lingayata widow may use a sddi of any 
colour, continue to wear the bodice and may wear ornaments 
except the nose-ring, the lucky neck-thread, and toe-rings. 
Still in the orthodox view a widow is held unlucky and is not 
asked to marriage and other festive ceremonies. 


When a Lingdyata is on the point of death he is advised to 
distribute money in charity and if possible present a jahgama 
with a cow. His body is covered with sacred ashes. If he is 
well-to-do, the dying man performs the vibhiitiville (ashes and 
betel-giving) at a cost of Rs. 100 or more. This rite is believed 
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to cleanse the sin of the performer and is generally performed 
by old men and women. If a performer survives the rite he 
or she has to leave his or her house and pass the rest of their 
lives in a matha (monastery). Jangamas are not required to 
undergo this rite as they are considered holy and not to need 
purifying. Sometimes a Jahgama is asked fo recite verses. 
A few minutes before death the dying person is laid on a white 
blanket a little holy water is put into the mouth. After death 
the ornaments, if there are any, are removed from the body, the 
bedy washed in cold water in an open space near the house and 
is clad in full dress. The body is laid cross-legged slightly 
leaning against a wall for two to eight hours, or even longer 
if the dead is an old and influential person. If the dead is 
a Jangama or an old man or woman, Jangamas are asked to recite 
verses and the recitation is accompanied with music. If the 
dead has a wife, his wife’s lucky thread, glass bangles, and toe- 
rings are taken off her body and laid in the canopieq bier 
(viman) specially prepared for the occasion. Plantain stems 
are tied to the upright poles of a chair, the leaves are fastened 
together into arches and the whole chair. is decorated with 
flower wreaths. The dead body is’ seated cross-legged in the 
chair and the chair is borne by four friends or kinsmen. No 
fire is taken with the procession and no women go with it. If 
the family is well-to-do musicians play ahead in the funeral 
procession. Music is always employed when a Jangama dies. 
As the body is borne to the grave men in the procession cry out 
“Siva Siva”, or “Hara Hara”, and at intervals betel leaves 
and copper coins are thrown on the road. Meanwhile the grave 
is being dug by labourers. The grave is 4} feet long, 23 feet 
wide and 3 feet deep. In the east side of the grave a niche 
large enough to held the dead body is eut, and the inside of the 
grave is cowdunged and purified with padodaka, that is, water jn 
which a Jangama’s feet have been washed. On the outside of 
the grave, at each corner, is set an earthen liga with an earthen 
bull in front of each litga. The dead is lowered into the grave 
by his friends and kinsmen and laid in the niche facing west. 
The linga worn by the deceased is taken out of its case, which 
is kept by the heirs, and laid in the body’s left hand. The 
priest washes the linga, rubs ashes, and lays bel leaves on it. 
He hands bel leaves to all present and drops some on the head 
of the dead and all drop their leaves after him. If the dead is 
a svadmi a note signed by his successor asking that the doors of 
heaven may be opened to let the dead into the presence of Siva 
is tied round the neck. The grave is filled with salt and ashes 
till the body is covered, and then with earth, and over the 
earth one or two slabs of stone are laid. The priest stands on 
the stone and the mourners wash his feet, lay flowers and bel 
leaves on them, and give him money, Money is also given +o 
beggars. When there is music, it goes on till after the priest’s 
feet are worshipped. The whole party go to a river or well, bathe, 
and return in wet clothes to the house of mourning where each 
of them sips a little karund literally grace, which is of higher 
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efficacy than pdédodaka (foot-water) and over which a large 
number of texts have been repeated. Jangamas are fed and 
alms are given to the poor. On the first and sometimes on the 
fifth day the old clothes of the dead are given to priests and 
poor men. To the sva@mi are given a pair of shoes, an umbrella, 
pots, and among this very well-to-do perhaps a cow. On the 
third, fifth, or seventh day after death Jangamas and the near 
kinsmen of the dead are asked to dinner, and after this the 
family are considered pure and strangers may take food 
in the house. No monthly or yearly Sraddhas (mind-rites) are 
performed in honour of the dead. If the family is well-to-do, 
a tomb is built with a masonry linga and nandi (bull) on it and 
they are worshipped daily by some member of the family. 


Lingayatas are bound together by a strong fellow-feeling. 
Social disputes are normally referred to the svdémi or mona- 
stery head whose decision is generally accepted. An appeal 
lies to the head of the Kadappa matha (monastery) on a hill 
six miles south of Kolhapur, who is the head Jangama of the 
province. Modern education has now begun to spread rapidly 
among Lingayats and they are taking to service and the profes- 
sions. A large number are weavers, several are retail dealers 
and some are husbandmen. Except the priests no Lingayata 
lives on alms and few are labourers. 


THe BacKkwaRp Cuasses in Ko wapur District, as in the 
State in general, consist of three distinct groups--The 
Scheduled Castes or Harijans, the Scheduled Tribes, and the 
other (unscheduled) Backward Classes. The communities 
known as criminal tribes before the repeal of the Criminal 
Tribes Act, are now included.in the three-fold division. Of the 
classified list of backward communities the following ones are 
found in the district :— 


Scheduled Castes :—(1) Bhangi (441); (2) Caémbhar (19,089) ; 
(3) Dhor (1,231); (4) Mahar (1,01,720) ; (5) Mang (16,538); and 
(6) Mang-garudi (56). 


Scheduled Tribes: —(1) Phase-paradhi (165); (2) Konkana 
(49). 


Other Backward Classes :—-Bagadi (181); Bava (823); Beldar 
(468); Berad (4,752); Bhoi (1,180); Burud (631); Dorhbari 
(124); Davari (98); Garudi (199); Ghisddi (57); Gondhali 
(1,358) ; Jogatin (48); Jogi (24); Joshi-Kudbude (164); Kaikadi 
(289) ; Koli-Mahadeo (1,564); Koli-Suryavans; (294); Kolhati 
(253) ; Kanjarbhat (200) ; Korvi (1,450) ; Lamani (100) ; Nandivale 
(34); Patharvat (650) ; Ramosi (857); Sanagar (1,413); Sikalgar 
(48) ; Vadar (4,032) ; Vaidu (62); Valhar (339) ; Vasudeo (16) '. 


1 The figures in brackets are 1951 population figures from revenue records for each of 
the community. 
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The population of the backward classes in the district in 1951 
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was 1,61,436, which was 13:15 per cent. of the total population. People and Culture. 


It wag distributed among the three divisions as under :— 
(1) Scheduled Castes — 1,39,075; (2) Scheduled Tribes — 214; 
and (3) Other Backward Classes — 22,147. 


Scheduled Castes: According to the varna system Hindus 
consider themselves divided into four divisions called varnas, 
viz., (1) Brahmanas, (2) Vaisyas, (3) Ksatriyas, and (4) Sudras. 
The Scheduled Castes belong to the fourth order and they 
were considered ‘untouchables’ by caste Hindus. By article 17 
of the constitution of India ‘untouchability is abolished and its 
practice in any form is forbidden. 


Scheduled Tribes: These are the aboriginal tribes living 
in hills and forests. Such tribes are very few in Kolhapur 
District. Other Backward Classes:—These include Hindu 
castes which are backward educationally, socially and 
economically. 


Each of these backward communities has its peculiar manners 
and customs, but it will be difficult to give here details of them 
all. Details of only such communities as have either a consi- 
derable population or some distinctive characteristics are 
given below : 


Or THE SCHEDULED Castes: Bhangis work mainly as scavengers 
in Municipalities. Traditionally. Cambhars are leather workers. 
Dhors are tanners; Mahars are village servants doing 
all types of low manual work ; Mang-garudis was once a criminal 
nomadic tribe, and Mafhgs who include a number of sub- 
divisions work as_ cattle-dealers, cobblers, rope-makers, 
musicians and snake-charmers. 


Bhangis or nightsoil men are returned as numbering 441 in 
Kolhapur district and are found in towns and cities where they 
work as scavengers in municipalities. They have two endoga- 
mous divisions among them as (1) Muslim Bhangis, and 
(2) Kathevadi Hindu Bhangis who are called ‘ Halalkhors’. 


In 1947' in Kolhapur city there were about 75 families of the 
community with a population of about 300. About 40 families 
belonged to the Malkane Panth and were natives of the 
Kolhapur territory. The rest were called Pardeshis, who 
belonged to the Lalvili division and were recent (1905) migrants 
from Gujarat brought from Bombay to break a local strike. 
Bhangis speak an incorrect Hindustani at home and Hindustani 
and Marathi outside. They live in houses which are very 
simple, mainly tin sheds, built away from other caste Hindu 
localities. In Kolhapur city they live in Municipal chaw]s built 


} Social Survey of Kolhapur City. Vol. III, p. 215 N. V. Sovani. 
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at different places. Both males and females smoke tobacco. 
With the introduction of prohibition the habit of drinking 
which was fairly common had to be given up. 


In religion Bhangis are half Muslims, half Hindus, repeating 
prayers from the Koran and at the same time worshipping 
Hindu gods. Pardeshi Bhangis maintain contact with their 
native villages and often visit them. Marriages, however, do 
take place locally as well as outside. Almost all from the 
community keep to their traditional occupation of scavenging 
and sweeping. The Pardeshi Bhahgis have no Pajicds.' They 
elect a coudhari, a jamadar, a patel and a pydda@ from among 
themselves for settling caste disputes. Among the local 
Bhanhgis the office of Meheter and Gadkari were hereditary. 
They settled caste disputes, marriages etc. and imposed fines for 
misconduct. Recently, however, the younger generation has 
tended to disregard these traditional hereditary caste 
elders. Bhangis rank as the lowest of all Hindu castes. Lite- 
racy among them is very low; there is no improvement in the 
old method of scavenging and hence other Hindus never try to 
mix among them freely. for any purpose, social or religious. 


Cambhdars (leather workers) are returned as numbering 
19,089 and are found generally in every village in the district. 
They claim descent from Aralaya, one of the sons and great 
worshippers of Siv, who incurred Siv’s displeasure by making 
a pair of shoes of his own skin which he presented to the god. 
As a punishment he was doomed to be a cobbler for life. They 
have no memory of any former home. In Kolhapiir district 
they belong to two divisions, Haralis and Cevalis, Though 
they neither eat together nor intermarry, these two classes are 
similar to one another in every respect. As a class Cambhars 
are fair, middle-sized, a little round-shouldered, and weak, with 
large gray eyes, gaunt cheeks, thin lips, and lank head and face 
hair. Their women are well built with regular features and 
often not very dark skinned. They speak Marathi and live in 
one-storeyed houses with mud and sun-dried walls and tiled 
or thatched roofs, with a small open veranda and courtyard 
where they tan hides and work in leather. Besides their work- 
ing tools and a store of hides, their house goods include metal 
and earth vessels, quilts, low stools, and blankets. They rear 
cows and buffaloes and poultry. Their staple food includes 
millet bread, pulse, and a pounded mixture of onions, garlic 
and chillies. They eat flesh except beef and pork. As a class 
the main business of the community is to prepare boots, 
shoes and sandals, etc. In villages Cambhars are to some 
extent engaged in tanning business also. They prepare leather 
bags, purses, belts and other petty leather articles. A few earn 
their living as husbandmen. Cambhars worship all Hindu 
gods and goddesses, chiefly Mahadev, Vithoba and Yallamma 
and keep the usual feasts and. fasts. Their priests who are 


\Social Survey of Kolhapur City. Vol, III, page 215 N. V. Sovani, 
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Brahmans name the lucky day for marriages and conduct the 
ceremony. They make pilgrimages to Singanapur in Satara, to 
Yallamma in Belgaum and to Jotiba’s hill in Vadi-Ratnagiri 
nine miles north-west of Kolhapur. They have a religious 
teacher to whom they pay a yearly money tribute but whom 
they do not ask to settle social disputes which are referred to 
Pancadyat (council of elderly castemen). In Kolhapur city 
(1947) the majority of the community was found engaged in the 
traditional occupation of making leather goods. The heads of 
15-20 families were working as clerks or teachers in Govern- 
ment offices and schools; some were in the local police force 
and some had been recruited in the army during World War It. 
The whole community acted as a Pancéyat (caste council), 
enforced caste customs and rules and punished offenders by 
fines, excommunication etc. The community was generally 
very poor, educationally backward and literacy was very low. 


Mahars are returned as numbering 1,01,720 and are found in 
considerable numbers all over the district. The community has 
no memory of any former settlement. In the older generation 
the names in common use among men are Kondunak, Limbnak, 
Masnak, Ramnak, and among women Bhimi, Jji, Rani, Taini, 
and Yelli. Like South Konkan Mahars the men take nak, 
apparently a corruption of naik (leader), after their names. 
There is documentary evidence to say that in the Maratha 


regime Mahars took part in battles and showed good fighting 
qualities. 


Of the many divisions into which Mahars say they are 
divided, thirteen are represented in Kolhapur. They are: 
Andvan (virgin-born) Beles (broom, basket and mat makers) 
Jhades (sweepers), Ghadsis (musicians) Ghatkamblis, Gondvans, 
(beggars), Hedsis, Kabules, Kudvans, Ladvans, Pans (flute- 
players), Sonkamblis and Saladis. These divisions once neither 
interdined nor intermarried but the restrictions are now relaxed, 
though to some extent, they may be observed segarding 
marriage. Within these divisions the community had two 
endogamous divisions, namely Bhat and Dhegu-megu. The 
Bhat used to preside over marriage, funeral and other social 
ceremonies and also served as messengers catrying news of 
social incidents to relatives. The ancestors of the Dhegu-megus 
were said to have brought megh (rain) by prayer and they 
were gurus (teachers) of the community. Both these divi- 
sions now identify themselves with the community and inter- 
marry. There are also a number of exogamous divisions known 
as Kuls (surnames) in the community, some of which are 
Abbute, Ambedkar, Gayakwad, Ingle, Jadhav, Kamble, Pawar, 
Vaghmaré etc. A caste organisation presided over by a pafica 
called mehatar once closely bound together the members of 
each endogamous division. Breaches against caste rules were 
punished by putting the offender out of caste. A nimb twig 
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was thrown on the offender’s house and all were enjoined to 
keep aloof from the offender’s family on pain of losing caste. 
These caste organisations have now become loose. Mahars 
were once held to be impure by caste Hindus. The village 
barber would not shave them nor were they allowed to draw 
water from the village well. Such inhibitions which the 
community once had to suffer along with other ‘untouchables’ 
have now been legally removed by specific provisions in the 
Constitution of India. 


Except those living in the villages bordering on Kannada 
country who speak Kannada, most Mahars speak an incorrect and 
oddly pronounced Marathi. When a Mahar meets a man of his 
own caste he greets him with “namastu” (a bow to you); to 
others he says, “johdr”. They are generally dark with 
irregular features and flat noses. They live in the outskirts of 
towns and villages in special quarters known as mahdrwdda, 
generally in untidy and ill-cared for houses of sun-burnt brick 
or stone and mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. Mahars 
once considered it wrong.to live in a house for which rent has 
to be paid. In villages the men dress in a loincloth or waist 
cloth, a blanket as a shoulder-cloth, a coat or smock and 
a Maratha turban. The women plait their hair in a braid 
which hangs down the back and wear the full Maratha sari 
(robe) without passing the skirt back between the feet and 
a coli (bodice) with short sleeves and a back. Mahars 
consider themselves as Brahmanic Hindus. They cannot tell 
whether they are Bhagvats or Smarts. Some Mahars have 
Brahman Gurus; some have also gurus (teachers) of their own 
caste. Some who are followers of Cokhamelé (varkaris) 
wear necklaces of tulst beads and make periodical pilgrimages 
to Alandi and Pandharpiir. They worship all gods and 
goddesses, their favourite deities being Bahirobaé, Khandoba, 
Mhasob& and Vithoba. Their peculiar deities are Mari—the 
cholera goddess, Pandhar—the village site goddess, and Thal— 
the settlement place spirit. They also worship their ancestors’ 
brass images as house gods, and they have generally faith in 
soothsaying, sorcery and witchcraft. Some Mahars have recently 
adopted Buddhism as their religion. 


Like all Hindu communities in the region, Mahars worship 
Satvai Goddess on the fifth day after birth. A few spots of 
sandal and turmeric paste are daubed on the wall near the 
mother’s cot and are offered worship. The woman is held 
impure for eight days after child birth and the naming cere- 
mony is held on the ninth day. When the child grows old, its 
first hair are clipped by the maternal uncle. 


Marriage within the same kul and with mother’s sister's 
daughter or sister’s daughter is not allowed. The custom of 
giving dowry to the bride ig current in the community, but 
now-a-days the parents of the girl offer dowry to an educated 
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or well-placed boy. On the day before the marriage day the 
boy is rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed, and his kins- 
people and friends take the rest of the paste to the girl’s house, 
rub the girl with the paste, and present her with a sddi and 
a few ornaments. On that day a sapling of mango or saplings 
of Saundad, Apta, Umbar and Kalamb or Jambhil as per family 
custom are brought by the elder sister and her husband and 
then tied with wheat bread and an axe to the muhurta medha. 
The marriage ceremony takes place generally at the bride’s 
place and the bridegroom goes there in a procession. At the 
time of marriage, the bride and the bridegroom stand in 
bamboo baskets filled with graing and with a grinding stone in 
it, or on pdts (low wooden stools) with a curtain of cloth held 
between them. Formerly a person of the bhat sub-division of 
the community used to preside over the ceremony. Now-a- 
days he is often replaced by an elder or an educated person. 
He chants hymns, throws rice grains over the couple and 
removes the curtain. The assembled also shower rice grains 
over the couple and the bride and the bridegroom then garland 
each other and they are wedded. ;-Diverce as well as widow 
marriage is allowed. However,.a widow js not permtited to 
marry a member of the deceased husband’s family. 


Mahars bury their dead and mourn for three days. On the 
third day the chief mourner shampoos the bearers’ shoulders 
and gives from food before any one of the family eats, and 
while the bearers are eating every one leaves the house. 


The hereditary occupation of the community is village service 
and skinning dead animals. They act as guides and messengers 
to public officers travelling on duty, call landholders to pay the 
land assessment at the village office, watch boundaries and the 
village office, repair the cavdi (village office) and Ganvkusu 
(village gate) and sweep the village roads. To carry cowdung 
cakes to the burning ground and to dig graves is a part of their 
duty to the villagers. Most of them enjoy a small Government 
payment, partly in cash and partly in land. The chief source 
of their income is the baluté (yearly grain allowance).' 





1 The chief dues for Mahars’ services to the villagers allowed by the Muslim and 
Maratha Government were ; Sitadevt or a part of a standing sugarcane crop ; village or 
town gate offering ; Holt food offerings on the full-moon of Phalgun ; bendur grain 
gifts on the full-moon of Ashadh hides of dead cattle ; Aat-shekno (hand warning), 
a money gift for watching th» fire made for boiling sugarcane juice ghar-takka (home- 
money), money paid for digging graves, grain lying on and about the thr shing floor 
when the floor is used for the first time, grain at the bottom of a pev (grain pit the Tice 
strewn on the two low stools which are set for the bride and bridegroom ; a yearly 
pair of sandals for watching the villag: or town gate ; rukka (marriage gift ,, including two 
coppers in cash, a piece of cocoa-kernel and a handful of rice ; ot#-pati (lap-tax) that is 
handfuls of grain put into the laps of Mahar women at the firat treading of the grain ; 
money thrown into her platter when a Mahar woman comes to wave a lamp round the 
head of the bride’s or bridegroom's mother ; madhe-pade (carcass-tax) ; Mangult, that is 
gift for winding a string round the village on the no-moon of Ashadh and of Kartika 
ran-sodvan (forest-leaving) that is grain ears given to Mabars on the first cutting and 
stacking pendha (straw); and lagin takka or (marriage-rupee) that is 4 as, given 
to the village Mahar when the booth is raised. 
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For their private services they are paid in cash or, what they 
like better, in cooked food. Of recent years complaints have 
arisen in villages near large centres of industry that mahars 
have been so depleted in numbers by migration to cities as to 
leave an inadequate staff for village requirements. As unskilled 
labourers they are employed in large numbers. In villages 
some are husbandmen and a few are bricklayers. Now-a-days 
with pieces of waste land assigned to them in villages they 
have proved good agriculturists. The community is making 
good progress in education and many have found employment 
in various branches of Government service. 


The Other Backward Classes consist of several] communities 
each bearing a caste-name suggestive of the occupation once 
hereditarily followed. Where the hereditary occupation has 
ceased to be lucrative, strict adherance to it has naturally 
dwindled, but caste name has remained in tact. Of these commu- 
nities some are mainly craftsmen, e.g., beldars who work in stone 
and earth, hew stone and dig wells ; sangars who weave and sell 
coarse blankets, their. women doing asmuch work asthe men; 
patharvats are stone dressers, and buruds who make bamboo 
baskets, winnowing fans, mats and cages. Communitieg such 
as berads (huntsmen) bhois (fishers), kolis (ferrymen), ghisadis 
(tinkers) and ramosis have now mostly turned into labourers. 
A number of small communities such as bavas, davaris, dambaris, 
garudis, gondhalis, jogtins, jogis, josis, kolhatis, nandivales ; 
vaidus, valhars and vaSudevs more or less live a life of mendi- 
cancy and can be classed as beggars. Communities such as 
kaikadis, kanjarbhats,. korvis,.lamans and vadars which shift 
from place to place to earn a living are “unsettled tribes”, 
though a few families from,each have now settled in villages 
and have taken to agriculture and allied pursuits. 


Berads, numbering 4,752, are found all over the district and 
chiefly in Gadhinglaj taluka. Enthoven writing about this 
community says, “the term Bed (pl. Bedaru) seems to mean 
hunters, from bete, hunting. The Marathas know the tribe as 
Berads and Musalmans as Bedars.” They are a settled class 
and live in regular houses. They seem to have come to Kolha- 
piir from Belgaum under a naik (chief) called Gudadapa and 
settled at the village of Kuldini. Gudadapa gathered a large 
band of Berads and committed gang robberies in the surround- 
ing districts. The hard-heartedness of berads became prover- 
bial as they moved about the country committing highway 
robberies. They were then for several years steadily hunted 
down by Government and forced to change plundering for 
tillage. 


_ In origin the Berads are an aboriginal tribe of the Kannada 
districts and it grew up by additions from many other castes, 
such as Kurub, Kaghaligars, Vakkals, ete., superior to the original 
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stock in the social scale. They are dark, strong, muscular and 
coarse featured with gray lively eyes, flat nose, round high- 
boned cheeks, flabby lips, short and lank head hair, small 
moustache, and ear-locks. They live in one-storeyed houses 
with mud and sun-dried brick walls and tiled or thatched 
roofs. Though small and poor their houses are clean and 
neat. They own cattle and rear dogs which are very useful 
to them in watching their cows and buffaloes and in hunting. 
Their staple food is millet bread, pulse sauce seasoned with 
garlic, onions, salt, chillies and vegetables. They eat all kinds 
of flesh except beef, particularly on holidays and when they 
can afford it. They give caste feasts at births, betrothals, 
marriages, and deaths, when the guests are served with wheat 
cakes, pulse, vegetables, and mutton and sit all night singing 
lavanis (songs) to the accompaniment of the daph (drum) and 
the tuntuné (one-stringed fiddle). The men, like local agricul- 
turists, dress in a loincloth or a pair of drawers, a shoulder- 
cloth, a shirt and a coarse Maratha turban. The women wear 
a Maratha lugadé and bodice and do not pass the end of the 
robe back between the feet. Both men-and women have 
spare clothes for great days and weay ornaments like those worn 
by Marathis. Berads in Kolhapir worship all gods and 
goddesses, and their family deities are Mahadeo, Hanuman 
and Yallamma. They keep most holidays, chiefly Dasara, 
Divaéli and the Asvin and Mdargasirsa new moons, on which, 
like the Raddies of Karnatak, some perform the dangoré (field 
rite). The religious minded fast on all Mondays of Sravan and 
on all ordinary Saturdays and Tuesdays when they take only 
one meal in the evening. Besides food cooked after bathing, 
on all big days they offer their gods cocoanuts, dry dates, sugar, 
molasses, camphor and incense. They have faith in sooth- 
saying, astrology and sorcery. Their priests are ordinary 
Brahamans who conduct their marriages, but at deaths they 
employ a Lingayat priest to conduct the obsequial ceremonies. 
They have a hereditary married guru (religious teacher), who 
belongs to their own caste and is the religious and social head 
of their community. 


Like other Hindus of the region, Berads worship goddess 
Satvai on the fifth day after the birth of a child. On that day. 
either five small stones or five small heaps of jowar grains are 
worshipped in the name of the goddess, and the sione under 
which the after birth was buried received similar attention. 


For the purpose of marriage Berads observe the exogamous 
subdivisions called byddags, marriage in the same byddag 
being prohibited. The custom of accepting dowry by the 
bride is current. On a day previous to the marriage day, the 
persons of the bride and bridegroom are besmeared with turme- 
ric powder at their places. During marriage rites, the couple 
stands opposite each other on pats (low wooden stools), with 
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a curtain of cloth held between it. A Brahman priest chants 
marriage hymns and throws rice grains over the couple. As 
soon as the curtain is removed the bride and the bridegroom 
exchange their placeg five times and garland each other. Then 
the Brahman priest ties into a knot the ends of the couple’s 
garments and on behalf of the bridegroom fastens a mavgal- 
sutra (lucky thread) round the bride’s neck. 


Divorce as well as widow marriage are permissible by custom. 
However, a widow cannot marry in the byddag of the deceased 
husband, and if a bachelor was to marry a widow he had first to 
undergo a marriage ceremony with a rui shrub. The custom 
of dedicating girls as devddssis either in the name of goddess 
Yallamma or god Hanuman to render them eligible for prosti- 
tution seems to have now died out in the community. The 
married dead are cremated; children and bachelors are buried. 
The chief mourner moves five times round the lighted pyre 
with a trickling earthen water pot on his shoulder. On return 
to the house of the deceased from the cremation ground, the 
mourners after a plunge into water keep a grasg blade on the 
spot where the deceased had breathed his last. On the third 
day the chief mourner collects ashes from the burnt pyre and 
later with due ceremony may install in the house for worship 
@ Maka, an impression of a figure on a small metal piece. Frora 
that day the deceased becomes a deified ancestor. 


In the past, many members of the community often used to 
indulge in anti-social activities but, thanks to educative attempts 
at reforming them, the community have now generally become 
a class of hardworking husbandmen. At some places they are 
also engaged as village watchtnen especially for guarding the 
fields of agriculturists and also the village. They are slowly 
taking advantage of educational facilities and the educated are 
going in for Government service such as teachers, talathis, 
clerks, peons, police, ete. 


Vadars (quarrymen) are returned as numbering 4032 in the 
district. They are divided into three divisions, namely, Dagid 
of Kalla Vadars known as Kalkutagis, Gadi Vadars, and Mati 
Vadars. In Kolhapur city Kalkutagis were the earliest resi- 
dents, the other two divisions being reported to have come to 
the city in the first decade of the present century. Vadars are 
black, strong, well built and generally spare, and their home 
speech is Telugu. They live outside a village in crude huts 
made of sticks, mats and sugarcane leaves. Their staple food 
is millet, but they eat fish, fowl and flesh of all kinds, 
Kalkutagis do the work of stone dressing and stone building ; 
Gadi Vadars of quarrying stones and transporting them.on low 
solid wheeled carts; Mati Vadars sink wells and do excava- 
tions and earth work. These are their traditional occupations 
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and even today most of the Vadars stick to them. Some have CHAPTER 3. 
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Formerly the divisions of Vadars used to dine together but Vadars. 


did not inter-marry, but now they have ceased to be indepen- 
dent sub-castes as they take food with one another and inter- 
marry. At present there is no pancdyat (caste council) or 
caste elder among them, but 50 yearg back there used to be 
a caste elder known as thekedar, who settled disputes, arranged 
and permitted marriages and whose authority was unchallenged. 
He had also the authority to fine people in the community for 
misbehaviour etc. Some of the traditional customs among the 
community still persist ; for instance, their women do not wear 
the bodice and girls who could wear glass bangles on both hands 
before marriage wear glass bangles on the left hand and a kada 
(brass bangle) on the right hand when married. However, 
Kalkutagis in Kolhapur city seem-to ‘have now abandoned the 
customs without being socially ostracised. 


On the fifth day after the birth of a child as Vadars feast 
married women and name the child on the night of the eleventh. 
They do not consult astrologers for lucky days or for a name. 
The mother is considered impure for thirty days after child birth. 
Their favourite gods are Maruti and Vyankoba, they keep 
the usual fasts and festivals. Their marriages generally occupy 
two particular days, viz. Sunday and Monday. On Sunday the 
turmeric ceremony takes place... Qn Monday morning an iron 
post is fixed in the ground and the bride and the 
bridegroom are made to stand near it. Rice and holy water 
given by the guru (teacher) are thrown over the boy and girl 
but no texts are recited. A dinner party on that day ends the 
ceremony. Divorce as well as widow marriages are allowed. 
However, a widow is not permitted to marry a member of the 
deceased husband’s family. The dead are either cremated or 
buried. The community is hardworking, industrious and 
prepared to go wherever it can get work. : 


The communities classed as beggars display peculiarities of  Dombaris 
professional skill which by themselves are very interesting, Kinesis 
Some of them enjoying showmanship with begging, eg. 

Dombaris or Kolhati form a nomadic community of acrobats. On 
Gujarat side a division of the community is known as Gopals. 
Dombaris earn a living as tumblers, rope-dancers, and beggars, 
Boys and girls are trained to tumble at the age of five and are 
good tumblers at the age of eleven with appliances such as 
a drum, a flute, a leather strap, ropes and poles fifteen to 
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CHAPTER 3. twenty feet long. They wander from place to place giving 
Poople and Culiure,Ptformances of athletic games and feats. Dorhbari women 
Backwarp are also known as expert tattooers. 
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Othe sti ity j 
Backward Clessos, “5 Kolhatis the hereditary occupation of the community is to 
Dombaris prepare combs and other articles from horns of animals and 
and form a Tamaéa troupe. In a Tamasa performance men play 
Kolhatis. on muscial instruments like dholaki, tuntuné, daph, zafij, etc. 


while women dance. 


Garudis. Garudis who are itinerant jugglers and snake-charmers live 
by performing with snakes and by begging. They are found all 
over the district but are said to have come from Saurashtra. 


Vaidus. Vaidus, who appear to have come into the district from the 
Karnatak, are a nomadic community of drug-hawkers. Their 
home tongue is Telugu, but with others they speak a corrupt 
Marathi. They generally camp outside towns and villages in 
cloth or mat tents which they carry on donkeys. When they 
go drug-hawking, theysling across their shoulder a bamboo 
pole hung with one,or two bags containing healing roots, herbs, 
hides and poisons. They are ready to heal with their medicines 
any disease from a cold to a fever. The women of the com-~ 
munity beg and sell herbs, needles and glass beads. No Vaidu 
is allowed to work ag labourer; if one is found working for 
hire, he is excommunicated. 


Bavas, Some communities of beggars profess begging on religious 
ground. Bairagis (ascetics) who admit all Hindus, except what 
were formerly known as the depressed classes, within their fold 
are a class of religious beggars and wander all over the country, 
sometimes in bands and sometimes singly. They dress in ochre- 
coloured clothes, smear their bodies with ashes and grow their 
hair long, wearing it either dishevelled or coiled round the head. 
A few of them refrain from cutting their hair and nails and 
undergo bodily toutures. They call themselves devotees of 
Visnu and visit many of the famous Visnu shrines. Their 
gurus (teachers) who are also Bairfgis have maths (monas- 
teries) in differen, holy places in India. The guru is succeeded 
by his favourite disciple. When a man wishes to become 
a Bairagi he approaches a distinguished Bairagi and tells him 
about his wish to become his cel@ (disciple). On a fixed day 
the novice is stripped of his clothes and is given a loin cloth 
to wear and a homa (burnt-offering) is made. The novice then 
takes a vow of poverty, celibacy and pilgrimage to all holy 
places in India. 


Gosavie. Similar to Bairagis there exists a community of religious 
beggars known as Gosdvis found either wandering or settled 
all over the district. They are divided into five classes: Bdan, 
Bharti, Gori. Purt and Sarasvati, who except Bhartis and 
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Puris, eat together and intermarry. They are recruited from all 
Hindus except what were formerly known as the depressed 
classes. The body of Gosavis include those who willingly 
became Gosdvis and children presented to Gosavis by their 
parents. Gosavis wear ochre-coloured clothes like Bairagis but 
unlike them dine with Kunbis and eat goats, sheep and fowls. 
They freely smoke tobacco and hemp and many of them were 
reported to have had no compunction to drink country liquor 
before the introduction of prohibition. Though at the initiation 
they take a vow of poverty and celibacy, many of them are 
known to have been traders, money-lenders, and a few were 
inam (rent-free) landholders. In former days they wandered 
in armed bands, waged war with Bairagis, and plundered the 
country they passed through. Some Gosavis marry and some 
keep mistresses, and those who live a single life are generally 
attended by a cela (disciple) who is their heir and successor. 


Joshis, who are also known as Cudbudke Joshis, Davaris or 
Pingles, wander from house to house-and village to village tel- 
ling fortunes and begging. A Cudbudke Joshi got up for his 
begging tour is a quaint figure. He is dressed in a large dirty 
white turban with a red cloth turned over it, or a long white 
coat reaching below his knees and a. tattered silk-bordered 
shoulder-cloth. In one hand is a book or almanac by referring 
to which he pretends to foretell fortunes and in the other is the 
Cudbudke, the eponymous hourglass-shaped drum, A knotted 
cord is fastened to the drum and- when the drum ig shaken the 
knot strikes against the membrane of the drum and makes 
a tinkling sound. It is a common practice with some Joshig to 
rise at three in the morning and go to some ruined buildings or 
large trees outside the village, where they consult the spotted 
owlet (pingla), whose notes they profess to understand, About 
four or five o’clock they come back to the village and, standing 
at the door of each house and sounding their drum, awaken the 
people and tell them their fortune. Their forecast may fore- 
bode evil for some inmates who, growing uneasy over it, con- 
sult the Joshi and pay his fees. This occupation of the Cud- 
budke Joshis is declining in popularity as few believe in their 
prophecies. 


Gondhalis call themselves votaries of Arnbabai of Kolhapur, 
Bhavani of Tuljapur and many other goddesses. They beg from 
door to door for grain, clothes, and money in the name of the 
goddesses. Some form a troupe and perform the gondhal 
dance with the accompaniment of sambal, tuntuné and tal and 
entertain people with their songs. Da&avris play on the daur 
drum and have the ancient and still respected privilege of liv- 
ing in the out-houses of the temples of Rankoba and Bahiroba., 
The Jogtis belong to a religious order recruited from all castes 
of Hindus. The order is kept up by children dedicated to the 
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goddess Yelliémmd, the boys so dedicated being known as Jogtis. 
They make their living by begging in the name of the goddess. 
Nandivalas take their name from Nandi, a trained bull dressed 
in smart clothes with fringes of jingling bells and bell necklaces. 
They beg from house to house leading the Nandi and making 
him nod at the signal of a peculiar note they sound on the drum 
by percussion with a bent stick, Vasudevs are professional 
beggars who for begging purpose rise early in the morning, put 
on a tall hat adorned with peacock feathers and a brass top, 
and a full skirted coat. Equipped with tals (two metal cups), 
ciplyas (two wodden pincers), brass bells, jingling rings and 
a wooden whistle, they move about the streets begging from 
door to door, singing to the accompaniment of the tals and 
ciplyas. Sometimes, when they are three or four, they dance 
in circle. 


THERE ARE TWO COMMUNITIES, Viz. (1) Phanse-pardhis, and 
(2) Konkanads in Kolhapur district who are classed as 
‘Scheduled Tribes’. 


Phanse-paradhis who derive their name from phanse — 
noose, and paradhis — hunters, belong to a wandering tribe of 
game hunters. They number about 165 in Kolhapur district. 
They are known to have once carried the business of snaring 
and hunting wild animals and birds with the help of nets and 
hunting dogs. As a class Phanse-paradhis are robust, well- 
built and of medium statue. They are rather dark in comple- 
xion. Migrating originally from Saurashtra they speak 
Gujarati, but also know Kannad, Marathi and Hindustani. They 
profess Hinduism, worship Hindu gods and goddesses, the 
goddess Tulajabhavani receiving special reverence. They 
are superstitious and have a strong faith in sorcery and 
witchcraft. 


The community is spread over in different camps, each 
camp consisting of several families. A camp has got its own 
leader called patil. There are a number of exogamous divi- 
sions called kiils in the community and they bear Marathi 
surnames such as Chavan, Kale, Nelkar, Powar, Rathod, Shete 
etc. It is said these kiils had names of Gujarati origin, such as 
Khetiya, Khidiya, Mandhiya, Narakhatia, Painpalajiya, Saundia, 
etc. The kils found in Kolhapur are mainly Chavan. Kale and 
Powar, each assigned with a hereditary social function. The 
chief leader or patil comes from the Kale kil, the sarpanch 
saa to Chavan kil and a Pawar presides over all religious 
affairs. 


Marriages between members Of the same clan (surname) or 
of allied clan are prohibited. Polygamy which was once 
allowed and practised is now prevented by the Hindu Marriage 
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Act, 1955. The offer of marriage comes from the voy’s father 
and is accepted by the chief person from the bride by accept- 
ing a vidé and a rupee from the boy’s father. A betrothal 
ceremony may take place several years in advance, the marriage 
being celebrated when the couple comes of age. A convenient 
day for the marriage is fixed by a person from the Pawar clan 
(surname) who also officiates at the ceremony. On the 
marriage day the bride and bridegroom are decked with 
chaplets of pipal leaves, a tassel of thread hanging over each 
temple. The skirts of the bride’s and bridegroom’s robes are 
knotted together seven times, the priest and the guests throw 
red rice over the pair’s heads, and the marriage is complete. 


Divorce as well as widow marriage are allowed. A widow 
can marry her deceased husband’s younger brother. Any 
other person who is desirous of marrying the widow has _ to 
give Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 to her parents or guardians. Widow 
marriage is performed at night at the widow’s place and the 
only ceremony followed is the exchange of a dish of shevayd 
(spaghetti) by the couple. 


The community cremates the dead and observes funeral and 
post-funeral rites similar to those of other backward communi- 
ties in the region. 


Phanse-paradhis, as they generally live. away from village 
sites, cannot avail of school facilities available to other villagers 
and have therefore remained backward in education. Efforts 
are being made to start one Ashram school for their children 
and they are being persuaded to settle at Ujalaiwadi. A co- 
operative farming society has been organised for the benefit of 
Phanse-paradhis and Kanjarbhats and aland measuring,about 
325 acres has been given to them for cultivation. A co-operative 
housing society has been organised and a land of 20 acres 
granted to them for their housing accommodation. Further, 
a co-operative labour society has been formed and registered for 
them and Government has granted a loan of Rs. 5,000 for the 
working of the society. Because of these measures the com- 
munity appears to have changed a great deal. sThey are now 
engaged in the agriculture and other suitable pursuits with the 
result that their former anti-social.tendency seems to be on 
the wane. 


Konkands with a negligible population of about 49 in the 
district are mainly found in Radhanagar: taluka and Gagan- 
bavda mahal. They live on agriculture and agricultural labour 
and by sale of wood brought from the forests. They 
also rear cattle and sheep. Their customs are similar to those 
of other backward Hindu communities in the district, 
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MUSLIMS, ACCORDING TO THE 1951 CENSUS, are returned as 
numbering 56,356 (m, 29,225; f. 27,181) m the district of 
Kolhapur or 4:59 per cent. of the population. In 1881 the per- 
centage was 412. Their tract-wise distribution over the 
district is as follows :— 


Urban tract: 30,662 (m. 15,908; f. 14,754) —- Karvir, Kagal, 
3,474 (m. 1,765; f. 1,709); Hatkanangale and Shirol, 16,169 
(m. 8,401; f. 7,768); Gadhinglaj, Ajra and Bhudargad, 5,041 
(m. 2,585; f. 2,456); Bavada, Radhanagari, Shahuwadi end 
Panhala, 5,974 (m. 3,157; f. 2,821). 


Urban tract: 25,694 (m. 13,317, f. 12,377) — Kolhapur city, 
12,232 (m. 6,333; f. 5,899); Hatkanangale, Shahuwadi and 
Panhala, 9,808 (m. 5,117; f. 4,691) ; Gadhinglaj, Kagal and Ajra, 
3,854 (m. 1,867; f. 1,787). 


The majority of Muslims in the district, probably over 90 per 
cent, can be classified under the three family names Saiyads, 
Pathans and Shaikhs. There are very few. families of Mughals. 
Any Muslim who is neither “a Saiyad, nor a Pathan nor 
a Mughal, can call himself a Shaikh and consequently Shaikhs 
are in preponderant majority. Apart from these lasses or 
families, a small percentage of Muslims are called by their 
traditional occupational names like Atars, Manyars, Nalband 
etc. Enumeration of these sub-divisions among the Muslims 
was not effected by censuses later than 1901. 


It would appear’ that some Muslim classes like Bagvan, 
Bhangi, Bohora, Faki, Julaha, Kalavant, Kasai or Khatik, 
Mughal, Momin, Pathan, Patwekari, Pendari, Sayad, Shaikh 
and unspecified — total : 38,553 were originally Hindus who on 
embracing Islam took the name Shaikh or Pathan from the 
religious or military leader under whom they were converted. 
Many of them may have some strain of Arab, Abyssinian, 
Persian, Mughal or upper Indian blood. Some of these are still 
engaged in their old occupations, occupying different localities, 
and each leading its own community and social life, so much so 
that each can be identified as a separate social unit in the 
Muslim community as a whole. The educated among them are 
however able jo mix freely with and marry in the families of 
the well-to-do classes. 


Except that some men wear the beard and have the head 
clean shaved, the local converts differ little in look from local 
Hindus and, except Bhoras and Memans who speak Gujarati 
and Cucchi at home, almost all Kolhapur Muslims among them- 
selves speak Hindustani with a mixture of Marathi words and 
Marathi with others. The intonation and aecent is peculiarly 
Kolhapurian. Among the classes of foreign origin, and to a less 
extent among the main body of Muslims are found men with 
sharp and marked features, fairer skins and lighter eyes; but 
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the women show fewer traces of non-local origin and in many 
cases can hardly be distinguished from Hindu women except 
that they do not mark their brows with vermilion or pass the 
end of the sari back between the feet. 


The houses of Muslims do not differ much from those of other 
communities. In towns the well-to-do live in two  storeyed 
houses with stone and cement walls and tiled roofs, and 
surrounded by a yard. The bulk of the Muslim houses, many 
of which have a front or back enclosure surrounded by a stone 
wall four or five feet high so as to provide privacy. Only 
orthodox Muslims whose women observe purda@h live in such 
houses. They are like tile roofed cottages built with rough 
stone and mud smeared with cowdung. The rich houses have 
generally four or five rooms, the front room being used as the 
dalan (men’s room) with a few mats, carpets and cushions; the 
middle rooms are allotted as bedrooms, one of which is 
a women’s sitting room, and store-rooms and the last room 
forms the kitchen with a good store of metal vessels. Village 
houses are built in much the same style as poor town houses, 
the front room being the biggest, is used as.a stable for cattle. 
The village houses have no wells and the women fetch water 
from the village pond or river. 


Town Muslims take two meals a day, breakfast about nine 
of millet or wheat bread, pulse, mutton and vegetables and 
supper at seven or eight in the evening. of boiled rice and 
mutton and pulse if well-to-do, and bread and pulse with 
cutni (pounded chillies) if poor. Village Muslims and some 
rich town Muslims have three meals a day, villagers taking 
a cold breakfast about seven before going to their fields, a mid- 
day meal in the field, and a supper on reaching home in the 
evening. The rich add to the usual two meals a cup of tea or 
milk with bread in the morning immediately after rising. The 
staple food of villagers is millet bread, pulse and vegetables. 
Though all Muslims are non-vegetarians, few can afford meat 
even occasionally. A few rich villagers eat mutton daily and 
almost all manage to get mutton on Bakar Id festival. Except 
a few fresh settlers such as Bohoras and Memans, who may eat 
beef, the bulk of the local Musalmans prefer mutton to beef 
and some communities will on no occasion touch beef. Buffalo 
beef is eschewed by all, and fowls, eggs, and fish ara eaten 
without any objection when they can afford them. The flesh of 
only those animals which are butchered according to Islamic 
law is eaten. The trading classes as a rule use coffee and tea 
every day and husbandmen drink milk or tea with bread 
every morning. Tobacco smoking, chewing and snuffing is 
common among all classes. 


Except members of the four leading classes and Bohoras and 
Memans who dress in loose trouser, a waistcoat, a shirt and 
a preformed turban peculiar to the community, almost all 
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Kolhapur Muslim men dress in Hindu style. The transforma- 
tion of fashions in dress from the Mughal and the Peswai 
patterns to the Western styles is almost complete in the younger 
generation. However, some of the conservative patterns still 
persist. The gerwant and pyjama (a pair of loose trousers) 
have an imprint of traditional wear. Cudidar pyjama (a pair 
of tight trousers) and Shalwar (a loose trouser worn by Pathans 
and Panjabis) are sometimes worn. At the time of prayer 
a Muslim may wear a lung? (loin-cloth) reaching down to the 
ankles and pairhan (a long shirt). Generally men wear indoors 
a headscarf, a waistcoat, and a waist or loin-cloth. Out of doors 
on all occasions the rich and on festive occasions the middle 
class and poor wear a loose Maratha turban, a coat, trousers, 
and shoes. Most husbandmen while indoors dress in a napkin 
used as a loin-cloth and on going out draw a coarse country 
blanket over their shoulders. Indoors almast all the women 
wear the long Maratha sari and colt. The chief exceptione are 
Bohora women who dress in a petticoat, backless bodice and 
a headscarft, and Meman women who wear a shirt reaching to 
the knees and loose trousers. Townswomen wear saris of 
different patterns and colours... Generally the rich and middle 
class Muslims keep the zana@md@ (seclusion system) and their 
women cover their heads with one end of the sari and wear 
a burgq@ (veil) whenever they go out in public. 


Men do not wear any ornaments except marriage or engage- 
met rings of gold or silver often studded with green jade. 
Women begin married life with a number of gold or silver 
ornaments in proportion to the means of the husband or parents. 
The rich give to their daughters ornaments of gold and precious 
stones which consist,of earrings, bangles, necklaces, bracelets 
and rings. The*poor give silver ornaments which often consist 
of ankle ornaments such as todas, paizeb and jhanj and silver 
finger rings. Necklaces of gold such as thust and borma] speak 
of better status. 


Muslims in villages are mostly land owners and husbandmen, 
and in towns many are craftsmen, artisans and traders and 
some are’ moneylenders. Village Muslims, especially hushand- 
men, are thrifty. Women of the families of husbandmen, 
weavers, other craftsmen and petty shopkeepers often earn 


almost as much as men, women of other families generally do 


not work for the purpose of earning. Except some families of 
Bohora who are Shias of the Ismaili branch, all Kolhapur 
Muslims belong to the Sunni sect of the Hanafi school. They 
respect the same ka@zt, pray in the same mosque and bury in the 
same graveyard. Some local communities e.g. Bigwans, Kasabs, 
Gavandis Pinjaris have such Hindu leanings that they do not 
appear to associate much with other Muslims, are not particular 
about attending the mosque, eschew beef, keep Hindu feasts, 
and openly worship and offer vows to Hindu gods, 
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Those who are not converts to Islam from original Hindu 
communities are particular about circumcising their boys and 
having their marriage and death rites conducted by their Kazi. 
The bismilla (initiation) and the akika (sacrifice) ceremonies 
are often neglected, owing partly to ignorance and partly to 
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daily prayers. almost all are careful to be present at the special 
services on Ramzdm and Bakar Id days and are careful to give 
alms and keep fasting during the whole month of Ramzan. The 
well-to-do make special offerings on'the Bakar Id and pay the 
kazi his dues. Their traditional religious officers are the kdzt 
(judge) who now acts chiefly as the marriage registrar, the 
khatib (preacher) the mulla or mauland (priest), and the 
mujavar (beedle), but these offices have now almost disappeared 
and the mosque services are led by any learned layman or 
maulévi (law-doctor). The bavg? (crier) keeps the mosque 
clean, shouts the prayer-call five times a day and calls guests to 
marriage and other ceremonies. Except Bohoras all Muslims 
believe in pirs (saints) to whom they pray for children or for 
health and offer sacrifices and: gifts. Most craftsmen and 
husbandmen believe in Khandoba, Mhasoba, Mariai and Satvai, 
Hindu deities, to whom they make gifts and offer vows and 
whom they worship either privately or publicly. Pilgrimage 
to Macca is very rare but many persons visit the fairs of local 
saints. 


When a woman is in labour a midwife is sent for. The mid- 
wife delivers the woman, buries the naval-cord in a corner 
where the mother is afterwards.bathed. If the child is a boy 
the midwife is paid higher than if it were a girl. Village 
Muslims, particularly husbandmen, worship on the fifth day 
the goddess Satvai (Mother Sixth), who is supposed to register 
the destiny of the child on the sixth night after birth. A silver 
human tooth and a small silver sickle are the objects of 
- worship. The tooth and the sickle are laid in a winnowing 
basket with a platter containing the heart and head of a goat 
and boiled rice, half a dry cocoakernel, two betel leaves and 
a betelnut and a marking-nut with a needle through it. Before 
these things the mother burns incense and bows, The ceremony 
is marked with a feast given to friends and relations. In some 
families mutton is served at this feast while in pther families 
rice and split pulse sauce are served. After the birth of 
a child, the members of the family are ceremonially unclean 
for forty days during which the house images of saints are not 
worshipped. 


The mother is given a ceremonial bath that day and is dressed 
in a new sadi dnd bodice. She is also made to put on new 
glass bangles. Friends and relations are treated to pulac (rice 
and mutton cooked together) or batga (rice and mutton cooked 
separately). In the evening the child is dressed in a cap and 
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a frock, and its hands and feet are adorned with silver orna- 
ments. The women gather near the cradle, put the child into 
it and sing songs as they rock the cradle. Before naming the 
child a piece of sandlewood is wrapped in a handkerchief, waved 
about the cradle, and is passed from one woman to another 
with the words, “Take this moon and give the sun”. After 
repeating this several time, they lay the piece of wood in the 
cradle by the side of the child and name the child. The child’s 
name is often chosen by the k@zi according to the position of its 
birth stars. Sunta (circumcision) is performed any time 
between the boy’s third and twelfth year, the younger age 
being always preferred. The ceremony when elaborately 
performed may extend over three or four days. A bvoth with 
a muhirtmedh (lucky post) is raised in front of the house and 
the boy to be circumcised is rubbed with turmeric paste for two 
days. “A biyapari feast is held on the second day when women 
friends and relations are asked and five unwidowed women 
observing a fast are treated to a special dinner. On the third 


_day the boy, after a ceremonial bath, dresses in a jama and 


Marriage. 


a sultani shera (a veil made of a network of flowers) and goes 
in a procession on horseback to the mosque to say the prayers. 
On return home after dinner in the evening the boy is seated 
on a chauratg (stool) and the barber who is called nabi 
(Prophet) or Khalifa (ruler) calles out “Din, Din”, and 
performs dextrously the circumcision. To dull the pain 
sometimes ganja (hempseed) or some such drug is administered 
to the boy. Next day the barber washes the wound, turns up 
the prepuse (foreskin) with a ghodi (wooden instrument), 
applies oil to the wound: and receives payment for his services 
from the father or relations of the boy. In poor families the 
ceremony is finished in a-day. Instead of going to the mosque 
the boy’s father brings the kazi to his house, the barber 
circumcises the boy in the) k@zi’s) presence, and the ceremony 
ends with a feast to friends and relations. The wound heals 
in ten to fifteen days. In honour of the recovery, a grand 
dinner is given to friends and relations. There is however now 
a tendency to reduce all this elaborate ceremony to a consider- 
able extent. 


Among Kolhapur Muslims, offers of marriage come from 
the boy’s parents. The boy’s father first sees the girl and then 
the girl’s father, the boy and if both the fathers are satisfied 
they consult the kazi and mauland over the birth stars of the 
boy and the girl. Finding the stars favourable they settle as 
to what sum the boy’s father is to pay the girl’s father as dowry 
for the girl. This sum is spent by the girl’s father in the 
marriage, and the boy’s father may spend very little. When 
both parties are rich enough to bear the costs, no sim is paid 
by the boy’s father to the girl’s father. Girls of poor and 
middle class families marry earlier than those from rich families 
who are often obliged to marry late on account of the want of . 
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suitable match. Caste endogmy and observation of some Hindu 
marriage customs still prevail in rural areas among the 
uneducated. Otherwise, during the last thirty years the 
Muslim. ceremonies have been much simplified. 


The well-io-do families have a betrothal a year or six months 
before marriage. At the betrothal which takes place on a lucky 
day fixed by the ka@zi, the bridegroom sends to the bride 
a present of a green sa@rz and a bodice and ornaments such as 
sari, colis and todas, and in return receives from the bride’s 
father a turban, a silver ring and a handkerchief. 


When the marriage day draws near a booth is built in front 
of the house with the muhtirtmedh (lucky post) planted in the 
ground at a lucky moment. At night the rajjaka, in which 
songs in the praise of Allah are sung to the music of drums, is 
performed by women of the family and in rich families by 
Dombins (professional female singers and drummers). While 
the singing and music go on, gulgulas, (small stuffed wheat 
cakes) and rahims (boiled rice flour balls made with milk, sugar 
and rosewater) are heaped in thename ofthe Allah in two 
miniature pyramids, one for the bride and the other for the 
bridegroom. After offering red cotton cord, flowers ond burnt 
incense to the heaps they are broken and the cakes and balls 
are handed to women, Next day, without his knowing it, 
a woman (with her hushand alive)* marks the bridegroom’s 
clothes with turmeric paste. This is called corhalad (secret 
turmeric) which is followed in evening by s@vhalad (public 
turmeric) ceremony in which the bride and bridegroom are 
tubbed with turmeric paste each separately and one after the 
other. This is followed by the biyapari feast at which incense 
is burnt in the name of Allah and the bride and bridegroom 
bow to him. Friends and relations make presents of clothes to 
the parents of the bride and bridegroom. A feast of puldav 
(rice cooked with mutton) is given to all male guests, 


The ceremony of turmeric-rubbing is followed by that of 
tel mendi (oil and henna). The henna paste is brought from 
the bride’s house by her sister who sitting behind a curtain 
rubs it on the bridegroom’s palms and gets a money present. 
The henna is then applied to the palms and soles of the bride.+ 


About ten o’clock at night the bridegroom’s friends 
and kinsmen seat him on horseback and escort him to the brides 
in a large procession. The bridegroom is dressed in a jama 
(long coat) and a mandil (turban) and over the dress a cloak 
of jasmine or other flowers covers the body from head to foot, 








*Like Hindus, the Muslims of Kolhapur, consider it inauspicious for widows to 
attend festal mectings. 


+Where Hindn customs prevail it is customary at this time to tie round the neck of the 
bride a, necklace of glass beads and adorn her hands and fingers with glass bangles and 
silver rings. 
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The bridegroom and his party then arrive at the marriage 
porch or hall where they are received and seated by 
bride’s kinsmen. The kdzi is then called to register the 
marriage. Two male vakils (agents) and two witnesses, 
one for the bride and other for the bridegroom, stand before 
the kazt and declare that they have agreed to this marriage 
and are ready to hear evidence. Before this, the witnesses 
should have directly approached the bride, and after repeating 
the name of the bridegroom and his age should have asked her 
whether she was willing to accept him in marriage or not. 
After hearing personally what the bride has to say they 
declare all that before the kdzi and the assembled guests. 
The kazt thereupon makes the bridegroom and the _bride’s 
father sit facing each other, and making each hold the other's 
right hand, registers the marriage. After the marriage is 
registered and the sum stipulated for the girl’s dowry is 
entered, the bridegroom says before all present that he has 
chosen her as his wife with the said sum of dowry. The bride's 
father declares that he gives his daughter to the bridegroom 
in marriage with all lawful ceremonies and with a certain sum 
as dowry. After this the bridegroom embraces his father-in- 
law and shakes hands and bows low to all present. Till two or 
three in the morning the bridegroom sits in the hall listening 
to singing and dancing girls. About dawn the bride’s brother 
calls the bridegroom to the women’s room. There the bride 
and bridegroom are made to sit on a cot side by side and 
allowed to see each other’s face, As they sit the k@zt takes 
a little sugar into his hand, puts it on the bride’s right shoulder 
and asks the bridegroom. whether he thinks sugar sweet or his 
wife sweet ; he answers the Kuran is the sweetest. The couple 
look at each other’s face in) a looking glass and each placing 
a hand on other’s back they bow five times to the Almighty.* 
The bride goes into the house and the bridegroom stays in the 
booth till noon when the varat (home-taking) procession starts. 
In this procession the bride sits in a carriage while the bride- 
groom rides a horse and escorts his bride to his house. On 
reaching the front gate he is met by his sisters and cousins who, 
before letting him in, make him promise to give his daughters 
in marriage to their sons. 


Musalmans bury their dead. When a Musalman dies some 
near relation with the Maulana goes to the market and buys 
a shroud seventy-five feet long for a man and ninety feet long 
for a woman and other things required for the funeral. These 
are rose-water, scents, sulphuret of antimony, aloe-lights, 
frankincense, and yellow earths; and in addition, frankincense 
oil and a flower-net when the dead isa woman. The dead is 
washed first with water boiled with bor and pomegranate leaves 
and then with soap-nut water, and laid on the back on a wooden 
board. The Maulana writes the creed, ‘there is No God but 





*If the couple is literate they together read the chapter of Peace from Kuran. 
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Allah and Mohammad is the prophet of Allah’ in aloe-powder 
on the chest and forehead of the dead and puts pieces of 
camphor at all the joints of the dead body. The body is then 
wrapped in shroud and placed in jandza (bier) and carried to 
the graveyard. Ag the body is borne to the graveyar:l, the 
funeral party, all of whom are men, accompany the dead body 
calling Kalma-i-Shahadat as they walk and recite verses 
from the Kuran, Every now and then on the way 
the bearers are relieved and at the idga@ (prayer place), 
they fall on their knees and pray to the Almighty. From 
this the corpse is carried to the grave and buried. As the 
grave is being filled all present go round the grave and throw 
in handfuls of earth. They close the grave and retiring forty 
paces fall on their knees and offer prayers to the Almighty for 
the dead. These prayers are called khatmas. All then return 
to the house of the deceased person, and offer kh@tmds on the 
spot where the dead body was washed and return to their 
homes. On the first day after the funeral the mourners are fed 
by their relations and friends on food..dressed at their own 
houses. On the morning of the third day.a ceremony called 
ziyarat is held in the house of mourning. The mourners go to 
the burial ground, white-wash the tomb and lay flowers, subjd 
(basil Ocymum pilosum) and sweatmeats beside it. Feasts in 
memory of the dead are held on the tenth and twentieth day and 
a grand feast on the fortieth day. Onthis day a garland of 
flowers is kept hanging from the centre of the roof on a large 
platter filled with a number of savoury dishes and the mourners 
burn incense hefore the platter and offer prayers for the soul of 
the dead. They then partake of the funeral feast, sometimes 
smoke tobacco but do not receive pan and return to their houses. 
In the evening is held the mauliid (Koran reading) and the 
maulana is paid for all his services in respect of the funeral. 
The only form of mourning laid down by Muhammadan law 
is in the case of the death of the head of the house, the strict 
seclusion of his widow. This lasts for four months and ten days. 
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PART IV—ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION, 
CHAPTER 4—GENERAL ECONOMIC SURVEY. 


THIS PART OF THE GAZETTEER IS DEVOTED to describe in some 
detail all the major factors which are an integral part of the 
economic life of the district. However, before going into 
these details it wil be helpful to the readers to have a vivid 
idea of the economic developments that have taken place in 
the district since the old Gazetteer was published (1886). It 
would serve as an introduction to the detailed study. 


The economic life of a people depends on the resources 
with which they are endowed in the shape of land, man power, 
capital, and on a proper organization and utilization of those 
resources for productive purposes. The term land may be 
taken to include different types of natural wealth. Man power 
connotes the werking population and their acquired skill. 
Capital is what has been savedvand invested. Organization of 
production is the way in’ which the available resources are 
put to productive use. The part that-all these factors play in 
building up the economic life of a community will naturally 
change with circumstances. Thus, productivity of land, as 
much as its acreage is of relevance in determining output; 
and that productivity can be inereased by clearing the land, 
draining and irrigating it and fertilizing it. 


From all these stand points Kolhapur district reveals some 
peculiar features of its economic organization which, interesting 
in themselves, help in understanding the life and problems 
of the people who inhabit it. 


In 1881, the then Kolhapur State had a population of 8,00,189. 
The Kolhapur district of today had a population of 12,27,547 
in 1951. The decrease in the area covered by these 
two censuses is of 214 square miles; the area in 1881 census 
was 2,816 square miles and was 2,794:'6 in 1951. Therefore 
the percentage of increase in the population over the period 
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of the last 70 years (1881-1951) can be placed at 53-4. Of the 
total population of the district, 6,36,990 persons or 51:89 per cent. 
were self-supporting persons’; and 3,80,878 or 31:02 per cent 
were earning dependents. 


The process of urbanization is an index of social as well as 
of the economic changes. In the census of 1881 the then 
Kolhapur State had five towns; in 1951 they had gone up to 19. 
In 1951, the percentage of urban population to the total 
population of the district was 22:6. Historically speaking the 
rate of growth in the urban population was far higher than 
that in the rural population. Since 1881 the rural population 
increased by 29-4 per cent., whereas the urban population 
showed an increase of 320 per cent. 


Agriculture wag the main source of livelihood to 9,28,265 persons 
or about 75:46 per cent. of the total population in 1951. This 
includes self-supporting persons as also earning and non-earning 
dependents. Out of these ag.many as 6,63,073 worked on their 
own farms and 1,54,023 were tenant cultiyators. 


The total area of Kolhapur district was 17,39,619 acres in 
1955-56 of which 9,69,058 acres were under the plough, 
1,07,879 acres were barren and uncultivable waste land and 
1,64,549 acres were culturable waste. Nearly 58 per cent. of 
the total cultivated area was in the eastern plains, mainly in 
the talukas of Gadhinglaj, Hatkanangale, Kagal, Karveer and 
Shirol. The proportion of cultivated area varied from taluka 
to taluka. The highest proportion (89-2) was in Kagal and 
the lowest (20:7) was in Bavada. 


Of the cultivated land jirayat formed 93 per cent. of the 
total cultivated area in 1955-56 ; the rest of the area is baggayat 
land cropped with the help of irrigation. In the same year 
forest occupied, about 11 per cent. of the total geographical 
area or nearly 40 per cent, of the total uncultivated area of 
the district. 


The main food crops of the district are rice, jowar, ragi, 
vardi, sava, bajari, maize, and wheat. Among the cereals tur, 
horse-gram, gram, black-gram, vatana and mug are important. 
Ground-nut and nigar are important among oil-seeds; tobacco 
among drugs and narcotics; chillies among condiments and 
spices; cotton among the fibre crops and sugar-cane among 
sugar crops. 


Since the last Gazetteer was published (1886) the crop-pattern 
has undergone various changes. The proportion of land under 
cereals, which was 70 in 1881-82, has gone down by about 
20 per cent. Among the cereals the area under rice has 
increased by about 22 per cent; while that under jowar declined 
by about 20 per cent, 
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The area under oil seeds, edible and non-edible, shot up to 
1,18,653 acres in 1955-56 from 34,175 in 1881-82. The most 
pronounced increase is in the area under groundnut. It 
increased from 27,543 acres in the year 1881-82 to 1,13,978 acres 
in 1955-56. In 1881-82, the acreage under tobacco was 10,193. 
It shot up to 36,100 in 1955-56. The percentage of gross 
irrigated area to total cultivated area came to 7:2 in 1955-56. 
Of the 66,779 irrigated acres of land, 1,593 acres were irrigated 
more than once. Sugarcane occupied 72 per cent. of the total 
irrigated area, food crops occupied 20 per cent., and the rest 
was occupied by non-food crops. 


As compared with the other districts of the Deccan, Kolhapur, 
with the moderate rainfall that it enjoys and with its rich 
land especially in the valleys of Dudhaganga, Krishna, Varna 
and Panchaganga, is more or less free from famine. No famine 
of a serious nature is reported to have occurred in this area 
during the present century. 


According to 1951 census, 79,176 persons (of whom 7,792 were 
women) were engaged in. various industries. Historically 
speaking industries began to develop in the old Kolhapur State 
round about 1925. Cotton textile, sugar, gur, manufacture of 
small mechanical devices and production of vegetable oil are 
the important among them. Among village industries, 
handloom-weaving, brick-making, tile-making and pottery, 
leather-working and tanning are important, 


Due to increase in irrigation facilities and supply of 
electricity, there seems to be™ sufficient justification for the 
belief that the sugar industry would become the most important 
industry in the district in days'to come. Another important 
prospective industry is the manufacture of aluminium, when 
electricity from the Koyna Hydel Project, becomes available. 
The first sugar factory began to operate in 1932. It produced 
14,281 tons of sugar in 1956-57 and employed, in 1957, 365 persons 
on a permanent basis and 403 on a seasonal basis. 


Co-operative management of industries is a new feature of 
industrial management and -has been adopted in the 
manufacture of sugar and in various village industries such as 
brick and tile-making, leather goods industry and tanning 
industry. In sugar industry arrangements for four co-operative 
sugar factories have reached the final stage (1956-57) and may 
start work in the near future. 


In addition to the cottotn textile mills at Kolhapur, there 
are at present (1957-58) about 150 power-loom factories with 
about 1,590 power-looms; they employ about 2,572 persons. 
Tt was in 1928 that the first power-loom factory was started. 


There were, in 1953-54, ten oil mills in the district. They 
employed 300 persons in all. The first mill was started in 
1912; the next three during the thirties and the remaining six 
during the forties. 
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According ‘to the census of 1951 ‘various types of trade— 
wholesale, retail, money-lending, banking and other financial 
business, real estate, and insurance-——provided the principal 
means of livelihood to 53,858 persons or about 4-4 per cent. of 
the population of the district. It also provided a subsidiary 
means of livelihood to 9,894 or about 0-8 per cent. of the total 
population. Excluding dependents, self-supporting persons 
engaged in trade were 14,417 of whom 10,171 or 70:5 per cent. 
belonged to urban areas. Avery large proportion (80-4) of 
self-supporting persons engaged in trade and commerce, were 
engaged in retail trade. 


Tn the 19th century, Kolhapur city was an important trade 
centre, through which passed various articles of day to day 
necessity. According to the cld Gazetteer the chief articles 
of export from the town were grains, earthenware, cattle and 
chillies ; of imports salt, coconuts, dates, piece-goods, iron and 
sugar. , 


At present (1957-58).the chief articles of import are, building 
material, iron. brass, tin, stainless-steel, coal, grains, grocery, 
cloth and medicines. Among the exports gur, tobacco, cotton, 
cotton-seeds, ground-nuts, sweet-oil, oil-cakes, bajri and jowar 
are important. 


The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act (1939) was 
made applicable to Kolhapur State in 1945. In accordance with 
the provisions of the Act, the Kolhapur market was regulated 
from 15th October 1945. A. full fledged market department 
came into existence from Ist June 1946. At present (1956-57) 
in addition to Kolhapur, the market at Gadhinglaj is also 
regulated. The commodities regulated at Kolhapur are gur and 
ground-nuts ; and at Gadhinglaj gur, ground-nuts and chillies. 


There were in 1956-57, 1,508 dealers registered under the 
Sales Tax Act (1946) and their total turnover was to the tune 
of Rs. 30-28 crores. Within the district, Kolhapur city had the 
largest number of dealers (714) with a total turnover of about 
Rs. 17-16 crores. 


Since the old Gazetteer was published considerable changes 
have taken place in the sphere of finance both in rural and in 
urban areas. The most remarkable feature of these develop- 
ments is active Government participation in financial 
activity and regulation by Government of financial institutions 
and their operations. 

The money lender as an institution of credit is very old in 
India and continues to play even today an important role in 
the rural finance of the district. It is believed that they 
probably supply about 80 per cent. of the total credit 
requirements of the rural area of the district. They may not 
however continue to hold the same predominent position in 
future in view of Governmental regulation of their activities 
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and in view of competition from the growing number of 
institutional agencies that are being set up for the supply of 
finance to the cultivator. 


Another important landmark in rural finance is the 
introduction of Governmental agencies to advance seasonal 
loans. Some kind of a gap in the structure of rural credit 
was created as a result of the enforcement of the Bombay 
Agricultural Debt Relief Act, 1939, which made alienation of 
land difficult and therefore made moneylenders extremely 
cautious in advancing loans. To meet to some extent the lacuna 
thus caused the Government of Bombay initiated a system 
of crop or seasonal finance; the principal agencies of the 
system are: co-operative societies; Revenue department; 
grain depots and persons authorised under section 54 of the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947, Through these 
agencies loans are advanced, against the security of crops grown 
by them, to persons who are parties to the proceedings under 
the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act. The Bombay 
State Co-operative Bank has also-followed a liberal policy of 
crop finance, both in favour of money crops and foodgrains. 


Another important landmark in rural finance is the introduction 
of co-operative societies and banks, which endeavour not 
only to meet the short and long term credit requirements of 
the cultivator but also to fetch good prices for their products. 
Thus they attack the problem of rural finance from two 
directions. On the one side they try to ensure that the 
cultivator gets advances at reasonable rates and on reasonable 
conditions. On the other side they try to increase his receipts 
by helping him to get better prices for his products. 
The various co-operative societies and banks working in the 
district are: (1) agricultural co-operative credit societies ; 
(2) multipurpose societies ; (3) non-agricultural credit societies 
and (4) district central co-operative banks. 


Among the agencies that mop up small savings, postal 
savings banks are the most important in view of their 
suitability to tap rural areas, their prestige and the confidence 
of the public enjoyed by them, The National Saving Scheme 
is another important scheme mopping up small savings. Its 
beginning could be traced to the First World War when 
Government issued postal cash certificates. 


Joint stock banks do banking business in urban areas. 
Three such banks have their registered offices in the district. 
They confine their sphere of activity to urban areas and 
generally advance short term loans. The formation of the 
State Bank of India is another landmark in modern banking 
in India. The State Bank is trying to tap rural areas and to 
widen its sphere of activities. Recently Government has also 
entered upon the scene and has advanced loans and assistance 
to village, cottage and other industries in quite a number of 
ways. 

(G.Gr.) L-c VE 768—14 
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During the last 70 years, vast improvements in the means 
of transport and communications have taken place. The old 
Gazetteer mentions that new roads of 300 miles were made 
during 1845 and 1854. It goes on “At present (1883), besides 
several small roads, Kolhapur has four main lines of 
communication, one the Poona-Belgaum road running north 
and-south, and three the Kolhapur-Amba pass, the Kolhapur- 
Phonda pass and the Sankeshwar-Parpoli pass Roads, running 
west towards the coast.” At present (1957-58) excluding 
village roads Kolhapur has a total of 998 road mileage. 
Besides increase in the total number of miles there is a striking 
change in the surface of roads. All the national highways and 
state highways have at least black top surface and are motorable 
throughout the year. The condition of major district roads 
has also improved considerably. 


It was on April 21, 1891, that a meter guage railway line 
between Miraj and Kolhapur was opened for traffic. This 
line, about 30 miles in the district, serves Kolhapur district. 
Sugar and gur.are transported ‘by the railway. Moreover, 
during the months of monsoon when country craft cannot ply 
the railhead at Kolhapur serves admirably for passenger 
as well as for goods traffic between Ratnagiri ang Bombay. 


¥ : 
In the matter of postal communications, the district is fairly 
well served. From 17 post offices (two chief disbursing offices, 
one town sub-office and 14 sub-offices) in 1886 the number has 
now gone up to 148 of which one is head office, 15 sub-offices 
and 132 branch--offices. At present there are 14 telegraph 
offices. In addition to this, there are telephone exchanges, with 
trunkline alignment; at Kolhapur, Jaisingpur and Ichalkaranji. 


A new landmark in passenger transport is the advent of the 
Bombay State Road Transport Corporation, set up by 
Government in pursuance of their general policy of nationalising 
road transport. The Kolhapur division of the Corporation 


covers the entire district and exclusively undertakes passenger 
transport. 


CHAPTER 5—AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


In THE YEAR 1951, NEARLY 76 PER CENT. OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 
of the Kolhapur district was engaged in agriculture. 
A comparison of the decennial census figures over the past 
seventy years indicates the trends underlying the variations 
in agricultural population from decade to decade. However, 
such a course is not possible for two reasons. Firstly, the 
decennial census figures, owing to changes in the methods of 
enumeration and classification, do not provide a consistent 
record, from decade to decade, of the changes in the structure 
of population actually engaged in agriculture. Secondly, the 
merger of the former Kolhapur State in 1949 renders the 
figures of 1951 census of Kolhapur district difficult of 
comparison with the earlier figures. Nevertheless, these changes 
can be broadly gauged from the figures of population given in 
the census reports under the head “Rural”, which includes 
not only persons engaged in agriculture and allied occupations 
but also those engaged in non-agricultural occupations. These 
figures indicate that, during the past seven decades, the increase 
in rural population has not kept pace with that in urban 
population. The following. table brings out this point: —~ 



































TABLE No. 1. 
Rura, ano Ursan Popunation or KotHarur Drstricr (1881-1951). 
eine eee it  paeememmencel 
| =~ Lr aRurall i ™ Urban 
Year, | ‘Total —s i a ee 
Population. Per cent. Per cent. 
Number. of total Number of total 
| population. population. 
a es * SAR Ae aera (rr Cn 
1831 ..  8,00,189 7,34,166 91°38 66,023 82 
1891 .. 9,138,131 8,37,042 917 76,089 8°3 
1901 .., 910,011 8,00,964 88-0 1,09,047 12°0 
! i : 
Sit ..| 883,441 | 7,438,960 | 89:3 89,481 10°7 
1921. 883,726 | 7,290,014 | 874 1,04,712 | 126 
1931 | 957,187 | 821,574 85°8 1,35,568 14-2 
1041 10,92,046 9,20,111 84°38 1,71,935 15-7 
"1961 a 12,27,547 | —9,50,090 77:4 2,977,457 226 





(a.0.P.) L-o VE 768-—14a 
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During the period 1881-1941, the total population increased 
from 8,00,189 to 10,92,046, an addition of 2,91,857 persons during 
sixty years. The increase in the decade 1941-51 is more 
pronounced. In 1951 the total population increased by 1,35,501. 
Broadly speaking the totaleincrease in population during the 
period 1881-1951 is of the order of 53:4 per cent. 


As against this increase, the rural population increased from 
7,34,166 to 9,50,090, an increase of 29-4 per cent. over the 
population of 1881. Urban population, on the other hand, 
increased by as much as 320 per cent. This shows that increase 
in the rural population has not kept pace with that in the 
urban population. Actually, the proportion of the rural 
population to the total has been on the decline which became 
very evident in the last decade. It has dwindled from 
91:8 per cent. in 1881 to 84:3 in 1941 and to 77-4 per cent. in 
1951. In technical terms, the urban population has shown 
an accelerating rate of increase at each of the past censuses, 
while the rural population has shown a de-celerating rate of 
increase. The following table gives the population of towns 
in the district: — 


TABLE No. 2. 


Urpan PoPuLation In Kotuapur DISTRIict IN 1951. 














l | 
| Percent- | Percent- 
| age ago 
Popu- | Popu- | Popula- increase | increase 
Town, Taluka lation | lation | tion in (+) or (+) or 
or Peta, in in 1951. decrease | decrease 
18st. | 1941, (—) in (—) in 
1941 1951 
| over 1881 | over 1881 
; H popula- | popula- 
j tion. tion, 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Ajra ..| Ajra of NA. 4,258 5,353 
Gadhinglaj ..| Gadhinglaj ..| 5,002 | 9,017 8,546 | +80°3 | -70-9 
Ichalkaranji. Hatkanangale .{ 9,107 | 18,573 | 27,428 | 4108°9 | +201+1 
Hupari ..| Hatkanangale ,| NA. 4,799 7,039 
Vadgeon ..| Hatkanangale .| NA. 5,003 6,178 


Pattankodoli. | Hatkanangale | N.A. 4,850 5,993 











Kumbhoj ..| Hatkanangale | ‘N.A. N.A. 5,968 
Rukadi ..| Hatkanangale N.A. 4,319 5,375 
Alte Kasba ..| Hatkanangale NLA. N.A, 5,214 





Kagal ..| Kagal ..| 6,371 8,031 9,821 +26°] 549 
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Percent- | Percent- 
age age 
i Popu- | Popu- | Popula- | increase | increase 
Town. ; Taluka lation | lation | tionin (+) or (+-) or 
or Peta. in in 1951. decrease | decrease 
1881. | 1941, (—)in | (Jin 
1941 1951 
over 1881 | over 188] 
popula- | popula- 
tion. tion. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | 7 
| | 
Mourgud .. Kagal NLA, 4,524 6,637 
Kapashi | Kagal NA. | NA 3,562 
t 
Kolhapur | Karvir 38,599 | 93,032 | 136,835 | 141-0 | --25°5 
Koddi(Kasaba)| Panhala N.A. 6,749 7,597 
Malkapur Shahuwadi .., NvA, 2,840 3,299 
Shirol Shirol 6,944 | 9,689 1} © 10,131 +38'8 +45'9 
Kurandwad ..| Shirol | 7,138 | 9,026 9,744 +26°4 +-36'°5 
Jaisingpur Shirol | NA 3,884 6,048 
Nandani Shiro] : | N.A, NA. 5,699 
| | 
a Ey eS 








In 1951 there were 19 towns in the district, seven being in the 
taluka of Hatkanangle alone.There were only six towns in 
1881 in the area which now constitutes Kolhapur district. The 
population of Kolhapur city increased by 141 per cent. during 
1881-1941 and by 47 per cent. in the decade 1941-51 alone. 
This was mainly due to the increased tempo of industrialisation 
which could be witnessed in the former Kolhapur State 
in general and in Kolhapur town (the then state capital and 
present district headquarters) in particular. Similarly, the 
population of Ichalkaranji (headquarters of Hatkanangle 
taluka) increased by 104 per cent. during 1881-1941 while in the 
decade 1941-51 alone, the increase was about 49 per cent. 
Ichalkaranji is an important centre of power-loom weaving 
industry which is advancing at a rapid pace in the district. 


Out of the 19 towns, ten (viz., Ajra, Hupari, Pattankodoli, 
Kumbhoj, Rukadi, Murgud, Kapashi, Malakapur, Jaisingpur 
and Nandani) had sprung up only after 1941. Among these 
Hupari (in Hatkanangle taluka) is an important village 
industries centre and is famous for silver ware. 
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CHAPTER 5. The following table shows talukawise distribution of urban 
Agriculture and @Md rural population of the district: — 
Irrigation. 
comer TABLE No. 3. 
RuraL AND URBAN PopULATION IN KoLHapur DISTRICT 
(TaLUKAWISE), 1951. 























| hy 
Taluka. Total Rural. | Urban. Forel tefotal 
population. 
| 
Ajra wf 89,025 53,672 5,358 90°9 
Bavada | 62,922 52,922 Soe 100 
Bhudargad 65,929 65,929 icihexe 100 
Gadhinglaj wf 1,112,397 1,02,851 8,546 92°3 
Hatkanangale . .| 169,700 | 106,516 63,185 62:8 
Kagal ob 110,734 91,714 19,020 81'8 
Karvir . | 2,66,209 1,29,464 | — 1,86,836 48-0 
Panhala * | 96,379 88,782 1,597 912 
Radhanogori ..|F /BASOBIL | 87,205 ee 100 
Shahuwadi | 86,785 | 83,466 | 3,209 96+2 
Shirol | 121,102 | 87,670 $3,622 12'3 
Total ..| 12,27,547 9,50,090 2,717,457 77°4 














The talukas of Bavda, Bhudargad and Radhanagari are 
purely rural. In the Karvir and Hatkanangle talukas we find 
that the proportion of the urban population to the total is 
51-4 and 37-2 per cent, respectively. These two talukas are 
noted for their commercial and industrial activities. The rest 
of the talukas are predominantly rural. 


In the 1951 census the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture and in various allied occupations was recorded. 
This is shown in the following tables: ~ 
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Agriculture is the main source of livelihood to 9,28,265 persons 
including self-supporting persons, both earning and non-earning, 
besides providing subsidiary occupation to a fairly large number 
of persons. In table Nos. 4 and 5 above are included persons 
engaged in agricultural cultivation; land owners cultivating 
and non-cultivating; ‘farm labourers; labourers working jn 
forests: and persons engaged in rearing, breeding and 
dealing in livestock. The majority of the workers on the land 
are the cultivating owners, numbering 6,63,073 who work on their 
own farms. Tenant cultivators who numbered 1,54,023 come 
next. Agricultural labourers, who work on other people’s 
farms for wages in cash or kind, numbered 84,636. The non- 
cultivating owners of land, numbering 26,533, usually give out 
their lands to tenant cultivators on rent. The number of 
persons engaged in occupations allied to agriculture was 
2,539. Of these, 250 were forest..labourers who collect 
wood fuel and burn firewood for charcoal ; 2,180 were engaged 
in breeding and rearing of livestock. Persons engaged in live- 
stock business usually keep good quality cattle, buffaloes, and 
pack animals. They also keep sheep, goats and poultry. 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE GIVES THE NUMBER OF RAINY DAYS and 
average rainfall recorded at a few raingauge stations in 
Kolhapur district. 
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KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


Data and number of stations are not sufficient to bring out 
that rainfall decreases from South to North on the Sanyadries 
and that aititudes also make difference in the rainfall received 
at different places. Region with higher altitude in the 
north gets more rain than that with similar altitude in the 
south, In spite of insufficient data, however, the table vividly 
brings out the marked variation in rainfall from West to East. 
It may be stated broadly that the range between the maximum 
and the minimum is large and vagaries of rainfall are great. 
It is indeed rightly said that in Kolhapur district rainfall 
changes from mile to mile, 


Due to variation in rainfall from year to year (and from 
place to place) it is difficult to divide the district into distinct 
rainfall zones. On the basis of rainfall returns for a series 
of years, however, three broad divisions may be defined ; 
(i) the western zone, receiving heavy and assured rainfall and 
comprising the talukas of Shahuwadi, Panhala (part), Radha- 
nagari, Bhudargad, Ajra and» Bavda; (ii) the central zone, 
receiving moderate but fairly regular rainfall and comprising 
Panhala (part), Karvir (part), Kagal, (part), and Gadhinglaj 
talukas; and (iii) the eastern zone, receiving irregular and 
uncertain rainfall and comprising the talukas of Hatkanangle, 
Shirol, Karvir (part) and Kagal (part). 


It should be clear from the table that most of annual rainfall 
(kharif rains, so to say) of the district takes place between 
June and November. During June-September, the district 
receives highest rainfall from the south-west monsoon. By the 
end of September, the south-west monsoon loses its strength 
and gives way to the north-east monsoon, which provides rabi 
rain to the eastern part of the district. The middle part of 
the district gets some rain from the north-east monsoon which 
is helpful for rabi sowing and for sugarcane. The eastern part 
has to depend on the rains of this monsoon for the maturing 
of jowar and wheat. 


ALL THE CULTIVABLE LAND IN THE District falls under one of 
the three categories, namely jirayat (dry crop land), bagayat 
(irrigated land) and rice lands. Dry crop lands on account of 
their dependence on the monsoon, are further divided into 
kharif (early monsoon) and rabi (late monsoon) lands. Kharif 
crops are brought to maturity by the rains of south-west 
monsoon whereas rabi crops depend on north-east monsoon, 
dew and irrigation. 


Kharif season, which commences in June and terminates in 
September, draws its rainfall mainly from the south-west 
monsoon and from the ante-monsoon showers in May. An 
average rainfall of 69” received during this season is on the 
whole fairly distributed. The main kharif crops of the district 
are :—paddy, kharif jowar, bajri, ragi, Italian millets, kodra, 
vari, sava, Maize, turi, kulith, udid, chavali, groundnut, niger, 
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sugarcane, chillies, brinjals, tomatoes, bhendi, cucurbits and leafy 
vegetables. Sowing and reaping of these crops roughly coincides 
with the commencement and termination of the monsoon. 
With the exception of sugarcane, sowing is ‘generally done 
between mid June and mid July and harvesting between the 
middle of September and the end of November. Kharif Jowar, 
however, is harvested between the middle of December and the 
middle of January. Crops like chillies, turi and cotton are 
harvested in September, December, January and February 
respectively. 


In the heavy rainfall zone paddy, ragi, Italian millet, kodra, 
vari, sava and rala are the main crops grown. In the central 
and eastern zone, kharif jowar, turi, groundnut, cotton, tobacco, 
chillies and all pulses are grown. Sugarcane, which is the main 
cash crop of the district, is grown all along the river valleys. 
Planting of tobacco is generally done in August and it is 
harvested in January. Planting of sugarcane commences from 
November onwards and is'‘over by the end of January. Cultivators 
take ratoon crop of sugarcane at least for four years. There 
is also the practice of planting of cane by the rajooing method, 
especially in the month of August. This is a 16 month crop. 
Kharif jowar and groundnut grown in central and eastern zone 
are dibbled by marking the lands by a marker. Cotton crop is 
grown as a miscellaneous crop generally along with chillies. 
Sowing is over by the end of July. 


Rabi crops such as shalu jowar, gram and wheat are grown 
in parts of central zone and eastern zone, along the river- 
banks submerged during floods. The moisture retained by the 
soil from monsoon showers, raing received from north-east 
monsoon and dew are sufficient for these crops. In the western 
zone, after the harvest of paddy, crops such as watana (field 
peas), val and gram are taken in the lands retaining sufficient 
moisture. Advantage of north-east monsoon rainfall is also 
taken. Wherever watering facilities are available, wheat, 
onions, garlic and vegetables such as carrots, radish, cabbage, 
brinjals and tomatoes are the other crops grown after the 
harvesting of paddy. 


ALMOST THE WHOLE OF THE WESTERN HALF OF THE DISTRICT is 
covered by the basaltic Sahyadri ranges. The land gradually 
slopes towards the east into the Deccan plateau which is gently 
undulating with ridges and valleys. Due to these topographical 
features, the soils in the district vary from tract to tract, so 
much so that even in a single village, as between field and field, 
a variety of soils from rich-loam to poor thin murmad is met 
with. 


The soils are derived mainly from trap, except in the forest 
covered mountainous area in the west where they are of 
lateritic origin. The laterite overlies the trap rock. Conse- 
quently, in the western portion the hill tops and ridges are 
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covered with lateritic soils; while in the valleys the soils are 
of mixed character, varying in colour from brownish to reddish. 
In the eastern portion, due to its undulating nature, deeper soils 
are formed in the low-lying parts, while the ridges are covered 
by shallow soils, more or less partially eroded. 


Physiographically, Kolhapur district can be divided into 
three broad sail zones: (a) the western part, with heavy rainfall 
(is mountainous and woody and is covered with lateritic soils) ; 
(b) the fertile central part, with brownish well-drained soils. 
of neutral reaction ; and (c) the dry eastern zone, with precarious 
rainfal] and covered with medium black soil of varying depth. 
































The following table shows the chernical and _ physical 
characteristics : --- 
TABLE No. 7, 
Composition oF Soins in Kotyapur District. 
Particulars, Laterite, Brown gen er 
Local names. Tambad. Halki kali Madhyam or 
Bhari kali. 
Colour Red to brow- Reddish brown | Gray to deop 
nish red, black. 
Depth a s3 3” BB" 5-8 
Drainage Good. Excellent. Good. 
Topography Undulating,. Undulating. a or less 
at. 
Erosion Nil. Slightly Nil. 
Sand, (per cent.) 35-40 45-50 10-15 
Silt (per cent.) 25-30 20-25 30-40 
Clay (per cent.) 25-35 20-25 35-50 
Lime (CaCo8) (per cent.) .. Nil. 1-3 1-5 
eee ak eae en mn 
pu 4°50 - 6°50 6°50 - 7°50 7°50 ~ 8°50 
Nitrogen (per cent.) ..| 0°08 = 0°10 0:05 — 0°08 0:06 - 0°08 
Phosphoric acid (mg. per to to to. 
) cent.) (P205) available. 0:00 - 5:00 10°00 ~ 15°00; 15°00 — 20°00 
Potash (mg. per cent). (K20) 





15:00 - 26°00 | 20°00 ~ 25°00 | 20°00 - 25°00 
available, . 


a el 
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Lateritic soils (tambad mati) occur mainly in the western 
hilly tracts of heavy rainfall, on the hill tops and in the ridges 
which are not covered by forest. They are found in the western 
parts of Karvir, Bhudhargad and Ajra and the whole of Shahu- 
wadi, Panhala, Radhanagari and Bavada talukas. They are red 
to brownish-red in colour, mostly eroded and shallow with 
good drainage. The soils are acidic with low phosphoric 
contents and liming has been found to be beneficial. They are 
not retentive of moisture and hill millets are predominantly 
taken from them. When terraced, applications of nitrogen and 
phosphorus are found quite useful and in such cases paddy crop 
can also be taken from the soil. 


Under forests, which abound in valuable trees like teak, 
undi, jambul ete., the soils are fertile and rich in humus. 


In the valleys, lateritic soils are mixed with trap soils. 
They vary in colour from brown to black, are fairly deep 
retentive of moisture. Paddy is the main crop of this area 
and in the rabi season val is also grown wherever possible. 
Due to the deforestation of the forests, the soils are well 
supplied with nitrogen and organic matter but are very poor 
in phosphorus and potash. The paddy crop, therefore, responds 
well to the application of phosphorus and potash. 


Brown soils (halki kali mati) are found in the talukas of 
Hatkanangle, Karvir and Radhanagari and parts of the 
Bhudhargad and Ajra talukas in the transition tract. They are 
mainly derived from trap and are dark brown in colour, with 
a reddish tinge. They are rich and fertile with excellent 
granular structure, almost neutral in reaction and well supplied 
with calcium. These soils respond well to the application of 
fertilizers. As this tract receives a guaranteed rainfall of 
40”-50’, conditions in the tract are optimum for most of the 
crops. Rice, jowar, and groundnut are grown on these soils 
in kharif season. Sugarcane and vegetables are taken wherever 
irrigation facilities are available. Jaggery produced from 
sugarcane grown in these soils, is well-known throughout 
India. 


Medium and Deep Black Soils (madhyam or bhari kali mati) 
are found in the talukas of Shirol, Hatkanangle, Karvir, Kagal 
and Gadhinglaj. ‘They are also derived from trap and vary 
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in depth considerably, from place to place. In the river valleys, CHAPTER 5. 
the soils are deep. Medium deep soils are grey in colour with agriculture and 
good granular structure and drainage. The deeper soils are hd pos 
more black in colour and more clayey. Lime nodules occur in Medium and Deep 
plenty and pH value is between 7°5 and 8-0. The soils are calat 
quite fertile and good crops of kharif jowar and groundnut are 

obtained. They are fairly rich in phosphorus contents and the 

crops respond well to the application of nitrogen to these soils. 

As drainage is good, the soils are amenable to irrigation and 
consequently paddy, sugarcane and vegetables can be success- 

fully taken from them. 


BEFORE THE MERGER OF PRINCELY States (ie. before 1949), Lawn Uriusaa- 
the total area of Kolhapur State, including that of jahagirs, was 9 ™°™ 
20,67,294* acres. Immediately after the constitution of Kolhapur 
district in 1949-50, which then did not include’ the 
talukas of Katkol and Raibag of the former State, the total area 
of the district was reported to be 17,00,700 acres. Thanks to 
the improvement in reporting and to the reorganisation of the 
agencies collecting agricultural statistics in the merged and 
integrated areas, in 1955-56 the total geographical area of the 
district was reported to be 17,39,619+. acres. 


A major portion of the district forms an irregular part of 
the South Deccan plateau. The western and central zones, being 
very proximate to the Sahyadri ranges, are naturally more hilly 
than the eastern zone. The following table shows the 
distribution of cultivated and uncultivated areas in Kolhapur 
district in 1955-56: — 


aa i a 


*P. C, Patil, Regional Survey of Economic Resources, Indie, Kolhapur 1950. 
+ Chandgad Taluka Hizeluded, See foot note at the end of the Chapter. 
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The total cultivated area in the district formed about 
56 per cent. of the total geographical area. This, of course, 
included cropped areas which were kept fallow during the 
current year and excluded areas which were cultivated more 
than once during an agricultural year. The eastern plains, 
mainly the talukas of Gadhinglaj, Hatkanangale, Kagal, Karvir 
and Shirol, occupied nearly 58 per cent. of the total cultivated 
area. Among the hilly talukas of the west, Bavada taluka 
recorded the lowest area under cultivation (ie. about three per 
cent, of the cultivated area) because of its proximity to the 
Sahyadris. 


It is further interesting to note that the percentage of 
cultivated area to total area varied significantly from taluka 
to taluka. In Kagal taluka it was as high as 89-2 while in 
the Bavada mahal it stood only at 20-7. This shows that the 
talukas in the eastern part<possess the highest acreage under — 
cultivation vis-a-vis the total geographical area and secondly 
it also bears out that within each of these talukas the proportion _ 
of total cultivated area to the total geographical area ~ 
is much larger than jn the talukas of the hilly west. 


The cultivated area in Kolhapur district falls under 
two major heads namely, jirayat (dry land) and bagayat 
(irrigated land). The jirayat land, which formed 93 per cent, 
of total cultivated area in 1955-56, is cropped only with the 
help of rain water, while the bagayat land (7 per cent.) is 
cropped with the help of irrigation, mainly lift irrigation. 


Forests in Kolhapur district occupied in 1955-56 an area of 
3,10,521 acres which is about 11 per cent. of the total 
geographical area and nearly 40 per cent. of the total 
uncultivated area of the district. As it should be, the talukas 
on the west have considerable area under forests. The talukas 
of Bhudargad, Radhanagari and Shahuwadi taken together, 
account for about 61 per cent. of the total area under foresis 
in the district. In contrast to this, however, are the eastern 
talukas of Gadhinglaj, Hatkanangale, Kagal and Shirol, 
possessing only four per cent. of the total area under forests. 


The following table shows talukawise distribution of forests 
under the charge of the Forest Department in. 1955-56: — 
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TABLE No. 9. CHAPTER 5. 
Agriculture and 
AREA IN CHARGE OF ForEst DEPARTMENT IN KOLHAPUR crrigation. 
District, 1955-56. ‘ Lanp Utirisa- 
TION, 
aa eT ete Tigi ey ie Pe Forest Area. 
| Area in acres under forests. 
Range. Talukas included = |-—~--———-—-, —-- 
in the range. Reserved. | Protected. Total. 
1, Karvir . Karvir, ae 18,678 9,777 23,455 
Radhanagari (Pt.), 
Hatkanangale, 
Kagal (Pt.). 
2, Panbala ..| Panhala, ee 49,013 19,846 68,859 
Bavda (Pt.), 
Shahuwadi (Pt.). 
8. Bhudargad ..| Bhudargad, ea 46,312 20,941 | 67,253 
Kagal (Pt.), 
Ajra (Pt.). 
4, Vishalyad ..| Shahuwadi (Pt-) 4 44,626 4,254 48,880 
5, Ajra _.| Ajra (Pt.), = 15,684 17,279 32,968 
CGudhinglaj , 
Kagal (Pt.) 
6. Radhanagari .. Radhanagari (Pt.) 65,227 18,444 83,671 
and } 
Bavda (Pt.). | 
7, Bavda .. Bavda (Pt.) { Nil. 18,277 18,277 
Kolhapur District. 2,34.540 1,08,818 $,43,858 
! 





SS a TT 


Note :—-Pt. = Part. 


It will be observed that total area under forests, as recorded 
in the previous table and in the above table does not agree with 
each other.* 


Kumri cultivation (wood-ash tillage) is practised mainly in Kumri Cultivation, 
the hilly regions of the west. Shrubs and bushes on the farm 
land are burnt and then seeds of nachana and varai are 
broadeast. The cultivators raise the crop for about two years 
and leave the area to rest for a period of about ten years after 
which the cycle is again repeated. In some cases, the cycle 








* Tho main causes of this discrepancy are :—(i) The dates of reporting the area figures 
for annual raports differ in the cage of the Forest and Revenue Departments, Forest 
department statistizs ace for tho financial year whereas Revenue Department statistics 
arefor the agricultural year. (ii) As a result of the merger of Btatos (1949) the 
forest areas of the then States are now managed by the Forest Department. They are 
not yet legally constituted as Reserved and Protected forests and the work in this 
connection is in progress (1956-57). However, for the time being, such areas are shown 
by the Forest Department as forest areas whereas in some cases Revenue Department 
shows them as waste lands. 
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is as short as of four to five years. Formerly, vast areas of 
forest land were given out for kumri cultivation to the villagers. 
Most of these lands have now become barren due to heavy 
soil erosion resulting from repeated kumri cultivation. After 
the merger of the former, Kolhapur State, however, the 
practice was discontinued. Thereafter the people satisfied their 
land hunger by kumri cultivation on waste lands in charge of 
the Revenue Department. Now, since these waste lands are 
getting impoverished by kumri cultivation, villagers have 
started turning their eyes to the virgin forest lands in charge 
of the Forest Department. 


Forest products are divided into two main classes, major 
and minor. Major forest products comprise mainly wood (i.e. 
timber and fuel). The total coupe revenue in Kolhapur district 
in 1955-56 amounted to Rs. 73,166. Minor products in the 
district are kaju fruits, watsol, amsol, honey and wax, ghaymori 
phade, mano fruits, bibi fruits, apta temburni leaves, sawat 
cotton, lavala kuchal seed, shembi bark, wavding, karanj seed 
and hirda fruits. . They yielded a revenue of Rs. 26,086. Among 
the minor products hirda fruits are a major contributor to the 
revenue ; next in importance are shikekai and apta temburni 
leaves. 


Culturable waste lands come next in importance (about 
21 per cent.) to forests which occupied the highest acreage of 
uncultivated area: These include all lands available for 
cultivation, whether not taken up for cultivation or abandoned 
after five years for one reason or the other. Such lands may 
be either fallow or covered with shrubs and jungles which are 
not put to any use. They may be assessed or unassessed and 
may lie in isolated blocks or within cultivated holdings. This 
category also includes lands once cultivated but not cultivated 
for five years in succession. 


The remaining 39 per cent, of uncultivated area is distributed 
mainly under three categories. Permanent pastures and other 
grazing lands stand next to culturable waste lands. Barren 
land and mountains occupy a considerable part of the district. 
The area occupied by buildings, roads and railways and water 
(ie., land put to non-agricultural uses) was 6 per cent. of the 
total uncultivated area. The area under other categories, 
namely, “other fallows” and “land under miscellaneous 
tree crops and groves” was almost insignificant. 


The gross cropped area of the district has been recorded as 
9,37.674 acres in 1955-56, of which 19,061 acres of land are 
cropped more than once; hence net cropped area in the district 
in that. year comes to 9,18,613. It is interesting to study how 
this cropped area is distributed as between food and non-food 
crops as also in different seasons. The following tables bring 
out these features very clearly: — 
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Most of the crops in the district are taken in kharif season. 
Only about four per cent. of gross cropped area is under crops 
taken in rabi season. Another point that emerges from these 
tables is that about 63 per cent. of cropped area is under food 
crops as against 37 per cent. under non-food crops. This shows 
that the place of non-food crops is not insignificant in the 
agricultural economy of the district, though food crops do occupy 
a dominant position. 


The main food crops of the district are: rice, jowar, ragi, 
varai, sava, bajri, maize, wheat and other hill-millets among 
cereals; turi, horse-gram,, gram, black-gram, vatana,, mug, 
other pulses and sugarcane. Fruits and vegetables constitute 
a negligible portion. Among the important non-food crops 
are: groundnut and niger among oilseeds ; tobacco among drugs 
and narcotics ; chillies among condiments and spices ; cotton and 
fodder crops. Betel leaves and fibres other than cottton are 
also grown in the district, though acreage under them is 
negligible. 


Has there been any change in the crop pattetrn followed by 
the husbandmen of the district since compilation of last Gazetteer 
(1886)? The data available for comparison are not based on 
identical conditions in regard to totai acreage, classification of 
crops etc. Therefore the comparison would not be completely 
valid. However, broad indication may be obtained from the 
following table: --- 


TABLE No, 12. 


ACREAGE UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS IN Ko.ilapur DIstRIct 
IN ACRES 1N 1881-82 anp 1955-56. 


{ 














Crope, 1881-82*, 1955-56, 

| 

| 

Cereals :-— 
Rice ‘ 89,038 1,87,439 
Wheat nick 10,014 5,899 
Barley a 146 ei 
Jowar 2,60,197 1,47,887 
Bajri 32,570 10,290 
Maize 3,296 8,782 
Ragi 82,980 70,026 
Ttalian Millets ae 19,125 3,903 
Kodo or Varagu {Kodra) 1,314 3,224 
Vari “ 7 7,148 17,839 
Sava | 19,952 20,580 
Others ? esha 425 
eee = 

Total—Coreals 5,25,779 4,768,311 








* Figures are for Kolhapur State. 
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Crops. 


Pulses :-- 
Gram 
Green Gram (mug) .. 
Tur (Arhar) 
Black Gram or Urad (Mash) 
Horse Gram ef 
Masur 
Math 
Val 
Chavali 
Watans 
Others 


Total~—Pulses 


Oil Seeds :-—- 
Edible— 
Groundnut 
Cocoanut 
Sesamum 
Safflower 
Others 
Total—Edible Oil Seeds 


Non-Edible— 
Linseed 
Castor 
Niger seed 
Total—Non-Edible Oil seeds 


Totsl—Oil Seeds 


_ nd 
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TABLE No. 12—contd. 






































1881-82 1955-56, 
a 17,788 8,087 
2,294 698 
29,078 18,991 
3,808 5,390 
2,539 9,561 
2 1,513 210 
696 708 
1,049 1,832 
238 144 
4,470 4,526 
712 
| g5o17 | tong 
ro 27,543 1,18,078 
ih 2 
927 47 
5,298 447 
482 606 
94,175 1,165,080 
806 1 
1,986 16 
. 9,449 3,556 
11,988 3,578 
' 46,208 1,18,653 


* Figures are for Kolhapur State. 
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TABLE No. 12—coneld. CHAPTER 65, 
a eer it 5 ap CaS Agriculture and 
Crops, 1881-82* *1955-56 Pe ciate 
3 [changes in Crop 
Drugs and Narcotics :-— i Pattern, 
Tobacco me : ; 10,193 36,100 
Betal Leaves as és ie Oe 529 
Total 10,193 | 36,629 
Sugarcane ee 9,900 48,361 
Total—-Sugarcane 9,900 7 48,361 
Condiments and Spices :~—~ | 
Chillies $409 | 14,268 
Turmeric 1,267 1,608 
Coriander “ 2,570 56 
Garlic 44 
Fenugreek (Methi) .. : 9 
Others l 4 
Total—Condiments andSpiees 4). 12,806 | «213,983 
Fibres :-— 
Cotton F 29,192 8,873 
Sann-Hemp (Bombay Hemp) | 3,160 593 
Ghayal : ‘ 1 
Others Bee | sees 2 
Total—Fibres ! 32,352 | 9469 
Fruits and Vegetables :—- 
Fruita and Vegetables avs | 1,562 2,661 
Total—Fruite and Vegetables .. 1,562 ae 2,661 
Fodder Crope ‘is 1,77,247 
Total—Fodder Crops ,. 477,087 
- ere ea omen 
Others a ! 54,480 27 
Total-—-Others .. 54,480 27 
Gaanp Totat .. 748,507) 097,085 
omer — 


* Figures are for Kolhapur State. 
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It will be observed that in the former Kolhapur State, 
cereals occupied nearly 70 per cent. of the cropped area in 
1881-82. This percentage showed a decline of nearly 20 points 
in 1955-56. The area under rice, increased by about 22 per cent. 
while in the case of jowar it went down by nearly 20 per cent. 
In the case of pulse crops, no significant change is observed 
in the acreages for the group as a whole. Area under 
oilseeds increased from six per cent. in 1881-82 to 13 per cent. 
in 1955-56. Among oilseeds, area under groundnut registered 
a considerable increase from 60 per cent. in 1881-82 to 
96 per cent. in 1955-56. Groundnut cultivation gained in 
importance because of the cash value of the crop. Tobacco, 
because of its increasing importance as a cash crop, also recorded 
an increase of over three per cent. In 1881-82, acreage under 
this crop was little more than one per cent. of gross cropped 
area while in 1955-56 it rose to five per cent. In the case of 
sugarcane, there is an increase of about 4 per cent. over the 
acreage under this crop in 1881-82. Increased and improved 
irrigation facilities. are responsible to a large extent for this 
increase, 


THE SIZE AND COMPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS have 
undergone considerable change since the publication of Kolhapur 
State Gazetteer in 1881-82, In that year, including alienated 
lands, the total number of holdings was 75,845. Of these, 35,362 
were holdings of not more than five acres; 16,787 were of 
six to ten acres; 12,778 of eleven to twenty acres; 7,800 of 
twenty-one to fifty-acres, 2,145 of fifty-one to a hundred acres ; 
453 of 101 to 500 acres; and 20 above 500 = acres 
(including two of more than 2,000 acres). The following table 
gives the number of holders, and the area held by them in 
Government Rayatwari area in Kolhapur district in 1952-53 :— 
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The size of an average holding* works out to about 5-6 acres 
for the district. It seems to have been influenced by the 
preponderance of holders having their holdings of less than 
five acreseach. Nearly 72-6 per cent. of the total holders belonged 
to this class and held only 26-3 per cent. of the total area held. 
Holdings of 19-6 per cent. ranged between five and fifteen acres ; 
they held 27-2 per cent. of the total area. A large number of 
them cultivated the land themselves with or without the help 
of hired labour. 


It is interesting to note that nearly 46-5 per cent. of the total 
area held was in the charge of a handful of persons (about 
7-8 per cent.). Their holdings stood between 15 and 500 acres 
(and above). The existence of jagirs and inams in the former 
Kolhapur State was probably responsible for this concentration 
of ownership in land. Those with large holdings showed 
a tendency to rent out the land to others. Irrigation facilities 
or an assured rainfall in parts of the district might have 
stimulated the tendency to lease out land in places where much 
land was held in large holdings instead of hiring labour for 
cultivation as is usually done in the case of large holdings in 
dry crop regions. Thus, though there were 52 holders, with 
an average landholding of more than 500 acres, majority of them 
were absentee landlords. 


The size of holding varies from taluka to taluka and is 
dependent on rainfall, soil, crop pattern, pressure of population, 
financial condition/of the rayats and the extent of absentee 
landlordism prevailing. In Kagal taluka the highest average of 
10-39 acres was recorded while in Radhanagari it was the lowest, 
namely 4:14 acres. The following table gives the quinquennial 
statement of holdings in various talukas of the district: — 


i ne «ePaper eet a 


** Holding” is the area of land (may be consisting of scattered fragments in different 
areas) registered in the name of a “ holder”’. 
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WITH A VIEW TO PREVENTING FRAGMENTATION and initiating the 
process of consolidation of holdings, the Government of Bombay 
enacted a law called the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947, It was made applicable 
to Kolhapur district in 1954. 


The first part of the enactment deals with prevention 
of further fragmentation of land. Governrnent has been 
empowered to fix the “standard area” (ic. the minimum area 
necessary for profitable cultivation as a separate plot) for any 
class of land in any local area. The “standard area” 
is such as is expected to keep the cultivator fully employed 
on the field, and the yield from it is expected to be sufficient 
to cover the cost of cultivation and Government 
revenue assessment and also to yield a reasonable profit. 
On account of difference in quality of soil, climate, standard 
of husbandry and other factors, the standard areas for different 
types of land vary from district to district. The range of the 
standard area applicable to various types of land in the district 
is as follows: — 


Jirayat Re wo 1 acre, 
Rice Na .. 20 gunthas. 
Bagayat - ... 20 gunthas. 
Varkas a, ... 2 acres. 


Under the law, the standard areas are fixed by the Collector 
in consultation with the District. Advisory Committee and 
after consideration of any objection from the public to his 
provisional figures which have to be published for general 
information inviting objections. All existing holdings which 
are smaller than the standard area are declared as fragments 
and entered in the Record of Rights as such and the fact is 
notified to the fragment holders. By 1958, the work: of 
entering the fragments in the Record of Rights had been 
completed in respect of over 850 villages and notices to this 
effect had been issued for about 817 villages. The work of 
certification of mutation regarding fragments was completed 
for over 838 villages. 


The fragment holder and his heir can cultivate and inherit 
the fragment, but if at any time the fragment holder or his 
heir wants to sell cr lease the fragment, it must be sold or 
‘leased to a contiguous holder who can merge it with his field. 
In case the contiguous holder is unwilling te take it cr 
purposely makes a low bid, Government purchases the 
fragment in question at the market value according to the 
provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, and leases it 
cout ta any of the neighbouring holders. In this process 
tenants of the fragments are protected ahd they are not to be 
discontinued. Creation of fragments in future is prohibited. -It 


cannot be done either by transfer or partition. Transfer or 
(a.cr.) Lo VF 768—16 
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partition contrary to the provisions of the Act is void and 
persons guilty of breach of the law are liable to pay a fine 
upto Rs. 250. 


Side by side the Act also provides for the consolidation of 
holdings into compact blocks. This involves valuation of all 
holdings in a village and then redistribution in such a manner 
as to secure to each cultivator the same return from land 
which he had got prior to consolidation. Every effort ig made 
to ensure that exchange is made only of lands of equal fertility 
and outturn. Where such exchange is not _ possible, 
compensation is paid to the owner who js allotted a holding 
of less market value than his original holding and this 
compensation is recovered from the owner who is allotted the 
holding which has greater value than his original holding. 
This amount of compensation is fixed according to the 
provisions of the Land Acquisition Act. After the process of 
consolidation is over, the tenure of the original holding is 
transferred to the new consolidated holding. Similarly, leases, 
debts and encumbrances, if_any, are also transferred, adjusted 
and fixed up. The interests of tenants are safeguarded, as far 
as posssible, and tenancies are usually transferred to the 
exchanged land. If there is any difference in value, between 
the original holdings and the exchanged ones, adjustments in 
rents are made. 


In Kolhapur district by 1958, 50 villages had been selected 
for implementing the schemes of consolidation of agricultural 
holdings and duly notified in accordance with section 15 of 
the Act; nine and 26 villages respectively were from the 
talukas of Hatkanangle and Karvir and 15 were from Panhala 
mahal. An area of 92,644 acres was available for the purpose. 
The work of consolidation had been taken up in 26 villages 
(area available 53,164 acres) viz. Padli, Manpadle, Wathar, 
Talsande, Chaware, Pargaon, and Ambap in Hatkanangle 
taluka; Kurdu, Isphurli, Nandwal, Kavane, Mahalunge, 
Yewati, Nigave Kh., and Khebavade in Karvir taluka; and 
Amatewadi, Shahapur, Borpadale, Pokhale, Jakhale, Dewale, 
Mohare, Arale, Kekhale, Bahirewadi, and Male in Panhala 
mahal. The execution of consolidation schemes had been 
completed in eight villages, namely, Padle. Wathar, Talsande, 
Amtewadi, Shahapur, Borpadale, Pokhale, Jakhale. Consolida- 
tion schemes have been published in about three villages viz., 
Ambap, Isphurli, and Kekhale. The area actually consolidated 
was 14,380 acres. The number of holdings and fragments reduced 
from 11,084 and 7,273 before consolidation to 5,735 and 2,460 
respectively after consolidation. 


In addition, consolidation schemes were in progress in 
nine villages, namely, Pargaon, Mohare, Kurdu, Chaware, 
Arale, Kavane, Bahirewadi, Nandwal, Mahalunge, and it was 
proposed to take up consolidation work in the remaining 
four villages (Male, Yawati, Nigave Kh., Khebawade) by 
1958-59. 
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For STEPPING UP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION and for ensuring 
economic cultivation, an increase in the unit of cultivation is 
necessary. Here co-operative farming has direct relevance. 
Co-operative farming necessarily implies pooling of land and 
joint ‘management, Without under-mining the sense of 
proprietorship and the incentive to industry that it gives, 
co-operative farms can produce all the advantages that a larger 
unit possesses. 


There was only one co-operative farming society in former 
Kolhapur State when it was merged in the Bombay State and 
the Kolhapur district constituted. Twelve more societies have 
been organised under the Co-operative Farming Scheme started 
in 1949 in the State. 


There are four kinds of co-operative farming societies and 
the description of each is given below: — 


(i) Co-operative Collective “Farming.—The society itself 
cultivates the land which it owns or takes on lease. No 
dividend is paid on the share capital. Members get wages 
for their work and in the case of profits a bonus is paid in 
proportion to their wages, Members have the option to 
withdraw from such a society, in which case they get back 
their capital. There were nine co-operative farming societies 
in the district. 


(ii) Co-operative Tenant Farming.-~The co-operative tenant 
farming society owns land or gets it on lease, but farming 
is not carried on by itself. Land is divided into blocks and 
each block is given on rent to a cultivator who has to produce 
according to the plan laid down by the society. The society 
gives its members all facilities regarding seed, finance and 
implements. There were three societies of this type. 


(itt) Co-operative Better Farming.—The ownership and 
management of land rests with the individual; the society 
provides better seeds, manures and facilities for irrigation 
storage and marketing. There was only one better farming 
society (at Mhaswe). It has been registered only recently. 
It proposes to make available irrigation facilities to its 
members. 


(iv) Co-operative Joint Farming—To enjoy the advantages 
of large-scale farming and solve the problem of sub-division 
and fragmentation of holdings, this kind of farming is most 
suited. The land of small owners is pooled into one unit 
though proprietorship rests with individual members. No 
such society has been registered so far. 


Most of the societies have been organised on Government 
waste lands ; eight societies belonged to backward class persons 
(who are mainly landless agriculturists), two to both backward 

(a.0.P.) L-o VE 768—-1ée 
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CHAPTER 5. and -non-backward class persons and one each to dhangar 
Agrioulture 4 community, displaced persons and non-backward class persons. 























Irrigation. : 
Eo ceeEa? The following statement shows particulars in respect of farming 
societies in Kolhapur district: —- 
TABLE No. 15. 
FaRMiInG Societies in Kotuapur DIstRIct. 
Particulars. * ‘Tenant* Collective 

: Farming. Farming, 

1. Number of societies 2 ne 3 : 9 

2. Mombership ue se sa 194 373 

3. Acreage in possession - a 425 1,067 

4. Aoreage brought under cultivation x ~ 60 |, 359 

5, Share Capital R i ..| RBs, 5,740 Rs. 11,945 

6. Reservo Fund a F Saf cas 274 ” 948 

7 Working Capitel =. 4 1 9 22,578 » 43,817 

8, Government Financial Assistance— 

(a) Loan for Share Capital » 4,000 » 11,000 

(b) Loan for Land Development «=| 9 -:18,750 45 7,685 

(c) Subsidy for Land Development «sf oo = 6,250 7 735 

(d) Loan for digging a well .. oo] oo tee » 2,400 

' (e) Subsidy for digging a well ee) oe ” 600 

(f) Subsidy for purchase of seeds, manures,, ,, 2,250 » 4,558 

ete. 
9. The thirteenth society, namely, the Better Farming Society at Mhaswo in Bhud- 
hargad taluka has been registered very recently. 
. : 

CEREALS. The following tables show acreage, outturn and prices of 


different food arid non-food crops (during 1950-56), and area 
under cereals in 1955-56 in Kolhapur district: — 
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Table No, 16 reveals that the acreage as well as production 
under different food and non-food crops did not show any 
marked change during 1950-56. The significant fact worth 
noticing is the variations and sometimes an upward trend in prices 
prevailing for different commodities, which, however, were not 
due to operation of local factors of special importance, But 
this could be explained as a phenomenon in keeping with the 
general upward trend in the price level, all over the country. 
The other aspect worth noticing is the gradual increase in 
acreage under non-food crops from 3,02,100 acres in 1950-51 to 
3,60,200 in 1955-56. Among the group, however, the increase 
in acreage seemed to be mostly confined to acreage under 
“fodder” and under “sugars”-—-an important commercial crop 
of the district. 


Bhat (rice) is the staple food crop of the district, especially 
of talukas in the western zone, though it is also grown in 
other talukas. It occupied about 40 per cent, of the area under 
cereal crops in the district in 1955-56. The six talukas of 
Shahuwadi, Karvir, Radhanagari, Panhala, Bhudargad and 
Kagal occupied, amongst.themselves, more than 70 per cent. 
of the area under rice, 


Rice is sown in June and harvested from about the middle 
of September onwards depending upon weather. The variety 
is mid late or late one. Its average yield per acre is about 
1,500 Ibs. Several varieties of rice are grown in Kolhapur 
district. The black (kale) jirga rice of Ajra is a well known 
scented variety. Besides this, there are other good varieties of 
sakharsal and kolamba which are generally grown in good soils 
and known for good yield per acre. There are other inferior 
varieties too, namely aviste, havale-mothe, patni, kale-patani, 
kale-mohan, masad, dodaka, tamsal, mothe-pandhare and_ take. 
In the talukas other than those of Shahuwadi, Karvir, 
Radhanagari and Panhala, paddy seed is sown by a six coultered 
drill with a distance of six inches in between. The 
land is ploughed twice, harrowed and manured, if possible, by 
farm yard manure. This is done in March-April, By May 
the land is well packed by working with a phali. After getting 
sufficient rain for sowing, the paddy seed is sown direct by 
the seed drill and covered by a wooden harrow. The seed is, 
at times, sown in the third week of May in anticipation of rains 
in the dry lands. The process is known as dhul-waf-pera. 
An improved method of sowing known as the dibbling method 
is now in practice in these lands. Instead sowing by drill 
after preparing the land, the fields are marked by a marker 
(yadtang or tikatane) between two lines vertical and horizontal, 
with a distance of about 10” in between. At each cross, about 
5 to 6 seeds of paddy are sown by making a hole and covering 
it, This method, though it requires more labour for dibbling, 
saves seed as well as labour on the subsequent operations and 
gives better yield than drilled paddy. 
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The system of transplanting is followed only in western and CHAPTER 5. 
heavy rainfall areas, namely, western parts of Shahuwadi, — 
Panhala, Bavada, Radhanagari, Bhudargad and Ajra talukas, “#yiemure and 
In March-April a plot is chosen for the seed-beds, preferably § Curcazs. 
on higher ground in the field itself. On the seed-beds are spread Bhat. 
layers (called rab) of dry leaves from forests and grass which 
are burnt. The seed is then broadcast on the ashes and covered 
by the soil. This is done after a fair shower of monsoon, 
generally in the month of June. In July, the seedlings are 
ready for transplanting when they are five weeks old and grow 
six inches in height. They are taken from the seed hed, tied 
in bundles and, after washing them in running water, taken 
to fields for being planted by hand. 


The method of transplanting is expensive and laborious. 
Rice fields, called waffas, are generally formed by embanking 
all the four sides by earthern bunds to hold sufficient water 
for transplanting and for growth of the crop. The supply of 
water is controlled by these bunds. The best rice soil is the 
one which retains moisture for a longer time with fair clay 
structure. The yield of rice Gépends upon constant supply of 
fresh water and of manures at the proper time. After 
transplanting is over, water ig kept standing in the field upto 
a certain level till the crop ripens, The crop is ready for 
harvest from the middle of October onwards. The crop is 
cut by sickle (khurpa) and the stalks, with earheads, are stacked 
near the threshing floor. 


In this region sann-hemp is used for green manuring in certain 
parts before transplanting in this way. The sann-seed is 
broadcast after the first monsoon shower and the land is 
ploughed. After about a month,.when the land is being 
prepared, the sann-crop is buried underground. The sann-crop 
at this stage being very tender gets decomposed in about 
a week’s time after it is buried. The land is puddled and 
only then transplanting of seedlings is completed. 


Recently, some improved varieties (early, midlate and late 
ones) of rice have been introduced in the district. They are 
Patni No. 6, D-6-2-2, Panvel-61, Antarsal-90, Antarsal-67, 
Mugad 81, Mugad 161, Warangal-487 and Yelikirisal-4. 


Recently, Japanese method of paddy cultivation has attracted Japanese Method of 
attention of the farmers as a result of the propaganda carried Paddy Cultivation. 
on by the Department of Agriculture to popularise this method 
in Maharashtra State. Kolhapur District, being a major paddy 
producing area, has been considered suitable for the introduc- 
tion of thig method. Farm demonstrations and _ publicity 
programmes (posters, films, brochures, etc.) are organised to 
popularise it. Results of the demonstration plots have shown 
that, on an average, the cost of cultivation by Japanese Method 
comes to Rs. 230 per acre as against Rs. 150 by the local method 
while the average yield per acre under these two methods is 
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about 30 maunds and 15 to 20 maunds respectively. in 
Kolhapur district more than 11,000 acres (till middle of 1957) 
of land have been brought under this method of cultivation, 


The main features of this method are: —~ 
(7) raised nurseries for seedlings ; 
(it) low seed rate for nurseries ; 


(iti) heavy manuring of the crop both in nurseries and in 
the field ; 


(iv) transplantation of fewer seedlings per bunch ; 
(v) transplanting in rows; and 
(vi) adequate interculturing and proper weeding. 


It is also necessary that the soil is fairly good and supply of 
water assured. 


This method has been introduced in the transplanting tract 
as well as in the drilled paddy tract with a slight modification 
of adopting dibbling of seeds at a fixed distance. This dibbling 
method is very popular with the cultivators and has considerably 
helped in increasing output of paddy per acre. 


With a view to accelerating the adoption of this method by 
farmers, a new scheme called Paddy “Pilot Scheme” hag been 
introduced (1957) jn Karvir, Panhala areas of this district. 
Under this schemne additional 10,000 acres of land (divided into 
suitable blocks) are to be brought under this method. 
Co-operative societies are to provide the additional finance 
required by the cultivator, even to a non-credit worthy 
cultivator who becomes a member of the society and undertakes 
to repay the loan on harvesting the crop. Fertilisers are also 
made easily available. Special staff is appointed for 
demonstrating the method in each village of the block. It is 
hoped this scheme will succeed in bringing sufficient acreage 
under this method. 


Rice is eaten daily by almost all people in the district. It 
is taken usually in boiled form. Parched paddy jin the form 
of lahi and kurmura is consumed on a large scale. It is also 
used for making poha large quantities of which are sent 
outside. 


Jvari (jowar) seems to have yielded place to rice as the 
most widely grown cereal in Kolhapur. Even then, the crop 
stands second amongst all the crops grown in the district 
and occupied an area of 1,47,887 acres in the year 1955-56, 
The crop is grown all over the district except in Bavada mahal. 
The two talukas of Hatkanangle and Shirol together occupied 
nearly fifty per cent. of the area under jowar. These talukas 
have been in the forefront in so far as improvements in the 
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methods of cultivation of this crop are concerned. The method cuHaprer 5. 
of drilling is being fast replaced by the dibbling method. It —— 
has resulted in increasing the yield of jowar to the tune of Aetoulture and 
: ‘ gation. 
fifty per cent, or more over its normal yield. CeRBALS. 
Japanese Method of | 
Jowar seems to be the staple food crop of the eastern sub- Paddy Cultivation. | 


divisions, cultivation of the crop being concentrated in the Jvari. 
above two talukas. The area under the crop in the talukas 
of the western zone viz. Ajra, Bavada, Bhudargad, Panhala, 
Radhanagari and Shahuwadi hardly exceeds 14 per cent. of the 
total area under this crop. There are numerous varieties of 
jowar, some of which belong to the early and others to the 
late harvest. The early varieties are sown on light types of 
soil, mainly for fodder purposes and, if the season is 
favourable, grain is also taken. The late varieties are sown 
in good deep black soils or in irrigated lands; their yield is 
abundant though the grain is rough and unpalatable to animals. 
The main early varieties grown are araged and kolbondi, 
This latter variety is also sown for fodder purposes in April 
under irrigation. It is ready for harvest in June-July. This 
crop is called hundi. The main variety grown is, however, 
gid-gap, which has two further varieties namely jambul bondi 
(purple husked) and tambad bondi (red husked). Sowing of 
kharif jowar is done in the months of June and July ; harvesting 
is done in November onwards. The stem of the gid-gap is 
about 6 to 7 feet high with large packed ear-heads. If irrigation 
facilities are available, this ¢crop-is sometimes irrigated, 
especially at the time of grain formation. The average yield 
of grain per acre is about 800 Ibs. 


Rabi jowar is generally sown in September-October and 
harvested in the months of February-March. The area under 
rabi jowar is rather insignificant. The denuded areas along 
the banks of the rivers are best suited to this crop which yields 
about 300 lbs per acre. There are two varieties grown 
viz., “gund” (dagadi) or with compact ear-head and the other 
with loose ear-head, both of which mature with a difference of 
about 15 days. The gund variety needs good soil and sufficient 
moisture ; the seed rate for both these varieties is about 10 lbs. 
per acre. The Department of Agriculture has introduced 
an improved variety of rabi jowar in the district, namely, the 
Maldandi-35-1 ; its ear-head is loose but a big one. It matures 
earlier by about a fortnight than the local variety. The fodder 
of shalu jowar is of better quality than that of kharif jowar. 


Jowar is used for preparing bread. Next to rice it is a staple 
food of the people in the district. A special variety of jowar 
is known as kavali with black gloom and its small grain is 
parched and eaten. 


It will be evident from the table that bajri (spiked millet) 
is not an important crop of the district. Most of the area under 
this crop is to be found in the talukas of Shirol and 
Hatkanangle. 


Bajri. 
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Only one kind of bajri is grown. It is a finer grain than 
jowar and grows on light types of soil. No special preparatory 
tillage is given, It is usually sown in July and harvested in 
October. After sowing, interculturing is carried out by means 


Japanese Method of4¢ 4 hoe, Fair rains in August are favourable for its growth. 


Paddy Cultivation, 
Bajri. 


Gahu. 


Maka, 


Nagli. 


Occasionally the crop is manured with farm-yard manure. 
No irrigation is given. It grows well when the climate is 
moderately dry. 


Bajri is usually taken as a mixed crop and sown with pulses 
and also with kharif jowar in parts of Hatkanangle and Shirol 
talukas. The yield of bajri in the district is poor, the normal 
yield being about 330 lbs. per acre. It is sparingly used as 
food. Bajri stalks are a very poor cattle feed. However, they 
are often mixed with jowar kadbi and used as fodder. 


Gahu (wheat) is taken as a cold weather (rabi) crop in the 
district. It is grown all over the district though in the talukas 
of Bavada, Ajra and Bhudargad the acreage is negligible. The 
talukas of Hatkanangle, Shirol and Shahuwadi taken together 
occupied more than 60 percent, of the area. 


Wheat is sown in the month of November-December and 
harvested in February-March. It is mainly an irrigated crop 
and is grown as a second crop after paddy. Sowing is done 
by dibbling, by maintaining a uniform distance of three or 
four inches in between. Only one variety (khapli) occupies 
most of the area under the crop in the district. It requires 
about 10-12 irrigations at intervals of eight or ten days and 
responds quite well to doses of sulphate of ammonia or manure 
mixtures, The average yield of wheat in the district varies 
from 600 lbs. to 1,200 lbs. Wheat is generally ground into flour 
for preparing bread. 


Recently, improved varieties of wheat have been introduced 
in the district, viz., Niphad-4 and Kenphad-4. 


Maka (maize) is not a staple food of the district. Out of 
the total area of 10,290 acres of land under this crop in 1955-56, 
the talukas of Shahuwadi, Panhala and Shiro) taken together 
had more than 50 per cent. of the acreage under this crop. This 
crop is grown throughout the year under irrigation, It is 
taken as a mixed crop with turmeric crop in Hatkanangle and 
Shiro] talukas and with sugarcane all over the district. In the 
western zone of the district, this crop is taken specially for 
its grain. The green cobs (batas) are usually parched or boiled 
and eaten. They are exported from the district on a large scale. 
The yield of grain per acre is about 1,100 lbs. The grain is 
used for making bread after turning it into flour. 


Nagli or nachani (ragi) occupied third place among the 
cereal crops in the district in 1955-56. Though it is grown in 
all the talukas, Ajra Mahal had the largest acreage under 
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this crop followed by Bhudargad, Gadhinglaj, Radhanagari and CHAPTER 5. 
Shahuwadi talukas which receive heavy rainfall. Thus nagli aisie utter 

is purely a rain-fed crop and is grown on the hill slopes of “*itivation 
these talukas. The plant of nagli is very hardy and grows CEREALS, 
well in poor uplands which are too shallow and steep and Jppancse Pordeby of 
cannot be converted into terraced level plots required for Yvagli. aa, 
paddy. Seedlings are raised on rabbed seed-beds on the hill 

‘slopes in the month of June. The land is prepared by ploughing 

or even hand digging after sufficient precipitation. When the 

seedlings are about four weeks old, they are transplanted in 

furrows opened by a light plough usually drawn by hand. 

Where the hill slopes are too steep for transplanting the whole 

area is burnt, prepared by hand tools, and nagli seed is then 

broadcast. It ripens in November. It responds very favourably 

to fish manuring. The normal yield per acre is about 600 lbs. 

When the crop is ready, ear-heads are sometimes taken off 

leaving the stalks. Nagli is the main food of poor people in 

the western zone of the district. 


Rale (Italian millet) is chiefly grown in the talukas of Kagal Rate. 

and Karvir where it occupies about 70 per cent. of the total 
area under this crop in the district, though it is grown in other 
talukas also except Bavada and Shahuwadi. It is grown on black 
soil as well as on slopy lands receiving sufficient rainfall.. It is 
sown jin June-July and harvested in October-November, The 
normal yield per acre comes to about 200 Ibs. The grain is 
separated from husk by pounding and is cooked like boiled-rice 
for eating. 


Vari (varai) is a minor cereal grown in the district though Vari. 

the area reported under this crop in 1955-56 was fairly large. 
It is mainly grown in the talukas of Shahuwadi, Bavada, 
Radhanagari and Bhudargad usually on light soils and on hill 
slopes. The crop is sown in June-July and harvested in 
November. Treatments like irrigation and manuring are not 
given to this coop. The yield per acre is about 150 lbs. The 
grain is separated from the husk by pounding in a gharata and 
eaten only on fasting days, after boiling it like rice. 


Sava is another minor millet grown on large scale in the Sava. 
district covering an area of about 20,580 acres of land in 1955-56. 
The talukas of Ajra, Bhudargad and Gadhinglaj occupied nearly 
sixty per cent. of the area under the crop in the district. It is 
sown on lighter soils in June-July and is ready in November, 
The normal yield per acre is 150 Ibs. 


PULSES OCCUPIED LITTLE MORE THAN 5:5 PER CENT. Of the gross Pursns. 
cropped area in Kolhapur district in 1955-56. The following 
table shows the pulses crops taken out in the district and the 
cultivated area under each. of them:— 
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Turi (pigeon pea) is the most important pulse crop of the 
district and occupies an area of little more than thirty-five per 
cent. of the total area under pulse crops. The talukas of 
Shirol and Hatkanangle occupied about fifty-five per cent. of the 
total area under the crop. It is sown in June-July and 
harvested in January-February. Usually, it is sown as a mixed 


crop with groundnut or jowar. It is also taken as a border © 


crop on the bunds of rice fields, Flowering and fruiting 
continues for several days (extending over two months), thus, 
allowing several pickings of ripe pods for the plant bears green 
pods and ripe pods simultaneously. Though it is a perenniai 
plant, it is pulled out after one cropping. The normal yield 
per acre is 630 lbs. The green pods are eaten as a vegetable 
and ripe turi is split up and eaten boiled in a variety of ways. 
It is also sometimes, eaten, mixed with vegetables. 


Kulthi, Kulith (horse gram) held second place among the 
pulse crops in the district. Though it is grown all over the 
district, the talukas of Shirol, Ajra, Gandhinglaj and Kagal 
together held more than, seventy per cent. of the area under 
the crop. It is sown in June-July and harvested in December. 
It is sown generally as a mixed crop with bajri on lighter soils. 
On varkas land, it is taken ag a single crop. The average yield 
per acre is about 250 lbs. if taken as a single crop, and about 
100 Ibs, if taken as a mixed crop. The whole pulse is given to 
horses after boiling. It is also eaten in soup and porridge. 


Harbhara (gram) is a largely grown pulse crop in the district 
and stood next only to turi and kulith in 1955-56, It is cultivated 
all over the district except the Bavada taluka. Shirol and 
Hatkanangle talukas alone held more than sixty-three per cent. of 
the total area under this crop. For healthy growth, gram requires 
good soil. It is grown as a second crop in the district after rice 
and bajri. It is sown in October-November and harvested in 
February. One or two irrigations are given in the eastern 
talukas where it is largely grown. The average yield per acre 
is about 330 Ibs. Under dry farming and about 1,000 Ibs. under 
irrigation. It is a common practice to pluck off the tops of 
the shoots before flowering to enable them to be strong and 
bushy so as to increase the outturn of grain. The tender leaf 
of this crop is used as a vegetable. Gram is eaten green and 
when ripe, it is broken into pulse. Gram is a staple food of 
horse. The plants yield a kind of vinegar known as amb which 
gathers on the plants at night and soaks the cloth which is laid 
over them. This is generally used as a medicine by cultivators 
against stomach-ache. 


Udid (black gram) is grown all over the district, though the 
talukas of Kagal, Hatkanangle and Karvir together occupied 
more than fifty-five per cent. of the total area under this crop in 
1955-56. It is generally sown in June as a mixed crop with 
bajri or kharif jowar and harvested in November. The yield 
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per acre is about 1,500 Ibs. The ripe pulse is split and consumed 
as dal, It is ground to powder to be made into papads. 


The crop is also used in certain parts of the district for green 
manuring of the tobacco crop. When the crop is tender and 
about one and half months old, it is buried in the ground 
while preparing the land. 


Vatana (field pea) is grown all over the district though 
Karvir taluka reported the highest acreage under this crop in 
1955-56. It is a very favourite pulse crop, grown invariably 
after the harvest of rice crop in areas having sufficient moisture 
in the soil. It is taken as a dry crop. Seeds are sown in 
November in the furrows through a single tube attached to the 
plough. The crop is harvested in January-February. The 
yield per acre of the vatana crop comes to about 250 lbs. Green 
pods are used as a vegetable.. The pulse is used either whole 
or split. 


Val (large-fruited-dolichos) is grown all over the district as 
a mixed crop or asa border crop. It is also taken as a second 
crop after the harvest of the rice crop. It yields about 100 Ibs. 
of gram per acre. The pulse is eaten, both whole or split, cooked 
in various ways. The husks and broken bits or the dal are 
a valuable concentrate for milch cattle. The leaves and stalks 
are also utilised as fodder. 


Mug (green gram) is a minor pulse and occupies a negligible 
area in the district. It is chiefly grown in Shirol taluka. It 
is sown in June and July as a mixed crop with bajri and 
harvested in September. The normal yield per acre is 250 lbs. 


Chavli (small-fruited-dolichos) is a minor crop and is grown 
as a mixed crop with groundnut, jowar, bajri ete. It is sown 
in June-July and harvested in October. The normal yield of 
the pulse per acre is 150 lbs. The green pods of chavli are 
about five to six inches long and when tender are used as 
a vegetable. They are eaten raw or are cooked. The ripe grain 
is used as a pulse and eaten after boiling. 


AREA UNDER OILSEEDS’ CULTIVATION in Kolhapur district shows 
considerable increase in recent years. It was about six per cent. 
of the gross cropped area when the Gazetteer of Kolhapur 
State was first compiled and ‘about thirteen per cent, in 1955-58. 
The oils of some seeds are solely used in cooking, of sore 
both in cooking and for burning, of some for burning and in 
medicine and of some in medicines only. Edible oilseeds 
occupied most of the area cultivated. The following table shows 
the distribution of acreage under various. oilseeds in different 


‘talukas of the district: — 
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Bhuimug (groundnut) is the most important oilseed grown 
in the district and occupied about ninety-seven per cent. of the 
total area under oilseeds. It is grown all over the district 
excepting Ajra taluka, the talukas of: Hatkanangle, Kagal, 
Gadhinglaj and Shiro] occupying much of the area under the 
crop. It is sown in June-July and harvested in November- 
December. The common method of sowing followed throughout 
the district is hand-dibbling. Two varieties are grown, 
namely, erect and spreading. Only farm yard manure is 
given, if available. The normal yield per acre per year is 
1,500 lbs. The improved varieties that have been recommended 
are the Kopergaon No, 1 and Kopergaon No. 3. These improved 
varieties give better yield and the percentage of oil in them 
is more than in the local ones. Ripe nuts are consumed by oil 
mills in the district itself. Groundnut is eaten particularly on 
fasting days and also eaten on other days, often salted. 


Karadai (safflower) is a minor oilseed and grown only in 
Shiro] taluka. It is generally grown on lighter types of soils 
as a border crop of rabi jowar and gram and seldom as an entire 
crop on lighter types of soils. “It is sown in October-November 
and harvested in January-February. The normal yield per acre 
is about 250 lbs. Tender leaves of safflower plants are used 
as a vegetable. The oil extracted from the seed is used for 
cooking purposes. 


Karale (niger), also called khurasani, is grown in the district 
on lighter types of soils. It is not grown only in Shahuwadi 
taluka. The areas of. concentrated cultivation are Bhudargad, 
Ajra, Radhanagari and Bavada talukas. It is sown in June-July 
and harvested in November. It is the last crop taken on 
varkas land, which is left fallow afterwards for a period of 
four or five years to restore its fertility. It is also sown as 
a border crop of groundnut. It is grown without irrigation and 
manure. The normal yield is 250 lbs. per acre. A clear, limped, 
pale, yellow, sweet-oil is expected from the niger-seed. The 
seed is also used in chutnies. 


There are other oilseeds like javas or alshi (linseed), erand 
(castor), shiras (rapeseed) etc., which are grown in the district 
sporadically and on a negligible scale. They are of minor 
importance. 


DRUGS AND NARCOTICS OCCUPIED about four per cent. of the 
8ross cropped area in the district in 1955-56. Only two crops 
under this head have been reported, namely tobacco and betel 
leaves. The following table gives the acreage under each of 
these crops in each taluka of the district in 1955-56:— 
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Tambaku (tobacco) is an important cash crop of the district. 
It is grown mostly in the talukas of Shirol, Hatkanangle, 
Gadhinglaj and Kagal. In other, talukas the area under 
cultivation is rather negligible. 


Tobacco seed is sown. in seed beds in June-July, preferably 
on manure heaps laid out in the fields. The seedlings are 
transplanted in the month of August. Prior to sowing, the 
soil is richly manured by farm yard manure, sheep folding, 
and green manure of sunn hemp or udid. The distance 
between two plants and rows varies from three to 
three and half feet. The plant is not allowed to flower. Al! 
the buds and branches are ripped off as early as possible. 
The land is intercultured by means of entire blade hees called 
tambaku kulav, every ten days, till the crop is harvested. 
Interculturing is done horizontally and vertically, to retain 
moisture in the ground. The plants are cut in January- 
February, about four inches above the ground, and dried in 
the sun. After sun curing, mid-ribs of tobacco leaves are 
removed by hands. The leaves are powdered and are then 
ready for sale. The district grows only bidi variety of tobacco. 
This tobacco is used for bidi-making on a large scale and, 
therefore, large quantities are exported from the district. This 
tobacco is also used for making snuff. The local variety, 

(4.c.7.) L-o VE 768—172 
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known as akol, is well-known in the market. A new variety 
of tobacco called S-20 has been evolved at Tobacco Research 
Station, Nipani, and is replacing the local variety. 


Panvel (betel-leaf) is a garden crop and was grown only 
in six talukas, Hatkanangle and Shiro] talukas together having 
most of the acreage under this crop in the district, in 1955-56. 
It is a vine and is grown in light, medium black and well 
drained soil. Heavy manuring and continuous irrigation are 
necessary. The vines continue to bear for ten to fifteen years, 
if carefully looked after. Each betel-leaf garden, called pan mala, 
generally covers about half an acre of land, depending upon 
the availability of water. The garden is laid out in beds 
(wafas) and 18 such beds cover one chira, which means 
nearly an area of one guntha. As they grow quickly, the trees 
of shevri and pangora are planted in advance one to four feet 
apart to support the vines which are later trained to support 
themselves on these trees. The whole garden has to he 
protected from wind and sun by high hedges or screens of 
grass or dried banana-leaves. The garden is irrigated only 
by well water. Banana suckers are also planted at each corner 
of the chira, The vines begin to bear in the third year and 
are at their best during fourth to tenth year and under favourable 
conditions, continue to yield for another four-five years. 
Every year in March, April and May, vines are coiled away and 
buried above root under fresh soil, preferably the soil brought 
from the mali lands on the banks of the rivers; manure is also 
given. 


A betel-leaf garden requires sizeable investment in initial 
stages. Considerable care has to be taken throughout the year 
in weeding, watering, picking and killing of insects and pests. 
Cultivation of betel-leaf is more remunerative than that of any 
other garden crop in the district. Betel leaves are exported to 
Poona and Bombay. The betel-leaf is used by all classes of 
people for chewing. 


SUGARCANE OCCUPIES AN IMPORTANT PLACE in the economy of the 
district as it is the most important cash crop of the district. 
The total area under this crop has increased considerably in 
recent years as against only 9,900 acres reported by Kolhapur 
State Gazetteer (1886). The following figures show how th? 
area under this crop has increased in recent years: — 


Year. Area in acres. 
1949-50 ta fey “ae 32,300 
1950-51 oe st seh 38,300 
1951-52 hae ae as 46,700 
1952-53 a ee wk 44,300 
1953-54 e oe — 37,300 
1954-55 gee eae ss 44,400 


1955-56 a bes 83 48,361 
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The sugarcane crop requires plenty of water supply. The 
increase in area under the crop is mainly due to increased 
irrigation facilities in recent years, namely, pacca bandharas and 
co-operative lift irrigation societies. In fact, the entire acreage 
under sugarcane has been reported as irrigated in 1955-56. 


Oos (sugarcane) is grown throughout the district. The 
four talukas of Karvir, Radhanagari, Panhala, and Hatkanangle, 
taken together occupied more than 60 per cent. of the total area 
under the crop in 1955-56. The following table shows talukawise 
distribution of the area under sugarcane in that year: — 


TABLE No. 21. 


AREA IN ACRES UNDER SuGAR CROPS IN EACH TALUKA 
or Kotyapur District In 1955-56, 

















Taluka, Sugarcane, | Other Total 
sugars. | sugars. 
ee eee) eee eee eee ee 
Ajara fe al 857 857 
Bavada = Se 926 | iw. 926 
Bhudargad oy sail 3,926. | 3,925 
Gadhinglaj Sse ‘ ‘i 2,980 2,980 
Hatkanangle bs ae 6,725 ee 6,725 
Kagal ae .| 4,114 | Bi 4,114 
Karvir kg al 12)687- =| ... 12,687 
Panhala = 1 5,457 | nee ; 5,457 
Radhanagari 7 | 8,212 ~ 6,212 
Shaehuwadi os: oH 2,122 | | 2,129 
Shirol Pe . 2356 |... | 8,856 
District Total ..{ 48,361 | ae) 48,361 
1 








Sugarcane crop is a twelve month crop and is planted in the 
month of December-January. The land is ploughed thrice 
after the harvest of paddy crop and farm yard manure or town 
compost is applied at the rate of 30 to 40 cart loads per acre. 
Before planting furrows are made at a distance of two and half 
to three feet for irrigation. Sugarcane sets are then planted 
by pressing under the feet. Sulphate of ammonia is applied 
before planting the sets, as it helps germination. Top dressing 
of sulphate of ammonia is given after about a month and a half 
or two months after weeding and first earthing up (bal bharani). 
Another top dressing of sulphate or oil cake is given at the time 
of final earthing up in May. In all about 200 Ibs. of nitrogen 
is given in the form of sulphate of ammonia. This is called 
plant (surw) cane. 
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The ratoon cane is also taken in the district extensively ; 
two ratoons are invariably taken and, at times four to five or 
even about seven to eight ratoons are taken. After the 
harvesting of sugarcane crop, the stems left in the soil germinate 
in about three weeks’ time. The furrows are broken on both 
the sides, and farm yard manure or town compost is added. 
Sulphate of ammonia or oil cake is also applied and the open 
furrows are again made up. Watering is done thereafter. In 
this way, the ratoon crop is taken year after year without 
disturbing the soi] fertility. The cost of seed and cultivation 
is also saved to a certain extent. 


There is no adsali sugarcane cultivation in Kolhapur as is 
followed in the Deccan canal tracts because of heavy rainfall 
conditions obtaining in some parts of the district. As such this 
method of planting cane crop has been replaced by the rajooing 
method. In this method, sugarcane sets, having about five to 
six eye buds, are planted erect in a nursery in the 
month of July. About four-five eye buds are kept above 
the ground. The land is ploughed and laid out in furrows 
before monsoon. The land so prepared is again laid in furrows 
in the month of August-September, depending upon rainfail 
conditions, by breaking the furrows already prepared. The 
germinated sets from the nursery bed are then taken out and 
sets containing one germinated eye bud are selected for 
transplanting in the furrows. This transplanting is done in 
the month of September. The crop takes full fifteen months 
to mature as against eighteen months in the Deccan canal 
tracts. The yield per acre under this method is, at least, 
twenty-five per cent. more compared to that of plant (suru) and 
ratoon cane grown in. the district. However, this practice is 
followed by the sugar factories only. 


The sugarcane crop exhausts the soil almost completely and, 
therefore, fertility of the soil has to be maintained by heavy 
manuring or crop rotations. In this district, sugarcane is 
rotated with rice. Progressive cultivators of the district are 
adopting improved method or schedule recommended by 
Padegaon Research Station. 


The local variety of sugarcane, namely, pundia is grown only 
in a few places far away in the interior. The improved variety, 
namely, Co. 419 is grown throughout the district and covers 
most of the area under the sugarcane in the district. This 
cane, in addition to being high yielding, can stand drought 
conditions much better than any other cane. The Co. 475 
variety, which was introduced in the district and gave better 
performance than the Co. 419, has been withdrawn due to its 
high susceptibility to rust and smut diseases. The current 
variety of cane is hard to crush and as such all over the district 
power crushers are used for the purpose. Padegaon Research 
Station has released two improved strains of sugarcane namely, 
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Co. 775 and Co. 678, which are under trial in the district. It is 
likely that Co. 775 may replace Co, 419 because of higher sugar 
percentage. Its habit of growth js erect. 


Sugarcane is used for chewing; its juice is also extracted 
for drinking. However, bulk of the crop is used for preparing 
gul and white sugar. The jaggery of Kolhapur is well-known 
not only in the State but all over India. The recovery 
percentage (of sugar) is also the highest in India (about 
fourteen per cent). At present (1957) there is only one sugar 
factory in Kolhapur district, though there are plans to start 
more factories on a co-operative basis. 
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CONDIMENTS AND SPICEs hardly occupied two per cent. of total Conprmenrs anp 


gross cropped area in Kolhapur district in 1955-56. The following 
table shows talukawise acreage ,zunder these crops: —° 


TABLE No. 22. 


AREA IN ACRES UNDER CONDIMENTS AND SPICES IN EACH TALUKA 
or Kouuapur District in 1955-56. 


ee ee eS ee eee 


























| 
| Other Total 
Fenug- : Condi- | Condi- 
Taluka Chilies, | Tur. | Corian-} Garlic. reek | ments ments 
| meric. der, (Methi.)| and and 
' | Spices. | Spices. 
Eanes Cewreey eee eso! |: |! Ae Sealer mae 
| | 
Ajara 539 | a 2 3 | fe at 544 
Bavada io 3 | aa | 3 
1 | : 
Bhudargad 223 | 223 
Gadhinglaj 3,217 19 | 297 | 16 > 4 3,283 
Hatkanangle ..) 2,744 | 1,255 16 | 10 4,025 
Kagal 2,904 30 2 1 3,027 
Karvir 1,266 43 2 3 | 9 | 1,323 
Panhala 998 27 | 1 1,026 
| ; | 
Radhanagari .. 160 | ns Reh “ - ee 166 
Shahuwadi .. 9} 1 91 
| i 
Shirol 2,021 234 7 10 a oe 2,272 
District Total.) 14,262 1,608 | 58 4a | 9 4 | 15,983 
: i] 




















Mirchi (chilly) oceupied (1955-56) first place amongst the 
spice crops grown in the district, and is also an important 
cash crop of the district next, of course, to sugarcane, tobaci:o 
and ground nut. Though it is grown throughout the district, 
concentrated cultivation is to be found only in the talukas 
of Kagal, Hatkanangle, Gadhinglaj and Shirol. Seedlings are 
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raised in seedbeds by the end of May and are transplanted 
after about a month ie., in June. The distance between the 
two rows and between the two plants varies from two to 
three feet, depending on the quality of the soil. The plant 
begins to bear fruit after about two months. The irrigated 
crop lasts longer than the unirrigated crop. Though chillies 
are grown to a large extent as an entire crop, in parts of 
Kagal, Gadhinglaj, Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas it is also 
taken with cotton as a mixed crop. In the month of August 
the cotton seed is dibbled in between every two plants of chilly. 
edie one variety, namely, Sankeswari is grown throughout the 
istrict. 


Chillies form part of the people’s daily food. It is the chief 
element used in curries and most other dishes. They are 
extensively used in chutneys and pickles. They also have some 
medicinal value. 


Halad (turmeric) is grown mainly in Hatkanangle taluka 
and the cropped area in the taluka occupied more than 
seventy-five per cent,of the total area under this crop in the 
district in 1955-56. In the talukas of Shirol, Gandhinglaj, Kagal, 
Karvir and Panhala and in certain other villages it is grown on 
a small scale. It is. planted in the month of May before 
monsoon sets in, on both the sides of the furrows about 2 feet 
apart and is harvested in December-January. It is manured with 
farm yard manure at the rate of about 30 to 40 cart loads per acre, 
Turmeric rhizomes are universally used as a condiment, being 
the chief constituent of curry powder. 


Kothimber (coriander) is grown in the district as a garden 
crop in small quantities ‘throughout the year. In 1955-56 its 
cultivation was concentrated in Gadhinglaj and Hatkanangle 
talukas. It is cultivated both for the sake of its seed and for 
its green leaves. The leaves are ready for use in about 
three weeks’ time and the seed in about two months’ time. 
The leaves and tender stems are used as a vegetable and also 
for flavouring many dishes. The coriander seed is a condiment 
and also contains some medicinal properties. 


Lasun (garlic) is grown throughout the district in small areas. 
Its cultivation is, however concentrated in Gadhinglaj, 
Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas. It is grown as a side crop 
of onion. It is planted in November and harvested in 
February-March. It is extensively used as a condiment or as 
a spice in chutneys, in seasoning vegetables and in curries. It 
also possesses certain medicinal properties. 


The other condiments and spices grown in the district are 
methi (fenugreek). ova (ajwanseed), badishep (sweet-fennel), 
and shepu (fennel). They are grown on a very small scale. 
Most of these crops are taken as side crops e.g., of groundnut. 
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THE TOTAL AREA UNDER FIBRE PLANTS was hardly one per cent. CHAPTER 5, 
of the gross cropped area in 1955-56. The following table gives Ag ceaitur 
the distribution of acreage under various fibres in Kolhapur pict aa 
district : — Finres, 


TABLE No. 23. 


AREA IN ACRES UNDER FIBRES IN EACH TALUKA 
or Ko.uaprur Districr my 1955-56. 


























Cotton Samn- | Ambadi 
Taluka (Variety. | Hemp | (Deccan Ghayal. | Other Total 
wise). (Bombay | Hemp). Fibres, Fibres, 
_ Hemp). 4 
; 
Ajora ne 23 { , 145 | 168 
| ! 
Bavada | 
| 
Bhudargad =... 4] 1155} 62 
Gadhinglaj 1744 | 179 bigs | 2,128 
{ | ( 
Hatkanangle ..{ 1,237 | = 155 | 8 | 1,400 
| | | 
Kagal i 887 a8 | Soy 1 935 
Karvir | 20 127 fi" Uteg wey oi. 278 
t | | 
q 
Panhala a 19 | 192 hs | 152 
i } | 
| ' ! 
-Radhanagari .. j Bt 1 5 
Shahuwadi 5 2 vi 
Shirol wf} 4,948 18 22 “ A 4,983 
{ 
ene ete | earertneeeernmeen ameneenataerrerate| meneame! 
| | 
District Total ..| 8,873 630 593 1 2 | 10,108 




















Kapashi (cotton) occupied eighty per cent. of the total area Kapashi. 

under fibres in 1955-56 in the district. The talukas growing 
this crop on a large scale are Shirol, Kagal, Gadhinglaj and 
Hatkanangle. The area under cotton has decreased much 
since the compilation of the last Gazetteer. Cotton is grown 
in the district as a mixed crop with chillies. It is sown in 
August: picking starts in December-January. The variety 
grown is the improved Jayadhar. The long staple variety of 
cotton, namely, Rajpalayam has been introduced in Shirol, 
Hatkanangle and Gadhinglaj talukas. 
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Ambadi (Deccan Hemp) is grown almost all over the district 
ona small scale. Gadhinglaj, Ajra and Kagal talukas are 
major producers. It is sown in June-July and harvested in 
December. The bark of ambadi plant yields good fibre which is 
used for making ropes. The tender leaves of the plant find 
an extensive use as a pot-herb and vegetable. 


Tag (sann-hemp), though a fibre crop, is grown in the district 
specially for green manuring of the fields. Most of the area 
under this crop was in Gadhinglaj, Hatkanangle, Karvir and 
Panhala talukas in 1955-56. It ig sown in June-July and 
harvested in September. As a green manure, the crop is 
buried in the ground by plough when it is about five weeks 
old or when it just starts flowering. 


Sann fibres are at their best when the plants are flowering 
and when the setting of pods commences. The stalks are 
either cut close to the round with sickles or are uprooted. They 
are exposed for a few days on the bunds of the fields, 
when the leaves are stripped off and then they are ready for 
retting. The stalks are tied in bundles and placed upright in 
water for three or four days: Since the bark on the butt ends 
is thicker than on the upper portion of the plant, the former 
need a longer time to ret. The bundles are then horizontally 
submerged in water with the help of some weight like stones, 
etc, Retting to be complete requires about seven to ten days, 
depending on the condition of water and weather. If the stalks 
are retted for longer time than the required period, the fibres 
lose their strength and colour. 


In KoLHapur DISTRICT, FRUITS ARE GROWN on a very smail 
scale and occupied hardly one per cent. of gross cropped area 
in 1955-56. A few fruit gardens of banana and guava are 
seen mainly in the eastern portion. A few permanent gardens 
of mangoes and cashewnuts.can also be seen. The following 
table shows the distribution of area under fruits in the district 
in 1955-56: — 
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Banana and guava are the common fruits of the district. 
Most of the fruits are grown throughout the district on irrigated 
garden lands, though production is concentrated in Gadhinglaj, 
Hatkanangle and Shirol talukas. 


Kele (Banana) is a very popular fruit of the district. 
Hatkanangle, Shirol and Gadhinglaj talukas are the major 
producers. Banana is grown on good garden, medium black 
soil which is at least two feet deep. It is propagated by suckers 
which are planted in June-July. After the rains are over, the 
plants are irrigated at intervals of 10-12 days, depending 
on moisture in the soil, and at intervals of a week in the hot 
season. The plants are manured once a year at the rate of 
one to two basket-full of farm yard manure per plant. . The 
district grows mainly the Walha variety. Of the other varieties 
grown, velchi is taken as a mixed crop in betel vines; a few 
plants of mhas-keles, used for vegetable purposes, are also 
planted in the gardens. 


Amba (mango) is cultivated throughout the district as a fruit 
crop on waste lands. The mango of Ajra is a _ well-known 
variety. The mango groves planted and developed at the 
instance of the late Jahagirdar of Ichhalkaranji also need 
a particular mention. Besides the well-known varieties uf 
Alphonso (apus) and payari, there are other important local 
varieties also. The mango plant bears fruits after ten years, 
if it is propogated from the mango stone, and after five years, 
if it is propagated vegetatively by grafting. For its good growth 
watering is essential for the first three years. Regular manuring 
is also equally good for its growth and regular fruiting. 
Flowering starts by the beginning of December and ends by 
January. There are three flowering flushes in mango. The 
fruit is ready for harvest in April-May. 


Peru (Guava) is grown mostly in Shirol taluka though 
Hatkanangle and Karvir talukas also grow it to some extent. 
Guava trees begin to bear fruit when about four to five years 
old. There are two flowering seasons. The fruits of the first 
season ripen in August-September and those of the second in 
November-December. The local variety is most common 
though attempts are being made to extend the area under 
Lucknow-49 variety. 


Papai (papaya) is grown as an inter-crop in banana cultivation. 
It is planted either along the borders or in-between the 
two rows of banana plants. Papaya is propogated by seedlings. 
Seedlings are raised on seed beds. Seedlings are transplanted 
in September-October six to eight inches apart. Two seedlings 
are planted at one place. This is because usually about 
fifty per cent. of the plants turn out to be males and hence it 
is necessary to plant two plants. These male plants are useless 
except as pollenisers and hence only a few male plants are 
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retained in the orchard. The rest are removed as soon as the 
sex is ascertained. The. trees begin to flower after about 
six to eight months of planting and fruiting begins after about 
a year. The life of the plant is about three years. A papaya 
tree, On an average, yields about 30 Ibs. of papayas. The ripe 
fruit is eaten while the unripe fruit is used as a vegetable. 


In Kolhapur district the area under citrus fruits is almost 
insignificant. The varieties grown are sweet oranges (mosambi) 
and lime (kagadi limbu) and Italian lemon at various places. 
Citrus trees are usually planted on medium black or light loamy 
soil. As they are very sentitive to poor drainage, they are not 
planted in soils which are either highly moisture retentive 
(like deep black soils) or are likely to become water-logged. 
Seedling of Jamburi are raised for about a year in the nursery 
beds. The budded plants are transplanted in orchards during 
the monsoon season. The distance between the two plants 
depends upon the variety and varies from 15 to 20 feet. The 
trees are irrigated regularly at an interval of 10 to 15 days, 
depending upon the season. The plantations are treated either 
for ambe or mrig behar. 


Kaju (cashew-nut) is grown mostly in Gadhinglaj taluka. 
It thrives well in laterite soil. It js grown from seed (nut) 
planted in situ. The roots when young are very sensitive and 
do not stand transplanting. The plant bears fruits after 
six to eight years. Flowering starts in November-December 
and fruits are ready for harvest in March-April, yielding on 
an average about 10 lbs. of nuts per plant. 


Besides these, the district grows other fruits like pine-apple, 
ramphal, sitaphal, chiku and grapes, though on a very small 
scale. Some of them are grown by persons who have taken 
to fruit gardening as a hobby. Ananas (pine-apple) is grown 
on a very small scale as it thrives well only in hot moist 
climate. Ramphal (bullock’s heart) is grown mainly in garden 
lands as a border plant and near homesteads. Sitaphal 
(custard apple) has only one season, namely, during August- 
December. It is grown as a border plant. Draksha (grapes) 
does not thrive well though attempts are being made to grow 
this fruit in the district. The climate of eastern zone is said 
to be more suitable for this crop. A plot of about 10 gunthas 
in Koulav village in Radhanagari taluka is under this fruit 
crop. Only one variety, namely, bhokri is grown in the 
district. 


Kolhapur district is not self-sufficient as regards vegetables 
which accounted for a very small area of the gross 
cropped area in the district. The following table shows the 
distribution of the acreage under vegetables in the district in 
1955-56 : — 
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Most of the shortage of vegetables is made good by CHAPTER 5. 
imports from Belgaum district and at times from Poona district. —— 
Besides the local varieties grown, a few foreign varieties, namely, A@qtwate,*" 
cabbage, cauliflower, lattuce and knolkhol have been also Fruits axp 
introduced and have become quite popular in the district, Baia beep 
particularly in parts of Karvir, Radhanagari, and Shahuwadi rernn ee 
talukas. 


The following seven root and tuber vegetables are grown in Roots and Tubers. 
the district: — 


Ratale (sweet potato) is the most important root vegetable Ratate. 

grown in the district. Ratale, grown here, is of two varieties, 
namely, red and white. The white variety is more popular. 
Sweet potatoes can be grown at any time of the year. They 
are ready for harvest in about 6 month’s time. Cuttings from 
vines of previous year are used for propogation. The crop 
needs heavy manuring and constant irrigation. The root is 
eaten green, boiled, or roasted on fasting days. The leaves are 
used as green fodder for cattle. Ratale is also imported in the 
district on large scale from Belgaum district. 


Kanda (onion) is grown in good black soil in the district. Kanda. 
It requires heavy manuring and watering. Red and white 
varieties are grown, the latter being more popular in the district. 
Onion seeds are sown on raised seedbeds to raise seedlings. 
Seedlings are ready in about_a month’s time for transplanting. 
They are transplanted on the slopes of the furrows. At the 
time of transplanting, there is- standing water in the plot. 
Transplanting is done in November-December and the field 
is watered every week. In about 3-4 months time, the 
crop is ready for harvest. Onion is eaten almost by all classes 
both raw and otherwise. It is almost a necessity of the poorer 
classes. Tender leaves are eaten as a pot herb. 


Batata (potato) is grown on a very small area in the district Batata. 
under irrigation. Heavy manuring is necessary. Potato sets 
are planted in October-November. The crop is ready between 
January and February. It is watered as and when required. 
The district grows numbri (local variety) and red (from Belgaum) 
varieties. Potatoes are also imported from Belgaum and other 
districts to meet the local needs. 


Gajar (carrot) is grown in good black soil on a small scale Gajar. 
in the district. The crop needs manuring and watering. It 
ig grown in garden lands in rabi season and is ready for use in 
about three months’ time. The root is eaten as a vegetable, 
both raw and boiled. It is also used as a concentrate to feed 
plough and milch cattle. 


Mula (radish) js grown on a very small seale throughout the Mula. 
year, particularly in bagayat lands, as a catch crop. It is harvested 
in about two months time. If harvesting is delayed, the plant 
begins to bear pods, called dingris. The roots, leaves and pods 
are used as a vegetable. 
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Suran (elephant’s foot) is grown in the western zone of the 
district as a backyard crop. The crop takes about three years 
for its full growth. The corm is used as a vegetable. However, 
this vegetable is not much popular. 


Karanda jis a bulb-bearing yam and resembles the common 
yam. It is grown in the western zone in backyards of houses. 
The flesh of the bulb has a slight bitter taste, which lessens 
on boiling. 


The district also grows twelve fruit vegetables though not on 
a large scale. Among these vegetables brinjal, cabbage and 
tomato are prominent. 


Vange (brinjal) occupies the highest acreage not only under 
fruit vegetables but under all vegetables grown in the district. 
It is grown on rich soils, often on river bankc in rabi season 
after floods are over. In the gardens, it is grown throughout 
the year. It is an irrigated crop and requires considerable 
manuring also. Seedlings are-prepared in seed beds and are 
transplanted after about six weeks. The crop gets ready after 
two months and harvesting continues for two months thereafter. 
It is a very common fruit vegetable and is consumed in the 
district throughout the year. Important varieties grown in the 
district are: green round small brinjal (dorli), big but entirely 
green in colour, and purple. 


Belvange (tomato) is grown as a field crop only in four talukas. 
It requires heavy manuring, irrigation and constant care. 
Seedlings are prepared on raised seedbeds and, when four weeks 
old, are transplanted’ in October-November in the lands laid 
out in ridges and furrows. It is also grown in hot season if 
sufficient watering facilities are available. It is a very 
favourite vegetable with the people, particularly with those 
in urban areas. The raw fruit is used as a vegetable while the 
ripe One is eaten like a fruit. 


Kobi (cabbage) is a much valued cold season foreign vegetable 
grown in the district. It is becoming more and more popular. 
Cabbage leaves are fed to the cattle and the heads are used 
as a vegetable. 


Dodka (ridge gourd) is grown in the district in the rich lands 
which form the edges of other garden crops. It is rarely growa 
as a single crop. In the gardens, it is grown at any time of 
the year. In dry crop lands, it is grown in June-July. The 
plant begins to bear fruit in two months’ time after planting 
and continues to bear for nearly two months more. The fruit is 
dark-green in colour and its length varies from six inches to 
eighteen inches. It is seemed with sharp ridges from one end 
to the other. The fruit is used as a vegetable. The skin and 
the ridges are used in Chutneys. 
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Dudhya Bhopla (bottle gourd) is a creeping plant and is grown 
in garden lands round the edges of the crop. Under irrigation 
it is also grown as an entire crop mixed with cucumbers. 
It begins to bear in two-three months’ time. The fruit is 
yellowish-green and has a soft white flesh. It varies in length 
from 12” to 30”. It is a very common vegetable. It is 
also utilised in preparing a sweet-meat called dudhi-halva. 


Ghosale (smooth-gourd) is grown and used like dodka. 
A ghosale is six to ten inches in length and is smooth and marked 
length-wise with lines. It yields heavily and continues to bear 
for two years, if constant irrigation is given. 


Kalingad (water melon) is the fruit of a creeper. It is sown 
in hot months and requires irrigation. The plants are manured 
when they are six weeks’ old. The fruit ripens in the third or 
fourth month. The fruit is smooth and round, dark-green and 
striped with light green. The flesh is pink, very soft and 
watery and the seeds black and white. It is generally eaten 
raw. 


Karle (bitter gourd) is a small fruit and grown and used like 
dodka and ghosale. The surface of the fruit’ is roughened with 
knobs and each seed fills the whole cross section of the fruit. 
The fruit is used as a vegetable. It tastes bitter and, therefore, 
must be well cooked and spiced before eating. 


Kartoli is a wild gourd, but it is quite a favourite vegetable. 
It is grown in the western hilly tracts of the district. 


Kashi-bhopla or kashi-phal is grown in gardens and in 
backyards. Except that it is roundish and thick instead of 
being long, the fruit is just like dudhya-bhopla. 


Kakdi or valuk (cucumber) is grown in garden lands as 
a border crop. It is sown in June-July. The fruit is generally 
green and six inches long. The variety grown in rabi and hot 
season is dark-green in colour with longitudinal white stripes. 
It varies in length from eight inches to twenty inches. It is 
generally eaten as a raw fruit. 


Tondli (little gourd) is a common vegetable. It is a wild 
creeper and grown as a field crop. It is a perennial crop 
and the tondli vine grows vigorously for about five years. The 
tondli fruit is used as a vegetable. 


The district grows the following five pod vegetables: ~— 


Abdi, a creeping plant, needs little water or manure for its 
growth. It is grown in the backyards of homesteads or on the 
edges of garden lands. It begins to bear fruits in three months’ 
time and, in good soil, continues to bear fruits for three to 
four years. The pod, when young and tender, is used a5 
a vegetable. 

(g.c.P.) L-c VE 768-18 
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Bhendi (lady’s finger) is grown in this district as a cash crop 
in garden crops. The variety grown is a local one with 
four edges and a length of about six inches to ten inches. 
The variety of smaller bhendis is grown as an entire field crop 
on a very small scale. The green pods are used as a vegetable, 
either boiled or fried. The ripe seeds of bhendi are used in 
curry and chutney. Water steeped with green bhendi plants 
is used in gul making (to remove the scum) on a large scale. 


Gavari is grown in gardens at any time and during the rains 
on the borders of the crops like chillies. It begins to bear pods 
in three months’ time and, if watered occasionally, goes on 
bearing for some months. The plant grows about three feet 
high with a single fibrous stem from which the pods grow in 
bunches. The pod is used as a vegetable. 


Ghevada is grown with or without water in June-July on 
the edges of dry crops. It begins to bear fruit in about three 
and a half months time and goes on bearing till January. As 
an irrigated crop, it is.grown around garden crops or in the 
yards and porches of..houses, 


Shravan Ghevada (french beans) is grown in the district, both 
for seeds and vegetables. When grown for vegetables, it is 
sown as a catch crop in garden crops. When it is taken for seed 
purposes, it is sown as a mixed crop in dry crops in June-July. 
The green pods, when tender, are used as a vegetable. 


Kolhapur district grows about a dozen leafy vegetables which 
are quite favourite with all classes of people. 


Ambadi is grown in garden lands for vegetable purposes at 
any time of the year. After six weeks of planting, tender leaves 
are produced in abundance. These are plucked and used as 
a vegetable. 


‘Chandanbatva is grown on garden lands at any time of the 
year. The plant stands about a foot high and has got red leaves 
at the apical portion. The leaves and tender stems are eaten 
as a pot herb. 


Chakvat is grown in other garden crops as a mixed crop. 
Before watering the land, the seeds are broadcast by hand. The 
plant bears good pulpy leaves just like chuka. The leaves are 
used as a vegetable. 


Chavli is grown in garden at any time of the year. It closely 
resembles tandulja but seldom grows more than six inches in 
height. The leaves and stem are uniformly green. 


Chuka (bladder-dock) is grown in gardens at any time of the 
year, and is ready for use in about a month after sowing. The 
plant is eaten as a pot herb. 
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Math grown in the districts is of two varieties, red and green. Math. 

Both varieties are grown in garden at any time of the year 
and are ready for use five to six weeks after sowing, The 
red variety stands three to five feet high with a thick stem and 
has a small central plume as well as side flowers. The leaves, 
and especially the stem, have a red tinge. The green variety is 
smaller. The leaves and the shoots are eaten boiled. The wild 
variety called kate-math grows naturally and is eaten by poor 
people. 


Methi (fenugreek) is grown in gardens, at any time of the Methi. 
year, all over the district. It is always an irrigated and manured 
crop and is usually ready to be cut in about three weeks’ time 
and gets matured in two and a half months. When young, the 
entire plant is eaten as a pot herb by all classes. 


Pokla of two kinds, red and green, grows one or two feet Pokla. 
high in gardens at any time of the year. The leaf is ready for 
use in six weeks’ time and is eaten as a pot herb. 


Pudina (mint) is grown in garden lands. It is a perennial Pudina. 
crop grown along the water channels in garden lands. The 
leaves are used as a garnish. 


Rajgira is of two varieties, red and green. It is grown in Rajgira. 

gardens at any time of the year. It is grown in the turmeric 
crop, as a mixed-crop, for seed purposes. It grows about 
three to five feet high and has a heavy over-hanging central 
plume. The seed is exceedingly small and is usually trodden 
out by human feet or rubbed out by hand. It is usually eaten 
on fasting days either as lahi which is made into balls or as cakes 
made after mixing in hot jaggery syrup. The leaves are eaten 
as a pot herb. 


Tandulja is grown in gardens at any time of the year and is = Tandulja. 
fit for use five or six weeks after sowing. The plant grows 
a foot high and has its stem near the root. It has no seed 
plume but flowers on each of its side shoots. Only the leaves 


and top shoots are eaten as a pot herb. 
(a.07.) Lo VE 768—18e 
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ACCORDING TO THE SEASON AND CRop REPORT, 1955-56, about 
19 per cent. of the gross cropped area was under fodder crops. 
The following table shows the acreage under fodder crops in 
the district in 1955-56: — 


TABLE No. 26. 


AREA IN ACRES UNDER FODDER Crops IN EACH TALUKA 
or KoLuapur DIstrict 1n 1955-56. 
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Strictly speaking, fodder crops as such are not grown in the 
district. Grass and babul cover most of the area. Grass is 
grown in all the talukas and all along the mali lands on a large 
scale. The trees of Shevri are also grown on these lands on 
a large scale. They serve the purpose of growing fodder and 
also help sedimentation during floods. The grasslands in most 
of the talukas are manured once or twice, depending upon the 
number of cuttings in alyear, with sulphate of ammonia. Jowar 
is grown as a fodder crop in the hot season though on a very 
small scale. In winter, maize is also taken as a fodder crop, 
but that too on a very small scale. 


AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS VARY ACCORDING TO RAINFALL, soils 
of the tract and the nature of crops. These operations consist 
of opening of the land by digging or ploughing, further pulveris- 
ing the soil, cleaning the fields, spreading manure and mixing 
it with the soil, sowing the seed or planting the sets of seed- 
lings, interculturing, weeding, earthing up, irrigation, applying 
quick-acting manures as top dressing, spraying or dusting of 
insecticides, protecting the crops from birds, stray cattle and 
wild animals, harvesting, threshing and preparing the crops for 
the market and storing. In addition to these, occasional. opera- 
tions for permanent improvement of the soil such as bunding, 
levelling, trenching, draining the excess water from the soil, 
and reclaiming lands for cultivation are also undertaken by 
the farmers. 


Ploughing is done almost every year by wooden or iron 
ploughs to open the land to dig out deep rooted weedg or 
stubbles, to aerate the soil and to trap and store water for the 
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crops. In the western zone of the district, in-order to remove 
the stubbles of the previous crop, the land ig ploughed by an 
iron plough or sometimes by tractors after the harvest of paddy 
and sugarcane. In the hilly tract, where only paddy is grown 
without rotational change, ploughing is done by small wooden 
plough worked by a pair of bullocks, preferably after the first 
shower of ante-monsoon or monsoon. On an average, one 
plough opens about half an acre to one acre of land, depending 
upon the season and the type of ploughing done eg. deep 
ploughing for sugarcane and sweet potatoes. Deep ploughing is 
done either by iron ploughs worked by two or three pairs of 
bullocks or by tractors, the hire charges in the latter case being 
Rs. 30 per acre. 


For ordinary crops in the eastern zone, land is ploughed by 
iron ploughs worked by two pairs of bullocks upto a depth of 
five or six inches. When the soil is moist enough, about one 
acre of land is ploughed ; but when the soil is hard, hardly half 
an acre of land can be ploughed. 


Pulverisation of the soil is done by ore of the three kinds of 
implements (1) the beam harrow known as maind, (2) the 
wooden plank called phali, and (3) the blade harrow called 
kulav. The maind is worked by five bullocks to crush 
the big clods. Above two or three acres of land are covered 
daily. The phali is generally used when the clods are soft and 
small and when all the pulverising operations are over and the 
land is ready for sowing. It is worked by a pair of bullocks 
and covers generally three or four acres a day. The kulay is 
used after a shower or two or. when the clods have become 
brittle. It is worked by a pair-of bullocks and covers about 
two acres a day. The clods which escape the above operations 
are generally broken by beating with wooden hammer called, 
mogart. This practice is followed generally in the western 
zone of the district. 


Cleaning of the field is generally done with the help of 
women labour. The rema'ng of the previous crops, such as 
stubbles of sugarcane and jowar which hinder further opera- 
tions and also provide shelter to insects, are collected and 
removed. The fields are kept clean and ready for sowing or 
planting before monsoon. 


The farmer takes out the well-rotten farm yard manure or 
compost from the pits, by means of a phavada (spade) and a botti 
(basket) and carts the same to the field. The manure igs heaped in 
small lots at convenient places in row. It is evenly spread over 
the field and then mixed with the soil by means of a kulav 
(harrow). In some places, especially in garden lands, sheep and 
goat folding is carried on all over the field. The dung and, 
especially the urine, serves as a good manure. It is estimated 
that about a thousand of these animals, when quartered for 
a night, give manure equal to about five to six cart loads of 
farm yard manure. The manure prepared from night soil and 
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town sweepings is applied also to sugarcane crop on a large 
scale in the district. Generally, about 5 tons of this manure are 
applied per acre. 


In most of the crops, seeds are sown for starting the crop; 
but in some in which seeds cannot be produced and even if 
produced, are costly, parts of plants are planted either after 
irrigation or rains, In the case of paddy, nagli, tobacco, chillies 
and such other crops, where the seed is very small and young 
and plant requires special care, seedlings are first raised in 
a specially prepared seedbed and then transplanted. The seeds 
are sown either by a seed drill (kuri) in lines or dibbled into 
the soil by hand. After sowing is accomplished, it is necessary 
to cover the seeds and press them lightly, otherwise the seeds 
are likely to be picked up by the birds. To achieve this object 
a light plank or harrow with only the headpiece is dragged 
over the land. 


The practice of dibbling the seed is more popular in the 
district than that of sowing by a seed-drill. Dibbling of seed 
is followed throughout the district in the case of groundnut, 
and also to an appreciable extent in the case of kharif jowar 
and paddy. Before dibbling, the land is marked by a specially 
prepared marker (tikatane) both ways and dibbling of seed is 
done at each cross. Sowing commences generally soon after 
outbreak of the monsoon. 


Statement showing sowing periods of some of the important 
crops in the district. 


Crop, Sowing or planting time. 
Rice .« June-Transplanting in July. 
Jowar (kharif) a» June-July. 
Jowar (rabi) ... October. 
Bajri .. June, 
June. 
Maize ... ¢ December-January. 
September-October. 
Ragi -» June-July. 
Rale .. June-July, 
Vari .- June-July. 
Sava .. June-July, 
Wheat --. November-December. 
Sugarcane ... November-December. 
Cotton ~~ August. 
Groundnut .» June-July, 
Niger o. June-July, 
Chillies vs June. 
Turmeric «. May. 
Gram ... November, 
Kulthi ee June-July, 
Turi w. June-July. 
Tobacco ne July (seed bed). 


August-transplanting. 
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Intercultivation means culturing or tilling or stirring the soil 
in between the lines of crop. This is done by an implement 
called kolapi or dubi (a hoe) or by khurpi or by hand. It is 
done to remove the weeds that take away large quantities of 
moisture and plant food, to aerate the soil to prepare the mulch 
(a loose layer of dry soil as covering), to conserve soil moisture 
useful for the crop, to prune the roots so as to encourage 
a deep root system, and to kill the harmful insects hibernating 
in the soil. Generally, two or three hoes are worked by a pair 
of bullocks and each hoe is handled by one man. This team 
can intercultivate about three to five acres a day. The frequency 
of intercultivation would depend upon the life and habit of 
growth of the crop and the soil condition. But generally it is 
done about three four times during the life period of most of 
the crops. 


The weeds that are round about the plant or in line with the 
plant escape the hoe and thus are required to be removed by 
hand with the help of weeding hook (khurpi). Eight to ten 
women labourers are required to wéed\an acre of land, depend- 
ing upon the kind and extent of the weed growth. Two ta 
three weedings are generally done for most of the crops. After 
hoeing labour requirements for weeding are reduced by 
30 to 40 per cent. 


The next important operation is earthing up ie., digging the 
soil around that plant and heaping it up at the base of the plant. 
The earth is dug up by a pick axe (kudali) and brought at the 
base of the plant by a phavada. Sometimes it is also brought by 
hand at the base of the plant. This is done in order to give support 
to the plant, to prevent lodging and to keep the tubers and 
roots under the soi]. Earthing up is required in the case of crops 
like sugarcane, tubers like potatoes and some vegetable andi 
fruit trees. Harthing up is done to a certain extent in the case 
of jowar crop dibbled by hand. For crops like sugarcane, 
a plough or a ridger is used to dig and bring the soil near the 
base of the plant and then it is attended to by human labour 
to give a finishing hand and to see that it is uniformely done 
and the soil is well pressed. 


Top-dressing, ie. applying quick-acting manures on the 
surface of the soil and then mixing it up with the soil is done 


by stirring the soil. Some crops require additional amount of 


manure after germinating. The sugarcane crop usually requires 
four top dressings. Especially to the ratoon crop are given four 
top dressings in the root zone by making a hole therein by 
a crow-bar and filling it up with manure. 
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IRRIGATION IS DONE FROM WELLS AND RIVERS. All the irriga- 
tion in the district is lift irrigation except small areas under 
tanks. Water is lifted by pumps worked either by oil engines 
or by electric power. In some parts mots are also used for 
the purpose. 


In the case of tanks, one man js sufficient to irrigate one acre 
of land. In the case of pumps, one man js sufficient if he 
knows working of the engine. When water is supplied by 
a contractor, he maintains an engine-driver for the working and 
upkeep of the engine. The charges for water supply, when 
taken on contract basis, are about Rs, 250 to Rs. 300 per acre. 


Fields are frequently irrigated and the interval between two 
waterings varies according to the soil, season and the crop under 
irrigation. The interval varies from eight to ten days for sugar- 
cane crop and for other crops, such as vegetables, it is eight days. 
The quantity of water supplied per acre is about 2°5 acre inch, 
(An acre inch of water roughly measures 3,630 cu. ft or 101 tons 
or 22,687 gallons of water). 


The farmer has to provide for some protective and curative 
measures as well. He has to take precautionary measures to 
avoid certain pests and diseases. It has been found customary 
in the district to treat jowar seeds with sulphur for the control of 
the smut diseases of jowar known as kani, The practice of treat- 
ing seed of paddy with perenox solution against the blast disease 
ig gaining ground. Whenever any insect or disease appears on 
the crop, the farmers either spray or dust special insecticides 
or fungicides recommended by the Department of Agriculture. 
The use of Benzene Hexachloride (B.H.C.) 10 per cent. and 
50 per cent. is universal and quite effective. The standing 
grain crops have to be watched during the season lest beasts, 
birds and other animals eat away the grain. The farmers 
shout and throw stones by slings (gophan) to scare away the 
birds. Kerosene oil tins, with small stones inside, are tied to 
the branches of trees with a string tied at the bottom. This 
string the farmer carries to his place from where, by giving it 
a pull off and on, a ratting noise is created to scare away the 
birds. Stray cattle are generally caught and compounded in 
the cattle pound. Wild animals are either shot or hunted 
individually or through gun clubs established for the purpose. 
The animals are shot only when they visit fields.and not in the 
forest. Monkeys are caught in traps specially prepared for 
the purpose. 


One of the most important agricultural operations, next only 
to ploughing and sowing, is the reaping or harvesting of stand- 
ing crops. Crops are harvested only when they are fully ripe. 
The period of ripening varies from crop to crop. The following 
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statement gives the harvesting time for some of the important 


crops ;— 

Crop Harvesting time. 
Rice _.. October-November. 
Jowar (Kharif) _.. November-December. 
Jowar (Rabi) ... February-March. 
Bajri ... October-November. 
Maize ... March-April, 

July-August. 
December-January. 

Ragi ... November, 
Vari .... November. 
Rale _. November. 
Sava .... November. 
Wheat ... March. 
Sugarcane .... November-February. 
Cotton ... December-January. 
Groundnut ... November-January. 
Niger ... Novernber-December. 
Chillies ... . September-October. 
Turmeric .. - December-January. 
Gram ... Jsanuary, 
Kulith ... -November-December. 
Turi ... danuary-February. 
Tobacco «» danuary. 


Foodgrain crops such as rice, jowar, bajri and wheat are 
harvested by cutting the plants close to the ground by a sickle 
(kurpa). The cut plants are put into swaths (alasya) and the 
earheads, in the case of jowar, are removed by cutting and then 
carted to the threshing yard (khola). In the case of others, the 
swaths are bundled and carried straight to the threasing yard 
where they are kept well stocked. The earheads of bajri are 
removed by breaking at leisure time and when required and 
are threshed. Paddy bundles are threshed after two to three 
days of stocking, by beating the bundles on stone or log of 
wood in the threshing yard. The stems or stalks are dried, 
bundled and stocked as fodder. 


Pulses are mostly cut as whole plants and are removed, 
directly to the threshing yard. Vegetables are picked by hand 
and the leafy ones are uprooted. Root crops like sweet pota- 
toes and turmeric are harvested by digging with kudalt. 
Groundnut is reaped and collected by hand after harrowing the 
crop with wooden harrow. 


The sugarcane crop is harvested by cutting it close to the 
ground and carted to the crushing yard where it is crushed 
by power crushers. The juice is pumped directly into the 
boiling-pan and, after boiling for about three hours becomes 
thick and can then be moulded into blocks after cooling off for 
half an hour or so. 
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CHAPTER 5. Grain crops such as jowar, nagli, bajri and pulses are trampled 

eo under bullocks’ feet till the material is broken completely into 

Agttuetien chaff and grain. The grain is separated from the chaff by 

Inmieation. Winnowing against the breeze. Some of the root vegetables are 

Threshing and dug out, cleaned well by rubbing out the soil after drying, and 

PreParke:, +SOld in the market. Crops like turmeric are dried after being 
specially cured. 


Storing. Grains are stored either for purposes of seed or for consump- 
tion at a later date. When they are meant for purposes of seed, 
the quantity is usually small, especially when an individual 
farmer preserves his own seed. On the other hand when it is 
meant for future use, the quantity stored is usually large. 
Therefore, storage methods vary from place to place depending 
upon the use of grain. Before storing any grain, it is thoroughly 
dried. The seed, mixed with household ash, is well preserved 
in bamboo bins and well plastered on all sides with cowdung 
sO as to keep off the insects that may attack it from outside. 
The grain for consumption is preserved either in gunny bags 
or in corrugated iron bins» In both the cases dry leaves of nim 
are mixed with the grain ; use of five per cent B. H. C. ig also 
now made for this purpose. Storing of paddy is done in specially 
prepared rooms. Seed of paddy is stored in specially prepared 
bins of rope prepared from the paddy straw called mudha. 


Jaggery is not preserved by cultivators. Merchants preserve 
this in godowns either in cotton seed or paddy husk after cover- 
ing each block with a piece of gunny. 


AGRIOULTURAL In KotHarur DIstRict, tHe Fretp Toots aND IMPLEMENTs used 

Iurrements. by some agriculturists are modern but the old indigenous ones 
are in use in large numbers. Ploughs, harrows, levellers, clod 
crushers, wooden plants, seed-drills, markers, hoes (both entire 
blade and slit type) and stone rollers are the main implements 
used during the various phases of cultivation. Besides these, 
several hand tools are also used for sundry jobs on the farm. 
Iron ploughs, both heavy and small are, however, replacing 
wooden ploughs. Tractor drawn ploughs and dise harrows are 
in use in the district on an appreciable scale, especially in 
sugarcane growing areas. Electric motors are now in use for 
running water pumps along the Bhogawati valley and the 
Panchaganga valley. Oil engines are set up to work the water 
pumps in the district. In the interior, in a few undeveloped 
areas, mots are still in use for lifting water. 


The following table shows talukaswise distribution of agri- 
cultural implements in Kolhapur district in 1956: — 
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Till the beginning of this century, indigenous ploughs made 
of babul wood were in common use in the former Kolhapur 
State. The Agricultural Department of the State made success- 
ful efforts in introducing and making popular the iron ploughs. 
Iron ploughs, both big and small, are now in use throughout 
the district. 


The wooden plough (nangar or, when small, nangri) consists 
of several pieces, the principal of them being (1) khod (body) ; 
(2) dandi (beam or pole); (3) ju or jokhad (yoke); (4) phal 
(share); and (5) ruman (stilt). Only the share is made of iron, 
all other parts being made of wood. The body is of two parts, 
the doke (head) and the dant (shoe), all of one piece of wood 
and curved in shape. The head is thicker, and the shoe tapers 
to a point. The shoe is flat at the top in front and triangular 
at the bottom. The share (the iron part) is flat and sharp at 
the end; it is laid on the shoe, and secured to the main block 
by a phaleamb (small piece of wood). The front end of the 
share projects about six inches beyond the point six of the 
shoe, and is secured to the shoe by means of an iron ring (vasu). 
The beam is highly curved at its back and is fixed to the head 
(doke) so as to form an acute angle. The back end of the beam 
is projected about three inches beyond the head on which the 
handle (rumane) rests. The yoke is fixed to the front end of 
the beam. The handle (stilt) is separate, and on the top of it 
is fixed a muthya (short grip) to facilitate handling. A leather 
rope (vethan) passes back from the yoke behind the stilt and 
forward again to the yoke. 


The indigenous plough opens a triangular furrow. The 
heavy type which weighs about 120 lbs, is yoked to four pairs 
of bullocks and furrows to a depth of six to eight inches, while 
the light one weighs about 60 Ibs. and is yoked to two pairs of 
bullocks and furrows to a depth of about four inches. The 
heavier ploughs are replaced by iron ploughs and only the 
lighter types are used in garden lands. The very light plough, 
weighing about 15 to 20 lbs. is used in the Konkan tract of this 
district and is yoked to a pair of bullocks and furrows to 
a depth of about two inches. 


Iron ploughs are supplied in the district by two Indian manu- 
facturers who have got their factories in North and South 
Satara. There are two types of iron ploughs (i) those having 
reversible mould board which can be changed from one side 
to another and (ij) the fixed ones, just like an indigenous 
wooden plough. The ridgers are the heavier types and are in 
common use in sugarcane growing areas in the district for 
earthing up sugarcane crop. 


Wooden ploughs are usually manufactured and repaired by 
the village carpenter. Iron ploughs are also repaired locally 
in workshops and at times by replacing spare parts. 
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Tractor ploughs are also in use now-a-days in the district, 
especially in sugarcane growing areas. Tractors are owned by 
big cultivators and when idle these are hired out to other 
cultivators. The rate charged varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per 
acre, depend:ng upon the type of ploughing. 


Seed-drills (pabhar) are implements made mostly of babul 
wood for the sowing of seeds in lines in a field at uniform 
depth. The furrows in which the seed is deposited are opened 
by coulters (phan). Three or six coulters are fixed to a small 
log of wood called dind (head-piece). Just above the tip of 
the front flat surface of the coulter a hole is bored through to 
fix a hollow bamboo tube (nali) for allowing the seed to pass 
through into the soil. Now-a-days, instead of hollow bamboo 
tubes, tubes of corrugated iron sheets are generally in use. All 
the tubes from the coulters are brought together and held in 
a bow-like wooden structure (chade) and tied firmly at the 
centre of the head-piece with a thin rope (chade dor) to ensure 
uniform distribution of seed in all the tubes. For traction, 
a beam is fixed to the centre of the head-piece with side braces 
on its sides for support. On the top of the head-piece, a handle 
(rumane) is fixed for guiding and pressing the implement. 
A yoke of proper length, according to the number of coulters 
and distance between them, is attached to the beam for yoking 
bullocks and is tied to the beatm by a thick rope passing over 
and round the head-piece, making the whole frame rigid for 
work. This kind of seed-drill requires one man to drive a pair 
of bullocks and another person to feed the seed bow] uniformly 
with the seed to be sown. Three to four acres of land can be 
sown per day. Seed-drills are light or heavy according to the 
season and the crops to be sown. During the kharif season, the 
seed is to be deposited in the wet and soft soil up to a depth of 
two or three inches. This requires a lighter seed-drill. In the 
rabi season, the seeds are to be deposited to a depth of five or 
six inches where only sufficient moisture for the germination of 
seed is available. The seed-drills used for this are generally 
very heavy and strong. In the rabi season, rabi jowar, gram 
and wheat are sown by these seed-drills, and pulses, such as field 
peas, gram etc. are sown in a furrow behind a plough. 


For lifting water from wells as well as from rivers for the 
purposes of irrigating the fields, centrifugal pumps, run on oil 
engines and a few on electric motors are mostly in use. Mots 
are in use in the interior and undeveolped areas and that too at 
a few places only. Iron mots are mostly in use; leather mots 
are used rarely. Iron mots are manufactured locally ; leather 
mots are manufactured by the village cobbler. Oil engines in 
use are both of foreign as well as local makes. The latter are 
manufactured at Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji. 


The harrow (kulav) is used after ploughing for crushing the 
clods of earth. The parts of the harrow are: head-piece (dind) 
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prongs (janoli); blade (phas); beam (dandi) and handle 
(rumane). Except for the blade, which is made of iron, all 
parts are made of babul wood. The head-piece is straight and 
rectangular in cross section. In the front, two prongs are 
fixed into it, in a slanting direction downwards at an angle of 
50° with the pole. The blade, made of iron, is straight, fairly 
long and thick. Its two ends are turned upwards to fit in 
prongs where they are firmly held by means of iron rings 
(vasu). The pole is straight and is fixed slightly on the left of 
the centre of the head-piece. It is supplemented by a short 
brace which is fixed on the right of the centre. The other end 
of the brace rests on the pole. 


In Kolhapur district, two types of harrows are commonly 
used (i) phasa, a light one and (ii) kulav, a heavy one. Kulav 
is used for interculturing tobacco and chilly crops. Phasa is 
used for covering seeds. The harrow weighs about 25 to 
30 lbs. and works to a depth of about two or three inches and 
requires one man and two bullocks, In a day, generally two 
acres of land are covered. The light harrow (phasa) weighs 
about 40 Ibs, and works to a depth of about two inches and 
requires a man and two bullocks. In a day about four acres 
of land are covered. These harrows are constructed by village 
carpenters and are used ina variety of ways, for example, 
mixing manure, preparing seed-beds, covering seeds, levelling 
of land and even interculturing. 


The beam harrow (maind) is used for breaking the clod of 
earth after ploughing. The maind is a rectangular log of 
vabul wood about 10 ft. long, one foot broad and about nine or 
ten inches thick and weighs about 150 or 200 Ibs. A wooden 
beam is fixed to the log in the centre for applying force by 
a yoke to be attached to it. Two iron rings are fixed to the 
log, one on each side of the beam, for tying ropes for applying 
equal force to the end of the Jog. 


In Kolhapur district, two types of hoes (kolava and duba) are 
in use for interculturing jowar, groundnut, chillies and other 
food crops. The slit hoe is known as kolapa and the entire 
blade hoe is called duba. Hoes are really miniature harrows 
and are used to work in between the lines of crops to stir the 
soil so as to remove the weeds, loosen the soil, conserve mois« 
ture and aerate the soil. It is used only till the crop is about 
12” to 15” in height. The size of kolapa depends upon the 
distance between the crop lines. The prongs and half the 
portion of the blade are made into one piece and 
two such pieces, fixed on the head-piece. have a_ slit 
which is about three inches wide. In case of duba the entire 
iron blade is fixed to the prongs. Generally, two or three hoes 
are worked on one yoke. The hoes are tied to the voke by 
a piece of rope passing over the handle and the head-piece of 
the hoe. The yokes used are long and straight in proportion 
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to the number of spaces covered and the distance between 
them. The reins, by which the bullocks are controlled, are 
tied to a “Y” shaped stick, This implement requires careful 
handling, especially when the crop is young, Two or three 
men with a pair of bullocks interculture about four or five 
acres of land a day. At many places, especially in rice lands, 
kolpa is worked by human labour only. It is drawn by 
a man and a woman. The woman pulls the hoe by means of 
a rope tied to her forehead (which is covered with cloth). The 
man presses and regulates (holds between the crops) the hoe 
from behind. A set of two or three hoes are worked like this 
by a team of three or four persons. The Department of 
Agriculture has introduced some improved types of hoes, 
namely Planet Junior hand hoes and shovel cultivators for 
working in wide-spaced crops like chillies, tobacco, sugarcane 
etc. In addition to these, with the introduction of Japanese 
Method of Paddy Cultivation and also the dibbling method, the 
Karjat hand and rotary hoes and Japanese hand hoes have 
been introduced and become very popular with paddy cultiva- 
tors in the district. 


A stone roller, instead of bullocks, is usually used for 
threshing jowar ear-heads. The roller ig about three feet in 
length ; its diameter varies at both the ends. On one side it 
is about one and half or two feet and on the other side it is 
one or one and half feet. The end with smaller diameter is 
kept inside so that it turns automatically. A pair of bullocks 
can easily operate it. 


The bullock cart (gadi) is the common means of transporta- 
tion in carrying out agricultural operations. The present cart 
consists of a large frame of babul wood supported on two big 
wheels held together by an axle. The wheels have iron tyres. 
These carts are drawn by a pair of bullocks. 


In recent years, this means of transport has undergone 
several improvements. Introduction of ball bearing arrange- 
ments has helped in reducing friction and giving easy move- 
ment to the wheels. Pneumatic rubber tyres in place of iron 
ones are available, but in actual practice the cultivators find 
them very costly and their use is, therefore, restricted to a few 
rich farmers and contractors. 


Besides the tools worked with the help of bullocks, there are 
a few tools which are utilised in various other agricultural 
operations and are worked by hand. These are :—axe (kurhad) ; 
pick axe (kudali); spade (phavada); marker (tikatane or 
yedtang); weeding hook (khurpe); sickle (vila); bill hook 
(koyata); crowbar (aidan or pohar); and rake (dantale). 
These are mostly made by the village carpenter or blacksmith. 


As no animal-driven implement for harvesting has been 
devised, the principal tool is the sickle (vila) with an entire 
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cutting edge. It is used in harvesting the crops by cutting the 
stems. The pick axe (kudali) is used for digging up and. 
harvesting various root crops. The spade (phavada) is useful 
for repairing and making bunds, water channels and filling the 
fields with soil and manures. The marker (tikatane) is useful 
in making the field before sowing seed or transplanting seed- 
lings at a regular distance varying from one foot to three feet. 
The weeding hook (khurpe) and a sickle (vila) are possessed’ 
by each working member of the cultivator’s family. The bill- 
hook (koyata) and the axe (kurhad) are important implements 
for purposes of cutting and chopping trees and wood. The 
crowbar (aidan) is usually used on the farm for lifting clods 
or stones, digging holes and other allied operations. Threshing 
is generally done in the case of paddy by bullocks, unaided by 
any appliance. For winnowing, bamboo basket (bootti) is 
used. The man stands at a height and gradually drops the 
grains from the basket;so that the husk is blown away. In 
some places artificial wind ig produced by using a winnowing 
fan designed by the Department of Agriculture. It is just like 
an electric fan being worked by hand by means of gears driven 
by a cycle chain. 


Sugarcane is usually crushed _py power crushers. Iron mills 
operated by bullocks are seen at a few places. For the prepa- 
ration of gul, sugarcane juice is boiled in open pans made of 
iron. The pan is about two feet and three inches deep and 
about eight feet eight inches in diameter and has a capacity 
of 240 gallons of sugarcane juice. The moulds for prepar'ng gul 
blocks are made of galvanised iron sheets. Besides these two 
implements, various small implements such as scumstrainer 
ete, are also required in the manufacture of gul. 


LIVESTOCK HAS AN IMPORTANT PLACE IN AGRICULTURE. Though 
much progress has been made in this district in the use of machine 
power for ploughing, water-lifting, sugarcane crushing ete., 
live-stock continues to have its own value. Cattle labour 
represents probably the most important contribution of live- 
stock to agriculture. A pair of bullocks for draught, a cow or 
buffalo for milk, draught and manure and, in addition, a few 
sheep, goats and poultry are quite common to be found with 
a large number of farmers of the district. Further, in rural 
areas a farmer’s status is judged by the number of cattle he 
maintains. In fact no farmer can do farming economically 
without the aid of livestock. 
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Given below are the results of the live-stock census conducted CHAPTER 5. 
in 1951 and 1956 by the Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Agriculture snd 






































Bombay : — Irrigation. 
TABLE No. 28. LIVE TOOS: 
Bovine Popurarion ty KotHapur District, 1951 anp 1956. 
| Cow Class, Buffalo Class. 
Classification of cattle. Lo ace a: eee NOM ERS are: 
1951 | 1956 =| (1981 1956 
Males (over 3 years) — 7 - 
{ 
1. Breeding bulls Lo 8,840 466 | 903 386 
2. Working bullocks ..| 1,831,980 1,290,507 45,145 37,105 
3. Other bulls cs 2.569 2-010 769 436 
Females (over 3 years) :—- ! 
1. Inmilkk .. 59,028 43,998 | 86,812 | 79,936 
2. Dry ey : 15,148 28°366 9,875 21,077 
3. Not calved .. ; 7,910 9,721 4,246 | 11,104 
4, For work .. : 87 133 770 446 
5, Others as 2 995 389 | 648 340 
Young stock-— | 
1. Under 1 year :— | 
Males 12,488 17,008 | 8,488 | «13,089 
Females es 11,587 16,472 | 13,078 24,152 
2. Ll to 3 years :— , 
Males 28,870 20,344 | 15,376 | 11,085 
Females : ! 19,776 17,407, | 23,866 93,267 
Total ..' 290,579 | 285,816 | 2,09,926 | 2,20,383 











The total bovine population of the. district in 1956 was 
5,11,199, Besides these animals, the census enumerates 
86,884 sheep, 1,14,370 goats, 1,014 horses and ponies, 1,388 pigs, 
481 donkeys, six camels and four mules. ‘Though these 
animals do not necessarily work on farm, yet they are useful 
to the farmer in a number of ways and are, therefore, included: 
in agricultural live-stock. The total number of animals, 
constituting agricultural live-stock, returned at the 1956 census 
was, therefore, 7,15,345. 


Owing to changes consequent upon the formation of Kolhapur 
district in 1948, it is not possible to assess correctly the trends 
underlying, and the changes in the composition of, live-stock 
population in the district. In the table above are also set out 
the figures for the bovine population returned at the 1951 census. 
The variation of population recorded in the quinquennium end- 
ing 1956 hardly exceeds two per cent. And when marginal 
errors are taken into account one might have to concede that 
the cattle population, which constitutes the bulk of livestock, 
has remained stationary. Whatever variation is observed, it is 
mainly due to considerable increase in young stock (less than 
a year old), as shown below :— 

(a.c.P.) L-o VE 768—19 
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It will be seen that the number of bovines is more in the 
eastern divisions. ‘tne Sarvir taluka, comprising mostly of 
plains, records the hignest number while in the taluka of Ajara, 
having hilly topograpny, the lowest number has been returned. 


Though much headway has been made in the use of 

mechanical implements like electric pumps, oil engines, 
tractors, sugarcane crushers etc., bullocks and he-buffaloes 
still occupy an important place in rural transportation and 
agricultural operations, The total number of plough 
cattle was reported as 1,66,612 heads in 1956. 


Considering the periods of work in the district (such as 
ploughing, sowing, threshing, sugarcane crushing), shortage of 
draft-cattle is much felt during such periods. During 
off-season, however, there is not sufficient work. Again, certain 
farm operations overlap one another; the threshing of kharif 
crops, sowing of rabi crops, crushing sugarcane, casting farm- 
yard manure and lifting water for planting and irrigating cane, 
crowd together. During off-season, however, there is not 
sufficient work. As lifting water is a steady and continuous 
process from about October to June and animals, meant for 
mot work are not available for harrowing or ploughing. 


It will also be observed that there are comparatively more 
he-buffaloes in the western hilly tract comprising mainly 
Shahuwadi, Radhanagari, Bhudargad and Panhala talukas. 
This appears to be due to the use of small buffaloes for puddling 
rice lands and ploughing nagli Jands.* 


Cows and buffaloes are kept mainly for purposes of breeding 
and milk production. Out of the total number of 1,95,595 milch 
cattle, 1,283,929 i.e. about 63 per cent, were reported to be in milk 
in 1956. Out of the rest, only 579 females were working on 
farms. She-buffaloes are more popular in the district because 
of their higher milk yield than cows. Cows are reared by 
the farmers mainly for the male progeny for draught. 
Geography of the district also influences milk yield. In the 
eastern region, comprising the talukas of Shirol, Hatkanangle, 
Karvir, Kaga] and Gadhinglaj, which is fairly free from 
mosquitoes and flies in wet season, the annual yield of milk 
per cattle head is much higher than in the rainy and hilly 
western region where the cattle are very much afflicted by 
flies and mosquitoes during the wet season. 


The important breeds of cows and bullocks observed in this 
district are Khillar, Krishna valley, Dangi and Jawari (local). 


Khillar: The animals of this breed are mostly. located in 
the eastern zone, Shirol taluka in particular. Khillar is 


* Regional Survey of Resources, India, Kolhapur, Dr. P. C, Patil, p. 150 (1950). 7 
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a very hardy animal and its capacity for heavy field and 
transport work is remarkable. It pulls on well under prolong- 
ed drought condition. These qualities have made this breed 
popular in the district. Its milk yield, however, is quite low ; 
though efforts are being made to increase it. 


Height 44 to 54 feet. 
Weight 800 to 1,000 Ibs. 


Krishna Valley: The origin of the breed is found along the 
banks of the Krishna river. The animals are of heavy draught 
type. This is a dual purpose breed and has potentialities of 
good milk yield. The animals are, however, slow for field 
work. This breed is gradually disappearing because of the 
increasing popularity of the Khillar animals. 


Height 43 to 54 feet. 
Weight 1,200 to 1,400 lbs. 


Dangi: ‘The animals of this breed are found in the heavy 
rainfall areas of the west. The animals are extremely hardy 
and stand up well to the heavy rainfall. They are not affected 
by working continuously under wet conditions. This is a dual 
purpose breed, 


Height 4 to 4} feet. 
Weight 700 to 850 Ibs. 


Jawari (local): These animals are observed with most of 
the cultivators in the district. These are small sized animals of 
a mixed and non-descript origin and, therefore have different 
colours. 


The breeds of buffaloes found in the district are the Pandhar- 
puri and Jawari, the local one. 


The animals of Pandharpurj breed are medium sized and are 
found commonly in the eastern and central portions of the 
district which have light and medium rainfall respectively. 
These animals yield much more milk than the animals of the 
local breed (Jawari) and at the same time are very economical 
to maintain. The animals of the local breed are smaJ) sized and 
ate commonly used for agricultural purposes in the heavy rain- 
fall areas, though they are scattered all over the district. 


Horses, mules, and asses, though classed as agricultural live- 
stock are not actually used for agricultural operations. They 
are mainly used for drawing conveyance, for transport work 
and as pack animals in the western parts. 
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Kolhapur district has the largest number of sheep and goats 
of the Deccani type. These animals are supposed to be valuable 
assets to the dhangar community who mainly rear them for 
wool, hair, skin and mutton,. Goats constitute an important 
source of milk supply to the poor cultivators. Most of the 
sheep flocks are found in the eastern hilly tract where rainfall 
is less and grazing facilities are abundant. These flocks of 
sheep move from one area to another during the rainy season, 
especially towards the eastern side where grazing facilities are 
abundant and cost of maintenance low. 


Poultry-keeping has now developed into an important cottage 
or subsidiary industry in rural areas. According to 1956 census, 
the poultry population was 3,38,544 out of which 3,37,893 were 
fowls (hens, cocks and chickens). Nearly thirty per cent of 
the fowls are to be found in the talukas of Karvir and Shahu- 
wadi. Eggs, fowls and ducks are considered to be a valuable 
non-vegetarian food. 


Kolhapur district ig mainly an importer of live-stock, 
particularly of the pure breeds of cattle like Khillar bulls and 
bullocks, and Pandharpuri she-buffaloes. The animals of pure 
Khillary breed are brought mainly from cattle fairs held 
annually at Karagani and Kharsundi in South Satara district 
and from the Khillar cattle shows and fairs in Sholapur 
district. The Deshi Khillar | animals come mainly from 
Chinchali cattle fair in Belgaum district. Kurundwad, which 
is situated along the banks of the Krishna and the Panchganga, 
is an important source of supply of Krishna Valley breed and 
is famous for its cattle fairs. Animals of mixed breed are sold 


in the weekly bazars at Vadgaon, Ichalkaranji, Murgud and 
Gadhinglaj. 


Milk occupies a dominant place among live-stock products, 
Kolhapur city and other towns being the ready markets, It is 
a practice with young people, particularly gymnasts in Kolha- 
pur city to visit early in the morning Gangavesh (for buying 
milk) where she-buffaloes are milked by the owners on the 
spot in front of the customers. When milk cannot be easily 
transported for liquid consumption, it is converted into milk 
products like butter, ghee, khowa etc. Climatic conditions and 
the crop pattern followed in the district are very suitable for 
developing good milch strains. In fact, the riverine areas 
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provide ample facilities for dairy farming and yet the dairy 
industry in the district is in backward condition. 


TABLE No. 30. 


THe AVERAGE ANNUAL PRopucTiIon or LIVE-STOCK ANr 
iTs VALUE, IN KoLHaPpur DISTRICT. 


Live-stock products. | 











Quantity. Value in Rupees, 
Milk 64,058 (tons) 2,43,26,100 
Eggs Ss | 1,07,79,420 (numbers) 10,77,942 
Manure ae , ‘| 25,89,926 (cart loads) 51,789,852 
Hides 61,119 (numbers) 7,686,785 
Skins | 40,250 (numbers) 30,186 
Wool 1,08,605 (Ubs.) 1,62,907 
Cow calves : 23,737 (numbers) : 11,86,850 
Buffalo calves ., | 24,821 (numbers) dai 18,61,575 

{ 
FLED LEE I BSL 
The following were the livestock prices current in 


1958-59 :—~— 


Live-stock Prices In KoLyapur District, 1958-59. 


ee 








nt teem ee and ee ae oer 














Live-stock. : Value. Unit. 
a Pe oes 

Pure-Bred Cattle :— 

Khillari breeding bull above 24 years ak s. 800 to 1,200 Rach. 

Khillari bull calf below 2 years | 4, 600 to 800 ..| Each. 

Khillari cow | », 400 to 600 Each. 

Khillari pair of bullock »» 1,000 to 1,600..) Per pair. 

Pandharpuri buffalo bull » 250 to 1,000 ..| Each. 

Pandharpuri buffaloes », 600 to 1,000 Each. 
Other Cattle :--- 

Country pair of bullocks » 150 to 400 Re Per pair. 

Country cows » 75 to 150 Each. 

Country buffalo-bulls 5, 100 to 150 Each. 

Country buffaloes 1 200 to 300 .| Each, 

Sheep and goats* » 15 to 25 ‘| Each. 
Poultry Stock :—- 

Pure-bred il » 10to 12 Per bird. 

Country re »  2to3 Per bird. 

Eggs + e gr de 10 to 12 eggs. 
oar er ES A EEG eect notte 


ITAA OTTER 
* Price is dependent on the age of the animal, 
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Tue DISTRICr IS SELF-SUFFICIENT in the matter of fodder CHAPTER 5. 
supply. The main sources of fodder are the grazing areas or ‘acrieullars ead 
kurangs along the banks of the rivers. Quality grass is also “"[hivation. 
grown in these kurans. It is cut, tied into bundies and sold Fopper Svurrty. 
in the market. The fodder from the crops of jowar, bajri, 
rice and hill millets is also fed to the cattle and is sufficient 
to meet local requirements. 


Generally, the working bullocks and milch cattle (cow and Health Conditions, 

buffaloes) keep good health in view of better care taken by 
the owners. Dry and useless animals are maintained only 
on grazing and the little fodder spared by the owner; natu- 
rally, their health is poor. Horses are maintained on good 
rations and hence enjoy good health. Poultry in genera] is 
maintained on free grazing and is, therefore, always in good 
health. 


There is no live-stock farm in the district. To improve the Breeding, Veteri- 
local jawari breed, breeding bulls of Khillar and Dangi breeds mary and Hisman- 
have been located in selected areas of light and heavy rain- 
fall tracts respectively. An. artificial insemination centre has 
been established at Kolhapur where breeding work is being 
carried out on cows and she-buffaloes, Veterinary aid is 
available from the veterinary dispensaries opened at each 
taluka headquarters. They are in the charge of veterinary 
officers. Veterinary dispensaries at different centres opened 
in the talukas are in the charge of stockmen. 


The Government schemes that were in operation (in 1958) for Cattle 
cattle improvement were regarding (i) location of breeding Tmprovement. 
bulls; (ii) Goshala development; and (iii) poultry improve- 
ment. 


Location of breeding bulls is done under the following 
schemes :— 


(i) Half cost scheme-—Under this scheme, a farmer-cum- 
breeder is selected and issued a breeding bull by granting 
a subsidy of Rs. 350 or half of the actual cost of the breeding 
bull, whichever is less. No maintenance charges are paid to 
the owner of the breeding bull. The bull is to be maintained 
by the farmer in good breeding condition for a period of 
three years from the date of issue. His services are to be 
utilized by the villagers for improving their cattle. 


(ii) District maintenance charges scheme.—The farmer-cum- 
breeder has to purchase the breeding bull at his own cost 
with the approval of the Department of Agriculture. The 
bull is then paid a maintenance charge of Rs. 12 per month 
for a period of three years from the date of issue. The 
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owner is expected to maintain the bull in good breeding 
condition and make available his services for improving 
village cattle. 


(fii) Personal ledger account (P. L, A.) Scheme—The 
breeder is granted a loan to the extent of Rs. 300 per bull 
from the personal ledger account of the Cattle Development 
Officer, Poona. The loan (at 44 per cent. interest) is repay- 
able within three years in six equal six monthly instalments. 
The breeder is also given Rs. 12 as maintenance subsidy for 
a period of three years, but the maintenance charges are 
credited to the account of repayment of loans. 


(tv) District Live-stock Advance Fund.—The scheme is 
almost similar to the above except that the loan is paid from 
the funds kept at the disposal of the Collector of Kolhapur. 


The Goshala Development Scheme provided that a founda- 
tion stock of ten breeding. cows and one breeding bull at 
Government cost was-to be supplied to a selected Goshala or 
Panjrapole. The goshala or panjrapole should also - purchase 
an equal number of breeding stock at its own cost. The 
goshala was to carry out breeding work of this foundation 
stock for a period of five years. The goshala was given an 
annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,000 per year by Government. The 
Shahupuri Panjarpol Sanstha was selected for implementation 
of this scheme during the year 1951-52. The animals were of 
the Gir breed. The Sanstha worked under the scheme from 
1951-52 to 1956-57. 


Poultry Improvement Schemes provide for the supply of 
pure-bred cocks of improved white leg horn and Rhode Island 
breeds to bona fide cultivators at the concessional rates fixed 
by the Poultry Development Officer, Poona. A Government 
Poultry Farm has been established at Kolhapur, 


THe RAINFALL In KoLuapur DISTRICT, though less subject to 
great variations from year to year is, nevertheless, frequently 
very unevenly distributed during the latter months of the 
monsoon (September and October). This time is critical, both 
for rice and jowar crops. The main justification for irrigation 
facilities in the district is, therefore, to make good the deficien- 
cies of rainfall in September and October, so as to ensure good 
crops in all years. 


The following table shows the net area irrigated by different 
sources of irrigation in Kolhapur district :— 
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CHAPTER 5. In the year 1955-56, this district had 66,779 acres under 
denatiass ar irrigation of which 1,593 acres were irrigated more than once. 
Irrigation, Therefore, the percentage that the total gross irrigated area 
Irgicatton. bears to the total sown area comes to 7:2. The coverage of 
irrigation seems to have increased only in recent years ie, after 
the merger of the former Kolhapur State in the then Bombay 

State (See the figures given below):— 


Percentage of total gross 


Year, irrigated area to total 
cropped area. ~ 
1881* di as 2-7 
1949-50 he sh 4-1 
1950-51 ae és 6-1 
1951-52 bale cai) 6-8 
1952-53 a on 6-7 
1953-54 ies i's 62 
1954-55 Te des 6-7 
1955-56 ins 3 7:2 


The following tables show the distribution of irrigated area 
under food and non-food crops :— 


rt er a came st ai 


* For Kolhapur State. 
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TABLE No. 34. 


Area or Non-Foop Crops IRRIGATED IN EACH TALUKA 
or Konuarur DIStrRict in 1955-56. 









































i 
| Miscella- Total Total 
neous Non- Area 
Taluka, Jute, | Chillies.; Tur- | Fodder| Non- Food under 
i meric. | Crops,| Food Crops. | Irrigated 
| | Crops. Crops. 
eT ERPOR ENN Goose Ser eee OF tae eCeTN AOL SEER ON eae 
‘| 
Ajara ist ae so eee oa 8 958 
| | | 
Bavada | ; 973 
Bhudargad ..) .. is - Ss e es a 4,155 
| 
Gadhinglaj ..| .. i 19 L 64 83 3,192 
{ 
} | 
Hatkanangle ..) .. | 288 | 1,256 72 | 270 | 1,804 | 13,340 
Kagal AAS LG 6 68 104 4,641 
Karvir aah 8 2 | 39 16 60 | 13,940 
Panhala =|, a Eero oh 5 32 | 6,122 
H i 
| ' | 
Radhanagari | 4 i 6,729 
iT 
Shabuwadi i | 5,901 
t { 
Shirol Ar are 2,021 234 3358 146 2,759 6,738 
District Total . 3 2,311 1,604 436 531 | 4,935 66,779 
| | | | 








It is interesting to note that the entire sugarcane grown in 
the district is taken on irrigated lands. In fact sugarcane 
occupies about 72 per cent, of the total irrigated land in the 
district. Out of the remaining 28 per cent., 20 per cent. is 
under food crops and the rest under non-food crops. About 
41 per cent, of total irrigated area is in the talukag of Hatkan- 
angale and Karvir; next in importance are the talukas of 
Shirol, Radhanagari, Panhala and Shahuwadi. 


The following table shows the sources of irrigation in 
Kolhapur district : —~ 
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Several interesting facts emerge from this table. 


Canal irrigation does not seem to be an important source 
of irrigat‘on and area under this source was only 3,730 acres 
in 1955-56. Further, only in the talukas of Hatkanangle and 
Radhanagari do we see something of cana] irrigation. In 
other talukas, and for that matter, in the whole of the district, 
canal irrigation is not found feasible as a source of irrigation 
because of the peculiar topography of the district. The banks 
of the rivers are hilly and undulating and are interposed by 
many spurs. They naturally render the possibility of flow 
irrigation uneconomica] due to heavy cutting of canals etc. 


Excepting the three tanks of Rajaram, Rankala and Vad- 
gaon, there are no other tanks of much importance in the 
district. These three tanks were constructed long back by 
the then rulers of former Kolhapur State and the date of their 
construction and details of expenditure incurred on them are 
not available. The area under command of, and actually 
irrigated by, each of these tanks is given below:— 


ee A Re hg | AR, 

















{ 
Area in acres. 
Tank. Taluka in which ——— 
located. Under Actually 
command. irrigated, 
Rajaram Jah Karvir “| 100 90 
Rankala v) Karvir cM 450 379 
Vadgaon is Hatkanangle ; : 190 | 84 





In Kolhapur district, tanks were never a large source of 
irrigation but were used as village water-suppliers. Most of 
the tanks being silted have now gone out of use. The few 
existing ones serve the same purpose to-day. In 1955-56, nine 
reservoirs and fifty-one tanks were reported. Out of the 
fifty-one tanks only two are with ayacut 100 acres or more, the 
rest being with ayacut less than 100 acres. The net area under 
tank irrigation was 1,301 acres. 


Well irrigation occupies an important place in the agriculture 
of the district. In 1955-56 there were 8,394 wells in the district 
which irrigated nearly one-third of the net area irrigated in 
the same year. Little more than two-thirds of the wells were 
non-masonry, the rest being masonry. All the wells were 
owned privately. 

It is interesting to note that the number of wells in the 
western part is small, inspite of heavy rainfall. This is because 
the surface-wash runs: off the steep hills. The soils are thin 
and sub-soils rocky and cannot absorb and retain water to feed 
the wells. In the eastern region the lie of the land is suitable 
for wells, lands being fairly deep with soft rock below. In 
years of good rainfall they are dependable, though in some the 
supply of water fails in summer. 
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As has been already stated, because of its peculiar topo- 
graphy, flow irrigation is not practicable in Kolhapur district. 
The only alternative available, therefore, is to provide lift 
irrigation facilities on the river banks. Before the advent of 
water pumps, farmers of the district used to make full use of 
river water by means of bhudki mots, mainly for growing 
sugarcane. Now this system is being replaced rapidly by water 
pumps. 


A bhudki is a shallow hole dug in the bed of a river or 
stream, while a well is a vertical deep shaft or hole, dug on 
the farm to obtain underground water. Bhudki is a temporary 
structure about 10 feet deep ; a well may be 25 to 50 feet deep 
and is of a permanent nature. The water lifted from a well 
is led straight to the field. In the case of bhudkis, the water 
raised from the first bhudki (in the river bed) is led to the 
second, then to the third and so forth. In this system, there 
are three to five bhudkis, usually four; and the total lift 
generally is of 50 feet. 


This account of bhudki system in the district will not be 
complete without a reference to the phad system. The phad 
system is an old co-operative organisation (reported to be 
existing long before 1850). This system has a great bearing on 
the agricultura] economy of the district. 


The necessity of this kind of co-operative organisation arises 
from the fact that, apart from lack of capital required to raise 
sugarcane on large scale, the individual farmer has neither 
sufficient man or animal power at his command to lift river 
water. In the phad system man and animal power of indivi- 
duals are pooled together. The organisation takes on lease 
a block of land on joint responsibility ; the owners of the land 
may or may not be partners in the phad. The owners get 
a stipulated share from the receipts of the gul produced, after 
deducting gurhal expenses, as rent of the land. 


A vhad generally requires eight bullocks (i.e. four pairs, one 
pair for each mot in the series) and eight men (four mot drivers 
and four men to look after irrigation and other work in the 
field). A bullock unit is taken as equivalent to a man unit. 
A partner may contribute two bullocks and two men, another 
may contribute one bullock and one man, while a third may 
contribute either a bullock or a man and thus make up the 
number of units required. In a four-mot phad, therefore, they 
have to raise eight bullocks and eight man-shareholders. If 
five mots are to lift water, there will be ten bullocks and ten 
man-shareholders. Additional labour and the cost of manure 
are met by the shareholders in proportion to the number of 
shares contributed. 
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The water lifted by the first mot (or the one in the bed of the 
river) is led by a short channel to the second, then from the 
second to the third and so on, till it reaches the highest point 
from where the water is led to the fields by long channels, 


Co-operative lift-irrigation Societies, though of recent growth, 
are a remarkable development in the district. In the former 
Kolhapur State, no Society of this type was organised, though 
the spirit to work on co-operative lines for mutual benefit, as 
is disclosed by the phad system, did exist. In fact, the 
present co-operative development in Kolhapur district may to 
some extent be looked upon as a systematic expression of the 
already existing spirit of co-vperation, and mutual help. 
Government encourage the organisation of co-operative lift 
irrigation schemes by granting financial and technical aid ta 
societies undertaking such schemes. In Bombay State, a scheme 
for the organisation of, and financial assistance to, co-operative 
societies undertaking schemes of lift irrigation was first sanc- 
tioned in June 1949 and wag continued throughout the period 
of the First Five-Year Plan. Ithas been decided to continue 
this activity during the period of the Second Five-Year Plan, 
with more emphasis on the consolidation of schemes already 
in hand rather than on the organisation of a large number of 
new societies. 


At present there are in all 11 co-operative lift irrigation 
societies in the district. Information regarding the acreage 
under irrigation, estimated cost etc, is given in the following 
table :— 


TABLE No. 36, 


Co-operative Lirr IrRiGation Societies In Ko.tuapur District. 














Name of | Area Government finan- 
village at | (in acres) cial assistance 
Serial which | Name of under | Estimated sanctioned. 
No. achene is river. irrigation, cost. aeeamemeeteaned sow 
organised. Loan. | Subsidy, 
! Re. Ra. Rs. 
J Bubual .,! Krishna os 900 2,562,667 | 1,12,500 | 1,12,500 
2 Inchnal ..| Hiranyakeshi 360 82,305 46,334 $7,548 
3 Waghapur .{ Vedganga  .. 250 49,615 21,909 21,404 
4 Chavare ..| Warna we 2,092 5,94,200 | 2,87,950 | 2,24,760 
8 Hinganguon | Warna Be 400 1,24,064 60,070 59,030 
6 Udgaon ..| Krishna ‘3 7125 1,84,708 60,415 60,415 
7 Sadoli ..| Bhogavati .. 640 1,64,995 53,330 53,330 
8 Kurukali .. Do. oe 450 1,27,380 42,460 42,460 
9 | Kothali ..| Do. es 520 1,47,408 43,155 43,155 
10 Ghalwad ..; Krishna ae 700 1,96,189 58,330 58,380 
11 Talsande ..}| Warna we 800 2,27,474 66,666 66,666 
Total .. 7,837 21,51,091 | 8,583,219 | 7,80,498 
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The position with regard to membership, share capital, 
reserve fund etc. of these societies is given below :— 


(1) Membership 4 sig 1731 
(2) Share Capital 7 .. Rs. 5,11,805 
(3) Reserve Fund a a. Rs. 7,637 
(4) Working Capital dc. 2s .. Rs. 17,01,967 
(5) Government Financia] Assistance 
(disbursed)— 
(a) Loan me .. Rs. 5,55,660 
(bo) Subsidy ie id Rs. 5,36,687 


The schemes at Inchnal and Waghapur are complete in all 
respects and the societies are supplying water to their members 
since 1953-54. Most ofthe other schemes, including those at 
Bubnal and Hingangaon are also likely to be completed within 
a short time. 


As has been already stated, six large rivers with 
their several tributaries flow through the district. The flow 
of water in some of them like Bhogavati, Panchaganga etc., 
is perennial. Several cultivators (in groups) have been 
constructing kachha dams (earthen dams) on rivers like the 
Kumbhi, Kasari and Bhogavati. Naturally, there is always the 
risk of these dams collapsing because of over-weight due to 
heavy transport in the busy season. Even otherwise they are 
washed away in natural course by the first moonsoon floods. 
They are again put up in the months of October-November 
every year. This process of constructing kachha dams every 
year involves physical labour as well as investment of large 
amounts. The idea of constructing pacca dams on co-operative 
basis has been put forward to avoid waste of physical labour 
as well as heavy expenditure every year. The pacca weir-cum- 
bridges are so constructed that they hold and impound water 
whenever required and allow the flood water to pass away with- 
out any damage to the dam itself. These are a permanent 
structure. 


Aims and objects—The main aims and objects of the 
co-operative dam construction societies are: (i) to construct 
pacca dams with a view to store sufficient water and thereby 
to facilitate the irrigation of lands situated within the area of 
operation of the dam ; (‘i) to dig channels, to cut water courses, 
to lay out pipe lines for making supply of water convenient ; 
and (iii) to hire or purchase machinery, water pumps, plant 
etc., for the irrigation of the land. 
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Membership and Share Capital—Firstly, a rough estimate of CHAPTER 5. 
the total cost of the dam is made, One-third of the cost of the , geisaitare: anid 
scheme is distributed pro rata on the acreage to be brought Irrigation, 
under irrigation and is collected accordingly as share capital. mgr 
Two-third amount is made available by Government in the pan Canetea tied 
form of long-term loan. This is the financial assistance avail- Societies. 
able under the Project Scheme. The Community Development 
Project, Administration at Kolhapur has contemplated the 
construction of nine weir-cum-bridges, each costing about 
Rs. 2 lacs. The limit of entire share collection has been 
reduced to one-fourth of the total estimated cost of the scheme 
in the case of dam construction societies at Kale, Bajar- 
bhogaon and Waloli as these villages are in backward tract. 


The District Local Board, Kolhapur, has also given grants to 
some dam construction societies towards execution of the 
communication part of the scheme. Dam construction societies 
in non-project area do not get any financial assistance from 
Government. They have to collect. the.entire cost of the 
scheme from members by way of share capital. 


Working—The management of the society vests in the 
managing committee elected by the general body. It generally 
consists of seven to fifteen members. The committee appoints 
a manager and other salaried staff to carry out day to day work 
of the society. One surveyor is generally appointed to survey 
the lands situated round about the dam and to take a note of 
the irrigated area under different crops. He also takes a note 
of the cultivators cultivating the lands. The cultivators, either 
members or non-members, have to submit their application for 
drawing water before the end of January every year. The 
details of survey numbers, crops to be irrigated, etc. are to be 
stated in such application. All such applications are placed 
before the managing committee. 


Cultivators have to pay water charges for the water used by 
them for irrigating their lands. Their rates are generally 
fixed on the basis of acreage irrigated for growing different 
mids The water rates (per acre) generally charged are as 
under :— 


Sugarcane—Rs. 20 to Rs. 35 for members. 


Rs. 40 to Rs. 45 for non-members. 


Other crops—Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 for members and non- 
members. 
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The position with regard to co-operative dam construction 
societies in the district was as under: — 


No, of Societies es oe 8 
Membership is hs 3,271 
Acreage under irrigation... ae 12,109 
Estimated cost of the schemes we Rs. 14,96,953 
Government Financial Assistance Rs.  6,81,353 
(Loan). 
Share Capital he xe Rs.  5,55,150 
Reserve Fund “9 ae Rs. 20,667 
Working Capital ts sii Rs. 10,67,896 
No. of Schemes completed ... a 6 


Co-operative lift irrigation and dam construction societies 
have proved their utility im stepping up agricultural produc- 
tion. During the period of the Second Five-Year Plan, the 
emphasis is intended to be laid more on consolidation than 
expansion; efforts may be made to convert single-purpose 
irrigation societies into multi-purpose units so that they will 
not merely be suppliers of water to their constituents but will 
also integrate all the economic activities ancillary to the main 
object of irrigation such as co-operative cultivation, marketing 
etc, with a view to ensure lasting economic benefits to the 
members in general. 


This is the only major irrigation work in the district. The 
site of the scheme is located at the foot of the mountain ranges 
taking off on the eastern side of the continental divide of the 
Sahyadris. The locality gets an unfailing rainfall of about 
200 inches during monsoon. The formation is of trap rock with 
a thin layer of earth. Rain water is all drained away into 
rivers which come in spate in monsoon and generally dry up in 
summer, The population in the catchment area is sparse. The 
area where the location of the head works of the Scheme is 
situated is thug very favourable for storing water to he utilised 
for the development of the district. 


The Bhogavati river, which is bunded, used to be practically 
dry in the summer like other rivers and hence the villagers 
residing on its banks used to build earthen bunds across it at 
places along its course to hoard water. This water was not, 
however, sufficient. Crops, therefore, suffered for want of an 
assured supply of water. The soil on the banks of the river is 
suitable for sugarcane but cannot be utilised fully on account of 
want of water. The country is hilly, making it very expensive 
to have flow irrigation. The water in the river, therefore, is 
required to be lifted for being used for irrigation. 


the water. 
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The Radhanagari Hydro Electric Reservoir which originally 
was intended to be used for storing water for irrigation was 
proposed to be used for generating electricity needed for lifting 
As this reservoir offered a good opportunity to 
generate a large amount of power, the idea of developing the 
irrigation scheme into a hydel-cum-irrigation-cum-water-supply 
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scheme (to Kolhapur town) was considered. 


The scheme was originally started by the former Kolhapur 
State early in 1908 mainly as an irrigation scheme. The work 
went on slowly up to 1917 then the dam was constructed to 


a height of 40 feet. 


The work had to be suspended due to 


financial stringency but was resumed in 1919. However, cons- 
truction activity gathered momentum only after 1946. The 


construction of the dam was almost complete in 1957. 


The 


completed portion of the scheme consists of :— 


(1) A masonry dam 140’ high 
foundation. 


at the deepest portion of 


(2) A power-house at the foot of the dam to generate 


electricity. 


(3) Five weirs along the Bhogavati river. 
(4) Installation of water pumps on the Panchaganga river. 


The Dam.--The salient features of the project are given 


below :— 


(1) Catchment area 
(2) Average rainfall 


(3) Length of dam 
waste weir), 


(including 


(4) Maximum Water level 

(5) Capacity of tank 

(6) Area of water spread 

(7) Maximum length of reservior. 


(8) Length of periphery of the 
reservior. 


(9) Maximum height of dam 

(10) Height of dam over river-bed. 
(11) Top width of dam 

(12) Contents of dam 


42°5 square miles. 
200 to 250 inches. 
3,750 feet. 


1938°92 G.T.S. Valve 
8,450 M. C. ft. 

7 miles. 

10 miles. 

55 miles. 


140 feet. 
126 feet. 
18-4 feet. 


13-2 million cubic feet 
of masonry. 
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The Power House-—The power-house is constructed at the 
foot of the dam. The generating unit insalled consisted of four 
low head feathering propeller type turbines and four vertical 
type generators of 1,200 K.W, capacity each, generating power 
at 6,600 Volts, There are there sub-stations of 3,311 K.V. 
between Radhanagari and Kolhapur. 


Irrigation.—It. has been already stated that irrigation on this 
scheme consists of lift irrigation. The area under command 
at a maximum lift of 80 feet is about 18,000 acres on the Bhoga- 
vati. The cultivable area is about two-thirds of the commanded 
area and, therefore, the irrigable area is about 12,000 acres. 
Against this, area actually irrigated in 1957 was about 
8,000 acres. 


To facilitate lift irrigation, a series of weirg have been 
constructed on the river. The weirs are about 12 feet high 
so that there is at least 4 or 5 feet depth of water everywhere 
in the river course. A ,series of openings 4 feet wide and 
piers 3 feet wide in-between the openings are provided 
throughout the length of the weir. A roadway is provided 
over the top of every weir by spanning these openings by R.C.C, 
slab, so that the weir serves as a means of communication as 
well. Water is stored by closing these openings by cut teak 
wood needles, inserted in the grooves in the openings. These 
needles are taken out at the time of floods to prevent silting and 
minimise the afflux during floods. 


Lift irrigation is done by providing jack-wells on the banks 
of these rivers and pumping the water directly from the river. 
It is then let into the delivery chamber, through rising main, 
constructed at a higher place. The water is then distributed 
through channels, 


The present design of jack-wells and the type of pumping 
sets used is new one. The pump house and the jack-well are 
located in the active stream of the river. (This is possible due 
to the presence of exposed rocks in the river at many places.) 
The pump used is a turbine pump with a direct-coupled 
electric motor by a vertical shaft. The motor is located 
directly on the pumps but above the high flood line. The pump 
is submerged below the headed level of the weir. The 
advantage of this set up is that all troubles due to inlet 
chamber and pipe are eliminated. On the other hand, the 
existing pumps in the Panchaganga valley are fixed below the 
flood line and, therefore, have to be shifted every time at the 
time of floods. There is no seasonal shifting of the pumps in 
works and so water can be given even during breaks in 
monsoon. This is not possible with the pumps of old type. 
There is a proposal of replacing the old pumps by new ones 
which will be erected on trestles. 
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There are five weirs on the Bhogavati river. They are CHAPTER 5, 
located at the following places. The cost of construction of Agriculture and 











each of these weirs is also given :— Irrigation. 
oS IRRIGATION. 
Location of the weir. Taluka, Cost of Radhanagari 
construction. Hydro-electric 
aa ser SS ee ee Scheme. 
Rs. 
Koge .. Karvir oa ... 1,95,154 
Haldi .. Karvir bea .. 1,388,591 
Radhivade ... Karvir wad .. 1,60,051 
Shirgaon ... Radhanagari a .. 1,57,072 
Tarale .. Radhanagari Les .. 1,44,969 


Total ... 7,95,837 


The total area under command under these weirs is about 
18,500 acres. So far about 10,000 acres of sugarcane have 
been brought under irrigation. At present, in the Bhogavati 
valley (ie. from Radhanagari.to Kolhapur), lift irrigation is 
done by private pumps only, The water rates charged are 
Rs. 5 per acre both for sugarcane and food crops. (On the 
Panchaganga valley lift irrigation is done by Government 
pumps. The rates charged per acre are Rs, 40 for sugarcane 
and Rs. 10 for other crops.) 


In addition to these five weirs on the Bhogavati river under 
Radhanagari Hydro Electric Scheme, it is proposed to instal 
ten additional pumps of four cusecs capacity each between 
Kolhapur and Shirol. These are proposed to be located at the 
following places :— 

(1) 8 cusecs pumps at Chandur, Hatkanangle taluka, 
(2) 8 cusees pumps at Hupari, Hatkanangle taluka. 
(3) 8 cusecs pumps at Rangoli, Hatkanangle taluka, 
(4) 4 cusecs pumps at Herle, Hatkanangle taluka. 

(5) 8 cusecs pumps at Rukadi, Hatkanangle taluka. 
(6) 4 cusecs pumps at Kurundwad, Shiro] taluka, 


The installation of these pumps is almost over. The total area 
under command will be about 7,655 acres and the area actually 
irrigated will be about 1,600 acres. 


Emergency Lift Irrigation Scheme.—This scheme was started Medium Irrigation 
by the Kolhapur State Government. It covers the area from Works, 
Kolhapur to Shirol across the Panchaganga river. The scheme. 

which hag been already completed, consists of five weirs of 

Rajaram, Surve, Rul, Terwad and Shirol. In addition to these 

five weirs, 36 pumps of 1 cusec capacity, 3 pumps of 5 cusecs 

capacity and one pump of 4 cusecs capacity have been 

installed, The total area under command is about 7,766 acres, 

while the average area actually irrigated was 3,123 acres. 
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Among the other medium irrigation works under the charge 
of the P. W. D. are the tanks of Rajaram, Rankala and 
Vadgaon, a brief account of which has already been given. 


One Crore Loan Programme.—This was a special programme 
of minor irrigation and 18 bandharas were constructed in 
Kolhapur district by the end of March 1953. A table showing 
the Minor Irrigation Works completed under this programme 
is given below :— 

















TABLE No, 37. 
Minor IRRIGATION WORKS UNDER ONE CRORE LOAN PROGRAMME. 
Area in acres, 
Serial | Name of work. Taluke/Mahal, Cost of ————_—---— 

No, construc. Com- Actually 
tion. manded, | irrigated. 

Rs, A. ¢. 

Bandharas at :— | 

1 Minche .| Hatkangale 4,327 62 55 38 
2 Shendri Gadhinglaj 7,229 125 120 O 
3 Kadgaon Do. 4,938 66 60 «(0 
4 Kapshi Kagal Ke 5,604 60 13 «(0 
5 Vadgaon Hatkanangale . .| 6,216 15 26 «0 
6 Satve Panhala fe 11,173 250 250 0 
7 Dundge Gadhinglaj J 12,354 150 150 0 
8 Praia Hatkanangale . 10,928 105 105 «(0 
9 Manpadale Do, ntl 8,594 148 0 0 
10 Arale Panhala b,. | 5,722 200 0 0 
ll Savarde Radhanagari ., 9,306 100 60 0 
12 Yekondi Kagal i, 7,843 242 o7—O«O 
13 Sonarwadi Gargoti ey 5,318 145 32 14 
14 Vengrul an Do. a 7,041 262 0 0 
15 Pohala ‘.| Panhala sal 12,304 154 68 0 
16 Nagaon ..| Hatkanangale .. 9,844 189 0 0 
17 Hatkanangale .. Do. ’ 16,118 186 o 0 
18 Jakhale ..| Panhala ag 9,183 126 0 0 
Total | 1,654,182 2,644 1,087 7 








Rs, 30 lakhs Loan Programme.—Construction of the following 
bandhara works was taken up and completed under this loan 
programme. A peculiar feature of this scheme is that a portion 
of the cost is recovered from the people by way of popular 
contribution : — 








aprnenereerecteett 6: 








Name of the work Taluka. Expenditure Area 
inourred. (in acres). 
a qe Res. 
(a) Bandharas at-- 
(1) Halkarni Gadhinglaj 34,501 200 
(2) Shivangi Lakikkati Chandgad 6,802 150 
(3) Shinoli ..| Chandgad 6,385 170 
(b) Repairs to Tank at Kowad} Chandged a 1,542 68 
! 
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THERE ARE SEVERAL METHODS of obtaining the seed required 
for cultivation. Progressive cultivators pick selected earheads 
from healthy and vigorous plants in their fields and preserve 
the seed till the time of next sowing. With other cultivators, 
the common practice is to obtain the seed either from local 
merchants or from bigger cultivators who grow their own seed 
and have a surplus to sell. Tenant farmers of limited means 
borrow seed from their landlords and make repayment in kind 
after harvest, with some addition called savai or didki. The 
well-to-do cultivators bring the stock of their seed from 
localities renowned for the particular seed. For instance, 
jirga paddy comes from Ajra. Local vegetable seeds are 
grown by progressive farmers in the district. Foreign vege- 
tables such as cabbage, cauliflower, knolkhol, etc. are imported 
and made available to cultivators. There are no seed farms 
in the district except government farms. 


Fruit trees are generally propagated by grafts and seedlings 
which are obtained from the districts of Ratnagiri and Poona, 
Betel vine gardens are maintained for years together and cut- 
tings for fresh vines are obtained from the garden itself. 
Tobacco and chilly seeds are obtained by the cultivator from 
his own field. Sugarcane sets are normally obtained from old 
plantations in the locality. A nursery for the supply of sugar- 
cane sets is maintained at Kolhapur. There are subsidiary 
nurseries also, practically in every taluka. 


The Department of Agriculture has been active in the work 
of propagating improved strains of paddy, wheat, and gram 
evolved at departmental research stations. The following 
strains (crop-wise) are under extension..in the district: — 


Crop. Strain. 
Paddy. .. Patni No. 6. 
D-6-2-2. 
Panwel—61. 
Mugad—81 
Waksal—1i07. 
Antarsal—67. 
Yelikirisal—4. 
Warangal—487. 
Rabi Jowar .. M-35-1. 
Wheat ... Kenphad. 
Gram .. Chatffa. 
Sugarcane «. Co-419, 


The nuclear seed obtained from government farms is 
multiplied in a suitable locality on the fields either of registered 
or certified seed growers under official supervision. The 
produce of this seed is then preserved by the cultivator for 
further distribution either on exchange basis (for quantity to 

quantity) or with some increase in kind, depending upon the 
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type of grain under exchange and the relations between the 
two cultivators. In the absence of exchange, seed growers are 
allowed to sell seeds in cash at current prices. Improved 
seeds were under distribution ag a part of Grow More Food 
Campaign and have covered so far most of the area suitable 
for these crops. Improved strains of paddy, wheat and gram 
are giving fifteen per cent more yield than the local types. On 
account of good grain and uniform quantity, they also fetch 
higher prices, 


The following table gives the figures regarding seed supply 
undertaken by the Department in 1954-55 and 1955-56: — 


TABLE No, 38. 


STATISTICS OF SEED SUPPLY FOR KOLHAPUR DISTRICT, 
1954-55 anp 1955-56. 


Quantity distributed Area covered 
Name of Improved Seed. (in Bengali maunds). (in acres). 


ee 


1954-55 | 1955-56 1954-55 1955-56, 


Patani—6 

Panvel-—-61 

Waksal—207 

Antarsal—67 

Warangal—487 
i 


1, Paddy (Varietics)— | 


- —— 





1,076 21 11g 4 1,615 177 


Mugad—81 
Mugad—161 
Yelikirisal—4 |} 


2. Rabi Jowar— 
M-35-1 | isle 7 200 70 


3. Wheat— : 
Kanphad es 80 32 7 34 162 16 





4, Gram— 
Chaffa a 546 15 233 108 31 








In STEPPING Up AGRICULTURAL PropucTION, the importance of 
disseminating latest scientific information and imparting 
instructions in the latest methods of cultivation cannot be 
overemphasised. From this standpoint the existence of such 
facilities in the district itself is necessary and will thus help 
solve the difficulties of local farmers. In Kasaba Bavada is 
run the Shri Shahu Agricultural School where training in all 
aspects of agriculture is imparted. Since 1956, one Extension 
Training Centre is also run in Kasaba Bavada to meet the 
increased demand of trained personnel for National Extension 
Service Schemes. There are two research stations—one at 
Radhanagari for evolving suitable strains of paddy for this 
tract and one at Rajputwadi to carry on research in cultural 
and manurial practices of sugarcane. The Horticultural Nur- 
sery supplies grafts of various fruit trees and carries on the 


work of improving the mango gardens in the former Kolhapur 
State. 
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FarMers IN KoLyaPur District, particularly those growing 
sugarcane, are well aware of the utility and importance of 
manuring their fields. They apply manures on a large scale, 
notwithstanding even their high prices. The common practice 
in this district is to manure the fields with cow dung, dung of 
sheep and goats, farm refuse and stable litter. Sheep folding 
is practised on a large scale. Cultivators also use on a large 
stale chemica] fertilizers and manure mixtures distributed by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Indigenous manures are carefully hoarded and used through- 
out the district. In the eastern zone, where the rainfall is low 
and kharif jowar and groundnut are grown, about five cart 
loads of farm yard manure per acre are generally applied. 
Jowar, following the tobacco crop, hardly receives any manure. 
In rural areas, dung of cattle, sheep and goats, stable litter and 
village refuse are used for the purpose of manuring the fields. 
However, as about 30 to 40 per cent. of cow dung is commonly 
used as fuel, there is a dearth of it for manurial purposes. 
The dung and urine of sheep and goats are valuable manures, 
Owners of flocks of sheep and goats, usually dhangars who move 
from place to place, are paid in cash or kind for keeping the 
flocks overnight on the fields. It ig estimated that about 
a thousand sheep and goats together give manure equal to five 
to six cart loads. 


As a result of intensive propaganda carried on under the 
Grow More Food scheme, nowadays conversion of town and 
farm refuse into compost manure has become common. The 
following table shows the progress of work done in the district 
between 1951-52 and 1955-56: — 


TABLE No. 39. 
Compost MAKING in Koruapur DISTRICT. 
































1951-52 1952-53 | 1953-54 | 1954-55 |) 1055-56 
Pits dug ass ve 4,407 2,223 1,999 1,233 951 
Pits filled— | 
(a) Old .. a 4,976 4,699 | 1,245 2,192 1,259 
(6) New .. bs 4,407 2,223 910 | 976 | 747 
Refilled pits .. vel 127 4,393 1,577 881 | 1,197 
Emptied ee oat 2,351 4,799 2,006 1,000 4,014 
Number of villages in which 
work was carried out .. 317 231 364 306! 288 
Number of cultivators who 2,331 1,392 1,418 706 612 
took part. 
Area covered (in acres). 1,175 2,399 1,048 500 2,007 
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Town refuse and night soil are utilised for making compost 
manure by some municipalities in the district. Their annual 
production is about 13,500 tons. This manure is sold by 
auction to cultivators and is used by them on a large scale. 


Pits are dug and filled with farm refuse, cowdung, stable 
litter ete. in compartments and in a lot, depending upon the 
quantity available for composting and the contents are allowed 
to decompose. The manure so obtained ordinarily contains 
about 0:6 per cent. to 0-8 per cent. nitrogen, 


The Agricultural Department of former Kolhapur State and 
later on, the Department of Agriculture for a few years, 
actually supplied groundnut cakes, manure mixtures and 
chemical] fertilizers at concessional rates to farmers. They 
have now become quite popular and are easily available. The 
application of groundnut cakes and manure mixture to food 
crops has resulted in about 30 per cent. more yield over non- 
manured food crops. The district staff of the Department 
arrange for demonstrations on the plots manured with different 
manures and thus educate and convince the farmers about 
utility of scientific manuring. The district annually consumes 
about 15,000 tons of cake, 10,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia, 
2,000 tons of manure mixtures, and about 1,000 tons of super- 
phosphates. 


The quantity of manure to be applied varies from field to 
field and from crop to crop. Farm yard manure at the rate of 
20 tons per acre is applied to irrigated crops like sugarcane, 
turmeric etc., and at the rate of 3 tons to non-irrigated crops. 
Rabi crops like wheat, gram and other pulses ordinarily receive 
no farm yard manure. 


Groundnut, an important oilseed and cash crop of the district, 
is manured at the rate of 2°5 tons to 5 tong of farm yard manure 
per acre. Rice, the staple food crop of the district, is also 
manured at the above rate whenever possible. Top dressing 
of the manure mixture supplied by the Department of Agricul- 
ture containing oi] cake, sulphate of ammonia and superphos- 
phates in the ratio 4: 1 : 2 and also that prepared locally in 
the same ratio, is applied to rice at the rate of 450 Ibs. per acre. 
This mixture has become ponular with cultivators. Many of 
them however apply only sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
one bag (of 224 lbs.) per acre instead of manure mixture. 
Wheat crop igs manured with sulphate of ammonia at the rate 
of one bag of 224 Ibs. per acre. Pulses are generally not 
manured. 


Sugarcane, the vrincinal money crop of the district, is heavily 
manured. In Radhanagari, Karvir. and Panhala talukas and 
round about Kagal and Murgud in Kagal] taluka, the usual 
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practice is to apply 40 cart loads of farm yard manure or an CHAPTER 5. 
equal quantity of town compost per acre as basal manure Agriculture and 
before planting the cane. Later on, two to three doses of © “Irrigation. 
groundnut cake and sulphate of ammonia are given. The first re 
dose consists of one to two bags of only sulphate of ammonia  “frertitisors. 
which is applied two months after planting; second, about two 

months after the first one, consisting of sulphate of ammonia 

one bag and groundnut cake about five cwt.; and the third one 

at the time of earthing up, in May-June, and consisting of one 

or two bags of sulphate of ammonig and about 5 cwt. or more 

of groundnut cake. Thus, in all about 5 to 10 ewt. of sulphate 

of ammonia and half to one ton of groundnut cake are applied 

to the crops, depending upon the requirements of soil and 

availability of water for irrigating the crop. In the rest of the 

district, manuring by about 5 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 

half ton of cake is usually followed, though the method and 

quantity applied vary from place to place. The garden crops 

are always manured with farm yard manure and chemical 

fertilizers. Fruit crops like banana and guava are generally 

given 100 lbs. of farm yard’ manure and about 10-15 lbs. of 

groundnut cake per tree twice a year. Ali vegetable crops, and 

brinjals and onions in particular, are given good doses of farm 

yard manure and chemical] fertilizers, as and when required, 


Pests: The details of the various pests of crops grown in the Pusts, 
district are given below. The extent of damage done by the 
different pests cannot be accurately estimated, as it depends upon 
the severity of infestation in any particular year. 


Bhatachya lombua kurtadnarya alya, the swarming caterpillars Of Cereals. 
(spodoptera mauritia), occasionally make a serious depredation aera pred 
on paddy in the kharif season. These insects feed on green 
foliage and destroy plants. The crop is protected by dusting 
with 10 per cent. benzenhexachloride (B.H.C.). The latter is 


more effective, though costly. 


Bin pankhi tol, the wingless grasshopper of the Deccan Bin Pankhi tol. 
(colemania sphenariodes), is a serious and widespread pest. 
These pests are active during the period from July to November 
and mostly attack the crops of paddy, jowar and bajri in the 
kharif season. It is effectively checked by dusting with 10 per 
cent, B.H.C. powder at the rate of 25 to 30 lbs. per acre. 


Khod kida, the stem-borer (chillo zonellus), is active from May hod kida. 

to October and the damage done ig occasionally reported as 
serious, These caterpillars bore into the central shoot of the 
plant and destroy it from within. In order to destroy this pest 
the stubbles of the previous crop are uprooted and burnt. The 
jowar kadbi should be cut into half inch bits for the purpose 
of storing. These hiberanating caterpillars are wholly destroyed 
from the fields by burying the jowar stubbles below ground 
5” to 6” deep for about two months. 
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CHAPTER 5, Khekada, the crab (paratelphusa guerini; gecarcinucus jacque 
Ageloalude aa montii) is a serioug pest of paddy in the western zone of the 
Irrigation, | istrict. The crabs destroy the paddy crop during July, August 

_ Pests. and September. They can be destroyed by the application of 
oe cyano gas “A” dust at the rate of one tea spoonful per burrow 
or fumigating burrows with cyano gas by means of a foot 


pump ; fumigation is done in the evenings. 


Pikavaril kajave. Pikavari kajave, the blister beetles (zonabris pashilatu) are 
insects which have upper wings converted to hard wing 
cases, and attack the earheads of the bajri and paddy crop 
during the kharif season. The damage done is occasionally 
serious. These beetles are collected by hand and destroyed. 


Lod or Shirkid. Lod or shirkid, army worms (cirphis loreyi cirphis unipuncta), 
are caterpillars and appear in swarms and destroy the green 
foliage of the crops. This pest is widely distributed in the 
district and is active during the kharif season. Occasionally it 
is serious. It can be controlled by thorough ploughing after the 
harvest in order to @xpose the pupae from the soil, by 
crushing the caterpillars lying-in the central whorls of plants, 
and by dusting the affected crop with some stomach poison 
such as Paris green or strong B.H.C. 


Sheda. Sheda, rice hispa (hispa arnuigera). This beetle feeds on the 
leaves of the paddy plant, It also feeds on wild grasses and 
spends the cold season on the bunds and waste lands from 
where it invadeg the paddy fields by flight. It appears in 
March and passes through many generations, Damage is 
done to young and healthy dark green paddy crop. It is 
effectively checked by spray of 50 per cent. water dispersible 
B.H.C. 2 to 3 Ibs. in 100 gallons of water. 


Bhatache Khodatit Bhatache khodatil kid, the stem borer (schoenobius incertellus). 
kid. This ig a shoot boring caterpillar. Eggs are laid on the leaves 
and the caterpillar later bores into the stem. Young paddy 
is not much harmed but the later generations of the cater- 
pillars check the developing ears which turn prematurely 
white. Rotation of crop, if possible and ploughing of stubbles 
after harvest of the crop, is the effective measure to check 
its spread. 


Of Sugarcane. Khod-kida, the stem borer (argyria sticticraspis), is a pest 

Khod-kide. widely distributed and attacks sugarcane seriously during the 
early stage of the crop. These caterpillars bore into the 
central shoots of the young cane and destroy it. In the 
early stages, if the attack is localised the affected cancs are 
cut along with the caterpillars inside and destroyed. 


Shende pokharnari Shende pokharanari ali, the top shoot borer (scirpophage 
ali. nivella), is a serious and widely distributed pest. These cater- 
pillars bore into the stems and destroy the plant. Infestation 
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by this pest is noticed throughout the life of sugarcane. This 
pest is being controlled by collecting and destroying the egg 
masses and by encouraging egg parasites in the field. In the 
early stages, the affected shoots are cut from their bases along 
with the caterpillers and destroyed. 


Usavaril tudtude, the sugarcane leaf hopper (pyrilla-sp.) is 
@ pest occasionally serious in sugarcane growing areas. It is 
very rarely seen in this district. The eggs laid in the cold 
season hibernate and, from May to December, all stages of the 
pest are seen on the cane. The adults and nymphs suck the 
leaves and devitalise the cane. The egg masses are crushed by 
hand. After the harvest of the infested crop, the trash is 
burnt. The egg parasites are encouraged in the sugarcane 
fields. In the case of localised attack, spraying with nicotine 
sulphate is also found beneficial. 


Bhirud, the mango stem-borer (batocera rubus) is a widely 
distributed pest in the district and sometimes it assumes serious 
proportions. The larvae tunnels into.the stem and branches. 
If young plants are infested, the plants are destroyed. The 
ways of controlling this pest include extraction of the larvae 
from the tunnels by means of a thick beat wire, cleaning of 
larval burrows and fumigation of the bore with a  sulution 
consisting of carbon disuplhide and petro) in equal proportion. 


Tudtude, the mango hoppers (indiocerus-spp.), do considerable 
damage to the mango inflorescence. The pest is active from 
December to March. Although it appears every year, some- 
times it assumes serious importance. The pest is very widely 
distributed. The nymphs and adults desap the young 
inflorescence, with the result that the tender developing fruits 
fall down prematurely. Dusting with five per cent. D.D.T, and 
sulphur dust mixed in equal quantity is found to be effective 
in controlling this pest. 


Devi, the scale insect (aspidiotus sp.), usually attacks citrus 
fruits such as lemons and mosambi. These insects are covered 
with a shell of secretory material over their bodies and suck the 
sap from various parts of the plant and the developing fruits 
and cause considerable damage to the crop. The only effective 
measure of controlling these insects is to spray the plants with 
a resin compound, 


Mava, the vegetable aphids. It is a very widely distributed 
pest and consists of a number of species. Different species 
infest a number of different vegetables, such as cabbage, 
nawalkol, peas, radish and brinjals during September-March. 
This pest has been effectively controlled by spraying (i) fish oil 
resin soap, (ii) tobacco decoction or nicotine sulphate and 
(iii) pyrocolloid solution in the proportion of 1 in 800 parts of 
water. Fifty wetable B.H.C. is also very effective. 

(g.c,.p.) Lc Vf 768—21 
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Mulya kurtadnarya alya, the cut worm (agrotis sp.), generally 
attacks cruciferous plants, tomato, potato and _ chilly. 
Occasionally, the pest assumes serious importance. The larvae 
cut the growing plants at their collars and feed on the green 
foliage of the cut plants. It is a usual practice to trap these 


Mulya “kurtadneryaworms in dry grass heaps. In the early morning dry grasses 


alya. 


Phal mashi. 


Tambade mungle. 


Thrips. 


are heaped at various places in the mfested fields, During the 
hot part of the day the larvae seek shelter under such heaps, 
which along with the caterpillars are destroyed in the evening. 
Frequent interculturing and stirring up the soil also helps to 
check this pest. Poison baits are also found useful. 


Phal mashi, the fruit fly (chaetodacus sp.), is a major pest, 
occasionally reported as serious, on cucurbits, mango and guava 
in the fruiting season. These maggots feed into the ripening 
fruits and damage them. The flies are trapped and destroyed. 
The affected fruits are removed from the trees and destroyed, 
In order to check further infestation, spot spraying on the crop 
with tartar emetic may be adopted. 


Tambade mungle, the red ants (oecophylla smargdina), are 
a great menace to the gardeners particularly at the time of 
harvest and other operations in the fruit orchards, especially 
in mango gardens. Their incidence is due to the presence of 
mealy bugs on the plants. Red ants have been controlled by 
dusting with ten per cent. B.H.C. 


Thrips (thrips tabacci), occasionally attack seriously vegetable 
crops such as onions, chillies and potatoes. These insects feed 
on the green leaves and.shoots, with the result that the leaves 
turn yellow and dry up. Spraying the affected crop with 
tobacco decoction is found effective. 


Tomato pokharnari Tomato pokharnari ali, the tomato fruit-borer (heliothes 


ali, 


Wangi pokharnart 


ali. 


obsoleta). These caterpillars are recently reported as serious 
pest at times on tomato fruits. The larvae bore into the fruits 
and destroy them. Spraying the tomato plants with lead 
arsenate is found effective. The fruits from the treated plants 
should be washed before they are sent to the market. 


Wangi pokharnari ali, the brinjal fruit borer (leucinodes 
orbonelis), is a major pest of the brinjal with a wide distribution 
in the district. Brinjal is the only fruit vegetable grown in 
the district throughout the year on a large scale. The fruits 
are bored and destroyed by the caterpillars. The affected 
shoots and fruits are clipped off and destroyed along with the 
insects. The infested crop is sprayed with lead arsenate. 
The fruits from such plants should be washed before sending 
to raarket. 
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Undir, the rat. This rodent is a pest of cultivated crops CHAPTER 5. 
such as paddy, wheat, groundnut and sweet potatoes in the rier acid 
fields and stored grains in the godowns and houses. In the yj ate 
fields, the rats are destroyed by hunting, trapping and poison Puss. 
baiting with barium carbonte, white arsenic or zine phosphide. et 
In the houses and godowns, the rat burrows are successfully : 


fumigated with cynao gas powder to kill the rats inside. 


Valvi, the white ants. Occasionally white ants are reported Valvi. 

as infesting roots of field crops such as wheat, jowar, bajri 
and sugarcane. The pest ig widespread and active throughout 
the year. If the pest is of a mound-forming specie, the ant- 
hill is dug and the queen ant is killed. Poison baiting with 
Paris green and wheat bran is also effective. Application of 
crude oil to irrigation water also helps to drive out the white 
ants from the infested fields. 


Vanar, the monkeys. Losses on account of monkeys are Vanar. 
serious at times in the district, especially on the adjoining 
hilis. Damage is done not only to fruits but also to grain 
crops. 


The damage caused by wild animals ig not much as_ these Pigs. 
animals are rarely found in the district. Wild pigs are great 
enemies of the crops in the hilly areas (especially paddy and 
sugarcane). 


Diseases : In addition to the damage done by pests, the  Dussasns. 


crops in the Kolhapur district suffer from various diseases. 
Given below is a brief description of each of the important. 
diseases affecting the important crops of the district. 


Kani, the jowar smut (spacelotheca sorahi). Individual grains Of Cereals, 
in the ears get enlarged, the outer covering remaining in tact, Kant, the jowar amut. 
the contents are replaced by blackish-brown powdery mass. 
The best treatment to check this disease consists of treatment 
with fine sulphur powder before sowing, the cost of which 
works out at hardly an anna per acre. 


Kani, the loose smut of wheat (ustilago tritici). This disease Kani, the wheat 
is confined to wheat crop only, and the damage done is amet: 
negiigible. Solar heat treatment of the seed before sowing 
effectively controls and minimises the chances of the crop from 
being affected by this disease. 


Karpa, the blast of rice, (piricularia oryzae). This disease Karpa. 
has assumed large proportions in the district, especially in the 
heavy rainfall tracts. Considerable damage is done wherever 
it occurs. Seed treatment.with Perenox, before sowing, and 
also spraving the crop with its solution is recommended and 
found effective. 
(G.0.P.) L-c Vf 768—2la 
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CHAPTER 5. Tambera, the rust (puccima graminis tritici). This disease 
egibattare ada occurs generally in wheat fields. Late rains are favourable to 
Irrigation, this disease. The rust resistant strain viz, kenphad is being 
Diszases. distributed to replace the local as well as the khapli varieties 


yeni which are also attacked by this disease. 


Of Fruits and ‘The following diseases affect fruits and vegetables : 
Vegetables, 


Bhuri, of mango. Bhuri, the powdery mildew of mango (oidium mangiferae) 
This affects the blossoms of mango. It occurs simultaneously 
with hoppers and causes severe blighting of blossoms during 
January and February. This disease is very effectively con- 
trolled by the application of fine sulphur dust to the blossoms 
at intervals of a fortnight. From three to five applications 
during the season, beginning with the blossoming period, are 
sufficient, 


Bhuri, of peas. ‘Bhuri, the powdery mildew of peas (erysiphe polygoni). 
This disease is locally known as teka and is a limiting factor 
in the cultivation of peas. The disease appears in the rabi 
crop at the time of flowering and the yield reduces considerably. 
It has been successfully controlled by one application of fine 
sulphur dust at flowering time at the rate of about 25 lbs. per 
acre, 


Dinkya. Binkya, the fummosis of citrus (phytophthora palmivora). 
This disease occurs on lemon trees in the district, though on 
rare occasions. Ring irrigation is an important preventive 
measure. The gum is treated with creosote oil. 


Kevada. Kevada, the yellow vein mosaic of bhendi is a virus disease; 
beth the kharif and rabi crops of bhendi suffer from it. It is 
very destructive and widespread and causes much damage to 
the crop. It is highly infectious and is transmitted by the 
white fly. Systematic roguing and destruction of all affected 
plants in the season effectively controls the disease. 


Kobi kujane. Kobi kujane, the blackrot of cabbage (axanthomonas 
campestris). This a bacterial disease and takes serious propor- 
tions in contaminated soil. The disease is seedborne and _ is 
amenable to seed treatment with mercuric perchloride solution. 
This treatment is adopted on a limited scale only and 1s not 
for general application, 


Mar, of brinjals. Mar, the wilt in brinjals (verticillium dahliae). Brinjal 
crop suffers seriously from this disease. It is a high temperature 
disease. The damage, therefore, depends upon tke soil 
temperature. 


Mar, the fruit rot, Mar, the fruit rot. This disease is found in chillies, causing 
shedding of flowers and dieback of branches. It spreads during 
October-December. Spraying twice with 0-3 per cent. Perenox 
or one per cent, Bordeaux mixture in October-December 
controls the disease. 
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Tikka, the leaf spots in groundnut (cercospora personata). CHAPTER 5. 
Smali yellowish spots appear on the leaves. These spots ‘Kestanibareand 
become larger and larger, and ultimately make the leaves look S rleation. 
yellowish brown. These leaves drop off and weeken the _Duisraszs. 
plants; pod formation is, therefore, arrested. Spraying the Of Fruite and 


F ‘ Vegetables, 
undersurface with 0:3 per cent. Perenox helps to control this “Tikka. 


disease. 


Crop Rotations : The value of a change in cropping is well Cror Rotations. 

known. Variations in rainfall infiuence cropping system in 
a place considerably. One finds vast differences in cropping 
systems from west to east in the district. Three distinct zones 
are observed in Kolhapur district, viz. (i) the western zone 
getting plenty of rainfall; (ii) the central zone, receiving 
moderate but assured rainfall; (iii) the eastern zone, receiving 
uncertain rainfall. The systems of cropping, though much the 
same within a zone, differ considerably from zone to zone. 


The western zone comprise the talukas of Shahuwadi, Radha- Western Zone. 
nagri, Bhudargad, Ajra, Bavada and a-part of Panhala. The 
following are the rotations followed in this zone. 


Paddy is the main crop and ig grown every year, except 
(i) on the low-lying areas where val, field peas or gram are 
grown in the rabi season and (ii) in river valleys: and on the 
banks of the rivers where sugarcane, wheat and vegetables 
are grown after the harvest of paddy crop. On light and 
slopy soils ragi (nachani), vari, sava, rale or niger is grown 
every year for two to three years and then feft fallow for 
about two years. In the case of heavy soils, where ragi is 
grown, it is rotated with groundnut and kharif jowar next 
year. 


The central zone comprises the talukas ‘of Gadhinglaj and Central Zone. 

western part of Karvir and Kagal and eastern part. of Panhala 
mahal. The major crops of this zone are kharif joway and 
paddy. Jowar follows groundnut next year. Paddy is’ followed 
by sugarcane in the river valleys and in tracts with assured 
water supply. In the soils with moisture, field peas or gram 
is taken in the rabi season after paddy. In the areas, with 
seasonal water supply, wheat and vegetables are taken in the 
rabi season. 


The eastern zone comprises the talukas of Hatkanangle, Eastern Zone. 
Shirol, Eastern part of Karvir and Kagal. Kharif jowar and 
groundnut are the major crops of this zone. Tobacco and 
chillies are other important crops of this zone. Wells are the 
main source of irrigation in this tract. On good black soils 
kharif jowar is rotated with tobacco in the next kharif season. 
On lighter soils and in certain heavy soil areas, groundnut 
follows next. Paddy igs also grown under irrigation in this 
zone. Khapli wheat, gram or vegetables follow paddy in the 
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rabi season, Khapli wheat and gram follow after chillies, in 
the rabi season in certain parts of this zone where seasonal 
irrigation facilities are available ; otherwise groundnut or kharif 
jowar is taken next in the kharif season. 


Crop Mixrures: Mixtures are common throughout the 
district. In the western zone, blackgram is mixed with sava, 
kulthi with ragi and chavali with groundnut on lighter soils. 
On the bunds of paddy, kharif jowar and pavata are also 
grown in this zone. In the central zone, kharif jowar is mixed 
With udid and mug, in the ratio 7:1 or 3:1; mixture of 
paddy and kharif jowar, in the ratio 3: 2 is also taken. 
Another mixture of groundnut and kharif jowar is also taken 
in the same ratio. In the eastern zone, mixtures taken are 
kharif jowar and groundnut in the ratio 2 : 3; kharif jowar 
is mixed, in certain parts, with bajri, or with black grain or 
mug or tur. Tur is also mixed with groundnut in the ratio 
1: 3. The mixture of chillies and cotton is taken in the areas 
growing chillies. Cotton seed is dibbled in the month of 
August in between the two chilly plants in a row. Maize is 
invariably taken as a mixed catch crop in irrigated areas, both 
in turmeric and sugarcane, in Kolhapur district. 


TENURES : In Kolhapur district, the most prevalent form 
of land tenure is rayatwari tenure and the area occupied under 
it in 1952-53 was 16,46,149 acres as against an area of 85,358 
acres (about five per cent. of occupied land) under non-rayatwari 
(inam) tenure. No land is exempt from paying land revenue 
except under tenures of contract or agreement or under the 
terms of any Act of the Legislature. In the Rayatwari tenure, 
land revenue is fixed not upon!an estate as a whole or on 
a village as a whole, but on individual survey numbers or sub- 
civisions of those numbers. Under inam tenure, the lend is 
held on a, reduced assessment which is not liable to revisiun 
and in some cases it is even free from any assessment. The 
land revenue assessments are fixed under the provisions of the 
Gand Revenue Code ag amended from time to time. Assess- 
ment is based not only on advantages arising from rainfall or 
the kind of crop sown but also on advantages arising from soil, 
water resources and location. It is on account of this that 
agricultural lands are divided into three main classes, viz., dry 
crop, rice, and garden lands ; and the classification value of soils 
uf different grades of productivity are fixed in terms of annas. 


- Land revenue settlements are ordinarily made every 3( years 


for a taluka. The lands used for agriculture are divided into 
groups on considerations of physical features and other factors 
mentioned in section 117-G of the Land Revenue Code. The 
assessment is fixed on survey numbers and sub-divisions of 
these numbers on the basis of standard rates fixed for the 
group as the result of a settlement or revision settlement made 
in accordance with the rules laid down in the Land Revenue 
Code. In the case of an original settlement, the standard rate 
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fixed for a group should not exceed thirty five per cent. of the 
average rental values of all occupied lands in the group for 
a period of five years preceding immediately the year in which 
the settlement is directed. In the case of a revision settle- 
ment, the existing aggregate assessment should not be increased 
by more than twenty per cent. in the case of a taluka or 
a group or by more than fifty per cent. in the case of survey 
number or a sub-division of it. These limits can be relaxed 
in special cases such as highly irrigated areas. Government 
may declare, when a settlement is effected, that the assessment 
has been fixed with reference to specified prices of specified 
classes of agricultural produce. When such a declaration has 
been made, the State Government may reduce or enhance the 
assessment in the area concerned by granting a rebate or 
placing a surcharge on the assessment by reference to the 
alteration of the prices of the classes of agricultural produce 
specified in the declaration. 


The assessment fixed under the settlement is not collected in 
full in all years. In the years of distress, suspension of half 
or full land revenue is given.on the basis of the condition of 
crops. The annual land revenue demand is then fixed on the 
basis of annewari which means an estimate of yield of crops 
in a particular year relative to the standard normal yield which 
1g equated to sixteen annas. The land revenue thus suspended 
in one year becomes due for recovery in the next or subse- 
quent years if the crops are satisfactory. In case. there is 
a succession of bad seasons, suspensions more than three years 
old are turned into remissions: 


The occupant holds his lands direct from the Government. 
He has a right to hold the land in perpetuity so long ag he 
pays the land revenue to Government as fixed at the settlement. 
He has full powers to sell, mortgage, sub-let or otherwise 
dispose of the land. 


Before 1st May 1949, the date on which the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 (No. LXVII of 1948) was 
made applicable to this district, the occupant of a land could 
lease a portion or whole of his holding on annual tenancy at 
a rent agreed upon with the tenant. But this right has been 
restricted by the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 
1948, under which all tenancies were given a duration of 
a minimum of ten years. The maximum rent was also fixed. 
By the Amending Act of 1955, this right has been further 
restricted. No tenancy of any land is to be terminated merely 
on the ground that the period fixed by an agreement or usage for 
its duration has expired. Moreover, the rates of rent payable by 
the tenant have also been fixed within the maximum and 
minimum limits on the basis of assessment of land namely that 
the rent shall not exceed five times the assessment payable in 
respect of the land or Rs. 20 per acre, whichever is less and shall 
not be less than twice the assessment. 
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A modified form of the rayatwari tenure, known as “new 
tenure” was introduced in 1901. This form of tenure applies 
only to new occupancies granted. Under this tenure, lands are 
granted at concessional rates of occupancy price only to bona 
fide cultivators belonging to backward classes and that too on 
condition that the land shall not be transferred except with the 
permission of the Collector. Of course, the land is subject to 
the usual land revenue. 


There is then the Inam tenure.* Land under the tenure 
is technically called “alienated land” which means “ transferred 
in so far as the rights of Government to payment of the rent 
or land revenue, are concerned wholly or partially, to the 
ownership of any person ”, as defined in the Land Revenue Code. 
The main feature of this tenure is that the land is held on 
a reduced assessment not liable to revision and in some cases 
held even free from assessment. The inam lands have now 
been settled on their present holders under the Survey Settle- 
ment Act of 1863. These inam lands can be classiffed under 
four heads as follows.:— 


Personal or “jat” Inams...These are gifts conferred on 
individuals. Some of them are in the nature of compensa- 
tions, These are heritable and transferable properties of the 
holders or their lawful successors subject to payment of fixed 
dues to the Government. 


Political inams, including saranjams and jahagirs, generally 
mean grants by the State for performance of civil or military 
duty or for the maintenance of the personal dignity of nobles 
and high officials. Some of them were guaranteed by a special 
treaty between the Moghals and the British Government while 
others were settled by the Inam Commission. In the former 
case, the tenure is hereditary and is to last in perpetuity, while 
in the latter case, it is to last for a short or long period of time 


* With effect from lst May 1951, all Kulkarni Watans along with the right of service 
were abolished by the Bombay Pargana and Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act (No. LX 
of 1950). By the Bombay Personal Inam Abolition Act (No. XLIT of 1953), which 
came into effect on 28th June 1953, all personal Inams are extinguished in the case of 
personal inams consisting of exemptions from the payment of land revenue only either 
wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemption is or exceeds Rs. 5,000 with effect 
from Ist day of August 1953 and in all other cases with effect from first day of August 
1955. By the Bombay Service Inams (Useful to Community) Abolition Act of 19653, 
the service tnams following under this category have been abolished with effect from 
Ist August 1954. The Bombay Merged Territories and Areas (Jagirs Abolition) Act, 
1953, (No. XXXIX of 1954) has come into force with effect from 1st August 1953 
and 217 entirely alienated villages stood resumed to Government in this district. The 
Bombay Merged Territories Miscellaneous Alienations Act, 1955 (No. XXII of 1955 
has been made applicable to this district with effect from Ist August 1055 and Patil, 
Gao-Sanadi and Devasthan Inam lands have been saved from the operation of this Act). 
The Bombay Saranjams, jahagirs and other inams of political nature Resumption Rules, 
1952 are made applicable to this district with effect from Ist November 1952. The 
Saranjam grant at village Akiwat and Shedshalin Shirol Taluka has been decided ag 
* grant ofsoil’’ and ‘‘ grant ofrevenue’’ respectively. The Bombay Kauliand Katuban 
Tenure (Abolition) Act, 1953(No. XLIV of1953), ismadeapplicabletothree villages 
in Ajara Mahal of this district. 
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as fixed by the commission. Ordinarily these inams are CHAPTER 5. 
impartible and inalienable. There have been instances in which Agricultur eena 
a jahagir has been held to be partible and alienable but “irrigation, 
generally devolution of such inams is by the rule of lineal | Tsvunzs. 


i i i i : Inam Tenure, 
jeans ida ores metavers being entitled only to main- Political Inama. 


These are lands granted to religious bodies for maintenance Devasthan Inama. 

of temples and mosques or similar institutions. The grant is 
made in perpetuity and the fixed amount of land revenue is not 
liable to revision. Devasthan inams are ordinarily inalienable 
and also impartible. Succession to them is regulated by the 
terms of the grant and the customs and usages of the endow- 
ments. The holder for the time being manages the inam in 
the capacity of a trustee for the benefit of the endowment. 


These are holdings of lands or rights to receive cash payments Service Inams. 
or to levy customary fees or perquisites for the performance 
of certain services to Government or the community. The 
holders of such inams or watans are divided into two classes-- 
firstly, district officers like desais,.deshmukhs, or deshpandes who 
were the chief instruments for the collection of revenue under 
the Peshwas and secondly, village officers useful to the Govern- 
ment like the patil or the kulkarni who were provided adequate 
remuneration in the shape of Jands or cash, and village 
servants useful to the communities such as the hajams, 
kumbhars, lohars, sutars, mochis ete., and other village artisans. 


Cultivation of lands by tenants prevails in inam lands and in = Tenanoy. 
rayatwari areas, although to a larger extent in the former than 
in the latter. Lease of lands to tenants occurs mainly because 
of landlords leaving the village for better employment in cities, 
The transfer of lands to non-cultivating creditors has also 
tended to produce the same effect. These tendencies are brought 
out in the quinquennia] statement of holdings in the district 
for the year 1952-53. In 1952-53 out of total area of 1,15,630 
acres “under inam tenure in the Kolhapur district as much as 
62,210 acres or about 54 per cent, was in the hands of non- 
agriculturists receiving rent from the tenants cultivating the 
land. In the total area under Khalsa tenure viz., 6,99,848 acres, 
where the rayatwari system prevailed, land held by non- 
agriculturists was estimated at 1,58,260 acres or about 23 per 
cent. of the total. Besides the non-agriculturist holders, some- 
times even agriculturists holding very large areas leased out 
portions of their land, finding it more profitable to do so than to 
cultivate the land themselves. 


According to the Manual of Revenue Accounts, four modes Systems, 
of tenant cultivation are in operation in the district, namely, 
cash rent, crop share rent, a fixed quantity of produce as rent 
and a rent in service involving mixture of the foregoing forms 





* For details, refer Table No. 18 on page. 
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of rent. The terms of contract vary in each case. The cash 
rent and the crop share rent are the two main forms of rent. Cash 
rents are preferred by the absentee landlords who usually 
reside in towns. Casn rents are also usualy paid tor grass and 
garden lands. The holders who reside in the villages usually 
rent out the lands on the crop-snare basis. 


Before Ist May 1949 ie, the date on which the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, was made applicable 
to this district, the relations between landlords and tenants 
were governed by the provisions of the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code, 1879, which was applicable to the former Kolhapur State 
inclusive of jagirs in spirit. It was found that these provisions 
did not ensure equality of status to the tenant with the 
superior holder in the matters of contract or agreement. Many 
tenants who held the same lands for generations had no right 
of permanency but continued to be tenants—at-will, liable to 
be deprived of their tenancy at the will of their landlords. In 
the absence of any legislation for.the protection of the tenants, 
rack renting was a familiar mode of exploitation of tenants by 
the landlord. 


The application of this Act to this district ameliorated the 
condition of the tenants without injuring the legitimate interest 
of the landlords. From 1st May 1950, every tenant was deemed 
to be a “protected tenant” for the purpose of the Act unless 
his landlord had prior to that date, made an application to the 
mamlatdar for declaration that the tenant is not a “ protected 
tenant”. Such tenants could not be evicted unless they ceased 
to cultivate the land personally or the landlord himself wanted 
to cultivate the land personally. It provided for the fixing of 
reasonable rent. Fresh leases were required to be of ten years’ 
duration. 


This Act had statutorily fixed the maximum rate of rent at 
one-third and one-fourth of the total produce in the case of non- 
irrigated lands and irrigated lands respectively. It gave powers 
to the Government to fix rent at a rate lower than the maximum. 
The right of a landlord to terminate the tenancy of a protected 
tenant for the purpose of taking over the land for his personal 
cultivation was limited by the Act; he could not terminate the 
tenancy if he was already cultivating other land, fifty acres or 
more in area; and if he was cultivating less than fifty acres, 
the right was limited to such area as would be sufficient to make 
up the area for his persona] cultivation to the extent of fifty 
acres. The protected tenant was also given a valuable right ; 
he could not purchase his holding from the landlord at a reason- 
able price, provided that thereby his own holding was not 
increased to more than fifty acres. The onus of continuing 
a protected tenancy to the heirs of a deceased protected tenant 
was shifted to the landlord. Other important provisions of the 
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Act were the ones which enabled Government to assume 
management of the estate of a landholder for the purpose of 
improving the economic and sucial conditions of peasants or 
for ensuring the full and efficient use of land for agriculture. 
A provision was made for the payment, to the lawful holders 
of the net surplus in respect of estates taken over for manage- 
ment after deductions of the appropriate costs incurred by 
Government and the amount, if any, required for the liquida- 
tion of debts and liabilities, The Act prohibited transfer of 
agricultural lands to non-agriculturists, but the Collector might 
permit such transfers in exceptiona] cases, The landholder had 
to transfer his agricultural lands to persons in the following 
priority :—(1) the tenant in actual possession of the land 
(ii) the person or persons personally cultivating any land 
adjacent to the land to be sold (iii) a co-operative farming 
society, (iv) any other agriculturist and (v) any other person 
who had obtained from the Collector a certificate that he 
intended to take the profession of agriculture. 


During the year 1952-53, there were 55,302 protected tenants, 
56,910 ordinary tenants and 1,894,912 owner cultivators in the 
Kolhapur district. The following table gives the number of 
applications filed annually under the Tenancy Act since 1949-50 
(up to 1956-57): — 


TABLE No, 40. 


Statistics OF APPLICATIONS FILED UNDER THE TENANCY ACT 
in KotHapur DIStTRIict. 





a RN 


| | 











No. of No. of | 

No. of No. of No. of cases cases 
Year, cases cases cases decided decided The 
filed. disposed | pending. | in favour in favour rest, 

\ of. of of land. 

i tenants, lords, 
1949-60... 1,158 905 253 | 785 116 4 
1950-51, 5,957 5,662 548 3,573 1,993 96 
1951-52 ~— 1,520 1,920 148 899 949 72 
1952-53, 1,796 1,538 408 668 815 53 
1953-54. 2,101 1,935 574 1,060 749 | 127 
1954-55. 2,966 2,560 979 | 1,540 1,000 20 

| 

1955-66... 5,243 4,152 2,070 2,544 1,611 | 97 
1056-57) —..| 25,267 8,627 18,710 7,025 1,581 pal 
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Between 1948 and 1954 many important amendments were 
made to the Act. However, the main objective of making the 
tiller of the soil the owner had been slow in fulfilment. It 
was held that though the number of holders having proprietary 
interests in lands was quite large, the number of cultivators, who 
are mere tenants, is also quite significant and that their status 
should be raised from that of mere tenancy to full occupancy. 


The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Amendment) 
Act, 1955 was passed with a view to (i) vesting occupancy 
rights in lands in the tiller of the soil, (ii) redistributing land 
by the imposition of ceilings on individual holdings and 
(iii) providing the facility to the small holders to acquire lands, 
as far as practicable, upto the economic holding. 


Land to the cultivating tenant—The most important feature 
of the amending Act is that which deals with tenants’ right 
to purchase the land they cultivate. It lays down that, on 
April 1, 1957, also called the “ Tillers’ Day”, all the tenants 
who cultivate personally, subject.to certain conditions and 
exemptions, would be ‘deemed to have purchased the land 
cultivated by them from the landlords upto the ceiling area 
at the price to be fixed by the Agricultural Land Tribunal. 
In computing the ceiling area the land owned by the tenant 
is also taken into consideration. Thus the tenant would be 
permitted to purchase under the Act only so much of land 
as would raise the total area held by him upto the ceiling 
limit. The provisions regarding the compulsory purchase is 
to be implemented by the Agricultural Land Tribunal after 
holding an enquiry in the manner prescribed. The purchase 
price would be fixed at six times the rent in the case 
of permanent tenants and between 20 to 200 times the 
assessment in respect of other tenants. In case of tenantg 
other than permanent tenants the value of improvements 
effected by the landlord is also to be added to the price of 
land. The price so fixed is to be ordinarily paid by the 
permanent tenant in one lump sum within an year of purchase ; 
other tenants have been given an option to pay the purchase 
price either in one lump sum or in annual instalments not 
exceeding 12 with simple interest at the rate of 
44 per cent. It may be noted that in the case of 
anew tenancy created after the “Tillers’ Day”, the tenant 
is entitled to the right to purchase the land cultivated by 
him within one year from the commencement of the tenancy. 
The number of tenants who acquired rights of purchase of 
land on the Tillers’ Day was 36,800. The estimated area held 
by them on that day was 64,890 acres. 


In case a tenant does not intend to purchase land, or fails to 
exercise the right to purchase the land within the specified 
period, the Collector has been empowered to terminate the 
tenancy and to summarily evict the tenant. The land cultivated 
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by the evicted tenant would revert to the landlord. If he cHaApTsER 5. 

holds land wh:ch is less than the ceiling area then, subject to aionnetant 

certain conditions, the landlord is entitled to retain only so Frertgation. 

much area as will be sufficient to raise the area in his possession —_Tznancy. 

up to the ceiling. The land in excess of the ceiling area would race en 

be disposed of to other persons with due regard to the order of Agricultaral Lands 

priority stipulated in the Act. Bmeninen) ae 
Mention must also be made of the provision by virtue of 

which no tenancy of any land is liable to termination merely 

by efflux of time. The rents, which are made payable in cash 

only, will be payable by the tenant at a rate which will be 

fixed by the Mamlatdar for a village or a group of villages with- 

in the maximum and minimum limits laid down in the Act. 

These maximum and minimum limits in the case of areas which 

are surveyed and settled or in which assessment has been fixed 

are prescribed at five times the assessment or Rs, 20 per acre 

whichever is less, and at two times the assessment, respectively. 

The liability of paying land revenue, local fund cess and 

irrigation cess in respect of the Jand is transferred to the 

tenant. But if in any year, the aggregate, of the rent, land 

revenue and local fund cess exceeds the cash value of 1/6th of 

the produce for that year, the tenant is entitled to deduct from 

the rent of that year the amount so in excess. It may.be noted 

that as a result of the extension of the special rights conferred 

on protected tenants to all tenants in general the distinction 

between the protected and the ordinary tenant has thus been 

removed. A landlord who intends to resume land for personal 

cultivation can eject a protected. or ordinary tenant subject to 

certa'n conditions, provided he had served a notice on the 

tenant for resumption before December 31, 1956. He was also 

to make avplication for the possession of land by 31st March 

1957. In all 38,395 notices were issued by the landlords to their 

respective tenants, As against this 2,008 applications were 

received from the landlords, By 31st July 1958, 14,858 applica- 

tions had been disposed of and in 502 cases of possession of 

lands (about 1,727 acres in area) wa’ ordered to be given to 

the landlords by the tenancy courts. If the landlord failed to 

cultivate the land personally, the origina] tenant would acquire 

the right of purchase. In all cases of evictions, however, the 

tenant, who is affected, should be left with an area which is 

equa] to or more than half the area leased to him previously. 


Ceiling on holdings.—-For the purposes of the Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Act as amended, an economic holding 
is defined as (i) 16 acres of jirayat land, or (ii) 8 acres of 
seasonally irrigated land or paddy or rice land or (iii) 4 acres of 
perennially irrigated land. The ceiling limit on individual 
holdings is stioulated at three times the economic holding, It 
wag provided that from the appointed day, ie., June, 15, 1955 it 
would not be lawful for any person to hold land in excess of 
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CHAPTER 5, the ceiling area. This restriction is, however, not applicable to 
Apvicuitute 408 the holding under personal cultivation of a landowner on the 
Irrigation, 2ppointed day. If between the period January 1, 1952 and the 
pemeanor: date of coming into force of the amended Act ie. August 1, 
Tenancy ani 1956, the landlord had acquired by surrender from his tenant 
Agricultural Lands any area and, if his holding immediately preceding January 
(Amendment) Act, 1, "1952 wags equal to or more than twice the ceiling area, then 
; the whole of such land acquired by surrender is to be at the 


disposal of the Collector. 


Transfers and disposal of land in future—Apart from 
empowering the Mamlatdar to inquire into the bona fides of all 
transfers of land effected between June 15. 1955 and the com- 
mencement of the Act ie., August 1, 1956, certain restrictions 
are Jaid down regarding the future transfers of agricultural 
land. Land purchased by tenants under the provisions of this 
Act can only be transferred with the permission of the Collector. 
Any surplus land, or the land the purchase of which has become 
ineffective on the failure of the tenant to pay the price or the 
land left with the landlord owing to tenant’s unwillingness to 
exercise his right of purchase is placed at the disposal of the 
Collector of the district, As already stated, the Collector has 
to sell such land in accordance with the priority list prescribed 
in the Act. Land cannot be transferred, sold or mortgaged to 
a person who is not an agriculturist. Further, where a land- 
lord intends to sell any land, he has to apply to the Agricultural 
Lands Tribunal for determination of reasonable price. After 
the determination of reasonable price, the land has to be offered 
according to the order of priority stipulated in the Act. 


Exemption in respect of co-opératives——The amendment Act 
has provided for some exemptions in respect of co-operatives. 
Some of the provisions regulating the relationship between land- 
lord and tenant, as also those relating to restrictions on transfer 
of land, are not applicable to lands held or leased by 
co-operatives, 


As the land to be purchased by the tenant would be valued 
at rates specified in the Act, the land mortgage banks in the 
State envisaged difficulties in recovery of loans already given 
to non-cultivating landlords who would be relinquishing their 
rights in land in favour of tenants with effect from the “ Tillers’ 
Day”. These institutions also found it difficult to advance loans 
on the basis of valuation of lands followed by them so far. 
In view of these difficulties, the Government of Bombay, in 
their Resolution, dated April 3, 1956, decided to guarantee, 
subject to certain conditions the losses to the extent 
of two per cent. of the amount of loans granted or the 
actua] losses suffered by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Bank as a result only of land values going down, 
whichever is less. Firstly, the Land Mortgage Banks have 
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been asked to advance loans only to those borrowers who own 
the lands to be offered as security for the loans and who also 
cultivate these lands. Secondly, these institutions have been 
asked to value the lands either at 120 times the assessment of 
on the existing basis (without addition of 20 per cent. in any 
case) whichever is lower. 


WaceEs,—Cultivating labourers and their dependents con- 
stituted about nine per cent. of the agricultural population of 
the district in 1951 Of these nearly 45 per cent. were self- 
supporting persons and earning dependents. They are employed 
by the cultivators to do some casual work (as in times of busy 
season), to perform particular agricultural operation or opera- 
tions, to do farm work throughout the year ete. This section 
purports to analyse the differences in wages paid to these 
labourers for different kinds of work, consideration being given 
to the differences in wage rates prevailing in three years, 1938-39 
(pre-war) ; 1948-49 (post-war); and_1956-57. 


The following table shows the payment of wages based on 
sex and age in different talukas of the district :— 
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TABLE No. 41. 
Rates or WaGES ACCORDING TO TYPE OF LABOUR In Ko tHapur District (DAILY WAGE RATES IN CASH DURING). 
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During the pre-war period, man-labour was available at four 
annas per day in most of the talukas. Only in exceptional cases 
it was either below this limit (as at Gadhinglaj) or above (as 
at Shirol), The post-war and present periods have shown a rise 
up to four times the pre-war level. In some cases, as at Panhala 
Mahal, the current rate reported was ag high as Rs. 1-8-0; this 
can be regarded as almost double the post-war rate and about 
six times as high as the pre-war rate. 


Female labour is employed mostly for light work and is paid 
less than male labour, The pre-war rate varied from place to 
place between two annas and four annas. The lowest was at 
Gadhinglaj, being Re, 0-1-6 only. The wage rate in 1956-57 
varied from eight to twelve annas. In some places it was about 
a rupee. 


Child labour is employed naturally for light work. The pre- 
war rate varied between two annas and four annas 
except in special cases, as at Gadhinglaj, where the wage rate 
reported was as low as Re. 0-1-6. The current wage rate varied 
from eight annas to twelve arras, There was no appreciable 
difference between the post-war and current rates of child labour 
in most of the talukas. 


Leaving aside sugarcane operations which are generally paid 
better, operations like threshing, harvesting or working imple- 
ments were paid currently at a rate varying between twelve 
annas and a rupee and, in exceptional cases, up to two rupees. 
The highest wage, which stood at three rupees was reported 
from Gagan Bavda Mahal. The heavy manual work involved 
in these operations is done only by male labour. The pre-war 
rates for such operations varied between three and eight annas 
per day except in some places like Shirol taluka or Gagan 
Bavda mahal where the rates varied between eight annas and 
a rupee and a quarter. 


Contract labour for the special operations required for the 
sugarcane crop is paid at rates much higher than those for 
above operations. Boiling operations are paid the highest rate 
which went up to five rupee in certain places in 1956-57, The 
pre-war rate of wages for such operations varied between half 
a rupee and a rupee and a half, The wage rates for other sugar- 
cane operations like harvesting, crushing etc., varied from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 2 in 1956-57. 


Annual servants (saldars) are employed by farmers whose 
holdings are large enough to provide continuous work through- 
out the year. Very often the annual servant is a skilled worker 
and is available for work at any time and even takes initiative 
in organizing general farm work. In most cases, the saldar 
stays with the farmer and is treated as a member of the 
family. 

(a.c.P.) Lo WE 768—22 
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Wages to annual servants are generally paid partly in cash 
and partly in kind. Adult male servants were paid in the pre- 
war period in cash (Rs. 50 to Rs. 100) in different talukas 
whilst in 1956-57 cash rate varied between Rs. 150 and Rs. 225. 
In addition to the cash payment, these servants are generally 
given food, clothing, footwear, tea and bedding in the form of 
a blanket etc. Where no payment in kind is promised, the cash 
payment is much more. The cash payment for child (boy) 
in. the pre-war period was reported to have been varying 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 whilst in 1956-57 it varied from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. These wages are paid either in advance or 
by instalments. The practice of employing a boy as a saldar 
is, however, not very common. The following table shows the 
payments made to these saldars in different periods in different 
talukas : — 


TABLE No. 42. 


PAYMENT TO ANNUAL SERVANTS (SALDARS) in KoLHapuR DisrrRicr. 















































Payment during, 
7 ~~ Tos8-39. 1918-49 | 1906-67 
(Pre-War) | (Post-War) (Current). 
Taluka. ——_—_~- pe A ee anes Cane aS 
Male. Boy, | tale, Boy. Male. Boy. 

Ajora Ll 50 30 | 125 | 65 150 100 
Bovada | 45 2 O| 80 120 60 
Bhudargad .. 50 25 100 | 50 150 100 
Gadhinglaj ..| 40 | 20-yi|g ayo} |; 40 100 60 
Hatkanangale..| 50 to 70 10 | 180 to 25 150 to 80 to 

200 | 200 50 
Kagal ..| 50t060; 30 | 150 | 50 200 15 
Karvir | 75 30 | «150 | 60 200 100 
Panhala ~ 60 | 30 125 06 | (60 150 70 
Radbanagari.., 100, 65 | 150 | 100 350 200 
Shahuwadi .., 50 | 20 + 150 | 100 150 100 
Shirol ft 100 | 50 285 100 225 | 100 











There was a time when the village balutas or artisans were 
considered to be the backbone of our village economy. In spite 
of the decay of the village economy in its old forms the baluta 
system has not disappeared. The necessity of these village 
artisans is naturally felt more in villages which are far away 
from towns and where the means of communication are scanty. 
The conspicuous ones among them are the carpenter, the black- 
smith, the cobbler and the barber. 
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In almost al] the talukas, these balutedars are paid in kind, 
the quantity of grain given being about one Bengali maund. 
In Shirol, the same was reported to be much higher. In Ajra 
Mahal, carpenters and blacksmiths were paid in cash (between 
three and four rupees per day). In some talukas, like Hatkan- 
angle, payments are made both in cash and kind. The payment 
is made in kind (grain) at the time of harvest. It is interest- 
ing to note that the quantity of grain paid at present is not 
very different from what was paid in the pre-war or post-war 
period. Th's igs understandable in view of the high prices of 
grain today. 


Famines.—Kolhapur district, with its good rainfall and rich 
land especially in the valleys of the Dudhaganga, Krishna, Varna, 
and Panchaganga, is usually free from famine. Owing to failure 
of crops in some outlying parts of the former State, on account 
of scarcity of rain, prices have been occasionally high: hut 
except in 1876-77 no famine was recorded. Even in 1878-77 
distress was caused more by the condition of the surrounding 
British districts than by a total-failure of crops in Kolhapur 
State. 


In 1804-05, in Kolhapur, though the season was tolerably 
good, the people suffered from scarcity of food which ig said 
to have been caused by the devastations of the Maratha army 
in the interior of the Maratha country. All the starving per- 
sons from the neighbouring Maratha areas flocked to Kolha- 
pur for relief. There was a great pressure on local supplies 
and the ruvee price of grain rose to seven pounds and a half. 
The number of deaths from starvation was also considerable. 
Shivaji, the then ruling prince ef Kolhapur, as well as Himmat 
Bahadar, Bhim Bahadar, and other sardars and well-to-do 
persons, distributed food to the starving people who had 
flocked to Kolhapur from other places, The following year 
was a year of plenty and the people soon recovered from the 
effects of this distress. 


In 1876-77. the scantv rainfall of twenty-six inches led to 
a failure of crops, which following the bad crops of the pre- 
vious year, by reason of which there was no grain in store, 
spread distress amounting to famine. The East suffered most. 
While scarcity prevailed in the rest of the Kolhanur State, 
famine had full sway in these parts. For weeks together peo- 
ple lived on herbs mixed with chaff and sometimes committed 
petty thefts to satisfy huneer, When the 1876-77 monsoon set 
in very sparingly, husbandmen became alarmed and grain- 
dealers who had only small grain stores gradually raised prices. 
Things looked gloomy. but it was not till the first week of 
October that the full extent of the calamity was felt. It was 
a week of vanic. Prices suddenly rose; village traders, 
moneylenders, and well-to-do persons, whose grain stocks had 
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been already reduced by successive bad seasons, did not like 
to deplete their stocks further and refused to make advances to 
husbandmen on the usual security of their field produce ; 
there was no field work; and the people clamoured for relief 
works. At first small works were opened by the State to give 
immediate relief to Mangs, Mahars, and other classes more 
or less given to theft, who would otherwise have taken to 
wholesale plundering. Though the wages on the relief work 
were lower in the beginning than the ordinary rate in the 
State, subsequently the sliding scale based on the price of 
staple foodgrain, fixed by the British Government, was 
strictly adhered to. 


In November 1876, relief works were first opened in Shirol 
and Ichalkaranji in the East where distress began to be felt 
early and in the hilly parts of Vishalgad in the West where 
distress already prevailed owing to failure of crops in 1875. 
As the number of relief-seekers increased in December and 
January, earthworks were started all over the State. The 
number of labourers became large.. The number was doubled 
and it went on steadily increasing till September, when it began 
to fall off gradually upto the end of November when all! relief 
works were finally closed. 


From July 1877, the Imperial Public Works department took 
charge of some of the relief-works carried on a large scale. 
To these works were transferred large numbers of able bodied 
labourers with their children under seven years. The total 
cost on relief-works amounted to Rs. 2,60,300. 


Besides these works, ‘gratuitous relief was given to those 
who were unable to work. In Kolhapur and in the feudatory 
States under it there were already several permanent charit- 
able houses. The scope of these was enlarged soon after the 
scarcity began to be generally felt. As the distress increased, 
new relief-houses were opened at convenient places. In all, 
there were eighteen relief-houses. The inmates of Kolhapur 
alms-houses were on two occasions supplied with clothing 
from personal donations. The gratuitous relief cost the State 
Rs. 56,800. 


As the agricultural seasons of 1877 approached, <lvances 
were made to a large number of cultivators who would other 
wise have been left without any means of cultivating their 
fields, as they had neither credit nor the means of buying 
food or seed grain. 


The average number of deaths for the three preceding 
years ending 1875-76 was 13,792. In the famine year of 
1876-77, it rose to 28,573 or more than doubled. The increased 
death-rate was more due to cholera, diarrhoea, small-pox, and 
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other epidemics which broke up in the hot season of 1877, 
than due to actual starvation. ‘Ihe harvest of 1877 was fair, but 
the affected people who had been weakened by their previous 
suffering died in large numbers especially along the hills. 
The poorer classes suffered most. In some of the villages 
all families of husbandmen deserted their villages and 
were not heard of afterwards. The loss of cattle was great. 
Many dhangars (shepherds) living in the hilly parts lost all 
their cattle, owing partly to want of fodder and partly to 
cattle diseases which accompanied other epidemics. Well-to-do 
people did not actually seek State relief, but lost all they had. 
Ornaments, metal pots, spare clothing, and even family idols 
were freely sold. 


This famine was caused by irregular rainfall and the whole 
of former Kolhapur State was affected. The tract, dependent 
for the most part of Kharif crops, received abundant rains in 
the beginning of the monsoon. In several places the rainfall 
was so heavy as to necessitate resowing. But beyond a few 
scattered showers there was~practically.no rain in the latter 
part of the season. 


The collection and breaking or road metal and construction 
of new tanks and roads and repairs to the old ones were the 
measures considered suitable to relieve the population of the 
distress. Gratuitous relief was given to the adult dependents 
of the famine stricken persons who were working on the relief 
works and also to children under seven years of age. A sum of 
Rs. 31,354 was spent in this way on 4,140 persons. Poor houses 
were opened for the destitute and the weak, at Panhala, Bamba- 
wade, Bajarbhogaon, Gargoti, Valevade, Tirawade, Gadhinglaj and 
Kolhapur. The number of persons fed in this way was 48,785 
and Rs, 3.393 were expended. Cash doles amounting to Rs. 8,512 
were distributed among 3,237 persons. Cheap grain shops were 


also opened by private persons. The State opened its forests for 
cattle grazing. 


The agriculturists received tagai loans against the security 
of their land, the total amount so distributed being Rs. 46,074. 
The distressed inferior village servants also received relief by 
way of cash doles. 


All these relief measures were withdrawn after the middle 
of November, 1897. The total amount spent by the State for 
famine relief during the year 1896-97 was Rs. 3,14,493. 


Shirol taluka was the worst hit by this famine which was 
caused by the failure of rains. The conditions in other parts of 
the State were, however, not so serious. The relief works 
opened consisted of deepening of old wells and construction of 
new ones, construction of new tanks and approach roads to the 
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bridges on the Nipani-Phonda Ghat Road. Temporary dams 
were built across the river in Shirol taluka at various places. 
The government ordered cutting of grass and trees which were 
to be sold at cost price to the needy persons, Wages were paid 
on a sliding scale basis, thus enabling the weak ang the infirm 
to earn a fair wage; those who had non-working dependents to 
support obtained a higher rate. 


Two poor houses were opened in Shiro] taluka and one was 
opened at Vadgaon and 6,420 persons, housed in them. The 
merchants and the rich distributed cooked food free of charge at 
Kolhapur and other big centres. Government servants getting 
Rs. 15 and less received compensation in kind on a sliding scale 
basis i.e., in proportion to the rise in price of the stable food viz., 
jowar. The allowance was to be given till the harvest of new 
crop of that year (that is, till jowar became cheaper). Rs. 12,400 
were distributed as loans. Doles given in kind were valued at 
Rs. 1,782. 


The character of the season of 1905-06, was far from satis- 
factory. The rainfall was much deficient of the average through- 
out the eastern part of the State. Tank works were started at 
Shiro] and Kolhapur and the labourers were paid on piece-rate 
basis. Gratuitous relief was granted to children and non- 
working dependants of the workers. Low paid State employees 
received compensation in kind. The agriculturists were given 
tagai loans for sinking new wells and for reconditioning old ones. 
The holders of alienated villages also received advances to 
enable them to grant relief to the distressed persons in their 
villages, 


In 1925-26, Shirol peta once again suffered from shortage of 
rains and, as a result, the Government postponed the collection 
of land revenue (amounting to Rs. 20,000) in the taluka till the 
beginning of next year. 


In 1926-27, the Shirol peta once again witnessed failure of 
rains and the distressing effects thereof. To alleviate the 
sufferings of the people, famine works were started. Some relief 
was also afforded by extending the time for crediting land 
revenue in six villages. 


Scanty rainfall in Shirol peta in 1941-42 necessitated govern- 
mental inquiry into the extent of suffering and misery and the 
need for relief measures. After due inquiries, it was decided 
to grant suspension and remission of land revenue. Recovery 
of dues from co-operative societies was postponed. The 
execution of decrees in mortgage cases and madat suits was 
suspended till March 1943. Recovery of land revenue instal- 
ments etc., was postponed from January 1942 to March 1943. 
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Note on CHANDGAD TALUKA. CHAPTER 5. 
In 1955-56, Chandgad Taluka formed a part of Belgaum “#ppiire and 
District which was transferred to Mysore State at the time of Caanvoap Tarvga, 
Reorganisation of State (in 1956-57). Chandgad Taluka, how- 195-56. 
ever, became a part of the Bombay State and was merged with 
the district of Kolhapur. In 1951, population of this taluka 
was 80,513 and was entirely rural. Agriculture was the main- 
stay of 73,797 persons (nearly 90 per cent), including  self- 
supporting persons and their dependants, both earning and non- 
earning, Majority of them were the cultivating owners, 
numbering 40,873, who worked on their own farms; the number 
of tenant cultivators was 28,207 and that of agricultural labourers 
3,625. The non-cultivating owner, who rented their land, 
numbered 1,092. 


The geographical area of this taluka was 2,38,037 acres in 1955-56 
of which 68,977 acres were under forests:and 84,034 acres, under 
crops. Area sown more than once was of the order of 3,572 acres, 
giving thus a gross cropped area of 87,606 acres which was entirely 
under kharif crops. There were 64,411 acres under food-crop 
and 23,195 acres, under non-food-crops. Rice, ragi and sava 
were important among cereals, horsegram among pulses and 
sweet potato among vegetables, The area under fodder crops 
(grass and babuls) was 22,021 acres. Well irrigation was 
predominant. There were 665 masonry and non-masonry wells, 
all privately owned. Among other sources were private canals, 
tanks, etc. The net area irrigatedby all. these sources was 
3,652 acres which was about nine per cent. of the net area sown. 


Under the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consoli- 
dation of Holdings Act, 1947, the range of standarg areas applic- 
able to various types of land in this taluka is as follows: — 


Jirayat .. 2 aeres 
Rice .. 1 acre 
Bagayat ., 2 acre 





CHAPTER 6—INDUSTRIES, LARGE-SCALE AND 
SMALL-SCALE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ACCORDING TO THE CENSUS oF 1951, OF THE TOTAL POPULATION OF 
12,27,547 of the Kolhapur district, 79,196 persons (71,404 men 
and 7,792 women) were engaged in various industries. 
Classification of these persons is given in Economic Table No. IIf 
of the Census Report of 1951, which shows the numbers 
“economically active” (self-supporting persons) engaged in 
various “Industries and Services”. The Table No. 1 gives 
statistics of persons engaged in “ Processing and Manufacture” 
and ‘Construction and Utilities”. Under the first head— 
“Processing and Manufacture”, figures are given under 
different divisions viz., (1) Food ‘stuffs, Textiles, Leather and 
products thereof; (2) Metals, Chemicals and products thereof ; 
(3) Processing and Manufacture—Not elsewhere specified. 
These heads are further sub-divided into various groups of 
industries and figures against them are given under three 
different items—(1) employers, (2) employees, (8) independent 
workers with male and female as sub-heads under each. The 
head, “Construction and Utilities” is sub-divided into groups 
of industries and the arrangement of figures against thern 
follows the pattern adopted in “Processing and Manufacture ”:~- 
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The following pages describe the industrial life and activity CHAPTER 6. 
of the district. The chapter is divided into three sections: isanutrins 
(1) Large-Scale Industries, (2) Small-Scale Industries and ieeeaacie 
(3) Labour Organization. It is, however, to be noted that the Inpvusrrins. 
statistics given in the section on large-scale industries which 
include employment and such other aspects as capital investment, 
production ete. are included, are not in respect of the industry 
as a whole but pertain to such major units as are registered under 
the Factories Act, 1948. They therefore do not embrace small 
establishments. In the sections on small-scale industries and 
labour organization, general description of each village industry 
and of trade union movement in the district is given. 


I~LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIES. 


Cotton Textiles—Cotton has been an important fibre crop of Corroy Texriuus, 
Kolhapur since the beginning the present century. Round 
about 1910-15 about 30,000 acres..of.land were under cotton 
cultivation. With a view to exploit the available resources, 
the late Maharaja Shahu Chhatrapati of Kolhapur, started 
a cotton textile mill at Kolhapur. It was owned by the 
Kolhapur Government. Originally it had only a spinning 
section and weaving department was added to it in 1928. 
“Till 1935, it was managed by Messrs. James Finlay and Co, 
who acted as the agents of the Kolhapur Government. With 
the merger of the Kolhapur in Bombay State in 1949, the unit 
was taken over by the Government of Bombay. It is the 
only large scale textile unit working in the district. It had 
319 looms, 15,998 spindles in 1947-48. It produced about 
2-8 million lbs. of yarn and manufactured about 6:4 yards of 
cloth of various kinds viz. dhoti, pugree-cloth, plain-khadi, 
heavy long-cloth, and dasoti-cloth in the same year. 


The total capital investment in the factory was Rs, 41,38,635, 
of which Rs. 23,87,,280 were invested in buildings and machinery 
and Rs. 17,51,355 as working capital at the end of 1956. There 
were 320 looms and 15,988 spindles in the mill. The 
establishment consumed 7,312 bales of cotton of short staple 
27/32 inches and below, and 12,11,607 Ibs. of yarn of 19° to 30° 
during 1956, and produced 12,99,466 Ibs. ie. 54,24029 yards of 
medium grey cloth and 24,67,240 lbs. of yarn of medium variety. 
Coal and electricity were the main items of fuel. The 
establishment consumed 2,775 tons of coal valued at Rs. 1,34,999 
and electricity valued at Rs. 80,202 in 1956. The categories 
of workers employed were skilled, semi-skilled and un-skilled. 
The total employment of workers in the concern was 959 out of 
whom 821 were skilled and semi-skilled, 126 un-skilled and 
12 supervisors. The source of labour supply was local as well as 
adjoining villages. The basic minimum wage of a worker 
was Rs. 26 per month. The average earnings including dearness 
allowance of a worker, came to about Rs. 110 per month 
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The weaving section of the mill was running a single shift 
and spinning double shift. The market for the cloth 
manufactured in the mill was Kolhapur, Ratnagiri and Satara 
districts and Bombay city. Fifty per cent. of the production 
was sold in Kolhapur and _ surrounding districts and 
fifty per cent. in Bombay. 


Besides this large-scale textile unit, there were in 1953-54, 
150 power loom factories in the district which were mostly 
located at Ichalkaranji. About 1,590 power-looms were working 
in them. The first power-loom factory was started in 1928. 
During the thirties and forties of this century this industry 
was greatly expanded as a result of the encouragement and 
concessions granted to it by the Jahagirdar of Ichalkaranji, 
a Jahagir of the then Kolhapur State. It was during this 
period that many hand-looms were converted into power-looms. 
The industry was further expanded during the Second World 
War, when many Marwari Commission Agents rendered 
financial assistance to aritisans working on handlooms to 
facilitate the conversion from hand-looms to power-looms. 
Availability of skilled labour was another factor which helped 
in the expansion of the industry. 


Of the 150 power-loom factories existing in the district 
in. 1953-54, 59 were registered under the Factories Act. 
Fifty-five, out of 59 factories registered under the Factories 
Act, were located at Ichalkaranji, two at Kolhapur and 
one each at Kurundwad and Valivada. The total number of 
looms in all 150 factories was 1831 and in factories registered 
under the Factories Act, 1372. The following table shows 
number of looms according to the size of the unit:— 














TABLE No. 2. 
Size of the unit (No. of power looms). : No, of units, Total number 
of powerlooms. 
4 or less kes me 718 | 197 
5 to 9 te it 40 270 
10 to 24 | 53 823 
25 to 49 4 led 6 228 
50 or above ses sa 4 313 
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The aggregate fixed and working capital invested in the 
whole cotton textile industry during 1948-52 was as follows: — 


TABLE No, 3. 


TABLE SHOWING AGGREGATE CAPITAL INVESTED IN COTTON 
TEXTILE MILL AND POWER-LOOM FACTORIES 
REGISTERED UNDER THE Factories ACT. 














Particulars, 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
No, of factories ‘a 45 44 48 31 23 
Fixed capita] in Rs. ..; 26,21,095 ; 26,07,467 | 31,00,147 | 16,52,302 | 24,19,497 
Working capitalin Rs. . ,| 85,26,077 | 36,19,612 | 39,75,298 | 13,71,249 | 47,61,879 
Total Productive capital in| 61,47,172 | 62,27,079 | 70,75,440 | 30,28,551 | 71,81,376 
Rs, 











The aggregate capital invested in ‘59 power-loom factories 
registered under the Factories Act was. Rs, 82,93,100 including 
working capital of Rs. 47,49,000. 


Cotton, cotton-yarn of different counts and art silk constituted 
the main raw materials in the industry. Cotton yarn of 405 
and over, artificial silk-yarn, and dyes were brought from 
Bombay. Some times cotton-yarn of 408 and over was 
brought from Madura. Stores materials were purchased 
locally. The following table shows the consumption and value 
of cotton fibre and yarn, art-silk-yarn during 1948-52 :— 


TABLE No. 4. 


TABLE SHOWING THE CONSUMPTION AND VALUE OF COTTON 
FIBRE AND YARN, ART-SILK-YARN DURING 1948-52. 





Particulars. 1948 | 1949 1950 1951 1952 





js 


No. of factories “4 45 44 48 31 23 








Quantity of cotton fibre in 8,291 


7,911 7,677 7,976 7,973 
bales of 792 Ibs. oach, 


Value of cotton fibre in Rs..| 27,68,987 | 30,00,760 | 31,64,593 | 35,83,597 | 29,84,173 





Quantity of yarns in Ibs, ..! 6,908,068 | 9,07,732 | 6,83,700 | 4,561,858 | 4,45,198 





Value of yarus in Rs. ..| 22,63,700 | 31,86,701 | 32,12,2903 | 27,138,284 | 22,97,968 
! 


Total value of raw materials! 60,55,746 | 73,07,748 
consumed in Rs. 





78,65,179 | 70,687,390 | 60,098,205 








Cotton, cotton yarn, art silk ete. valued at Rs. 68,88,000 
was consumed by the cotton mill and 59 powerloom factories 
in 1953-54. 


Most of the powerloom factories were situated at Ichalkaranji. 
Some of them used power generated by oil engines and some 
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received it from Radhanagari Hydro-Electriec Project. The 
value of fuel and electricity consumed by these factories 
during 1948-52 was as follows :— 


Particulars. | 1948 | 1949 1950 195} 1952 











Value of fuel, electricity, 
lubricants, consumed in 
Rupees. 


3,836,444 | 3,19,800 | 2,96,246 | 2,583,065 {| 3,038,235 








The total number of persons employed in these factories was 
2,521 in 1948 and 2,572 in 1950. Out of the persons employed 
in 45 factories in 1948, 1,929 were male workers, 224 female 
workers, 194 children and 174 persons other than workers, 
In 1950, number of men employed in 48 factories was 2,140, 
women 207, children 26, and supervisors and clerks 199. In 1948 
and 1950 these workers were paid Rs. 18,36,534 and Rs, 22,79,424 
respectively as wages. The total number of workers employed 
in 59 power-loom factories in 1953-54 was 2,400 including 
158 women. They were paid Rs. 21,42,000 as wages. Besides 
these workers, 180 persons were employed in supervisory, 
technical and clerical capacity. They were paid Rs. 3,62,900 
as salaries. 


In 1956-57, the main cotton textile products of the district 
were grey dhotis and pugree-cloth, plain khadi, heavy long-cloth, 
and dosuti-cloth manufactured by the textile mill and 
coloured saris and khans and grey dhotis produced on power- 
looms. More than ninety per cent. of the textile production 
in the district consisted of saris and khans and grey dhotis. 
On an average a power-loom produced 25 yards of cloth per day. 
Power-loom factories were then producing grey dhotis as they 
were forbidden to produce saris of lower counts by Government. 
The following table shows the products and by-products and 
value of them during 1948-52:— 


TABLE No. 5. 


TABLE SHOWING THE PRODUCTS AND BY-PRODUCTS AND VALUE 
OF THEM DURING 1948-52, 


Particulars. | 1943 | 1948 | 1950 1951 | 1952 




















Quantity of total yarn) 26,69,787 | 25,42,458 | 24,64,000 | 26,835,000 | 26,67,000 
produced in Ibs, 

Quantity of woven piece! 18,84,211 
goods in Ibs. 

Value of woven piece goods] 73,82,357 
in Re. 

Quantity of by-products in 
lbs 


17,40,004 | 17,40,488 | 17,783,147 | 17,46,319 





86,72,722 | 85,69,138 | 77,839,104 | 69,06,883 
5,02,861 | 3,790,348 | 3,92,103 | 3,84,146 ) 3,71,264 














Value of by-products in Rs. 58,769 69,623 | 1,22,108 | 1,390,496 51,035 


The market for these goods was generally concentrated in 
Maharashtra. Marketing of the products was done through 
commission agents. 
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Sugar Manufacturing—~Kolhapur district has extensive lift 
irrigation facilities and a vast area of land suitable for sugar 
cane cultivation. In 1951-52, 46,700 acres of land was under 
Sugar-cane cultivation and the total sugar-cane yield was 
1,40,800 tons. 


The first sugar factory was started at Kolhapur in 1932. 
Since then, till 1956 no other sugar factory was opened. This 
factory had an aggregate capital of Rs. 18,80,000 including 
Rs. 13,40,000 invested in machinery and plants and Rs. 5,40,000 
in building and had a share capital of Rs. 10,25,000. The 
investment in the factory had increased to Rs. 1,44,33,000 
including working capital to Rs. 61,19,000 in 1953-54. 


On the farm owned by the factory most of the farm operations 
such as lifting water, ploughing and ridging were done with power 
machinery. In 1947-48 the farm had 70 oil engines of 15 to 90 H. P. 
each for lifting water, 17 tractors, 21 ploughs, 13 trucks and 
five motor cars. The length of<pogar line to carry water 
for irrigation was 60 miles. Inthe factory there were 
three boilers of 500 B. H. P. each, three vaccum pans each 
having 15 tons striking capacity and 15 waterdriven centrifugal 
pumps The crushing mill consisted of 18 rollers (24” x 48”) 
each and had a capacity to crush 500 tons of cane daily. In 
1957, there were three boilers; four vaccum pans, two having 
the striking capacity of 30 tons each and two 22 tons each; 
seven electric centrifugal pumps, 18 rollers (24” x 48”), 
50 oi] engines, 69 power pumps, 16 tractors, 16 ploughs, 15 trucks 
_ and 11 cars. 


In 1947-48, 412 persons were employed permanently by 
the factory. Besides these permanent workers, there were 
1,700 temporary workers, 500 cutters and 500 bullock-carts 
drivers. About 700 persons were employed extra in the crushing 
season from November to May. The actual number of working 
days varied from 120 to 140 in the year. In 1953-54, 525 workers 
were employed in the factory. Their total wagebill was 
about Rs. 3,74,000. A factory worker got Rs, 2-2-3 including 
dearness allowance and an agricultural worker got Rs. 2-0-3 
including dearness allowance per day. Besides these workers 
48 persons were employed in a supervisory capacity. They 
received Rs. 2,52,000 as salaries. In 1957, the factory had 
365 permanent employees and 403 seasonal employees. 
Seasonal workers were usually employed during April and 
November. Skilled labour was paid Rs. 75 to 95 plus 
Dearness Allowance per month and unskilled labour 14 annas 


9 pies per day. 


The factory had its own farm for the cultivation of sugar-cane. 
During 1942-48, the factory used to grow sugar-cane on 1,000 to 
1,450 acres every year, and produce 25 to 50 thousand tons 

(4.0.8.) Lo Vi 768—23 
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of cane on it. It also used to purchase each year 
10 to 30. thousand tons of cane from private growers. In 
1955-56, it grew 32,895 tons of sugar-cane on its own farm and 
purchased 86,559 tons of sugar-cane from the market. In 1956-57, 
it purchased 86,481 tons of sugar-cane and grew 26,659 tons 
on its own farm. The following table indicates the quantity 
and value of raw materials consumed by the factory during 
1948-49 and 1952-53: — 


1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1952-53 


| 1948-49 Hoo | 14 1949-50 


eel Hh: 
Quantity of Sugarcane) 51,954 
consumed in tons. 


Particulars. 





a 
| 
49,169 | 43,179 | 63,616 | 64,329 














i 


Value of Sugarcane in Rs,} 25,6),440 , 21,87,9387 | 10,55,304 | 33,54,737 | 2,94,6524 
(including cane cess). 
| i ‘ 
NRE MAO 


It consumed 1,19,454 tons of sugarcane in 1955-56 and, 
1,13,140 tons in 1956-57. 





The total production of the factory during 1947-48 and 1957-58 
was as follows: — 


1947-48 .. 5,442 tons or 53,883 bags sugar, 
1948-49 .. 7,759 tons or 76,825 bags sugar, 
1949-506 ... 6,443 tons or 63,778 bags sugar, 
1950-51 ... 9,763 tons or 57,048 bags sugar, 
1951-52 . 8,032 tons or 79,517 bags sugar, 
1952-53 ... 8,228 tons or 81,453 bags sugar, 
1953-54 .. 6,761 tons or 66,032 bags sugar, 
1954-55 ... 13,542 tons or 1,34,057 bags sugar, 
1955-56 ... 15,237 tons or 1,50.780 bags sugar, 
1956-57 ... 14,281 tons or 1,41,872 bags sugar, 


The quality of sugar produced in 1956 was 29-B, 29-C, 29-D 
and 29-E. 


The factory had its own sales depots in all talukas of Kolhapur 
district and also in several places in Ratnagiri and Belgaum 
districts and in Bombay city. 
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Distilleries and Breweries—~The sugar factory at Kolhapur 
had an ancillary plant for distillation of spirit from molasses. 
The aggregate capital invested in the plant in 1948-49 was 
Rs, 4,32,629 and Rs. 4,52,042 in 1950. The investment remained 
constant thereafter till 1953-54. 


The total employment in the plant was 18 persons in 1948 
and it remained constant thereafter till 1951. In 1952, the 
number of persons employed was 32. These workers were paid 
Rs. 10,063 in 1948, Rs. 18,821 in 1951 and Rs. 24,098 in 1952 as 
wages. The employment in 1953-54 was the same as in 1951, 
but the wages paid to them were Rs. 1,800. Besides these 
workers two persons were employed as supervisors and were 
paid Rs. 7,000 as salaries. 


The plant consumed 1,754 tons of molasses and produced 
1,14,596-40 gallons of denatured spirit in 1951. In 1952, the 
consumption of molasses by the plant was 2,916 tons and it 
produced 1,50,726-20 gallons of denatured spirit. The same 
figures for the year 1953 were 1,423.tons and 1,29,953-60 gallons. 


Gul making is the largest of all rural industries in Kolhapur. 
It was established in the last century. In the beginning it 
Was organised as a cottage industry but later on motive power 
for lifting water and crushing sugarcane was introduced 
in it. Availability of sugarcane and good demand for gul were 
the main factors which assisted the growth of the industry. 
Unlike sugarcane grown on canal water in North India and in 
the other parts of Deccan, sugarcane in Kolhapur is grown on 
lift water as there are no facilities for canal irrigation. 


There were 23 gul factories registered under the Factories 
Act in 1953-54. The aggregate capital invested in three gul 
factories in 1951 was Rs. 2,25,889 including Rs. 76,776 as working 
capital. The aggregate capital investment of the industry was 
Rs. 4,30,000 including Rs. 70,000 as working capital in 1953-54, 


In 1945-46, about 740 power-pumps, 10,000 single motes for 
lifting water, 475 power-crushers for crushing sugar-cane and 
1,332 iron mills worked by bullocks were used in the industry. 
Diesel engines, cane-crushers, pans, moulds, strainers, etc, came 
to be used in this process very recently. 


It is a seasonal industry which gave employment to 23,500 men 
for 8 to 9 months in 1945-46. The factories registered under 
the Factories Act employed 420 persons in 1953-54 and they 
were paid annually Rs. 52,000 as wages. In addition, 30 persons 
were employed as clerks who were paid Rs. 7,100 as salaries. 


Round about 1945-46, sugar-cane grown on about 30,000 acres 
was used for gul making and on about 2,000 acres was used for 
manufacturing sugar. The total production of gul amounted 
to 74,000 tons worth Rs. 31 crores at Rs. 48 per atki of 256 Ibs. 
The production of factories. registered under the Factories Act 
was 1,987 tons worth Rs. 7,70,000 in 1953-54. They crushed 
about 14,000 tons of sugar-cane valued at Rs. 4,92,000. 

(a.0.P.) L-o YF 768—23a 
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Sugar-cane is crushed by crushers run on the power generated 
by oil-engines. The juice collected is boiled in a large open 
pan and on cooling it is poured into a pit where it is solidified. 
These cakes are then filled in bucket-type moulds to get the 
necessary shape and sent to market for sale. 


Kolhapur gul is considered to be of a very high quality and 
is known for its keeping quality. The district has been 
exporting gul for the last 100 years. Shahapur, Jaisingpur 
Gadhinglaj and Ichalkaranji are the important gul markets. 
Of the total production of 74,000 tons of gul about 58,000 tons 
worth Rs. 2:3 crores were exported to Gujarat, Saurashtra and 
Konkan regions in 1945-46. 


Engineering Surrounding by Ratnagiri district on the west, 
South Satara on the north-east, Mysore State on the south-east, 
Kolhapur district has a peculiar position which has helped 
and encouraged the development of a net work of roads within 
its boundaries. ‘Road transport vehicles usually ply between 
Kolhapur, Poona, Belgaum, Ratnagiri and Bangalore. The 
development of road transport has indirectly helped to establish 
many automobile workshops in the district. The first such 
workshop was started in 1912 at Kolhapur. There were 
seven such workshops registered under the Facories Act in 
1953-54, The increase in use of oj] engines, power-pumps and 
power-crushers in sugar and gul industry helped to start many 
engineering workshops in which oil engines, gas plants, 
centrifugal pumps, storage batteries, hullers, pulleys and crushers 
were manufactured. There were 12 machines and _ tools 
manufacturing units in 1953-54. 


The aggregate capital invested in these factories and 
electrical engineering factories during 1948-52 was as 
follows. [Separate figures for general engineering factories are 
not available] :-~ 


TABLE No, 6. 


TABLE SHOWING CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN ENGINEERING FACTORIES 
DURING 1948-52. 


[Figures of capital in rupees). 











| 
1949 1950 1951 














Total productive 6,389,832 | 9,62,173 | 14,646,711 | 16,98,976 | 18,56,816 


| 


a SE PS DAS aS OCS 





Particulars, | 1948 | 1952 

fete tee, een | ee 
| | : 

No. of Factories 7 8 10 10 11 
q : 

Vixod Capital ..| 4,78,456 | 5,95,456 | 7,22,683 | 7,43,885 | 8,55,692 

Working Capital : 2,11,376 | 3,66,717 | 7,44,028 | 9,556,092 | 10,01,194 
| 
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The total aggregate capital invested in all the seven 
automobile repairing workshops excluding two State Transport 
workshops and in 12 machines and tools manufacturing 
factories was Rs. 4,23,800 including Rs. 2,76,800 as working 
capital. The total capital invested in automobile repairing 
workshops, excluding two State Transport workshops was 
Rs. 4,24,500 including Rs. 2,76,800 as working capital. 


The total number of persons employed in all the 
nineteen factories was 650 in 1953-54, out of whom 280 persons 
were employed in automobile repairing workshops. The total 
wage bill of 650 persons employed was Rs. 5,48,000. Besides 
these workers, 83 persons were employed as_ supervisors, 
technicians and clerks in them. They were paid Rs. 1,13,000 
as salaries. 


Principal raw materials consumed by these factories were pig 
iron, coke, non-ferrous alloys and steel of all categories like 
forgings, plates and rods etc. The quantity and value of raw 
materials consumed by -general engineering and _ electrical 
engineering industries as no separate figures are available for 
general engineering factories, during 1948-52 were as follows: — 


TABLE No. 7. 


TABLE SHOWING QUANTITY AND VALUE OF RAW MATERIALS CONSUMED 
By GENERAL ENGINEERING AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Factories, DURING 1948-52. 


(Figures of value in rupees and of quantity in tons). 











Particulars, | 4948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
aoe: ior allies (vbitests Soon Ee 
No. of factories re 7 8 10 10 ei 
Quantity of Iron & Steel .. 363 501 677 849 616 
Value of Iron & Steel as 69,831 | 2,068,667 | 2,53,549 | 2,99,144 | 202,485 
Quantity of Brass : 18 27 4 8 27 
Valus of Brass es 3,611 4,947 841 2,077 5,592 
Quantity of Copper val 5 6 23 6 9 
Value of Copper oe 859 1,714 2,958 3,491 3,784 





Oil engines, fire-fighting equipment, parts of agricultural 
implements, flour-mills, hullers, batteries, etc, were mainly 
produced in tool-manufacturing factories. In addition engine 
repairing etc., was also carried out in workshops. Oil-engines, 
cane-crushers, centrifugal pumps and automobiles were repaired 
in them. The manufacturing units produced engines, implements 
etc. worth Rs. 11,45,000 in 1953-54. 


Machinery and tools used by these workshops were air- 
compressors, hydraulic jacks and presses, boring and drilling 
machines. They also used electric motors, casting machines, 
electric grinders and blowers, shaping, plaining and milling 
machines. 
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Vegetable Oils.—Kolhapur district has a good position as regards 
oil seeds, which occupy about 13-5 per cent. of the gross cropped 
area, Of all the oil seeds produced in the district groundnut 
claims the first place. Groundnut oil and cakes form the chief 
product of oil industry. The area under groundnut in 1951-52 
was about 1,16,700 acres and groundnut production was 
36,000 tons. Large cultivation of sugarcane and extensive use 
of oil cakes for its growth are the main factors responsible 
for its expansion. In 1953-54, there were ten oil mills 
registered under the Factories Act, out of which four were 
located at Kolhapur, three at Ichalkaranji and one each at 
Jaisingpur, Vadgaon and Gadhinglaj. The first oil mill in the 
district was started in 1912; three between 1930 and 1939 and 
the remaining six between 1940 and 1949. 


The aggregate capital invested in these factories during 1948 
and 1952 was as follows: — 


TABLE No, 8. 


TABLE SHOWING CAPITAL INVESTMENT DURING 1948-52. 
(Figures of capital in rupees), 











Particulars, 1948 1949 1950 1961 1952 
No. of factories ‘3 5 7 9 q 5 
Fixed Capital al 16,11,688 | 28,76,841 | 26,11,352 | 26,62,100 | 14,33,004 
Working Capital »»| 2,901,604 | 4,653,893 | 4,867,496 | 5,63,891 | 6,47,527 
Total productive Capital! 19,03,142 | 28,30,784 | 30,78,848 | 32,25,491 | 19,80,621 


employed. 





Yn 1948 there were five oil mills which had an aggregate 
capital of Rs, 19,03,142. In 1951 seven mills had an aggregate 
capital of Rs. 32,25,491. There were ten mills with the capital 
investment of Rs. 32,81,800 including fixed capital of Rs. 20,46,800 
in 1953-54, 


In 1948, 315 persons including 164 males, 94 females, 
two children and 55 persons other than workers were 
employed in five factories. They were paid Rs. 1,35,084 
as wages and salaries. In 1951, the number of persons employed 
in seven factories registered under the Factories Act was 
344 including 187 males and 95 females, one child and 61 persons 
other than workers. They were paid Rs. 1,67,749. In 1953-54, 
the total employment in the ten oil mills was 240 persons 
who were paid Rs. 1,01,800 as wages. Besides these workers, 
there were 60 persons employed in them. They were paid 
Rs, 67,600 as salaries. 
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Groundnut seeds were mainly crushed in these factories. 
Besides groundnut, safflower and niger were also crushed, In 
1948, 4,580 tons of groundnut valued at Rs, 24,14,190 and 
19 tons of other basic materials valued at Rs. 3,770 were 
crushed by five factories registered under the Factories Act. 
In 1951, 5,392 tons of groundnut valued at Rs. 42,64,446 were 
crushed in seven factories. 


The following table shows the consumption of raw materials 
and other basic materials during 1948 and 1952:— 


TABLE No. 9. 
TABLE SHOWING CONSUMPTION OF RAW MATERIALS 
DURING 1948-52. 


(Figures of quantity in tons, and of value in rupees). 








Particulars. 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 
No. of factories We 5 7 7 7 5 
Quantity of groundnut .. 4,580 9,119 5,327 5,392 5,700 
Value of groundnut ..| 24,14,190 }.51,05,254 |-39,14,708 | 42,684,446 | 35,13,032 
Quantity of other basic; - 19 ll 17 98 1 
materials. 


vole of other basic =e 3,770 6,793 64,068 59,300 1,279 
rials 





Ten factories consumed groundnut and other seeds worth 
Rs. 21,51,570 in 1953-54. The yalue of fuel consumed by the 
five factories in 1948 was /Rs. 41,845. Fuel worth Rs. 37,191 
and Rs. 25,407 was consumed by seven factories in 1949 and 
1951 respectively. 


These factories produced groundnut oi] and oil cakes and 
other oils and oil cakes. The following table indicates 
quantity and value of products and by-products of these 
factories during 1948-52:— 


TABLE No. 10. 


TABLE SHOWING QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS 
DURING 1948-52. 


(Figures of quantity in tons and of value in rupees), 








Particulars, | 1948 | 1949 1950 1951 1952 








No. of factories 5 7 7 7 5 
Quantity of groundnut oil. 1,571 3,201 2,052 2,032 2,360 
Value of groundnut oil. 29,83, 614 | 48,31,254 | 35,99,051 | 38,52,847 | 31,48,033 
Quantity of groundnut. cakes 2,288 4,908 3,062 2,987 3,410 
Value of groundnut cakes ..| 5,38,980 | 10,46,846 | 5,41,160 8,08,309 | 8,34,645 
Quantity of other oils ae 5 4 26 24 had 
Value of other oils oe 6,875 6,000 47,462 see 

Quantity of other cakes... 14 7 89 

Value of other cakes 2,040 1,014 10,609 6, 80 


Total value of finished 28,32,157 | 58,93,091 | 43,26,478 | 48.34,004 | 40, 51, 656 
roducts and work done 


‘or others. 
EEL A TT SE 
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The value of oil and oi] cakes produced in ten factories was 
Rs. 27,93,370 (1953-54). 


Kolhapur and Poona districts provided markets for these 
products. About thirty to forty per cent, of the products were 
sold locally. 


Silver Ornaments Manufacturing.—The silver ornament 
industry in the district particularly at Hupari is well- 
known in India. To most of the people at Hupari it is 
the main source of livelihood. The first silver ornaments 
workshop was started at Hupari in 1904. In the beginning, 
the industry was organised on cottage-basis and carried on 
entirely at the residence of the artisans. In course of time, 
machines were introduced in the process of beating and moulding 
ornaments. The industry largely expanded during 1940 and 1945, 
after the introduction of the rolling machine (Pasta) for the use 
of drawing wires and sheets of silver rods. It was during this 
period that the industry.propered. About 1,200 workers were 
then engaged n it:.The industry received a set-back after the 
World War II. Application of the Factories Act also contributed 
to produce that result. The number of workers employed in 


_ the industry was about 600 in 1953-54. Most of the silver 


Capital. 


Raw material. 


Production, 


ornament workshops worked on wage-cum-profit basis. Shroffs 
of Kolhapur usually give orders to the artisans for making 
ornaments alongwith the required quantity of silver and pay 
necessary wages for making ornaments and a_ share in the 
profits. There were ten such workshops registered under the 
Factories Act. Nine of them were situated at Hupari and one 
at Hatkanangale. Four out of ten factories used electrical and 
mechanical power while the others adopted hand processes, 


The aggregate capital invested in the ten workshops was 
Rs. 3,67,200 including working capital of Rs. 3,14,000. The 
number of persons employed in them was 128, of whom three 
persons were Other than workers. The workers received 
Rs. 66,740 as wages. They got wages as per work done. 


The basic raw material required was silver which was obtained 
from shroffs of Kolhapur. Pure silver was obtained in weight 
and ornaments were delivered to shroffs equal in weight of the 
silver obtained. The value of raw materials used was 
Rs. 3,96,000 in 1953-54. They used rolling machines, die punches, 
hand presses and wire drawing machines. Rolling machines used 
mechanical power generated by oil engines. 


Only silver articles were manufactured. The basic product 
was a chain made of thin wires of silver. Other articles were 
made after attaching pieces and trinkets to the main chain of 
silver. The value of ornaments and silver-were produced was 
Rs. 4,87,500 and the value of work done on materials supplied 
by others was Rs. 36,750 in 1953-54. 
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Wires were first drawn on the rolling machines from silver in 
ingots. They were then cut into small pieces to form rings 
which were linked together with each other and soldered by an 
inferior type of alloy. This was the process adopted for the 
manufacture of silver chains. 


Electricity Generation.—The first power house at Kolhapur was 
started in 1921 with gas plants and two sets of 120 K. W. 
In 1928, diesel engine was installed in it, another 
two sets of 200 K. W. and 300 K. W. were installed in 
1933 and 1939 respectively and a set of 260 K. W. was 
added in 1949. It was a generating station till 1953, but was 
transformed into a receiving station afterwards. It received bulk 
of its electric supply from Radhanagarj Hydro-Electric Works. 
The work of conversion of current from D, C. to A. C. between 
Kolhapur and Radhanagari was completed by June 1947. The 
maximum load of the Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works was 
30,000 K. V. A. and the biggest consumer of it was the Kolhapur 
Electric Supply Co., which consumed about .700 K. W. A. load. 
This concern supplied half ofthe electricity consumed by the 
city and had about 4,600 consumers per month. The total con- 
sumption of electricity was 1,70,000 unitg per month. The rate 
for domestic consumption per unit was six annas up to the 
consumption of first 25 units and five and a half anna from 
25 units to 34 units. 


The second power house was opened at Ichalkaranji in 1935. 
Two more stations were subsequently opened, one at Kolhapur 
and the other at Jaisingpur.. The one at Kolhapur was later on 
amalgamated with the old. The Radhanagari MHydro-Electric 
Works started functioning in 1953. Since then, no other power 
house was opened in the district till 1956. The Radhanagari 
Project supplied electricity to Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur and 
Kolhapur for domestic consumption as well as for industrial 
purposes and to small irrigation works like electric pumps 
planted on the Panchaganga river bank from Kolhapur to Shirol 
under the Emergency Lift Irrigation Scheme. 

The rate for consumption for industrial purposes was 
as follows: — 

(1) 3 annas per unit of electricity consumed by saw mills 
and water pumps for domestic use. 

(2) 2 annas per unit of electricity consumed by flour mills 
and water pumps used for irrigation. 

(3) 4 annas per unit of electricity consumed by cinema houses 
and street lights of municipality. 

The power houses at Ichalkaranji and Jaisingpur also received 
electric supply from Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works. They 
supplied electricity to the respective towns. The power house ot 
Ichalkaranji charged following rates for general lighting :— 

54 annas per unit for the consumption of first 12 units. 
54 annas per unit for the consumption from 13 to 24 units. 
and § annas per unit after the consumption of 24 units. 
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The aggregate capital invested in the four factories, was 
Rs. 58,03,000 including Rs. 48,03,000 as fixed capital in 1953-54. 
They employed about 129 workers who were paid Rs. 1,30,000 as 
wages. Besides these workers, 48 clerks, supervisors and techni- 
cians were employed who were paid Rs. 79,300 as salaries in 
1953-54. The power house at Kolhapur employed about 
100 workers in 1957. The wages paid to a skilled worker were 
Rs. 100 including D. A. and to a unskilled Rs. 60 including D, A. 
Overtime was also paid. The power house at Ichalkaranji 
employed about 20 workers, out of whom six were _ skilled 
workers, six unskilled and the remaining supervisors and clerks, 
in 1957, 


Bidi-making and Tobacco-curing—As the land and climate 
in Shirol, Hatkanangale, Gadhinglaj and Karvir talukas 
are most suitable to growing tobacco, tabacco has. been 
one of the most important cash crops in these parts of 
Kolhapur district. In 1881-82, the area under tobacco was 
of Kolhapur district. In 1881-82, the area under tobacco was 
36,100 acres, the same increased to 47,628 acres in 1955-56. 
Till 1916, bidi making was carried on, on cottage basis. There 
was No local tobacco market-and all the raw tobacco produced 
was sent out to Sangli: A tobacco’ market was organised at 
Jaisingpur in 1916. The establishment of this market, the 
assistance by way of tax concessions granted by the former 
Kolhapur State authorities to these artisans and the availability 
of rail road facilities, helped to stimulate the growth of 
organised tobacco-curing and bidi-making industries in the 
district. There were 10> such factories registered under the 
Factories Act in 1953-54. In Kolhapur city there were 40 bidi- 
making concerns in 1947; but in a majority of them, bidi- 
making was a side business. There were only seven establish- 
ments exclusively engaged in bidi-making and 253 persons were 
engaged in them. 

The aggregate capital invested in nine [for which information 
was available] out of the ten factories registered under the 
Factories Act was Rs. 2,18,500 out of which Rs. 30,000 was in 
the form of fixed capital, in 1953-54. Both male and female 
labour was employed in these factories. About 290 workers 
including women were employed jin the nine factories. They 
were paid Rs. 2,30,000 as wages. Besides these workers there 
were 12 persons who were employed in clerical capacity. 
They were paid Rs. 8,200'as salaries. The wages of a worker 
varied from Rs, 1-2-0 to Rs, 1-8-0 per 1,000 bidis. 

Tobacco-curing process consisted of drying the tobacco 
leaves, crushing them and grading them according to sizes. 
No machinery was required in this process. Bidis were 
manufactured by hands only. Leaves were cut with the help 
of scissors. One pair of scissors and a small knife worth Rs. 3 
were the only implements used in bidi-making. 

Tobacco and tumari leaves were the main raw-materials 
required in bidi-making. Local tobacco was mostly consumed 
in both the processes. Tumari leaves were brought from 
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Madhya Pradesh. Tobacco and tumari leaves worth Rs 4,39,000 CHAPTER 6. 
were consumed by the nine bidi factories and 11,678 maunds taauiiel 
of tobacco valued at Rs. 6,43,000 were cured in them in 1953-54. y,rossoarn 
INDUSTRIES. 
They manufactured 1,13,700 bundles, each of 1,000 bidis, Printing Presses. 
A bundle of 50 bidis was sold at annas five or six according 
to the quantity of tobacco and while cured tobacco at 


Rs. 1-12-0 per Ib. in 1955. 


Bidis were sold in the local market and were also sent to 
other parts of the State. They were sold by the manufac- 
turers through their commission agents, 


Printing Presses—The printing industry in Kolhapur is at least Printing Presses, 
as old as 1870, when ‘ Dnyana Sagar’ a marathi weekly was started. 
Some small presses were started during 1900-1939. Dr. Balkrishna 
in his survey in 1926 says that there were 14 printing presses 
in Kolhapur town which employed 108 persons. Of these 
14 concerns, two were started during 1886-1900, two during 1901-10, 
five during 1910-20 and four in-1921-26. One was described as 
‘hereditary’. The development of this industry was largely 
assisted by the demand of» printed materials, by educational 
institutions, co-operative societies, banks, and cinemas. In 1947, 
there were 27 printing presses in Kolhapur city which engaged 
202 persons. In the district as a whole, there were nine presses 
registered under the Factories Act including one Government 
printing press. All the presses printed books, booklets, hand-bills, 
memo-forms and invitation cards. Of the nine presses registered 
under the Factories Act, three presses published daily news- 
papers. 


The aggregate capital investment in all the nine factories 
registered under the Factories Act was Rs. 9,06,000 including 
Rs. 3,50,000 as fixed capital in 1953-54. The mechanical equip- 
ment in all these concerns consisted of printing machine, 
cutting and stitching machines, treadles, perforating and binding 
machines. 


Raw materials used by the presses were different types, ink, 
kerosene and stationery. These nine factories consumed raw 
materials worth Rs. 1,90,670 in 1953-54. 


The number of persons employed in these nine factories was ~ 
210 including 60 persons who were employed as technicians, 
supervisors and clerks. These workers were paid Rs. 1,29,000 
as wages while supervisory staff was paid Rs. 73,000. 


Match Industry.—A match factory was started in Kolhapur Match Industry, 
city in 1945. In its initial stages it was helped by the old 
Kolhapur State in securing suitable wood from local forests. 


The aggregate capital invested in the factory was Rs. 1,54,05 
including Rs. 28,977 as working capital in 1949, Rs. 1,09.375 
including Rs. 7,780 as working capital in 1952 and Rs, 1,26,000 
including Rs. 8,000 as working capital in 1953-54. 


Q Capital Investment. 
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The number of persons employed in the factory in 1952 was 
86 including 17 persons who were employed as clerks, supervisors 
and technicians. They were paid Rs. 34,043 as wages and 
salaries. Both male and female workers were generally paid 
on a contract basis for hand-rolling labels, filling boxes and 
labelling them at the rate of annas six per gross of match boxes. 
Wages of skilled employees varied from Rs. 25 to Rs. 150 each per 
month, The factory employed 35 workers who were paid abou! 
Rs. 20,000 as wages during 1953-54. In addition, 17 persons were 
employed as clerks and supervisors. They were paid Rs. 25,500 
as Salaries in 1953-54. 


The implements and machinery consisted of a set of two 
peeling machines and a splinter chaffing machine. The factory 
consumed fuel and electricity worth Rs. 527 in 1949 and 
Rs. 2,222 in 1952. 


Savar wood (Bombax malabaricum) is the main raw material 
required for the manufacture of splinters and match boxes, 
This particular quality of wood is available in abundance 
in Radhanagari-taluka and.Panhala peta. About 210 tons or 
10,500 cubic feet of savar wood worth Rs. 10,500 was consumed 
by the factory in 1947-48, 1,500 cubic ft. worth Rs. 2,400 in 1949 
and 7,300 cubic ft. worth Rs. 16,881 in 1952. Besides savar 
wood, match paper and chemicals are also used in the manufac- 
ture of match boxes. The factory consumed about one ton of 
match paper valued at Rs, 600 and 24 ewt. of chemicals valued 
at Rs. 2,294 in 1949, three tons of match paper worth Rs. 7,922 
and 84 ewt. of chemicals worth Rs. 88,954 in 1952, 


The factory produced 6,000 gross of match boxes valued at 
Rs. 19,440 in 1949, 27,645 gross valued at Rs, 1,04,921 in 1952, 
and 27,600 gross valued at Rs. 10,500 in 1953-54. 


Cement Processing. Cement Processing—There were two factories in the 


Camital. 


Employment. 


district engaged in cement processing, one manufacturing 
hume pipes and R. C. C. poles and the other cement 
tiles, in 1953-54 Both were started in 1945. During 
World War II there was a great demand for hume pipes, 
R. C. C. oples, and cement tiles, the supply of which was 
not readily available. These two factories were, therefore, 
organised to supply cement materials. There was great scope 
for expansion of these factories in view of irrigation and other 
construction schemes undertaken by Government. Short and 
irregular supply of cement was One of the greatest handicaps 
from which these processing factories suffered. 


In 1953-54 aggregate capital invested in these factories was 
Rs. 5 lakhs including Rs. 3 lakhs as working capital. 


About 70 workers—65 males and 5 females—were employed 
in them and they were paid Rs. 33,000 as wages. Eight persons 
were employed as clerks and supervisors who received Rs. 77,000 
as salaries. 
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Cement, steel and sand were the main raw materials 
required in the industry and both the factories consumed raw 
materials valued at Rs. 1,40,000 in 1953-54. Mlachinery and 
equipment used by the factories were moulding and reinforcing 
machines, mixers, testing machines, sand washing and jaw 
crushing machines. They consumed 900 k.w.h, power annually. 


They produced hume pipes, R. C. C, poles and cement flouring 
tiles worth Rs. 3,11.700 in 1953-54. The products were sold 
in the local market and in surrounding areas. Usually they got 
orders from Public Works Department, District Local Boards, 
Municipalities and individual customers. 


The preparation of Ayurvedic medicines was carried on by 
Dr, Babasaheb Gune, Raj-Vaidya of the former Kolhapur State, 
long before the enforcement of the Factories Act in the State. 
He started a factory for the manufacture of patent Ayurvedic 
medicines on a commercial scale in 1944. 


The aggregate capital invested in the factory was about 
Rs. 5 lakhs out of which Rs. 2,50,000 was the fixed capital in 
1953-54. In the same year the factory employed 17 workers 
who received about Rs. 14,400 as wages; besides these workers, 
five persons were employed as supervisors who received 
Rs. 5,000 as salaries. 


No power was used in the process of manufacture of medicines. 
Ayurvedic medicinal herbs which were used for the manufacture 
of medicines were brought from Konkan, the Punjab 
and the Himalayan region. Medicinal herbs valued at Rs. 40,000 
were brought from these regions in 1953-54. Important 
medicines produced were syrups for cough and fevers and 
Asawas. Nearly 300 varieties of Ayurvedic medicines valued 
at Rs. 72,000 were produced in the factory in 1953-54. 


India is the only country where hirda or myrabolan, which 
is important for tanin contents, is produced on a large scale. 
Kolhapur forests are very rich in myrabolan nuts. Total 
annual collection of hirda varied from 4 to 6 thousand tons in 
1942-43. With abundant supply of hirda and encouragement 
given by the former local Jahagirdars a factory for extracting 
tanin from hirda was started at Amba in 1944, 


The aggregate capital invested in the factory was Rs. 10,52,000 
Out of this capital Rs. 8,72,000 were invested in land, buildings, 
and machinery and Rs. 1,80,000 were used as working capital 
in 1953-54 ; it employed 90 workers whose annual wage bill was 
Rs. 29,000. In addition, 16 workers were employed as supervisors, 
clerks and technicians who received Rs. 12,000 as salaries in 
1953-54. The factory manufactured solid extract of hirda 
One ton of solid extract required about 2:5 to 3 tons of hirda 
depending on its tanin content. About 2,100 tons of hirda 
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nuts valued at Rs. 2,20,600 were consumed by the factory and 
about 680 tons of tanin extract valued at Rs. 3,34,300 were 
produced in 1953-54. The product was mostly exported to 
U.S. A. and U. K. 


In 1954, there were nine units manufacturing soap in the 
district. All of them were started during the thirties and 
forties of the present century. Availability of groundnut oil 
and assistance given by the former State authorities in 
procuring caustic soda helped in the development of the 
industry. All these units were engaged in the manufacture of 
laundry soap. Out of the nine units, only one was registered 
under the Factories Act, 1948 and was using power in the 
manufacturing process. All others were small units in which 
manufacturong was done by hand. The fixed and working 
capital employed in the factory registered under the Factories 
Act, 1948, was Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 14,000 respectively. Fourteen 
workers and four persons other than workers were employed in 
the factory and they were paid Rs. 5,300 and Rs. 7,300 respec- 
tively, as wages and salaries.; Oils and chemicals valued at 
Rs, 46,000 were consumed and soap valued at Rs. 59,000 was 
produced in 1954. 


Kolhapur can be regarded as one of the main centres of the 
film industry in Maharashtra State. 


In Kolhapur district there are two studios situated in the 
city itself giving employment to about 1380 persons on 
a permanent basis.. Both the studios are well equipped with 
the latest cine equipments available in India. Movie cameras, 
trollies, are some ‘ofthe items of studio machinery. Other 
permanent structures are the georgous plain sets, huge fort 
walls, wide cloth screens depicting scenes from epics and 
history, beautiful gardens etc. The mechanical equipment is 
mostly imported either from U. S. A. or U. K. and it costs 
a producer an investment worth a couple of lakhs of rupees 
to start upon picture production. The raw film also is one of 
the items of import. Both the studios have their own 
laboratories where the film is processed after the shooting is 
completed. The producers do not take the responsibility of 
exhibiting the films produced by them but they sell the rights 
for the State, for the region or for the World to the distribu- 
tors who take it upon themselves to publicise the film and 
attract to it a wider market. One of the studios has a publicity 
department of its own and the expenditure on publicising is 
an important item of the total costs. The employment inflates 
when actual shooting takes place. Unlike other industries the 
studios do not work round the clock but are busy when the 
production work is in full swing. It is not that the studio 
owners, always produce their own pictures but often they © 
give the studio on hire to other picture-producing concerns 
when a rental of about Rs. 350 to Rs. 500 per day is charged. 
The salaries paid to the staff, differ according to the skill that 
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is required on the part of the employee towards the finishing 
of the picture under production. A manual worker gets about 
Rs. 2-3-0 a day, the camera by about Rs. 1-8-0 a day, the 
decorator about Rs. 250 to Rs. 350 per month. Most of the 
higher staff such as directors, cameramen, actors and actresses 
are on a contractual assignment and their payment depends 
upon their market value or popularity. Leaving aside the 
case of cine workers in this category so far as the rank and 
file are concerned, their lot cannot be regarded as satisfactory 
from the point of view of employment and remuneration. 


Most of the pictures produced by the studio-owners are 
Marathi which makes the market for the production limited. 
The non-availability of Hindi actors and actresses due to the 
incapacity of the home producers to pay their handsome 
salaries is one of the main causes for a very few Hindi 
pictures being produced by the Kolhapur studios. The 
pictures. produced are social, historical and mythological 
as well. The cost of producing a picture ranges between 
Rs. 80,000 to Rs. 1,50,000. Most of the shooting is indoor for 
which sets are constructed in the studio itself. In historical 
and mythological pictures shooting is done on_ location. 
Generally speaking the cine industry in the district cannot 
be regarded as being in a state of prosperity. The equipment 
requires to be modernised and replaced, finance is not easy to 
obtain, taxation is heavy, market is limited, raw material is not 
easily available, new blood in the form of actors and actresses, 
story writers and music directors is not forthcoming. Under 
such circumstances the very continuance of the industry from 
its’ inauguration in 1980’s till today could be regarded as 
a phenomenal achievement.:: 


The former Kolhapur State Government had set aside 
some area on the eastern outskirts of Kolhapur city for 
constructing sheds for industrial purposes. The area was 
known as “Shivaji Udyam Nagar” or “Small Scale Industrial 
Zone”. This area measuring about 42 acres has been divided 
into 207 plots, of which, 192 plots have already been sold. 
Industrial sheds have been erected on 108 plots and about 
80 plots are still vacant. 


This industrial estate falls ‘within the Pilot Community 
Project area, and the State. Government has decided to convert 
the industrial zone into a full-fledged industrial estate by 
assisting the plot holders in constructing factory buildings 
and by starting some production-cum-training centres in the 
estate. The Central Ministry of Commerce and Industry has 
also started a common facility centres for the use of Small 
Scale units in the premises of the estate. 


Government of.India approved the scheme in 1957 and 
sanctioned a loan for it.. A good deal of development, including 
roads, drainage and water pipe line has already been 
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completed. The plot-holders in the estate have formed 
a co-operative society known as “ Kolhapur Udyam Co-operative 
Society Ltd.” for the organisation and management of the 
estate. 


About 207 factories are to be located in the estate. About 
50 industria] establishments engaged mostly in engineering 
industry i.e., foundries, workshops, automobile repair shops, 
smithy, etc., exist in the industrial zone. , 


The industrial estate provides a factory space of different 
sizes and common facilities like supply of electricity for 
lighting and power, water, drainage and easy access to road 
or rail. The small entrepreneurs can thus utilize their limited 
financial resources for the purchase of machinery and for 
expanding their production. Factories located at the Estate are 
calculated to get the advantages of the common facility centre 
organised by the Small Industries Service Institute, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, Government of India which is equipped 
with modern machinery and allowed to be used on payment of 
nominal charges. 


II—SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES. 


There are many smal] scale and cottage industries, like 
hand-loom-weaving, silver and gold smithy, oil crushing 
brick and tile making, carpentry, leather working and tanning, 
fibre working and blacksmithy ete, in the district. They 
engaged in 1956 nearly 39,000 artisans. The table given below 
shows various small scale industries and the approximate 
number of persons engaged in them: — 


TABLE No. il. 


TABLE SHOWING VARIOUS SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES AND 
NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN THEM. 





Serial | Number of 


No. Industry. persons Important Centres, 
engaged. 
1 | 2 4 





Res 

3,900 Ichalkaranji, Kolhapur, Vadgaon, 
Kagal, Kodoli, Halkarni, Bhire- 
wadi, Rendal, Nandani and Sarud, 


1 | Handloom Weaving 


ae 
| 


2 | Brick, Tile and Pottery , 6,140 | Kolhapur, Rashiwade, Hupari, 
Sarud, Halkarni, Radhanagari and 


Kagal. 


Rashivade, 





4 | Leather Working 3,508 | Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Vadgaon, 


Gargoti, Nendany, Male, Mudshingi. 





| 
3. | Carpentry | 4,810 | Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Ajra and 
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TABLE No. 11—contd. 








Serial Number of 
No, Industry. persons Important Centres. 
engaged. 
1 2 3 4 
5 | Bibre Working * 3,662 | Alate, Kabnur, Vadgaon, Hupari 
and Kodoli. 
6 | Blacksmithy af 2,663 | Kolhapur, Rashivade and Radha- 
nagari. 
7 | Silver and Goldsmithy ..; 2,500 | Hupari, Kolhapur, Kagal, Madilge 
and Gargati. 
8 | Oi Crushing ne 1,150 | Vadgaon, Halkarni and Kodoli. 
9 | Tanning i 609 | Kolhapur, Vadgaon, Gargoti, Ichal- 
keranji and Male. 
10 | Bamboo Working ie 1,090!) Kolhapur, Kagal and Ichalkaranji. 
11 | Bidi Making ae 450 | Kolhapur, Jayasingpur and Iechal- 
karanji. 
12 | Pohe and Churmure! 189° | Kolbapur, Rashivade, Walve, 
Making. } Nigwe, Noasari, Murgund and 
Ajra. 
13 | Agriculture J 150 | Kolhapur, Radhanagari and Shelap. 
14 | Snuff Manufacturing .. 50 || Halkarni and Nandani. 
15 | Lacquer work industry, . 32 | Patgaon, Kale and Ajra. 


16 | Miscellancous “at | 7,350 Do, do. 





Among the existing cottage industries, hand-loom weaving 
is the most important industry engaging nearly 3,900 artisans 
in 1956. A majority of the artisans engaged in it does the 
work of weaving and the remaining persons do subsidiary 
processes like winding, sizing, dyeing ete. 


There are about 1905 hand-loom and 75 power-loom 
establishments in the whole of Kolhapur district with 
Ichalkaranji, Kolhapur, Kendal, Vadgaon, Kagal, Kodoli, 
Halkarni, Nandani, Bhirewadi and Sarud as important centres. 
Out of the 5,921 existing looms 5,248 are automatic 
and 673 are throw shuttle-looms. Ichalkaranji is the biggest 
centre which possesses the largest number of looms. Of the 
total number of persons engaged in hand-loom weaving in 1957 
889 are independent workers and 3,000 are engaged on daily 
wages. There are 1,196 master weavers* in the district. 
Of the total number of looms, 889 artisans possessed one loom 
each, 518 possessed two looms each; 175, three looms each; 


*Master-weavers give yarn and other raw materials to be worked up in the homes 
of the workers and take back cloth after paying wages, 


(a.c.P.) Lea VE 768—24 
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146, four looms each; 110, five looms each ; 93, six loorns each ; 
50, seven looms each; 30, eight looms each; 20, nine looms 
each ; 14, ten looms each ; 6, eleven looms each ; 8, twelve looms 

each; 4, thirteen looms each; 4, fourteen looms each ; 


Handloom Weaving. 8, fifteen looms each and 3, nineteen looms each. One had 


Raw materials. 


Tools and rian 
ment. 


Production. 


sixteen looms and the other had eighteen looms. There were 
three weavers who possessed twenty-four, forty and forty-two 
looms each. 


Yarn of different counts, dyeing and sizing materials are 
the main raw materials required in the industry. Yarn of 
different counts is being used in the production of hand-loom 
cloth. Approximate consumption of yarn per loom per month 
is as follows: — 


Count of Weight of Yarn Average Yardage 
Yarn. in lbs, per tb. 
10’s a ss 100 2 
20° " 80 oh 
30’6 Es sé 80 3 
40’s “6 di 60 3h 
60's a 7 40 4 


Artificial silk is also used in the lining of a saree. Many of 
these weavers use paste made from jowar flour for sizing. 
Some of them use paste made of dried tamarind seeds for this 
purpose. These raw materials are obtained from Bombay by 
local merchants. 


Almost all looms are automatic. There are only about 
673 fly-shuttle-looms. The main equipment of a weaver consists 
of a loom and its accessories. The other requirements are 
shuttles, creel, bobbins, healds, dobbies, pirns, etc. The cost of 
a whole set excluding creel is about Rs, 100. The cost of a creel 
is about Rs. 150. The total cost of equipment and tools varies 
with the number of looms the artisan possesses. 


Thick khaddar coating, shirting, saris of different varieties 
and patki or cloth for mattresses are the main products of 
hand-loom weaving. Of the total hand-loom production about 
ninety per cent. consists of saris, six per cent. dhotis and 
four per cent. other cloth. Weavers from the western parts of 
the district weave mostly thick khaddar and from other parts 
weave saris of different qualities and patkis. A weaver is able 
to weave a nine yards cotton seri in a day. 


The automatic and pit-looms together produce about 6°9 million 
yards of cloth in the form of saris, dhoties and khans. Most 
cial looms are used for manufacturing dhotis, shirting, coating, 
khans, ete. 
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The cost of production of 40 pieces of saris of nine yards 
each using 608 x 80® which are mostly manufactured at 
Ichalkaranji (1956) is as follows: — 


Rate per 10 Ibs, 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Warp 60%, 20 Ibs. ... Zh 63 0 0 126 0 0 

Weft 80°, 45 Ibs. .., a 68 0 0 102 .0 0 

Border 60/2, 2 Ibs. i 57 0 0 11 7 0 

Art Silk 120/2, 8 Ibs, 44 7 0 38 2 6 

23 Tolas 

Art Silk 200, 24 Ibs. uk 35 8 0 814 3 

286 7 9 

Dying charges at Rs. 13-8-0 per 10 Ibs... 76 8 O 

Wages of processing and Weaving at Rs.4 160 0 0 
per piece. 


522 15 9 


Cost price of each sari is about Rs. 13-1-0. It is sold at 
Rs, 14-0-0. 


Weavers usually sell their products in villages. Saris of 
finer counts are sent to Bombay, Poona, Nasik, Sholapur, 
Belgaum, Dharwar and Ahmednagar. Generally they sell their 
goods in open markets. But those who take yarn from 
co-operative societies for production sell their finished products 
through them. 


Hand-loom weaving provides full-time employment and it is 
carried throughout the year. Males generally weave and 
females and children do subsidiary and preliminary processes 
in weaving. Weavers have less work in rainy-season, when 
their business is dull. They get Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs, 3-4-0 for weaving 
a piece of 84 yards according to the count of yarn they use. 


A weaver usually requires Rs. 300 to 400 per hand-loom and 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,200 per power-loom for investment, They 
usually borrow this amount from local savkars or co-operative 
societies. 


The two Government peripatetic schools, one for cotton 
weaving and the other for dyeing and printing were stationed 
at Ichalkaranji and Halkarnj in 1950 and 1953 respectively. 
Twenty-four students were trained in each one of these schools in 
the scientific methods of hand-loom weaving, dyeing and 
printing during the period. 

(a.c.¥.) L-o VE 768—24e 
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There were 36 weavers co-operative societies in the 
district at the end of June 1957. They had 3,466 members, 
Rs. 1,17,349 as share capital and Rs. 1,31,441 as reserve fund 
at the end of June 1955. Out of these 36 societies, the 
working of two societies was at a stand-still, About thirty 
societies were engaged in the work of distribution of 
yarn. Only four to five societies undertook activities relating 
to production. Due to slum in the yarn market, many 
societies incurred heavy losses, especially those which were 
distributing yarn only. The working of many of these societies 
was at a stand-still. 


This industry is mostly in the hands of kumbhars. These 
artisans work independently in rural areas and make 
earthen-pots, toys, tiles and bricks. They do similar work in 
urban areas also. In a few cases they are employed by 
contractors on daily wages for manufacturing bricks and tiles. 
In 1956 there were about 6,000 artisans engaged in the industry. 
The main centres areund, which the industry is located are 
Kolhapur, Vasagade, Halkarni, Kodoli, Rashiwade, Sarud and 
Hupari. 


Suitable red-earth, half-burnt-charcoal, coal-dust, and other 
types of burning waste, horse-dung, etc., constitute the main 
raw-materials. Half-burnt-charcoal and other types of burning 
waste are obtained, from mills and railway stations and 
horse-dung locally. 


The chief tools of a potter are wooden or earthen-wheels ; 
three pieces of babul or khair wood, one being four inches long, 
other three inches, and the third two inches; a stone 
four inches long and four inches broad having a handle let in 
and a stick to turn the wheel, brick-kiln for baking earthen-pots, 
tiles and bricks and wooden-moulds of various shapes and sizes 
for making clay toys and bricks. The construction of the 
potter’s wheel could be described as under. A flat piece of wood 
is first cut into a circular form of about eight inches in diameter 
and a small flat circular stone having a hollow in the middle 
is fixed in the centre of the piece of wood. Six thin sticks are 
inserted as spokes in the piece of wood which serves as the 
nave. Three hoops are then tied to the ends of the spokes with 
a thin rope and the circumference of the wheel is loaded with 
a mixture of clay and goat hair to make it heavy. A stout 
wooden-peg about nine inches long is buried in the ground. 
A pit is filed with water, and the wheel is placed on the peg, 
which rests in the hollow of the stone fixed in the nave. 


These kumbhars, manufacture bricks and tiles only from 
November to May as open air operations are not possible during 
the rainy season. They manufacture bricks of two sizes 
namely, (1) 12” x 6” and (2) 9” x 34”. They make earthen toys 
and pots during the rainy season. 
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Cost of production of 2,50,000 bricks in 1956 was as follows:— CHAPTER 6. 
Rs. a. Pp. Industries. 
Cost of earth including cartage for 10 carts... 10 0 0 Sales SoaLE 
Watering charge wg we a 2 0 0 Brick and Tile 
Coolie charges for shifting bricks and helping 12 0 0 Making and Pottery, 
the brick layer. Production, 
Laying charges ia Sei .. 100 0 0 
Charcoal dust, coal dust—24 cart loads . 17 0 0 
Wastage rn oh Sos 5 0 0 
Total ... 146.0 0 


Red earth is mixed with horse-dung and soaked for a given Process of making 
time with water for the preparation of earthen-pots. The mixture @ °”then pot. 
is then kneaded properly and trodden twice. It is then placed 
in the required quantities on the wooden nave of the potter's 
wheel which is turned with a stick fixed in a hole made for 
the purpose in the rim to get sufficient motion. The operator 
then gives the clay the required form with the help of a piece 
of wet cloth in his fingers, -The pot is. both enlarged and 
strengthened by continual handling, turning and applying 
fresh mud and a requisite shape is given to it. The pots are 
then dried and a solution of red chalk and black earth is applied 
to them externally. They are then polished by rubbing 
with strings of smooth kanjka and sometimes with kate bhorra 
seeds, besmeared with oil. The pots are finally baked in 
a kiln in the following way. At the bottom of a kiln some 
rice husk and cow-dung are spread and the pots are buried in 
regular rows below the husk and cakes which are plentifully 
heaped over the pottery. The kiln is set on fire in the evening 
The pots are taken out after the whole husk and cow-dung 
cakes are burnt, by about next morning. The main earthen 
vessels made are pots to fill water, budukulis, deras, ghagars 
and moghas, round pots or kundales, saucers, parals, cups or 
jambs, covering of pots or jhakanis, chilam or smoking pipe 
and mandans, These pots are sold at prices varying from 
annas four to Rs. 5 in accordance with the size and quality. 


Two kinds of tiles are made in the district—one cylindrical 
and the other triangular. For the making of cylindrical tiles 
twelve bullock loads of clay, two head loads of horse-dung, 
and two head loads of kiln ashes are mixed in water and turned 
into thick mud. One worker prepares the mud, another gives 
the requisite quantity to be placed on the wheel and the 
third turns the wheel and makes the tiles in the shape of 
a hollow cylinder tapering towards one end. These cylinders 
are about seven to eight inches long and about three inches 
in diameter. While wet, two cuts are made with a piece of stone 
or wood on each side of the cylinder, leaving it joined 
together on the upper or lower end. They are then dried and 
baked in the kiln. These tiles were sold in 1956 at Rs. 18 to 
Rs. 20 per 100. Three workers make about 300 cylinders and 
600 tiles in a day. 
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For triangular tiles 16 bullock loads of clay, three head 
loads of horse-dung, and three head loads kiln ashes are 
mixed in water and are kneaded. The mixture is then turned 
into flat triangular pieces of the required size and allowed 
to dry a little. Each piece is placed over an oblong wooden 
mould having its upper side convex and tapering towards the 
end. The mould is then drawn through the mixture leaving 
the tiles on the ground and they are afterwards baked. 


Bricks of the sizes 12” 6” and 9” x 33” x 3” are 
manufactured in the district. Red or black earth is first sieved 
to free it from stones. It is then moistened after mixing it 
with ash. The mixture of moistened earth and ash is afterwards 
pounded and made into balls each large enough to make a brick. 
Finally from this mixture bricks are made with the help of a 
wooden mould and are dried and baked in kilns. The process 
of baking usually lasts for about a fortnight. On an average 
4,000 bricks are baked in a fortnight in a kiln built on an area 
of 100 sq. feet. Two persons make 200 bricks per day. 
The brick of size 12” x 6” was sold at Rs. 100 to Rs. 110 per 1,000 
and of the second size at-Rs,.40 to Rs. 50 per 1,000 in 1956), 


Brick and tile manufacturing is a seasonal industry. Potter's 
work is brisk during the fair season and dull during 
the rainy-season. They usually make earthen pots and toys 
etc. during the rains. Their women-folk help them in 
bring clay and mixing it with horse-dung and ashes. They 
also help them in the sale of their products. Earnings of 
both a male and a female potter are about Rs. 150 per month 
in the brisk season, when they manufacture bricks and tiles. 
In the remaining period they earn about Rs. 50 to Rs. 55 per 
month. The whole family busies itself in the work and generally 
no outside labour is employed in this operation. Their working 
hours are about 10 per day. Sometimes they also work on 
fields whenever they have no other work to do. In a city 
like Kolhapur they are also employed by contractors and are 
paid Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per day. 


The market for these articles is generally local. Kumbhars 
in rural and urban areas sell their products directly to 
customers. A small percentage of the products from the cities 
and towns is sent to neighbouring villages. 


Potters generally require a small investment of about Rs. 250 
and Rs. 500 in this occupation. In villages they take an advance 
from customers before executing any contract for the supply 
of bricks or tiles. In urban areas there are some contractors 
who engage Kumbhars for the manufacture of bricks or tiles. 
They require an investment to the extent of Rs. 3,000. 


There were eight potters’ societies at the end of June 1957. 
The total number of members of these societies was 456. 
They had Rs. 8,302 as share capital and Rs. 25,160 as working 
capital. They purchased raw materials which were supplied 
to their members. 
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Leather working is another important cottage industry CHAPTER 6, 
employing nearly 3,508 artisans. Mochis or chambhars who Industrie 
are engaged in it produce and repair chappals, sandals, slippers gyauu Scauz 
and shoes. Kolhapur city is one of the biggest centres of _ Inpustatrs. 
producing footwear, namely, chappals. This city had 61 hesther Working. 
concerns of leatherwears which employed nearly 285 persons 
in 1947. Besides Kolhapur, there are other centres like 
Vadagaon, Ichalkaranji, Gargoti and Nandani where footwears 
are made. 


The main raw materials required in leather working are Raw materials. 
tanned leather for soles, dyed and fancy leather for uppers, 
belts and straps etc. In addition to this, they require tacks, 
nails, buttons, rings and polishing materials. The fine quality 
of leather which is used for uppers is generally brought. from 
Bombay or Madras by wholesalers. Heavy leather is purchased 
from local tanners, 


Pair of scrapers, (rapi), iron spike (airana), ari, hasti, anvil Tools and 
hammers (hatodi) and wooden blocks (sachas) etc. are the Equipment. 
tools used in leather working, An-average leather shop 
contains a set of tools worth Rs. 125.while an ordinary 
independent artisan has to invest Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 in tools. 

In addition to this, a leather sewing machine is also required, 
which costs about Rs. 150 to Rs. 200: ‘All artisans cannot 
afford to purchase a machine. 


Footwears of different kinds like chappals, sandals or paitana, Production. 
slippers, jode or shoes, both English and Indian type, are mainly 
produced. Some artisans also. manufacture leather articles 
like money purses and suit cases On a small scale. One artisan 
is able to produce five pairs of chappals a day, and sells them 
at about Rs, 20. 
Cost of production of four pairs of special type of chappals 
in 1956 :— 


Rs. a. p. 
Upper leather with lining 2 sq. feet at} per 2 8 0 
sq. foot. 

Sole leather 4 lbs. at Rs. 1-8-0 per Ib. 6 0 0 
Labour charges at Re. 1 per pair Ae 4 0 O 
Nails, thread etc. 0 8 O 
13 0 0 

Net profit .. 3 0 90 

1660 0 





A pair of ordinary chappal is sold at between Rs. 3 and 
Rs. 3-8-0. The price of a special type of Kolhapur chappal and 
a sandal is Rs, 4 to Rs. 5 and Rs. 7 to Rs. 8. A pair of shoes 
(English type) is sold at Rs. 8 to Rs. 15. 
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Artisans in the urban as well as rural areas sell their products 
in local markets and even maintain their own shops, Some 
leather establishments in Kolhapur city send a part of their 
produce to cities like Bombay and Poona through their agents. 


Leather workers in rural areas usually do not employ outside 
labour in this operation. But in urban areas outside labour is 
employed in leather establishments. In villages and towns both 
males and females work in this industry. In Kolhapur no female 
labour is employed in leather shops. An urban artisan earns 
about Rs. 125 per month and a rural artisan about Rs. 75. In 
Kolhapur these artisans are paid Re. 1 for producing a pair of 
chappals. 


An artisan requires about Rs. 500 as an investment to start with 
this occupation. These artisans are very poor, and are always 
in debt. They obtain capital required for investment from local 
savakars at high rates of interest. 


There were 15 leather workers’ co-operative societies at the end 
of June 1957. The number of members of these societies 
including four tanners’ societies was 319. They had Rs, 15,025 
as share capital, Rs. 723 as reserve fund. In 1955-56, eight 
societies consumed raw materials required in tanning and leather 
working to the extent of Rs, 75,424 and produced goods worth of 
Rs. 53,996. The total turnover of these societies was less in 
relation to the amount invested in raw material because many 
members sold their products directly in the market and not 
through the societies: 


Tanning industry is found in almost all villages in the district. 
In every village there are one or two Dhor families who do this 
work. But the most important centres of tanning are Kolhapur, 
Vadgaon, Ichalkaranji and Gargoti. There were 26 tanners’ 
establishments in Kolhapur city alone, engaging about 
67 persons in the year 1950. The chamars at some places in the 
district also do the work of tanning in addition to their routine 
work of shoe-making. There are nearly 609 artisans engaged in 
this industry. 


Raw hides, lime and some chemicals iike potassium dichromate 
constitute the main raw materials in tanning. Raw hides and 
skins of buffaloes, oxes, cows, goats, etc. are generally purchased 
from the Mahars, Mangs, and butchers in the towns. In villages 
and towns local hides are purchased at Rs. 12 per piece. In 
addition to these, raw materials like hirda or myrobalan and 
babul bark are also used in this process, Both are locally 
available. Babul bark is purchased at Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 per maund 
and hirda at between annas six and annas eight per pailee (four 
seers) and lime at between annas four and annas five per 
pailee (four seers). 
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Two or three lime pits (chunad), tanning pits, washing CHAPTER 6. 
tanks (nivalan) and tools like wooden mallets (tipas), rapees ara 
(rapa), aris (ari), a scythe, ubaran, an axe and a few tubs and gyanee 
barrels are the main tools used in this industry. The minimum InpvsTeigs. 
cost of a set of such equipment is put at about Rs. 250. Pose 

Equipment. 

The cost of construction of these pits was about Rs, 600 to 

Rs. 700 in 1956. 


A family of four members tans on an average 15 hides and Production. 
keeps 15 under the process of tanning in a month. It thereby 
realises a gross income of about Rs. 650. 


Cost of tanning 15 hides in 1956. 





Rs. a. p. 
Cost of hides sh a of 360 0 0 
Cost of lime és are 3 12 0 
Cost of watering... on Sa 1 0 0 
Hirda ae “Ls sie 30 0 0 
Babul bark is kik as 105 (00 
Wages per man at Rs. 2 ae sah 30 0 0 
Wages per female per day at Re. 1 ba 15 0 QO 

558 12 0 





The average net monthly income of a tanner’s family thus 
comes to less than Rs. 40. 


The hide is macerated in lime water to separate the hair, the Process of tanning, 
fat and the fleshy parts from it. After the hide is well soaked, 
the hair is scraped with a scraper and the fat and fleshy parts 
are removed with a knife or rapi, It is then washed in 
a running stream and soaked for nearly three days in a solution 
of three parts of babul bark and one part of hirda water. ‘To 
tan the hide thoroughly, soaking is repeated thrice. The hide 
is then tied into a bag and hung up with a stronger solution of 
babul bark and hirda water. It is exposed to the sun and on 
the eighth day it is washed in a stream and dried. Thus the 
tanner gets a tanned hide. 


The flesh obtained from a tanned hide is on an average about  By-products, 
2 Ibs. per piece. It is sold to local farmers who use it as manure. 


Tanned hides which are used as sole leather are generally Marketing. 
sent to Bombay and Poona from where there exists a large 
demand for them. They are also sold in the local market. 
Many a time these tanners are compelled to undersell their 
products, because they cannot afford to wait till the market 
prices are favourable to them. 
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Tanning provides full-time employment. Tanners work 
from morning till evening. Wet season is a slack season of 
this industry. Generally no outside labour is employed in it. 
They work with the help of their families. But at Kolhapur 
and Vadagaon where this industry is organised on a large scale, 
many artisans are employed on daily wages in the tanning 
concerns and they are paid Rs. 2 per tanned piece of hide. An 
average earning of a tanner’s family working in a village is 
about Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 per month. 


The minimum investment required in this industry is about 
Rs. 100 for tools and equipment and Rs. 750 to Rs, 1,000 as 
working capital. Tanners usually borrow this amount at high 
rates of interest from local savakars. 


The peripatetic tanning school was shifted to this district in 
September 1950. Till June 1954 it had completed three 
sessions—two at Kolhapur proper and one at Vadagaon. More 
than 20 hereditary and non-hereditary artisans and some casual 
students were trained in chrome-tanning, glue-manufacture and 
and other taning processes like pit as well as bag methods, 


There were four tanners co-operative societies at the end of 
June 1956. The number of members of these societies including 
eight leather workers societies was 286. These societies 
consumed raw materials required in tanning and leather working 
to the extent of Rs. 75,424 and. produced goods worth 
Rs, 53,996. The total turnover of these societies was less in 
relation to the amount invested in raw material because many 
members sold their products directly in the market and not 
through the societies. 


There are vast plantations of sisal fibre in the district and 
it has enabled a considerable number of persons to be engaged 
in fibre or rope making industry. It is said that there are 
about 3,661 artisans engaged in it. They come from the Mang 
caste and rope-making is their hereditary occupation. They 
produce ropes of different sizes. Alte, Vadgaon, Hupari, Kadoli 
and Kabnur are the main centres of rope-making in the district. 


Fibre and colours constitute the main raw materials in the 
process of rope-making. Hatkanangale, Panhala, Radhanagari 
and Shahuwadi talukas have vast plantations of sisal fibre 
which is used in rope-making. The leaves of sisal plant are 
retted in water for about four days and are beaten with wooden 
mallets to separate the fibre from the other material. 


Tools and equipment in rope-making consist of cutters, 
(khurpa), knives (koyata), movers (chirana), dhopatani, pat, 
pillanye, phali, bail lakadi, which cost about Rs. 10 to 12. 
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Mangs produce ropes of different sizes and cater for local 
needs. They produce brooms from sisal plant leaves, and sell 
them at two annag each. The cost of a rope of 14” diameter 
and 22 yards long is about Rs. 10 including the wages of 
two workers. Such kinds of ropes are sold at between Rs. 10 
and Rs. 11 each. They also make ropes of small sizes and sell 
them at prices varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 10 each, according to 
the size and quality. 


Process of rope making (Sisal fibre).-A quantity of fibre is 
taken and twisted into thin strands which are then by the same 
process carried to a suitable length. One person takes the long 
strand and the other goes to a distance of 30 to 60 feet and 
starts.again twisting it. The twisted length is thus folded and 
again twisted with the help of Khalbat into rope consisting of 
threee to nine strands as required. 


The market for these articles is generally local. Mangs sell 
their produce directly to customers, which involves a considerable 
waste of time due to higgling that takes place between the 
seller and the customer. 


Rope-making is a seasonal industry. Artisans make ropes for 
about eight months in a year. In the rainy season they work 
on fields to supplement their income. The income of a Mang 
sen dependent on this occupation is about Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 per 
month. 


A very small amout of investment is required in this 
occupation, as expenditure on raw-materials and tools is 
considerably less. 


One Government peripatetic school for fibre-working was 
stationed at a village,,Talasande in Hatkanangale taluka, from 
June 1955. It concluded two sessions till June 1957 and trained 
about 30 students in fibre-working. There were five fibre and 
rope maker societies at the end of June 1957. These societies 
had 107 members, Rs. 1,895 as share capital, and Rs. 7,569 as 
working fund. 


This is an important village industry of the district, in which 
Sonars are engaged. But in the urban areas and at places like 
Hupari, persons of different castes like Marathas, Brahmins, 
Jains, Muslims, Kshatriyas and Lohars are engaged in this 
occupation. This industry divides itself into six groups accord- 
ing to the nature of work performed by each of them. There 
are, in the first place, local shroffs or Sarafs whose business is 
confined mainly to the sale of gold and silver ornaments, They 
keep a stock of gold and silver, and are found at places like 
Kolhapur, Hupari and Kagal. They entrust the work of making 
various articles of gold and silver to a large body of local 
artisans. The second group contains two distinct categories of 
workers, (1) those who make gold ornaments, (2) those who make 
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silver ornaments. The third group specialises in the manufac- 
ture of gold and silver beads or goOjarve which necessitates an 
amount of specialization and skill. The fourth makes rolled 
gold ornaments. The fifth and the last group consists of 
miscellaneous workers who make gold and silver ornaments, 
and articles of various metals like copper and brass etc. In 
rural areas Sonars serve local customers who give them the 
required quantity of gold or silver in advance for making orna- 
ments, There were about 2,500 artisans in 1956 engaged in this 
industry, out of whom about 1,000 followed hereditary occupa- 
tion. In Kolhapur city alone the total number of establishments 
of Sarafs and goldsmiths was 365 in which about 982 persons 
were engaged in 1956. 


Silver, gold and different solders etc. constitute the main 
raw materials in the industry. 


The main equipment of these workers in gold and silver, 
bead makers and rolled gold ornament makers are anvil, 
hammers (hatoda), bellow (bhata) pincers (chimata), pots 
(kundi) and crucibles (musi), moulds (pagas), nails (salai) and 
other tools for ornament work. An artisan maintains two such 
types of sets. A small establishment possesses tools ‘worth 
about Rs, 100 and an establishment of the biggest size about 
Rs. 1,000. In Kolhapur, a few establishments use machinery for 
rolling strings of silver and for punching and also dye- 
presses. 


Artisans working in these different sections of the industry 
manufacture gold and silver ornaments, like bangles, various 
types of bracelets, rings, strings of beads, neckwear, silver 
frames, gold and silver buttons, water vessels ete. In villages 
also these artisans manufacture the same types of ornaments. 
They get orders in advance along with the provision of raw 
material. Silver ornaments to the extent of 34 lakhs of tolas 
are reported to be prepared in the district every month. 


Cost of production varies with the type and nature of the 
article produced. But it can be said that on an average one 
and half annas worth labour is spent on an article of silver 
weighing a tola. 


Process of gold and silver-bead making—The metal, cither 
gold or silver, is first pressed into plain thin sheets which are 
then cut into small square pieces. These are then cast into 
tiny moulds to receive semi-circular cap-like shapes. On an 
average over 500 such caps are produced in an hour. These 
caps are then properly sorted into suitable pairs which are fitted 
over each other and fashioned into tiny balls, They are then 
covered with borax powder and are, after some time, taken 
into a smal] air-tight chamber in which the artisan works. 
They are sufficiently heated over the steady flame of an oil 
lamp, and then the two caps are joined to one another which 
produces a bead. 
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Tordi or anklet made of silver is another important ornament. CHAPTER 6. 
It is made of silver thread and sheet. Very small rings made liauatries: 
of silver thread are connected to each other to a length ranging sacatn Scary 
from five inches to eleven inches as required. The chain has pea A 
a breadth of about 1/10th of an inch to which silver beads are ~ tnaustries, 


hanged from one end to the other, Cost of production. 


Artisans in villages maintain small shops in their houses Marketing. 
where they make ornaments from gold and silver on orders 
in advance. Artisans and Sarafs at Hupari and Kolhapur 
maintain regular customers. Many a time they visit big cities 
like Bombay and Poona for the sale of their articles. 


The artisan requires about Rs. 800 to start with the occupa- —- Finance. 
tion on a small scale. He has to purchase tools and a little 
quantity of gold and silver as raw materials. A  goldsmith’s 
establishment with four or five artisans working in it requires 
about Rs. 5,000 as capital investment. However, artisans—- 
Sonars—who are engaged in this industry are generally poor. 
They do not possess enough capital to start the occupation even 
on a small-scale. They have, therefore, to depend upon advance 
orders from customers. Sometimes they obtain advance in the 
form of metal from outside merchants on the condition to 
return to them the manufactured products. Some obtain raw 
materials on credit and others borrow from local savakars. 


The industry requires hard labour. Males and females and Employment and 
children of artisans, families work in it... The work also requires Eahowt: 
some skill and an artistic mind. At places like Hupari and 
Kolhapur these workers come from nearby villages and are 
engaged by master goldsmiths. Artisans working in both gold 
and silver establishments in urban areas are paid at piece-rate 
ie., one and half annas to three annas for converting one tola 
of gold into ornament. Two artisans make ornaments weighing 
25 to 30 tolas in a day. Some skilled artisans are also employed 
on monthly wages of Rs, 35 to Rs. 45 each. Those who make 
gold and silver beads are employed on contract by Karkhandars. 
The rate of payment varies between Rs. 2 and Rs. 4 per 
1,000 beads. A skilled worker makes 100 to 200 beads per hour. 
The work of fitting circular caps over each other by joining 
requires some skill. The worker is paid at the rate of Rs. 10 
per 1,000 beads. A large bulk of the artisans in this industry 
accept wage work. The demand for all types of work is usually 
more intense from October to June. Business is universally 
dull in the rainy season. The work of bead-making is far from 
pleasant. Conditions under which workers have to work affect 
their health and efficiency, with the result that they fall 
a prey to various diseases of lungs. 
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CHAPTER 6. There were two metal workers’ societies organised at Kolhapur 
Yodustries and Hupari in 1956. The society at Kolhapur was organised by 
Suan Scanz tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and brasssmiths. The society at Hupari 
Inpvsrerzs. was organised by silver workers. Both these societies were 
Silver end Gold quite new. Their organisers were neither successful in getting 
Co-operative bank loan nor loan from Government. These two societies had 
Soctetics. | 98 members, Rs. 3,500 as share capital and Rs. 893 as working 
capital at the end of June 1956. 


Blackemithy. In all important villages in the district, there are two or 
three Lohar families who do the work of black-smiths. They 
produce small iron articles like frying pans, scarpers, spoons 
and chhanis. They repair buckets and iron tools like knives, 
sickles, scythes and horse-shoes and agricultural implements 
like ploughs, etc. The number of artisans engaged in the 
industry was 2,653 in 1956. Main centres around which this 
industry is located are Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Hupari, and 
Rashiwade. There were some Lohars who did the work of 
carpenters in addition to their usual work. They repaired agri- 
cultura] implements like bullock carts. 


Raw muterials. Tron, tin sheets, iron bars, angles, babul wood etc, constitute 
the main raw materials of the Lohars. They purchase these 
articles in the local market. 


Tools and Tools and equipment used by these artisans consist of one 

Equipment. bhata, or pair of bellows, anvil, pakkads (sandasi) chinni 
(channi), hammers (hatoda), ghans and hangada (shingada). 
Shingada is a thick iron flat piece of about 18 inches in length, 
one end of which has a tapering round and the other end has 
a square with two holes. The round portion is used for 
preparing round rings of different sizes and other holes are used 
as hollows for boring holes on iron sheets. Rings of iron ete, 
are sized with the help of this instrument. Shingada is shared 
in common by three or four artisans. The total cost of the 
whole set excluding shingada is Rs. 250. The cost of shingada 
is about Rs. 200. 


A big establishment in urban areas possesses a set of equip- 
ment worth about Rs. 400 while the smallest one is worth about 


Rs. 30 to 40. 
Employment and Blacksmithy is a full-time occupation. In the urban areas the 
labour. monthly income of an artisan varies from Rs. 125 to Rs. 150. 


In villages it is Rs. 30 to 45 per month. A worker who is 
employed to help the artisan is paid Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2 per day. 


Finance. A small investment. : of. Rs. .100 is required to start this 
occupation... It is either obtainéd from hereditary resources or 
borrowed from persons who give orders. 


Co-operative .. There were four societies of carpenters and smiths at the end 

socveties. of June 1956. The total number of their members was 101. 
They had share capital of Rs. 4,927 and reserve funds of 
Rs. 147 and working capita] of Rs. 27,663. 
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Carpenters or sutars are hereditary artisans. They are found 
all over the district. Each village contains one or two sutar 
families who produce implements of agriculture, bullock carts 
and repair village houses. Some village sutars.are carpenter- 
cum-backsmiths. They do the work of black smiths in addition 
to their usual work. They fit iron tyres on the wheelg of carts. 
In towns they are engaged in making furniture or house 
building. Some artisans make handlooms, articles like small 
boxes etc. There are about 4,810 carpenters engaged in the 
industry out of whom about 2,000 are in Kolhapur city alone. 
Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji and Ajra are the main centres of this 
industry. 


Wood of different kinds-—teak and jungle, nails, screws and 
polishing materia] etc. are the main raw materials required in 
carpentry. Babul wood which is used in making parts of bullock 
carts is supplied by farmers or purchased locally. Good 
quality of teak wood is brought from Kanara forest and Bombay. 
Other ordinary varieties of wood are available locally. 


Tools required are chisels (patali), saws (karwat), files 
(kanas), planing machines (rendha), measuring foot (foot patti), 
rods (girmit) etc. The total cost of these tools is about Rs, 125. 


Furniture like tables, chairs, agricultural implements like 
bullock carts, ploughs, looms and boxes are the articles generally 
produced. Four carpenters working for about 12 days make 
one cart costing about Rs. 250; the cost of wood used in it is 
about Rs. 125. 


Cost of making a chair in 1956. 


Rs. a. p. 
Cost of wood # cubic foot, Rs. 12 per cubic 9 0 0: 
foot. ; ; 
Polishing material 1 4 90 
Cost of nails, screws, etc 1 0 90 
Wages of a carpenter per day 3 8 0 
Wages of a carpenter mate 1 8 QO 
16 4 0 


Usually sutars do not get profit in producing small articles. 
.These articles are sold, more or less, at the same price at which 
they are produced. The cost of a window of 4’ x 2} is about 
Rs, 12 including labour charges. It is sold at Rs. 12-8-0 to 
Rs. 13. 


Market for these articles is generally local. These sutars or 
kharkhandars who own shops book orders in advance. These 
artisans produce and sell small articles in local markets in the 
rainy season when they get less work. 
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It is a part time work in villages and a full time job 
in towns. The monthly earnings of a sutar in urban areas vary 
from Rs, 100 to Rs. 125 and from Rs. 60.to Rs, 75 in rural areas. 
In urban areas almost all sutars are wage earners. They get 
Rs. . each per day and a helper gets Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per day 
in 1956. 


This community is very poor, as most of them are wage 
earners. Some of them are found to be indebted. 


. There were four societies of carpenters and smiths at the 
end of June 1956. The total number of their members was 
101. They had share capital of Rs. 4,927, reserve funds of 
Rs. 147 and working capital of Rs. 27,663. 


Kolhapur district produces groundnut on a large scale. Oil 
crushing is, therefore, an important industry. It is done by 
power mills, as well as by village ghanis. But village ghanis 
are much larger in number and therefore press more oilseeds 
than mills working on-power. There are about nine oi] mills 
and 890 country ghanis. Village ghanis are mostly wooden or 
stone ghanis worked by a single bullock. Nearly every village 
has a ghani. This industry engages nearly 1,150 artisans who 
are mostly lingayat-telis. Oil crushing is their hereditary 
occupation, 


Oil seeds are the main raw material required in oil crushing. 
Groundnuts are mainly crushed. They are purchased in 
local markets and are stored in sufficient quantity for the 
brisk season, 


Tools and equipment required in the occupation are one 
ghani and one or two bullocks, according to the size of the 
ghani. The construction of the country ghani could be described 
as under: It consists of a wooden trough, which holds the 
seed, and a wooden cylinder about four feet high fitted right 
in the centre of the trough with a heavy cross beam on the 
top in a standing position, one end of which rests about a foot 
from ground. <A semi-circular block of wood is attached to 
the lower part of the trough with a piece of wood projecting 
and forming a right angle with the upper beam at the end 
nearest to the ground. On this piece of wood a large stone is 
placed and communication with the upper beam is effected by 
means of ropes playing on a pulley, and as the ropes are 
tightened and the block rises the pressure of the cylinder is 
increased, A blind folded bullock is yoked to the upper beam. 
The bullock goes round the trough and by the revolving of 
the cylinder the seeds are crushed and formed into a mass, 
and by the pressure of the cylinder, oi] is squeezed out and 
falls to the bottom of the trough, while the residum forms 
into a solid mass round the sides of the trough as oil cakes. 
The cost of a country ghani is about Rs. 250. The cost of 
a pair of bullocks was about Rs. 400 in 1956. 
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A country ghani crushes about 120 lbs. of shelled groundnut CHAPTER 6. 
and produces about 30 lbs. oil and 85 lbs. oilcakes per day. janine 
Safflower or Kardai, nigarseed or korte or karala and hemp or Paring See 
ambadi are also crushed in these ghanis. Niger seeds are not Inpvssazs. 
largely pressed as they are sent to Bombay. Brown hemp Si! Crushing. 
does not yield much oil but is pressed chiefly because it yields . 
oil cakes in large quantity. Of the total production of edible 
fart 95 per cent. consists of groundnut oil and 5 per cent. other 
oils, 


Oils from safflower, nigerseeds, groundnut, and brown hemp 
are used for both burning as well as for cooking. Sesame oil 
is used sparingly for burning and cooking but it is chiefly 
used by perfumers who mix it with scented oils. Mustard oil 
which is very rarely extracted is used in preserving pickles 
and as medicine. 


Telis who do the work of extracting, sell their products 
directly to customers. Sometimes, they sell it to pedlars and 
merchants in surrounding areas. 


These artisans work themselves and generally no outside Employment and 
labour is employed in this process. If at all external labourers oe 
are employed, each is paid one rupee per day. These artisans 
work for about eight months on ghanig in a year. In the 
rainy-season when the demand for edible oil is less, they work 
on fields to supplement their income. An artisan earns Rs. 50 
per month. If he employs another person, he gets about Rs. 20 
to Rs. 25 per month. . He has to spend one rupee on hired labour 
and Rs. 2 on bullocks per day. 


The artisan has to invest Rs. 250 for the purchase of a ghani, — Finance. 
Rs. 400 for the purchase of bullocks and Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 
for the storage of seeds. Most of them obtain oil seeds on credit 
on condition to return the products to the person who gives 
credit. 


One oil-mens’ co-operative society was organised at Halkarni Co-operatives. 

in Gadhinglaj taluka. It had 38 members, Rs. 2,188 as share 
capital, Rs. 10,312 as working capital, and Rs. 28 as reserve 
fund, by the end of June 1956. It started its activities by 
introducing improved type of Nutan Ghani. During 1952-53 it 
made a profit of Rs. 1,492 on the sale of 279 maunds of oil. 
The society was granted a loan of Rs. 8,000 by the Village 
Industries Board. 


Pohe and Churmure makers are found at Murgund, Kolhapur, Pohe and Churmnre 
Rashiwade, Walwe and Nigwe. Paddy is the main raw-material  ™°**"* 
required in the industry. During days of rationing pohe and 
churmure makers found it difficult to obtain sufficient quantity 
of paddy. Now they get paddy as much as they want. It is 
said that in 1956, there were about 200 artisans engaged in this 
occupation. 
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One beater (dank), a hearth (bhatti) and vessels (kadai) to 


boil paddy, etc. are required in this process. The whole set 
costs about Rs. 100. 


A batch of three persons is able to produce 10 seers of pohe 
in a day. The work of a person working on a beater ig very 
strenous. The beater, if he is employed, is paid Re. 1 for 
beating four seers of paddy or for making four seers of pohe. 
Generally no outside labour is employed in this process. 
Women work near the hearth. 


After boiling, paddy is heated in an iron vessel in a mixture 
of sand, and then dehusked into rice. The rice is further salted, 
heated and finally parched in three different earthen vessels for 
turning into churmure. 


The paddy is boiled and parched with sand and put into 
a stone mortor at a stage when it is slightly soft. It is then 
beaten with dank, a beater, which completes the process of 
pohe making. 


These artisans require Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 for stocking raw 
materials. Many a time they borrow this amount from Jocal 
moneylenders at a rate of interest varying from nine per cent. 
to twelve per cent. 


The market for pohe and churmure is generally Jocal. These 
workers move about in streets in their respective villages and 
towns and sell their products. Some of them also maintain 
shops to sell their products. Pohe and churmure makers at 
Murgud produce pohe and churmure on a large scale and seii 
their produce in the Nipani market. 


There were three churmure makers’ societies at the end of 
June 1956. They had 97 members, Rs, 3,030 as share capital 
and Rs, 10,571 as working capital. These societies in 1956 


purchased raw materials worth Rs. 52,523 and supplied to their 
members. 


The lacquer coating industry is found only at village Patagaon 
in. Bhudargad taluka. There were about 32 workers engaged 
in the occupation in 1956. They manufacture wooden cradles 
coated with lacquer and small household articles like butter- 
milk churners, small spoons and combs. 


Wood of different kinds hedari, shevari, shellac and pigments 
constitute the main raw materials in this industry. Generally 
local wood is purchased for cradle-making. Sometimes wood 
from nearby forest is also used by paying the necessary taxes. 
Dyes, pigments, and shellac are brought from Kolhapur. 
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Patasi, navalya, tasani, randha, compas, lac, zinc-powder, OHAPTER 6. 


different-colours, polish-paper, kevada-leaves, gadas, patti (iron), Industries 


kaman, are the main tools required in the process. Smatt SCALE 
INpustEiEs. 
The total production of cradles is about 60 a week. eed aga 


Two workers are able to make one cradle of 24’ x 14’ x ¥ size. — Tools and 
The cost of a cradle is Rs, 4-10-0 including labour charges of equipment. 
two workers. It is sold at Rs. 5. Production. 


These artisans sell their products at nearby places, like Marketing. 
Nipani, Sangli and Ajra through Savkars. Sometimes they sell 
their products themselves. 


Lacquer working is a subsidiary occupation of carpenters. Zmployment and 
Generally no outside labour is employed in it. The average 2220ur. 
monthly income of a family engaged in this occupation is about 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. No females are working in this industry. 


These artisans require capital investment for the purchase Finance. 
of tools, equipment and raw-materials. In addition to this they 
have also to invest on articles which are produced but not sold 
in the rainy-reason due to lack of transport facilities. The 
total capital investment each artisan requires is about Rs, 300. 
These artisans are very poor and they obtain this amount from 
local money-lenders at high rates of interest, 


There was one co-operative society of lacquer workers at o-operatives. 
Patagaon in 1952-53. It had 30 members, and Rs. 570 as share 
capital at the end of 1952-53. Government had sanctioned 
a loan of Rs. 2,000 to the society for the purchase of tools and 
implements. The society did not take advantage of it till 
1952-53. vt 


Buruds and Korvis are the two communities engaged in this Bemboo Working. 
occupation. Korvis make big containers—Kanagi—for storing 
grains. Buruds make baskets, winnowing fans, mats, winnow- 
ing trays and chairs from split-bamboo strips, The main centres 
of this industry are Kolhapur, Kagal, Ichalkaranji and Vadagaon. 
In all about 1,090 artisans are engaged in the industry. | 


Bamboos as the main raw material are necessary in this craft. Raw Materials. 
They are brought in cart loads from places like Bhangaon, 
Tarale and the region round about Amba Ghat in Konkan and 
also from western parts of the district. A Bamboo of medium 
size is sold at between six annas and ten annas. Because of the 
high price of bamboos many Buruds purchase mats from South 
Malbar and sel] them in the district. 


Tools which are necessary for making these articles consist Tools and 
of sickle (koyata), knife, wooden blocks, chisel ete. The cost of  7s"pment. 
the whole set is between Rs, 10 to Rs. 20. Knives are said to 
last for about two years. The life of a sickle is between 40 to 
50 years. 
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Baskets, sifters--gholana, grain containers—kanagi, and mats 
are generally produced by these artisans. A mat of 44’ x 103’ 
is prepared by two persons in a day. The bark of these bamboos 
from which a mat is made is used for making baskets. Ten 
baskets can be made from the bark of two bamboos. 


The cost of production of a mat of 44’ x 10%’ size is Rs. 3 
including labour charges. It is sold at Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3. On 
the whole an artisan who makes the mat does not lose, as he 
makes ten baskets from the ‘bark of the bamboos used for 
making it. Each basket is sold ata price varying from six 
annas to eight annas. 


This work of making baskets, mats etc, is being done by 
Burud and Korvi families and no outside labour is employed 
by them in this craft. The average earning of a Burud family 
varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per month. In the rainy season 
these artisans work on fields to supplement their income, 


They store 100 to 200 bamboos for working in the rainy 
season. They have thus to invest Rs. 75 to Rs, 200. This amount 
is usually borrowed, 


The district has 49 per cent. of the gross-cropped area under 
tobacco. Though it produces tobacco in abundance bidi-making 
in which tobacco is mainly used, is a subsidiary industry, There 
are some bidi karkandars at Kolhapur, Jaisingpur and Ichal- 
karanji. There were about 40 bidi-making concerns in Kolhapur 
city, but in a majority of them it was only a_ side- 
business. There were seven establishments exclusively engaged 
in making bidis and about 253 persons were engaged in them in 
1947 in the city. The total number of persons exclusively 
engaged in this trade was about 450 in 1956. 


Dried tembhurni, kuda, or kudchi leaves, tobacco and thread 
comprise the raw materials in this industry. Temburni leaves 
are brought from Nagpur, Gondia and Sagar. The western 
parts of the district use kudchi leaves which are brought from 
Ratnagiri district. Tobacco is purchased from local dealers.who 
bring it from Akola and Nipani. Tobacco of inferior variety is 
brought from Pandharpur, Pattankudj and Guntur. Thread is 
purchased locally. 


A pair of scissors and a furnace with six to eight metal 
trays are the tools required in this industry. 


An average bidi worker produces 500 to 800 bidies per day, 
and a skilled worker from 1,000 to 1,500 per day. 


The cost of production of 1,000 bidies comes to about 
Rs. 4-4-0 including charges for 30 tolas of tobacco, wages of the 
worker and other charges. The price of 1,000 bidies is about 
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Rs, 5-0-0 to Rs, 6-0-0. The total production of bidies in the 
district is about 10 lakhs per day. Generally these artisans 
produce bidies of one variety. The whole of it is consumed on 
the district. 


Process of bidi-making.—Temburni or kudchi leaves are 
soaked in water for one night to make them soft. The leaf 
after becoming soft is cut into a size of 24” x 13”. The required 
quantity of tobacco is put at one end of it and it is wrapped with 
the help of both the hands. Bundles of 25 or 50 bidies are 
made and put in a tray of tin sheets and are slightly heated. 


Those who work exclusively in this industry are paid on 
piece-rate. Each worker is paid from Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 2 per 
day. Female labour is commonly employed in this industry. 
They are paid Rs. 1-2-0 each per day. Rainy season is a slack 
season when the sale of bidies is reduced. 


A majority of the bidi concerns in the district are owned 
by rich men. They do not find any difficulty in acquiring 
capital investment. An artisan with Rs. 100 as an investment 
is able to start this occupation on a small scale. 


Efforts were made to organise co-operative societies of these 
artisans, but they did not prove to be successful. 


Snuff manufacturing is found at two places namely Halkarni 
and Nandani. Snuff manufactured at Halkarni is famous in 
the whole district. There are in al} eleven snuff manufacturers 
at Halkarni and four at Nandani. There are about 50 workers 
engaged in this industry. 


Tobacco of different qualities, dura and dhas are used in the 
process of snuff manufacturing. It is purchased in the local 
market, Halkarni manufacturers consume about 21,000 Ibs. 
air-cured tobacco in snuff manufacturing in three months. The 
price of tobacco varies from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 for 31 lbs. in 
accordance with the quality of tobacco. The concerns at Hupari 
purchase raw materials on credit. 


Mortar (danga), khalbhatta, a stone grinder (jate) and a sieve 
are mainly used in this process. 


Halkarni centre alone produces 20,000 lbs. of snuff and the 
whole district about 30,000 lbs. per year. 


Process of Snuff making.--A required quantity of tobacco is 
taken and water mixed with gul, lime and sonakhar (impure 
form of carbonate) is sprinkled over it. This mixture is kept 
jn a basket till it gets a specific taste, smell and colour. It is 
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then ground in a stone-grinder and is seived through cloth. 
Thus tobacco reduced to fine powder is called snuff. 


Cost of production of a unit of 12 Ibs. 


Rs. as. p. 
Wages of 2 persons at Re, 1 per head, 2 0 90 
Wages of 1 person at Rs. 1-4-0 ii 1 4 0 
Wages ae 3 4 0 

Cost of 12 lbs. of tobacco at Re. 0-8-0 
per lb, 6 0 0 
Excise duty at 6 annas per Ib. 4 8 0 
Miscellaneous 0 4 0 
1440 0 





Workers are paid low.wages in this industry. Male workers 
get twelve annas to one Rupee. per day and female worker eight 
annas. These wotkers ate asked to work over-time without any 
additional wages. Male workers do vastragal or sieving. 
Grinding work is done by women. Generally use of khalabatta 
is not made but when made, male workers are entrusted with this 
work. They work from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m, with an interval of about 
14 hours. The industry is seasonal. They cannot do this work 
in the rainy season. ; 


The snuff manufacturers move from place to place to sell 
their products. The famous snuff produced at Halkarni is sent 
to Kolhapur and other places. 


IIT-LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


With a vast area of fertile land and six rivers flowing within 
its boundaries, Kolhapur is mainly a land of agriculture. 
The district is not industrially advanced even though the 
former State authorities granted many facilities by way of 
tax exemptions, granting cheap land etc. to foster industrial 
development in the region. The number of persons engaged 
in organised industries was hardly 5,600 in 1954. Industries 
which have developed, are those which consume local crops 
like cotton, sugarcane and groundnut. They are concentrated 
round about Kolhapur city and Ichalkaranji town. Organised 
industrial labour, therefore, is mainly concentrated in 
Kolhapur city and Ichalkaranji town. The earliest trade union 
organised in the district was the Press Workers 
Union at Kolhapur. It was registered under the Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. It had 65 members on 3ist March 1954. 
The merger of the old Kolhapur State in the Indian Union 
in 1949 enlarged the scope of trade union movement in the 
district. The number of trade unions which was four in 1945 
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increased to nine during 1946-50 and 23 during 1951-53, CHAPTER 6. 
There were 24 registered trade unions in the district in 1954. | ry 

This number does not include one union, the registration offys te hy ss 
which was cancelled. Union Movemenr. 


There were eight registered unions in 1949-50. The totalMembers of Uniona. 
number of members of six of them for which information 
was available was 1,743, out of whom 1,665 were males and 
78 were females. In 1950-51 the number of registered trade 
unions was 10. The total number of members of the 
eight unions was 1,751, of whom 1,595 were males and 156 were 
females. Five unions had no female members, There were 
21 registered unions in 1952-53. The total number of members 
of 19 unions (as membership of the other two was _ not 
available), was 3,057 out of whom 2,839 were males and 218 were 
females. Twelve unions had no female members. The total 
membership of 22 unions in 1953-54 was 2,893 of whom 
2,784 were males and 109 females. 


The main source of income of these unions was contribu-Income of Unions, 

tions from members, donations; interest on investments, 
funds and miscellaneous items. In 1949-50, the income of 
the six registered unions was Rs. 8,318. In 1950-51 the income of 
eight registered unions was Rs. 10,156. Nineteen had the 
income of Rs. 20,965 in 1952-53. The total income of 
22 registered unions in 1953-54 was Rs. 20,212 out of which 
Rs. 16,674 was collected by way of contributions from members, 
Rs, 3,273 way of donations, and Rs. 265 by way of interest and 
miscellaneous sources. 


The main items of expenditure of these unions were salaries Expenditure. 
paid to office-bearers, expenses incurred on legal matters, 
compensation paid to members and expenses incurred on items 
like funerals and education of children of members of unions. 
The total expenses incurred by the six registered unions in 
1949 on the items quoted above were Rs. 9,529. Eight unions 
spent Rs. 10,156 in 1950-51 and 19, Rs, 15,979 in 1952-53 
and 22, Rs. 13,161 on the above items in 1953-54 
Out of the total expenses of these unions in 1953-54, Rs. 10,160 
were spent on salaries of officers of unions and on other 
expenses on them, Rs, 1,587 on legal expenses on trade disputes 
and Rs. 661 on compensation and other benefits to members 
and the remaining on other items. 


The total assets of the six registered unions in 1949 were nei baie 
Rs, 7.293; of eight, Rs. 6,550 in 1950-51; of 19, Rs, 23,355 in 
1952-538 and of 22, Rs. 28,397 in 1953-54. Of the total 
assets of 1953-54, Rs. 16,473 were kept in the form of cash at 
hand or in banks, Rs. 78 in the form of securities, The unpaid 
subscriptions which remained to be collected from members 
of unions amounted to Rs. 9,539 during that year. Among the 
existing unions in the district the Shahu Mill Kamgar Sangh 
had the largest assets in 1953-54. 
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In 1949-50 five unions had an amount of Rs. 4,683 as general 
fund, the sixth registered union had no general fund to its 


History or Taapn credit. As regards liabilities of these six registered unions, 
Usion Movemenr.two unions had liabilities of Rs, 312 and four had no Liabilities 


Aaseta and 
liabilities, 


Strikes and 
lockouts. 


LEqisLaTion. 


at all. 


In 1950-51, of the eight unions which supplied information 
seven unions had Rs. 3,603 as general fund, and one union had 
no general fund. As regards liabilities, four unions had 
liabilities of Rs. 3,014 and the other four had no liabilities. 
In 1952-53 the nineteen unions, which supplied information, had 
Rs. 13,394 as general fund. Three unions had liabilities of 
Rs. 9,961 and other sixteen had no liabilities. In 1953-54, 
twenty-two unions, which supplied information, had Rs. 18,615 
as general fund. Twenty unions had no liabilities and 
two unions had liabilities of Rs. 9,782. 


During 1952-54, four workers’ strikes were organised in the 
district, affecting two cotton textile units, one engineering 
concern and a bidi factory. The demand of the workers in 
their disputes was that they wanted an increase in their wages. 
These strikes involved 205 workers who lost 2,856 man-days 
work. Out of the four strikes, one was organised indefinitely. 
Workers were unsuccessful in getting their demands accepted 
in three strikes and they were successful in one strike. There 
were no lockouts during this period. 


With the passing of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946 (Bombay State Act) and the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
(Central Act), which were brought into force by the Bombay 
State on 29th September 1947, and ist April 1947, respectively, 
the relations between the industrial employees and employers 
have been precisely regulated. Both the laws provide for 
a machinery of settlement of industrial disputes either by 
conciliation and arbitration under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, or by conciliation and adjudication under the 
Industrial Disputes Act. 


The following four unions were registered under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act and represented the industries and 
areas as shown against them :— 





Serial Name of the Union. Industry. Area. 
No. 


nS (Oe npr nn ere naInaEInEenshenmnememnenmnemmenieemntanns (enbuiemeietennsameiemmetanmendeanenmemmatnanatdl 


1 | Ichalkaranji Girni Kamgar| Cotton Textile ..| Hatkanangle taluka. 
Samiti, Ichalkaranji. 


2 } Bank Employees’ Union,| Banking ..| Karvir taluka and Shi- 
Kolhapur. rol taluka. 
3 | Kolhapur Sugar Mill Kemgar) Sugar ..| Karvir taluka, 


Union, Kolhapur. 


4 | Shehu Mill Kamgar Sangh,| Cotton Textile ..| Karvir taluka. 
Kolhapur. 
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During 1950-54, 23 cases from the district were referred to the CHAPTER 6, 
Industrial Court under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, , Pe 
five to the Court of Industrial Tribunal and one to the Wage renee Tnape 
Board and 47 to the Labour Court. Of the twenty-three cases Ustox Movamuyr, 
referred to the Industrial Court, 22 were decided or disposed Legislation. 
off during the same period and one was kept pending, So also 
all the five cases referred to the Court of Industrial Tribunal 
and one referred to the Wage Board were decided during the 
same period. 


Of the 33 cases referred in this district to conciliation during 
1952-53 and 1954 under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946, nine were regarding pay and allowances, ten regarding 
bonus, two regarding personnel, seven regarding other matters 
and five regarding leave and hours of work. Further analysis 
of these disputes showed that 13 were from cotton textile 
industry, 13 from banking and 7 from sugar industry. Out of 
the 33 disputes, 18 were settled, 3 failed, 8 were withdrawn or 
closed and 4 were pending at the end of the period. 


During 1952-53 and 1954 under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947, 108 cases were referred to conciliation. Of the 108 cases 
referred, 101 were regarding pay and allowances, one regard- 
ing bonus, 2 regarding personnel, and 4 regarding other matters. 
Further analysis of these disputes showed that, 13 were from 
cotton textile industry 7 from bidi industry, 4 each from 
engineering and municipalities, one from cinema industry and 
79 from other industries. Out of the total cases referred, 
79 disputes were settled, 16 failed, 11 were withdrawn or closed 
and two were pending at the end of period. 


The Employees State Insurance Act, 1952, was made applicable 
to eight factories, covering 616 workers. Government had not 
started any Labour Welfare Centre in the district, till 1957. 





CHAPTER %7--FINANCE. CHAPTER 7. 


IN THIS CHAPTER ARE DESCRIBED THE VARIOUS FINANCIAL yer euuonian. 
INSTITUTIONS that operate in the district. The successful func- 
tioning of these institutions largely helps the progress of agri- 
culture, trade and industry. 


Lack of adequate finance has been an important factor 
responsible for the slow development of trade and industry in 
the past. The village money-lender and the indigenous banker 
in the rural and urban areas respectively were the only sources 
of supply of credit. Prohibitive rates of interests charged by 
them were not conducive to economic progress. With the 
establishment of co-operative credit societies, co-operative banks 
and modern joint stock banks, economy of the district is under- 
going a change. Money-lenders are being gradually replaced 
by agricultural credit co-operative societies, while the indigenous 
bankers are being relegated to the background by the modern 
joint stock banks. At the same time, the malpractices followed 
by the non-institutional private agencies like money-lenders 
and indigenous bankers are being. regulated by progressive 
legislation. Besides, the district is.mnow being served by 
insurance companies, post office savings banks, public limited 
and private limited companies, which collect surplus funds from 
the public and mobilise them into some productive activities. 


It is not possible to give a complete account of the part which 
each one of these agencies plays in the financial affairs of the 
district in the absence of necessary data. An attempt has, 
however, been made to estimate and evaluate their role on 
the basis of material that is-available. 


The age-old institution of.money-lenders has traditionally yoyzy-Lunpens. 
been the main agency meeting the credit requirements of the 
rural sector of our economy in the past and it continues to enjoy 
even to-day, more or less, the same predominant position in 
that field inspite of vigorous efforts by Government to develop 
and enlarge alternative sources of credit and to control and 
regulate the business activities of money-lenders by various 
legislative measures. The enquiries undertaken and the report 
published thereafter in 1954 by the All-India Rural Credit 
Survey Committee appointed by the Reserve Bank of India 
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in 1951 reveals certain surprising facts. It records that about 
93 per cent. of the total borrowings of cultivators is financed 
by non-institutional or private agencies of which the most 
important are money-lenders who account for nearly 70 per 
cent. In contrast to this, “the combined contribution of Govern- 
ment and the co-operatives was about six per cent. of the total 
(each accounting for about three per cent). As for commercial 
banks, one per cent, represented the insignificant part played by 
them in the direct financing of the cultivator’? This is confirmed 
by the findings of Dr. P. C, Patil who in his work, “ Regional 
Survey of Economic Resources, Kolhapur” published in 1950, 
reveals that about 93 per cent. of the farm debt was financed by 
money-lenders (including gul brokers) and only 4-37 per cent. 
by co-operative societies, including the State Co-operative 
Bank. Although co-operative movement has registered good 
progress in Kolhapur district, it has not significantly affected 
the predominant position of money-lenders. 


Such a predominant position of the money-lenders would 
have meant no harm to our rural economy had they refrained 
from indulging in unhealthy practices. The Agricultural 
Finance Sub-Committee appointed -by the Government of 
India under the chairmanship of Shri D. R, Gadgil, in its 
report of 1945 noted (page 59); “While it is true that the 
money-lender is the most important constituent of the agricul- 
tural credit machinery of the country, it is not possible to justify 
many of his practices and the charges he makes for his services. 
Very often these.charges are out of all proportion the risk 
involved in the business and constitute only exploitation of the 
helplessness, ignorance and the necessity of the horrower. Nor 
is the agricultural economy of the country in a position to bear 
the strain of his extortion. The credit dispensed by him instead 
of contributing to the agricultural prosperity of the country 
serves as a serious drag on it.” But inspite of all these evil 
practices which are known to all including the debtors, money- 
lenders still continue to enjoy almost the same predominant 
position in our rural economy as in the past. This is due to the 
fact that the methods employed by money-lender in dealing with 
the debtors, though objectionable in other ways, have the 
advantage of being extremely flexible. He is able to make 
funds available promptly and for all purposes and sometimes 
without any kind of legal formalities. This is exactly what the 
Government or co-operative credit agencies have not been able 
to do. Hence the continued dominance of money-lenders in the 
rural sector. 


The old Gazetteer of Kolhapur State published in 1886 
recorded that money-lending was the chief form of investment. 
Everybody who could save something, except perhaps State 
officials, took to money-lending. Thus, apart from professional 
money-lenders, money-lending was resorted to by some traders, 





1All India Rural Credit Survey, Report, page 167. 
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shop-keepers, brokers, pleaders, etc. who were able to save and 
lend. In the rural areas landlords, village headmen or Patils 
and a few cultivators, besides the professional money-lenders, 
advanced loans to those in need of them. There were also low 
usurers who lent small sums for short periods to the poorest 
borrowers at very high rates. Sometimes farmers had to borrow 
to meet sudden demands of the Darbar or the State Government 
for additional revenue and sometimes to meet demands of old 
creditors for return of their debts. The helpless farmers had 
to run to money-lenders, many of whom used this opportunity 
foy exploiting them. However, debtors were protected by the 
State Law by which a limit of 12 years was fixed for the 
recovery of pawns and cash debts. The land and the dwelling 
of the husbandman were exempted from sale in the execution 
of court decrees except when they were specially mortgaged. 


Besides the mortgages of landed property with or without 
possession, there was also in vogue the practice of service 
mortgage. Labourers often pledged their services to money- 
lenders for a period of three to ten years as the price of the 
loan which they raised for marriage and other social and 
religious observances. 


The rate of interest charged by money-lenders varied from 
6 per cent. to 30 per cent. depending upon the security offered, 
the size of the transaction and the credit of the borrower. 


The situation has, however, considerably changed during the 
last sixty or seventy years. A comparatively small number of 
persons are now (1958) found to follow money-lending as the 
sole profession in life. Others combine with money-lending 
some other business. The Bombay Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee (1929-30), listed the following among indi- 
genous credit agencies apart from indigenous bankers who were 
classed separately :— 


(1) Money-lenders : — 
(a) Village money-lenders, 
(b) Town money-lenders, 
(c) Land owner or agriculturist money-lenders, 


(d) Goldsmiths and dealers in ornaments who specialise 
in loans secured by pledge of ornaments, 


(e) Moneyed persons of all classes who invest surplus 
funds in Joans. 


(2) Shroffs and other persons dealing in hundis, 


(3) Merchants, commission agents and Dalals. 
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CHAPTER 7. The above classification holds good even to-day except that 

finanes: the persons included in (1) (e) i.e. moneyed persons with surplus 

Mowzy-Lenpers. funds who used to lend money occasionally find it difficult to 

te Practices of do so now under the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946, which 

oney-lenders, requires them to get licences to carry on the business of money- 
lending. 


This legislation was~considered necessary in order to put an 
end to certain objectionable practices followed by money-lenders. 
These resulted from a more or less complete monopoly enjoyed 
by money-lenders in the rural economy. The practices included 
the following* :— 


“(a) demand for advance interest ; 


(b) demand for a present for doing business, known as 
girah kholai (purse-opening) ; 


(c) taking of thumb impression on a blank paper with 
a view to inserting any arbitrary amount at a later date if 
the debtor became irregular in payment of interest ; 


(d) genera] manipulation of the account to the disadvantage 
of the debtor; 


(e) insertion in written documents of sums considerably in 
excess of the money actually lent; and 


(f) taking of conditional sale deeds in order to provide, 
against possible evasion of payment by the debtor.” 


In Kolhapur, too, a large section of money-lenders was found 
indulging in certain questionable practices, thereby exploiting 
the helplessness of the villagers. In some cases it was found 
that the debtors themselves colluded with the creditors in 
concealing certain evil practices followed by the latter. In the 
absence of any other agency which could provide loan finance 
to them as easily and promptly, for all purposes, productive or 
unproductive and without any legal formalities, the needy 
borrowers had no other alternative except to borrow from the 
money-lender who always had an upper hand. The need of 
the debtor and the greed of the creditor thus acted to accen- 
tuate, the acuteness of the problem. 


In these circumstances it was found necessary to regulate the 
business of money-lenders by appropriate legislative measures 
so as to curtail their powers till they were replaced by organised 
credit agencies. It was with this purpose in view that the 
Bombay Money-lenders’ Act was formulated. 


The Bombay This Act came into force in other parts of the State from 
Act (ART at 194) November 1947 and was made effective in Kolhapur district 
from May 1949. The Act requires all persons and institutions, 

with the exception of those expressly excluded by the Act, 

(e.g. scheduled Joint Stock Banks, Co-operative Societies, etc.) 


ee a rr np 


*The Indian Contral Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931, Majority Report, page 77. 
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to give every year in any recognized language, prescribed returns CHAPTER 7. 

to their borrowers and to the State. The Act prescribes maximum inane 

rates of interest that can be charged by money-lenders on Hic Lewouns: 

secured and unsecured loans. It also entitles Government The Bombay | 

to alter the maximum rates of interest from time to time. Ac eee of 1840) 
Of particular significance are sections 32(i) and (ii) and 33(i). 

Section 32(i) lays down that no money-lender shall take any 

promissory note, acknowledgement, bond or other writing which 

does not state the actual amount of the loan, or which states such 

amount wrongly, or execute any instrument in which blanks are 

left to be filled after execution. The penalty for violation of 

these provisions is embodied in sub-section (2) of the same section 

which lays down that whoever is convicted of contravening them 

shall be punishable with fine which may extend to Rs. 1,000 or/ 

and with simple or rigorous imprisonment which may extend to 

six months. Section 33(i) lays down that whoever molests or 

abets the molestation of a debtor for the recovery of a debt 

due by him to a creditor shall, on conviction, be punishable with 

imprisonment (simple or rigorous) which may extend to three 

months or with fine which may extend to Rs, 500 or with both. 


Some amendments to this Act were necessitated subsequently 
to facilitate its stricter enforcement and io remove genuine 
hardships caused to money-lenders and to borrowers. The most 
important amendment was one that enabled Government to vary 
the maximum rates of interest which money-lenders may charge. 
By two other important amendments incorporated in the 
Bombay Money-lenders (Amendment) Act, 1951, non-scheduled 
banks were excluded from the purview of the Act and loans 
from landlords to tenants for financing crops, or seasonal finance 
of not more than Rs, 50 per acre of land held by tenants were 
exempted from the provisions of the Act except for the 
purposes of section 23 and 25 thereof. It was also decided to 
exempt loans to licensed money-lenders from the provisions of 
the Act, so as to facilitate the flow of capital from big financiers 
to persons actually engaged in money-lending business. 


Two other important amendments were passed in 1954-55. 
The first was an amendment to section 33 by which carrying 
business of money-lending without a licence was made 
a cognizable offence. The second was the amendment to 
section 183A. It brought out clearly the original intention that 
Registrars and Assistant Registrars of Money-lenders are 
competent to enquire into financial dealings of persons suspected 
to be engaged in money-lending business. 


The maximum rates of interest laid down originally were Rates of Interest. 
six per cent. on secured loans and nine per cent..on unsecured 
loans. The money-lenders found these ‘rates unremunerative. 
So, certain money-lenders, especially pawn-brokers, raised hue 
and cry against this scheme and argued that unless the rates. 
were revised upwards most of them would find it impossible 
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to continue in their business. Government, therefore, in exer- 
cise of the powers given under section 25 of the Act raised by 
a notification in 1952, the maximum rates of interest on secured 
loans from six per cent. to nine per cent. and on unsecured 
loans from nine per cent. to twelve per cent. The expectation 
that the increase in the maximum rates of interest would result 
in a considerable increase in the number of licensed money- 
lenders was not fulfilled as can be seen from the following 
table :— 


TABLE No. 1 


LICENSED MOoNEY-LENDERS, KoLuapurn DISTRICT. 


No, of applica- 








tions received 
by Assistant | No. of licences | No. of licences | No. of Money- 
Period. Registrars from | granted for the renewed. lenders holding 
Money-lendera first time. valid licences. 
for grant of ; | 
licences, | 
' 
1949-50. 8071 | 8,536 ee 8,046 
1950-51... 5,676 596 4,980 5,182 
1951-52... 4,737 071 3,605 4,552 
1952-53. 4,089 797 3,174 3,063 
1958-54 3,555 | 676 2,829 3,505 
1954-55 | 3,161 | 458 2,662 3,120 
1955-56 | 2,916 | 376 2,503 2,882 


penn mnie a 
Figures taken from the Annual Reports on the Administration of the Bombay 
Money-lenders’ Act, 1946. 


The above table shows that even after the upward revision 
of the rates the number of money-lenders holding valid licences 
has been on the decline. This may be explained by the fact 
that the number of persons who apply for licences to cover a few 
casual transactions for one year only and then do not apply 
for renewal of their licences, far exceeds the number of new 
applicants who are professional money-lenders, It seems, how- 
ever that even the upward revision of rates has not satisfied 
money-lenders. Some of them still contend that the maximum 
rates of interest are not remunerative, particularly with regard 
to petty loans which form the bulk of their loan operations. 
But it should be noted that inspite of the gradual fall in the 
total number of licence holders, Kolhapur district has continued 
right from 1949 to have the largest number of licensed money- 
lenders as compared to those in other districts of the State. 
The amount of finance made available by them was also quite 
large. 
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The taluka-wise distribution of money-lenders in the district CHAPTER 7. 


in 1955-56 was as follows :— Finance. 
Money-Lenpxns. 
Rates of Interest. 


Name of Taluka or Mahal. x Meee ieee ahi 
Karvir ae ... 1,137 
Ajra oes on: 49 
Hatkanangale i, .. 596 
Bavada ae ee 3 
Shirol Si 185 
Radhanagari aA . 118 
Shahuwadi ae i 46 
Panhala a a. 245 
Bhudargad i 2: 85 
Kagal + © 297 
Gadhinglaj at .. 196 

Total ... 2,882 


The following table shows the amount of loans advanced by 
licensed money-lenders to non-traders and as far as available, 
to traders from 1949-50 to 1955-56 : — 


(G.0.2.) L-c Vf 768—26 
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The figures given in the above table about loans advanced hy CHAPTER 7. 
money-lenders need not be taken as fully indicative of the Finanee 
business of the money-lenders in the district. Under the Nowsy-Lzspsrs. 
scheme of the Act loans extended to traders are exempted Working of the Act. 
from the provisions of the Act except for the purposes of 
sections 23 and 25. Money-lenders were, therefore, tempted to 
take an undue advantage of this concession. The Registrar 
General in his Administration Report for the year 1952-53 
remarked as follows :— 


““A number of money-lenders are found to be advancing 
loans to persons who really are not traders, as defined in the 
Act. Transactions which in pith and substance are nothing 
but loans and promissory notes, are made to assume the garb 
of advances and hundis. It is also noticed that a number of 
persons who were in the past doing money-lending business 
have now resorted to purchase and sale business which in 
essence are money-lending transactions.” 


Since September, 1946, the Kolhapur Money-lenders Act, 
1946, promulgated by the then Kolhapur: State Government was 
in force in the district. With the merger of the State in 1949, 
steps were taken to apply the Bombay Money-lenders Act to 
this area and it was made applicable in 1949. 


A large number of money-lenders in the district are 
commission agents or dalals who advance loans to agriculturists 
on the security of their agricultural products. As noted by 
the Registrar General of Money-lenders in his report for the 
year 1950-51 the commission agents affiliated to the Shahupuri 
Merchants’ Association advanced, annually, loang to the extent 
of-one crore rupees to agriculturists for production of gur. This 
was far in excess of the total fimance; made available by 
co-operative societies which amounted to Rs. 24:53 lakhs and 
Rs. 53°99 lakhs during the years 1949-50 and 1950-51 respectively. 
It is found, that quite a large number of these commission 
agents did not obtain licences on the plea that they did not 
charge any interest. 


As gur is the chief agricultural product of the district, 
money-lenders advance loans to agriculturists usually on the 
security of gur. The general mode of repayment of loans is 
in kind ie. in gur. This being so, it is difficult to find out 
precisely the rate of interest charged by them. 


Our enquiries (in 1957) show that most of the clients of village 
money-lenders are agriculturists. On the other hand, town 
money-lenders have a variety of clients which include 
labourers, small employees and petty retailers. The amount 
of loan lent to an individual debtor varies between 
Rs, 100 and Rs, 8,000. The demand for loans was for varied 
purposes, the chief among them being agricultural improvement, 
Such loans to agriculturists were generally given for a period 
of one year. The loans advanced to salaried persons and 
labourers were for shorter terms. 
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Money-lenders in the district were also engaged in certain 
other activities, such as retail shopkeeping, commission agency, 
etc. They generally did not accept deposits from the public. 


Working of the Act. They carried on their business of money-lending on their own 


AGRICULTURAL 
Desrors’ Revier 
Aor. 


capital, supplemented by their earnings from other businesses 
which they usually pursue. Some money-lenders in towns 
who were also businessmen or commission agents had access 
to the resources of the organised banks—both joint stock and 
co-operative, 


The importance of money-lenders in the rural] credit structure 
is expected gradually to diminish in future, thanks to the 
legislation that has been and may be passed for regulating their 
activities. It is also realised that strengthening of institutional 
agencies to supply the necessary credit to rural population is 
equally necessary. That alone will remove the necessity of 
having to go to the money-lender for obtaining the necessary 
finances. 


Agriculturists always..resented the exploitative practices 
followed by money-lenders and. their resentment found a violent 
expression as far back as 1875 in what came to be known as 
the Deccan Riots. It was these riots which led to the passing 
of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act of 1879. This Act which 
was intended to reduce the aggregate indebtedness of the 
farmers and restrict the transfer of land from cultivators to 
money-lenders was subsequently repealed and revlaced by the 
Bombay Agricultura] Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII) of 1939. 
The scheme of this Act envisaged a compulsory scaling down 
of debts and subsequent arrangements for the repayment of the 
adjusted amounts in manageable instalments. 


Under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, the term 
“ Agriculturist”” meant not only genuine agriculturists of the 


- cultivating class but also pseudo-agriculturists who merely 


owned land but did not cultivate it by themselves. As against 
this, the term “debtor” as defined in the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors’ Relief Act was more definite. Under this Act, the 
term “debtor” meant an indebted person who is a holder of 
land and who is cultivating land personally. Further the 
income of the debtor from sources other than agriculture should 
not exceed 33 per cent. of his total annual income or Rs. 500 
whichever is greater. Income from land got cultivated by 
tenants is regarded as non-agricultural income under the Act. 


The Act was amended in 1945 and again in 1947 with a view 
to consolidating the law for the relief of agricultural debtors 
and for remedying certain other defects which the working of 
the Act had brought to light. The Debt Adjustment Boards 
were dissolved and the administration of the Act was entrusted 
to civil courts. Subsequent minor amendments were made in 
1948 and 1950. 
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Individual debts exceeding Rs. 15,000 were kept outside the 
purview of this Act. According to the provisions of clause (iv) 
of sub-section (2) of section 32, the rate of interest in case of 


awards should not exceed six per cent., per annum or such less Dewrone’ 


rate as may be notified in that behalf by the State Government 
or the rate agreed upon between the parties when the debt was 
originally incurred or the rate allowed by the decree in respect 
of such debts, whichever is the lowest. Government fixed 
(in 1948-49) four per cent. per annum as the rate of interest for 
purposes of awards made under section 32(2) of the Act. In 
case of awards passed in favour of Land Mortgage Banks under 
section 33, the Banks are entitled to recover the amount due to 
them from the debtor together with interest at such rate as 
the State Government may notify. Six per cent. per annum was 
the rate fixed by Government for the purposes of awards made 
under section 33(3). However, this was raised to 74 per cent. 
in 1953-54 by a Government Notification, dated 12th October, 
1953. The Act, together with the amendments, was made 
applicable to Kolhapur district with effect from ist May, 1949, 
after its integration with the then Bombay State. 


The number of applications received by the civil courts till 
30th June, 1950, was 66,944. Of these, 694 applications. were 
later withdrawn—26 by the debtors and 668 by the creditors. 
Only six applications could be disposed of during the first year. 
The speed was, however, increased in the years that followed 
as indicated in the table given below :~— 
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The table given above shows that the total number of appli- 
cations disposed of by varioug civil courts since Ist May, 1949, 
to 30th June, 1956, was 82,189 and the total amount involved 
in these applications was Rs. 5,71,10,937, During the same 
period debts were reduced by Rs. 77,44,446. 


Debt relief and money-lending legislation was viewed with 
alarm by private money-lenders. They took a gloomy view 
of their risks and hesitated in providing loan facilities to agricul- 
turists. As a result some agriculturists found it difficult to 
secure credit facilities. Particularly affected were those debtors 
whose cases were either pending before the courts or adjusted 
by the awards of the courts according to the provisions of the 
Act. The very process of adjustment involved so many restric- 
tions on the alienability of their property that no lending agencies 
were favourably disposed towards them. Meanwhile, they had 
to raise crops, and before that raise money for the crops.’ 


Vacuum was thus created in the rural credit structure. 
Government took a serious view of the»situation and instituted 
the system of crop or seasonal finance. The principal agencies 
which have been recognised for grant of crop or seasonal 
finance are the following: — 


(1) Co-operative Societies ; 
(2) Revenue Department (Tagavi, Loans) ; 
(3) Grain Depots ; 


(4) Persons authorised under.section 54 of the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1947. 


As far as possible, crop or seasonal finance is advanced 
through co-operative societies to persons who are parties to the 
proceedings or awards under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ 
Relief Act. Advances made through agencies other than co- 
operatives are not, therefore, very large. The advances are 
secured by crops grown by them. They are essentially short 
term in character and their chief object is to finance at 
reasonable rates of interest, agricultural operations connected 
with the raising of crops. Societies have been advised to keep 
a watch over the crops and to effect prompt recoveries. Inspite 
of this provision, there have been defaults in many cases. 


The following table shows the position as regards advances of 
crop or seasonal finance through the co-operative societies in 
Kolhapur district in the years 1949-50 to 1955-56: — 


A A 
1 Vide “AN India Rural Credit Survey Committee Report, Volume TI, 1954, 
page 124.” 
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The table indicates that co-operative societies have not been 
able to meet fully the requirements of the agriculturists. The 
amount actually advanced always fell short of the amount applied 
for. The state of recoveries was unsatisfactory throughout 
as is evidenced by the increasing amounts of outstandings and 
overdues at the end of every year from 1949-50 to 1955-56. The 
table also reveals the fact that more and more people have 
begun to avail themselves of this kind of financial assistance. 
In 1949-50, for example, only 2,378 agriculturists had applied for 
crop finance and the amount advanced to them was Rs. 1,76,161. 
As against this in 1955-56 as many as 12,540 had applied and 
they were assisted to the tune of Rs. 9,98,868. This clearly 
indicates the increasingly greater role played by co-operative 
societies in matters of crop finance during recent years. 


These consists of (1) Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies ; (2) Multi-purpose Societies ; (3) Primary Land Mort- 
gage Banks ; (4) Non-agricultural Credit Societies and (5) District 
Central Co-operative Banks. 


Any ten persons can apply for the registration of a rural 
society. The maximum strength of a society does not ordinarily 
exceed a thousand. The area of operation of a society is, as 
far as possible, restricted to a village. Hamlets and small 
villages for which separate societies are not feasible can be 
included in the jurisdiction of a society in the neighbouring 
village. Membership is open to every resident of that area, 
subject to the condition that he satisfies the requirements laid 
down in the bye-laws of the society. The liability of a member 
used to be generally speaking, unlimited. 


The societies raise the necessary funds through (i) issue of 
shares, (ii) acceptance of fixed and savings deposits from their 
members and non-members, and (iii) loans from the Central 
Financing Agencies in the district. The last one, namely, loans 
from the Central Financing Agencies constitute the main source 
of funds. These loans are both short-term and medium-term 
loans and carry 4} per cent, rate of interest per annum. 


These societies provide short-term and intermediate-term 
finance to agriculturists. Most of the loans are granted mainly 
for productive purposes and seldom for non-productive ones. 
Usually they are granted for a period of less than a year and 
in a few cases for a longer period. Short-term loans are 
generally advanced for the purposes of seasonal agricultural 
requirements and current farm operations, whereas the medium 
term credit is granted for the purchase of oil engines and other 
implements, purchase of bullocks, digging of wells etc. 


The limit upto which a member can borrow is fixed at ten 
times the amount of shares standing at his credit in the society. 
Loans are given mostly On personal security of the borrower and 
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CHAPTER 7. two members. The society may also take mortgage of immov- 
Sizaacs able property or crops as collateral security. The general practice 
Co-orgrative is to give loans in cash. However, they are given in kind 
Sooties anD Where the purpose of the loan permits and where there exists 
Ag nultaral a suitable organization. 
Co-operative Credit 
Societies, 
Nature of loans. 


Rate of interest. The rate of interest charged by the societies varies according 
to their financial position and on the rate at which:they borrow 
from other financial agencies. However, Government has helped 
societies to lower it by giving subsidies to meet their expenses. 


Members, In 1950-51 there were 384 societies in Kolhapur district with 
vom orig. membership of 39,089 and a working capital of Rs, 36,24,211. 
Working Capital. 7, 1955.56 there were 690 societies with a membership of 

88,752 and a working capital of Rs. 1,44,57,034. 


The following tables show the working of agricultural 
co-operative credit societies (limited and unlimited) in Kolhapur 
district for the years.1950-51.to 1955-56: — 
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These societies mark a further stage of evolution of agricul- 
tural credit societies. These societies are also essentially credit 
societies but their objects are wider in so far as they combine 
marketing of agricultural produce with the provision of short- 
term credit. 


Organization of these societies was recommended in the joint 
report submitted in 1939 by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
and Shri V. L. Mehta. They further suggested that where 
market facilities are available, multi-purpose societies should be 
registered with the object of supplying norma] cultivation needs 
of its members, who, in their turn were to execute an agree- 
ment binding themselves to bring all marketable © oduce for 
sale to the society. 


A multi-purpose-society undertakes business of nore varied 
and responsible nature than an agricultural + adit society. 
Besides supplying short-term and intermediate-texm finance, it 
aims at supplying such agricultural requisites as seeds, manures, 
fodder and arranging for joint sale-ofmembers’ produce. 


Government has authorised the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies to sanction loans at 4 per cent. to a multi-purpose society 
undertaking construction of a godown for storing agricultural 
produce and other requisites. The amount of loans should not 
exceed two-thirds of the cost of construction, subject to 
a maximum of Rs. 2,000. A loan exceeding this amount may 
be granted with the prior permission of Government. In the 
year 1957-58, two societies received Rs, 15,000 as loans and 
Rs. 5,000 as subsidies for construction of godowns. Realising 
the importance of efficient and trained staff, Government has 
undertaken to give grants to the newly started multi-purpose 
societies and to newly opened branches of the existing sales 
societies for meeting management expenses. Government con- 
tributed Rs. 3,14,900 to 33 societies and 37 societies were given 
subsidies amounting to Rs. 22.200 in 1957-58 for meeting mana- 
gerial expenses. 


The figures about the working of multi-purpose societies are 
included in the foregoing tables which show the working of 
agricultural co-operative credit societies. 


Out of a total of 1,079 villages in the Kolhapur district as 
many as 825 villages were under the co-operative fold by June 
1958 i.e. nearly 76 per cent. of the villages were covered by the 
agricultural credit and multi-purpose societies. The total rural 
population of the district was 10,31,000 and the total membership 
of all the agricultural credit and multi-purpose societies was 
1,06,000 as on 30th June 1958. Assuming that one member 
represents a family of five persons on an average, the total 
rural population under the co-operative fold came to 5,30,000. 
On percentage basis this works out to be 52 per cent. 
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Neither co-operative societies nor commercial banks can 
provide funds for the cultivator’s long-term requirements such 
as purchase of implements, improvement of land, repayment 
of old debts contracted by him or by his ancestors. Co-operative 
societies, with their limited resources cannot afford to lock- 
up their funds for a long period. Moreover, long-term lending 
is a specialised business requiring the services of expert valuers 
of landed property. Land Mortgage Banks are specially organized 
and equipped to perform the essential function of providing 
long-term credit to the cultivator on the security of Jand. 


There was no land mortgage bank in the district till 1957. 
The need for having such a bank is, however, keenly felt and it 
is realised that the progress of co-operative movement will be 
further accelerated after its formation. 


These are mostly urban societies whose members are traders, 
artisans, factory workers etc. residing in towns. These societies 
include urban banks, salary earners’ societies etc. 


The area of operation is restricted to a town or its part or 
even a department of any institution private or Government. 
Membership is open to all persons residing within the area of 
operation. The liability of members is limited. A person cannot 
be a member of more than one society without prior sanction 
of the Registrar or the Assistant Registrar. 


Capital is raised by issuing shares, accepting. deposits— 
current, savings and fixed—and by borrowing from the central 
financing agency. Borrowing from outside is limited to eight 
times the paid-up share capital plus the accumulated reserves 
and building fund minus the accumulated losses. 


The main function of such societies is to advance loans to 
members either on personal security or on mortgage of property 
Or On the security of valuables pledged. Cash credits are 
allowed and overdrafts sanctioned on any of these securities. 
These societies and more particularly the urban co-operative 
banks also carry on modern banking operations. 


In 1950-51 there were 43 societies in Kolhapur district with 
a membership of 21,661 and working capital of Rs. 51,28,259. 
By 1955-56 the number of societies rose to 47, membership to 
26,788 and working capital to Rs. 86,87,646. 


The following tables show the working of these societies 
during 1950-51 and 1955-56:— 
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This is an agency that draws surplus funds from private CHAPTER 7. 
investors and passes them on to primary societies which cannot Siaanc 

. : : . : inance. 
raise locally all the capital required by their members. Besides. Co-opzramive 
it also serves as a balancing centre accepting at a reasonable Scouts ayn 
rate of interest the surplus funds of one society and transferring ),,, aT Cente 


them to those who need them. Co-operative Bank. 


The liability of members is limited. Strictly from a theoretical Constitution. 
point of view, such a bank ought to be a federation of primary 
co-operative societies. This has, however, been modified to admit 
private investors, who can help the movement by their contri- 
butions but cannot be members of primary societies on account 
of their unlimited liability. 


The funds consist of (1) share capital ; (2) reserve and other Funds, 
funds; (3) deposits—current, savings and fixed—from societies 
and the genera! public and (4) loans or overdrafts from banks. 


Share capital and reserve funds constitute a major portion of 
the owned capital. As the banks are-based on limited liability 
they raise initial capital by floating shares, generally fully paid 
up on allotment. It is binding on societies and individuals 
who borrow from the central bank to be members by purchasing 
shares; sometimes in proportion to their borrowings. 


A major portion of the working capital of the bank is derived 
from deposits—current, savings and fixed. It is also permitted, 
subject to certain restrictions, to. accept deposits from local 
bodies, to supplement the resources obtained by means of 
deposits. The central bank can raise loans from the apex bank. 


The Central Co-operative Bank of the district had availed 
itself of an additional source of funds namely, the capital raised 
by floating debentures. It raised Rs. 97,500 by way of 
debentures in the former Kolhapur State in the year 1945-46. 
The debentures carried an interest of 3 per cent. per annum and 
the principal and interest thereon was guaranteed by the ex- 
Kolhapur State. These have, however, been duly redeemed by 
the Bank in the year 1956. 


The main function of the central bank is to finance primary —- Functions. 
societies within the area of operation. Societies are financed on 
the basis of the detailed statements of normal credits of 
members prepared by them. The statement shows, among 
other things, the deposits of each member with the society, the 
value of lands held and other details giving a comprehensive 
picture of his economic position. The upper limit to the loan 
to be granted to each individual is fixed by the central bank on 
the basis of this statement. Provision of nominal membership 
is made in bye-laws, to enable the central bank to provide 
finance to members of primary societies, other than urban banks 
and sales societies, against the security of agricultural produce 
and other valuables. 
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In places where multi-purpose societies or sale societies cannot 
be organized, the district central bank may undertake to make 
arrangements for the sale of agricultural produce, particularly 
of those who would come within the purview of the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, and who are allowed to become 
nominal members. 


The history of the development of the central financing 
agency in the district is a chequered one. Prior to the merger 
of the Kolhapur State with the Bombay State there were two 
small central financing agencies in the district, one each at 
Ichalkaranji and Kagal, in addition to the Kolhapur State Co- 
operative Bank. At the time of the merger, there were about 
800 co-operative societies in the district, of which agricultural 
co-operatives alone numbered 548. The resources of the central 
financing agencies were very Meagre and they mostly catered to 
the needs of their individual members, instead of attempting the 
development of their affiliated primaries. Even the Kolhapur 
State Co-operative Bank could finance only 144 agricultural 
co-operatives in the district, and that too inadequately. Besides, 
the arrangements for supervision and inspection were totally 
unsatisfactory. Hence, bulk of the progressive agriculturists of 
the district, who were mostly sugarcane growers, as also their 
‘Phads’ (groups) were being financed by commission agents 
in the Shahupuri market. 


Following the merger, the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ 
Relief Act and the Bombay ~Money-lenders’ Act were made 
applicable to the Kolhapur district. Asa result of this, the 
commission agents considerably curtailed their lendings and 
credit facilities to the agriculturists in the district. Due to this, 
the necessity for a well-organised central financing agency for 
developing and financing the co-operatives, especially agricul- 
tural, was felt. The weak central financing agencies were there- 
fore, converted into Urban Co-operative Banks and the Kolhapur 
State Co-operative Bank was converted into a District Central 
Co-operative Bank. But, even the latter did not have enough 
resources to adequately cater to the needs of all the co-operatives 


in the district. It had a share capital of Rs. 1,60,000 and its 


reserves amounted to Rs, 21,000. Its deposits were to the extent 
of Rs. 10,00,000, while its working capital, inclusive of a loan of 
Rs, 5,00,000 from the Kolhapur Darbar, amounted to Rs. 17,91,000. 
As against the estimated requirements of about Rs. 1,00,00,000 its 
lendings to co-operatives were less than Rs. 6,00,000. It was, 
therefore, decided after discussions among the Registrar, the 
Apex Bank and the District Central Bank to restrict the area of 
operations of the Central Bank to four talukas, till it strengthened 
itself, both financially and administratively and to entrust the 
remaining seven talukas to the Bombay State Co-operative Bank. 
To discharge its responsibility, the State Co-operative Bank had 
to open six branches in the district during the period 1950 to 1955 
namely at Laxmipuri-Kolhapur, Shahupuri-Kolhapur, Gandhing- 
laj, Murgud, Gargoti and Ajra. Under the States’ Reorganisation 
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Act, 1956, the Chandgad taluka of the Belgaum district in 
Mysore State was added to the Kolhapur district and one more 
branch of the State Co-operative Bank was opened at Chandgad 
early in 1957. From an humble beginning of advancing loans to 
the tune of Rs. 18 lakhs only, in the year 1951, the bank in the 


CHAPTER 7. 
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Socreries anp 
Bangs, 
District Central 


year 1958 advanced loans amounting to Rs, 153 lakhs—a pheno- co-operative Bank. 


menal rise of eight times in the advances of the Bank. 


The State Co-operative Bank played a very leading part in the 
rehabilitation and reorganisation of the co-operative movement 
in the district. In particular, its role as the.central financing 
agency catering to the credit needs of the agricultural and 
marketing co-operatives of the district was noteworthy. The 
following table (No, 9) shows the extent of finance made 
available by the bank, a large portion of which was advanced 
to agricultural and marketing co-operatives: — 


Ristory. 


Bombay State 
Co-operative 
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The loans were given both in cash and in kind (manures, oil, . CHAPTER 7. 
etc.). Recoveries were also effected in cash and through the — 
sale of jaggery. While the finance granted to agricultural rey oem 
co-operatives has helped them to meet the requirements of their Socretzzs anv 
members for raising of crops and also to improve their methods B ees: 
and standards of cultivation, the finance granted to the marketing c«.aporative Brak 
co-operatives has helped them io secure the manurial and other ; 
agricultural requisites and to sell their produce. It may be 
observed that as a result mainly of the attempts that have been 
made for linking credit with marketing nearly 80 per cent. 
of the members’ produce is marketed through the co-operative 
marketing agencies. The State Co-operative Bank has achieved 
a fair measure of success in implementing the crop loan system 
in the sugarcane growing areas of the district. The Bank has also 
assisted the members of co-operatives in constructing minor 
irrigation projects, ensuring permanent and adequate water 


supply. 


In accordance with the approved policy of reorganisation and 
setting up of one central financing agency for each of the 
districts in the whole of the Bombay State, it was also decided 
earlier that the State Co-operative Bank should in course of time 
withdraw from the district in two or three stages, as and when 
the District Central Bank developed itself. The Kolhapur 
District Central Co-operative Bank was  re-organised and 
strengthened in 1958. Its nominated Board, however, decided, 
in view of the Bank’s resources, to take over all co-operative 
business other than the financing of the three sugar co-operatives, 
the District Purchase and Sale Union, 10 agricultural societies in 
Kagal taluka and co-operative societies in Radhanagari taluka. 
The State Co-operative Bank accordingly closed six of its branches 
in the district with effect from Ist February 1959 and handed 
over the business to the District Central Co-operative Bank. Only 
one branch of Laxmipuri in Kolhapur city of the State 
Co-operative .Bank is now functioning. 


The Bank was established during the year 1938. In the first District Central 
year of its working it had a total membership of 44 consisting pe ther Anatyete 


of 17 societies and 27 individuals. 


In 1950-51, the Kolhapur District Central Co-operative Bank Membership and 
had a membership of 1,276 individuals and 322 societies and 'V07*!n9 Capital. 
banks and a working capital of Rs. 30,10,526. It had in 
1955-56 a membership of 2,904 anda working capital of 


Rs. 35.68,918. 


The following table shows the working of the bank for the 
years 1950-51 to 1955-56 :-— 
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With the take-over of business from the Bombay State Co- 
operative Bank Ltd. in the beginning of the year 1959 there has 
been a considerable expansion in the business of the Kolhapur 
District Central Co-operative Bank Ltd. Prior to this it 
operated only in four talukas of the Kolhapur district through 
its branches at Hatkanangale, Ichalkaranji, Jayasingpur and 
Malkapur. 


Small Savings Banks.-One of the most important State 
agencies for mobilisation of savings in the rural sector 
of our economy is the Postal Savings Bank. These 
banks are particularly suited to collection of savings in 
rural areas where banking facilities are not available. 
As agencies of the Government, they enjoy the confidence 
of the public which is very valuable in areas where banking 
habits are not fully developed. The savings bank activity 
being one of the many functions of the post offices, it can be 
carried on economically which is not possible in the case of 
other banking institutions. 

There were 26 post. offices.in the district doing savings bank 
work in 1957-58. | This figure includes a head office at Kolhapur 
and branch and ‘sub-post offices. The total amount of bank 
balances in 1954-55 stood at Rs. 73,45,973. The figure for the 
year 1956-57 stood at Rs. 1,09,20,316. The increase clearly 
indicates an expansion of savings activity. 


Any citizen who has. an amount of Rs, 2 can open a post 
office savings bank account at any post office which does savings 
bank work. The maximum limit of investment is Rs, 15,000 
for an individual and Rs, 30,000 for a joint account of 
two individuals. All. local authorities and co-operative 
societies and non-profit making institutions can also open 
accounts with these banks which are called public accounts. 
For opening a public account there are no limits to the size of 
deposits which can be banked. 


Interest on individual and joint accounts is allowed at the 
rate of 23 per cent. for the first Rs. 10,000 and 
at 2 per cent. on the balance in excess of Rs. 10,000. 
On public accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent, 
(Interest is calculated for each calendar month). The 
interest earned on these investments is free of income-tax, 
super-tax and corporation-tax. 


The National Savings Scheme—In advanced countries of the 
West, mobilisation of small savings is carried on as a mass 
movement by the State for the last 75 years. The beginning 
of Government mobilisation of small savings in India could be 
traced to World War I (1914-18) when the then Government 
issued postal cash certificates of 5 years’, 7 years’ and 10 years’ 
duration. They were sold at a discount and repaid at par after 
the completion of the maturity period. They were discontinued 
a few years after the War. 
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During World War II (1939-43), such certificates were again 
introduced and even after the War they have been continued 
in a more intensive form because small savings from a large 
number, of people can become a substantial item in the capital 
resources that are required for carrying out the Nation’s 
Five-Year Plans. 


The following categories of investments have been classified 
as Small Savings Investment since 1957 :— 


(1) Twelve-Year National Plan Savings Certificates issued 
in denominations of a minimum of Rs, 5 and a maximum 
of Rs, 5,000 and yielding simple interest of 5:41 per cent. or 
compound interest of 4:25 per cent. 


(2) Ten-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates issued 
in denomination of Rs. 50 and Multiples of Rs. 50 and 
yielding interest of 4 per cent, per annum which is paid 
every year. 

(3) Fifteen-Year Annuity Certificates whereby accumulated 
savings can be invested as a lump sum and received back 
in monthly instalments for a period of 15. years, the rate of 
interest being about 4} per month compound. 


Total subscriptions received to the Treasury Savings Deposit 
Certificates since the inception of the scheme in 1951 till March 
1958 at the Kolhapur branch of the State Bank of India, 
Treasury and Sub-treasuries in| the district amounted to 
Rs. 19,33,200 and the total amount refunded before maturity 
till January 1957 amounted to Rs. 42,000. 


Rupees 14,000 were invested in the 15, years annuity certificates 
during the period 1952 to 1957 in the district of Kolhapur. 


The figures of actual gross and net collections in small 
savings in the district for the period from April 1957, to 
February 1958, were Rs. 53,05,000 and Rs. 11,31,000 respectively. 
They were exclusive of investments in post office savings 
banks. 


With the nationalisation of life insurance business, the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India became the foremost and 
the largest single agency doing life insurance business in 
India. The corporation was constituted by passing the Life 
Insurance Corporation Act of 1956 and was officially established 
on ist September. 1956, by the Government of India. From 
this date, all Indian insurers and provident societies as also 
all foreign insurers ceased to carry on life insurance business 
anywhere in India. However, general insurance which 
includes fire, marine, accident and other insurance business 
is kept open to private enterprise. Most of the former 
insurance companies and societies which used to transact all 
insurance business including life, have now switched over 
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entirely to general insurance business. Others which had life 
insurance as their main business have ceased to exist consequent 
upon the nationalisation of life insurance business. 


Under the new organisational and administrative stt-up of 
the corporation, Kolhapur district is placed under the territorial 
jurisdiction of Satara Division of the Western Zone together 
with the districts of North Satara, South Satara, Sholapur, 
Ratnagiri and Osmanabad. The corporation has its only 
branch-office in the district at Kolhapur and it covers the 
territory of Kolhapur and Ratnagiri districts. The total 
business proposed and completed during September 1st, 1956 
to August 3ist, 1957, amounted to Rs. 80,738,800 and Rs. 52,69,750 
respectively. 


The following are the places in the district having banking 
offices (other than co-operative Banks) Gadhinglaj, Ichal- 
karanji, Jaisingopur, Kolhapur and Kurundwad. The table 
below gives the names of banks having offices in each of the 
above places: — 


TABLE No. 11. 


Ko.uyapur DiStRICT—BANKING OFFICES (OTHER THAN 
CO-OPERATIVE) in 1956. 








re ee = ne ee 





Nantes of Places, Namos of Banks having offices. Nature of the office. 
Gadbinglaj ..| Phe Bolgaiun Bank Ltd. ..| Branch office. 
{chalkaranji ..| The Sangli Bank Ltd. os sig Do, 

‘The New Citizen Bank of India Ltd. ..| Do. 
Jaysingpur ..| The Ratnakar Bank Ltd. sf Do. 
The Belgaum Bank Ltd. os Do. 
Kolhapur ‘ 4 The New Citizen Bank of India Ltd. .. De, 
The Commercial Bank Ltd. ..1 Registered office. 
The Bank of Mahavashira Lid. ..| Branch office. 
‘The United Commercial Bank Lid... Do. 
The State Bank of India Ltd. os Do. 
| The Canara Industrial and Banking Dv. 
| Syndicate. 
The United Western Bank Lid. ma Do. 
‘Yhe Central Bank of India Ltd. ..| Pay office. 
Tho Ratnakar Bank Ltd. ..| Registered office, 
The Sangli Bank Ltd. aA ..| Branch office. 
Kurundwad Tho Ganesh Bank of Kurundwad —__. .| Registered office. 


a iene 
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It would be seen from the above table that only three banks CHAPTER 7. 
viz., The Commercial Bank Ltd., The Ratnakar Bank Ltd. and —— 
The Ganesh Bank of Kurundwad Ltd. have their registered jean otic 
offices in the district. The rest have them outside the district. Bayxs. 
These include the branch-office of the State Bank of India at 

Kolhapur. 


The first bank that was established in Kolhapur district in 
1913 was an urban co-operative Bank viz. the Kolhapur 
Urban Co-operative Society (now known’ as the Kolhapur 
Urban Co-operative Bank Ltd.). Among the banks having 
their registered offices in the district, the first one viz., the 
Ganesh Bank of Kurundwad Ltd. was established in 1920. 
The other two viz., the Commercial Bank and the Ratnakar 
Bank Ltd., were registered in 1936 and 1943 respectively. 
Mention may also be made of the Bank of Kolhapur, which 
was registered in the year 1926. The total deposits and the 
total loans and advances of the bank amounted to Rs. 90,54,000 
and Rs. 68,21,000 respectively in the year 1951. The bank was 
subsequently closed down. There were..other banks also 
which had their registered offices in the district, but most of 
them either went into liquidation or merged with other banks. 
Thus, there were eight banks inthe city of Kolhapur as 
recorded in ‘Social Survey of Kolhapur city Volume II”.' 


Operations vf the Joint Stock Bank,—The main business Operations rn Mg 
of these banks is to attract deposits—current, fixed and Stock Banke. 
savings and tuo make available the requisite finance to 
their clientele. In all, there are eleven commercial bgnks 
operating in the district since 1957. They finance the 
storage and movement of agricultural produce in general and 
jaggery, the main agricultural product of a high quality, in 
particular. They also provide finance to various industries of 
the district such as textile mills, sugar mills, oi] mills, 
engineering concerns etc. against pledge or hypothecation of 
liquid assets. Their insistence on tangible securities which 
are easily realisable is in tune with the common practice of 
banks as regards their advances. They are not so much 
concerned with the use of funds they lend as with the 
prospects of their repayment and the margin of profit. Their 
profits are mainly derived from the differences between ihe 
cost of their borrowings and the income from their advances. 

The Kolhapur branch of the former Imperial Bank of India 
which was opened in 1952 was taken over by the State Bank 
of India when the latter came to be established in 1955. This 
branch undertakes all commercial banking transactions. As 
an agent of the Reserve Bank of India, the branch conducts 
Government cash work, provides remittance facilities to banks, 
extends exchange and remittance facilities to the public and 
pays, receives, collects and remits money and securities on 


1“ Social Survey of Kolhapur City—Volume II”’, Shri N. V. Sovani, 195}. 
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Government account. Kolhapur is one of the centres at which 
a “Pilot” scheme for the provision of credit to small scale 
industries is being worked by the State Bank of India in 
collaboration with the State Financial Corporation, Govern- 
ment authorities and co-operative banks. The object of the 
scheme is to enable a small industrial unit to obtain its entire 
credit requirements expeditiously by approaching one of the 
local agencies participating in the scheme. 


The following tables giving statistical information regarding 
the operations of various joint stock banking offices in the 
district include also the figures of the branch-office of the 
State Bank of India at Kolhapur:— , 
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TABLE No. 13. 


OWNERSHIp or DEPOSITS WITH THE BANKS 1N KOLHAPUR 
DISTRICT FOR THE YEAR 1955-56. 


| Savings Deposits. 
| 





Deposits of Ra. 690 and above. Loss than Rs, 500. 








Number. Amounts, anes | some Number. Amounts. 














Re. Res. 

I. Business - * 115 2,88,331 615 | 53,397 

II. Personal ne 1,645. {| 34,34,178 8,408 | 5,685,583 
| 

Ill. Others a A 48 2,790,436 49 | 2,598 

Total .. 1,808. | 40,01,946 9,162 6,21,578 
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TABLE No. 15. 


ANALYSIS or ADVANCES OF BANKS In KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 
ACCORDING TO PURPOSE FOR THE YEAR 1955-56. 











| No. of | Amounts, Percentage to 
7 Serotec morounteal cee total advances, 
| ( Rs. Per cont. 
I, Industry | 38 | 4,40,265 615 
If. Commerce | 1,445 49,72,013 69°47 
Ill. Agriculture | 45 | 76,272 1-06 
IV. Personal and Professiona} | 3,371 | 15,77,312 22°04 
V. Allothers 16 | 91,630 1-28 
menace’ <T [aaa | ates Fine 
TABLE No. 16. 


ANALYSIS OF ADVANCES OF BANKS IN KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 
ACCORDING. TO SECURITY FOR THE YEAR 1955-56. 


me ee 
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No. of | Amount. Percentage to 
Seaints. | total advances. 
5 Per cent. _ 
I. Seoured Advances— 
1, Goverment and Trusteo 90 2,465,979 | 3°44 
securities. : 
2. Shares of Joint-Stock 30 1,07,389 | 1:50 
oompanics etc. 
} 
3. Gold and Silver Bullion, 3,517 17,89,732 | | 25-01 
Gold and Silver ornaments. } 
i 
4. Merohandiee— H 
(a) Agricultural commo- 31} 1,26,283 | 1°75 
dities. | 
(5) Non-agricultural 84 | 8,75,600 12°23 
commodities. } 
5. Real Estate-— 
(a) Agricultura} land oe 37 22,136 31 
(b) Other properties 17 6,686,520 | 9°31 
6. Fixed Deposits 214 6,34,976 8-87 
7, Other secured advances cat 133 7,13,924 9°97 
Total | 4,253 51,81,538 72°39 
II. Other Unsecured Advances advances ..| 660 19,75,953 | 27°61 
Total of Landi . Tend | “4,913 | 71,857,492) 100-00 7 





According to the Agent of the Kolhapur Branch of the State 
Bank of India, the banking facilities and availability of credit 
resources in the district may be considered adequate. 
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State aid to Agriculture—The Government has actively 
helped and encouraged the organisation of co-operative societies 
with a view to making available to the agricultural population 
sources of credit other than the money-lenders. With 
the same object Government has been granting Tagai 
loans to agriculturists to meet their credit requirements. 
The Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884, were enacted to 
enable Government to grant such loans. The former is 
broadly concerned with long-term finance and the latter with 
short-term accommodation. 


(1) Loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883. 


Loans under this Act are granted to cultivators for works 
of improvement on land, as for example: (a) construction 
of wells and tanks, (b) drainage, reclamation from rivers, 
protection from floods or from erosion, (c) clearance, enclosure 
or permanent improvement for agricultural purposes, etc. 


The Collector (upto Rs, 7,500), Prant Officer (upto Rs. 2,500) 
and Mamlatdar or Mahalkari. (upto “Rs. 1,000) are the 
authorities specified in the Bombay Land Improvement Loans 
Rules, 1916, who may grant loans and exercise functions of 
a Collector under the Act. 


(2) Loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884. 


Under this Act, loans may be. granted to holders of arable 
lands for purchase of seed, fodder, cattle, agricultural stock, 
implements, rebuilding houses destroyed by any calamity. 


(b) maintenance of the cultivators while engaged in sowing 
and tilling their lands prior to the next crop, etc. 


The authorities empowered to grant loans under this Act 
are the Collector, the Prant Officer, the Mamlatdars (specially 
selected by Collector) and the Mamlatdars or Mahalkaris and 
the maximum amount per loan which each of them is 
authorised to grant is Rs. 2,500, 1,000, 500 and 200 respectively. 


The rate of interest charged in Kolhapur district is 
54 per cent. for loans granted under these two Acts. 
Rigid emphasis is laid on the value and nature of the security 
which may be accepted against loans. The security generally 
accepted is immovable property (land) whose value generally 
is approximately three times the amount of loan. Movable 
property is rarely accepted as Security. Personal security may 
be accepted, even that of one person provided his solvency 
is certain. The security of immovable property is almost 
invariably demanded in case of loans of big amounts. 


Tagai advances given in the district under various Acts and 
schemes were Rs. 2,19,400 in 1960-51, Rs. 4,57,309 in 1951-52 
and Rs. 15,39,163 in 1953-54. The bulk of the advances were 
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granted for different land improvement schemes and well- 
digging and other irrigation projects. The figures of recoveries 
were Rs, 2,538,489 and Rs. 457,436 in 1952-53 and 1953-54 
respectively. In 1956-57, the amount of tagai loans sanctioned 
was Rs. 4,864,953, bulk of which was given for land improve- 
ment schemes and various irrigation projects. The rate of 
interest charged was 5} per cent. for loans under both the 
Acts. The loans were sanctioned on the security of immovable 
property (land) whose value was not to be less than three times 
the amount of loan. That is, the ratio of the value of the 
security to the loan was 3:1. 


The duration of the advances indicates that bulk of them 
represented loans for intermediate and long-term periods. 
The chief reasons for rejection of application were the lack 
of security or adequate security and old dues to Government. 


II. Financial assistance to Industry.—Financial assistance 
to industries is given under the Bombay State-Aid to 
Small-Scale and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935, as 
amended upto 20th).January;. 1956. Loans are granted by 
the Department of Industries for the following purposes:— 
construction of buildings, godowns, warehouses, wells, tanks, 
etc, and for purchase of land for these purposes; purchase 
and erection of machinery and plant, purchase of raw 
materials ; working capital and finishing. 


The Government of Bombay introduced some amendments 
to the State-Aid to Industries Rules, 1935 in 1955 with a view 
to bringing them in line with the liberalised policy adopted 
by the Government of India to encourage development of 
small-scale and cottage industries. The Central Government 
has placed Rs. 10 lakhs at the disposal of the Government of 
Bombay for the grant of loans to small-scale and cottage 
industries on slightly more liberal terms. 


Loans up to Ks, 75,000 and in exceptional cases even up to 
Rs. 1 lakh can now be granted by the Department of Industries 
to an individual concern. 


The rate of interest is brought down to 5 per cent. 
compound interest per annum with a penalty of half per cent. 
for arrears in payment of instalments of interest and capital. 
As a result of further liberalisation of the rules in January 
1956, the rate of interest on loans not exceeding Rs. 50,000 was 
brought down from 5 per cent. to 3 per cent. per annum. 


Loans are advanced to the extent of 75 per cent. of the 
value of the security offered instead of 50 per cent. 
as formerly provided and they can be given against raw 
materials, goods in process and stock-in-trade in addition to 
immovable properties. Loans can also be given against the 
personal security of persons other than the borrower. The 
period of repayment has been increased to a maximum of 
ten years. 
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Nine industrial units in Kolhapur district were granted CHAPTER 7, 

loans totalling Rs. 1,97,600 under the State-Aig to Small-Scale —_ 
and Cottage Industries Rules, 1935, during the period g,,,f!nanee 
January, 1955 to February, 1958. Of this the biggest slice was alD TO 
received by four units of the textile industry which among es 
them received in aggregate Rs. 1,25,000 during that period fy, Financial’ 
for working capital. The rate of interest charged was Assistance to 
three per cent. in all cases and the loans were for a duration dustry. 
of seven years and repayable by annual instalments. 
Three Engineering concerns were granted a total amount of 
Rs, 64,000 during the same period. Of this, Rs. 37,000 were 
given for purchase of machinery and Rs, 27,000 for working 
capital. The duration of these loans was 10 years ang they 
were to be repaid by annual instalments. The rate of interest 
charged was three per cent. The other two loans of Rs. 5,000 
and Rs. 3,000 each went to two industrial concerns 
manufacturing respectively the stainless-steel articles and 
chemicals. These were granted for the purpose of working 
capital and carried a rate of interest of three per cent. They 
were repayable in seven and five years respectively in annual 
instalments. 


Financial assistance to cottage and villaga industries is 
granted under the following four schemes administered by the 
Co-operative Department: 


1. Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to bona fide 
craftsmen and their co-operative societies for purchase of tools 
and equipment and for working capital. 


This scheme has been in operation since’ 1941 in one form 
or another. Under the latest version of this scheme, financial 
assistance upto Rs. 2,000 (Rs. 1,000 for tools and Rs. 1,000 for 
working capital) can be granted to each artisan. In the 
case of a trained artisan, 25 per cent. of the amount 
sanctioned for tools and equipment can be treated as subsidy. 
The remaining amount for tools and equipment and that for 
working capital is to be treated as loan bearing interest at 
44 per cent. and repayable in five years in equal 
monthly instalments. The securities to be furnished may be 
either one or two personal sureties or the mortgage of 
immovable property. 


Co-operative Societies having at least one-third of their 
members as bona-fide craftsmen or persons following cottage 
industries can be granted financial assistance upto Rs. 5,000 
for the purchase of tools and equipment. Of this amount, 
upto 50 per cent, can be treated as subsidy and the remaining 
portion as loan carrying interest at the rate of 4} per cent. 
As regards loans for working capital, the Joint Registrar for 
Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries has been 
empowered to give a marginal Government guarantee of 
30 per cent. for a credit upto Rs. 15,000 to be raised by each 
society from the central financing agencies. 
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2. Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to Backward 
Class artisans for purchase of tools, appliances, etc, 
(i) Financial assistance upto Rs. 2,000 in each case can be 
granted to backward class artisans for the purchase of tools 
and equipment and for working capital on terms and 
conditions similar to those obtaining in respect of loans and 
subsidies to bona-fide craftsmen. The only modifications are 
firstly that if the backward class artisan has received training 
at one of the peripatetic schools of this Department or in 
a technical institution recognised by Government, the entire 
amount of financial assistance is free of interest and secondly, 
in the case of artisans who have not received such training, 
50 per cent. of the amount is free of interest and the 
remaining 50 per cent. will carry interest at the rate of 
43 per cent. 


(ii) Industrial Co-operative Societies of backward class 
artisans are also eligible for the grant of loans and subsidies 
as in the case of other industrial co-operative societies. 
Exemption from interest. in the case of a co-operative society 
is only given when at least-50 per cent. of its members have 
received training in the peripatetic schools maintained by this 
Department or in technical institutions recognised by 
Government. 


3. Under this scheme financial assistance in the form of 
subsidies and loans can be granted to educated persons who 
have studied upto Secondary. School Certificate Examination 
or passed the Regional Language Final Examination and who 
are unemployed aswell as. to educated persons who are 
already engaged in some business, industry or trade. 
Assistance upto Rs, 3,000 in,each case is offered to enable such 
persons to set up some cottage industry, business or trade 
or to expand their activities. A sum upto 25 per cent, of the 
total financial assistance can be treated as subsidy in deserving 
cases only and the remaining amount is treated as a loan 
carrying interest at 44 per cent. and repayable in five years 
in equal monthly instalments. Security in the form of one 
or two personal sureties or the mortgage of immovable 
property is insisted upon. 


4, Scheme for grant of Huskell or Nutan Ghanis on loan-— 
cum-subsidy basis: —The scheme is meant to induce telis to use 
errata types of ghanis in preference to the old, less productive 
ghanis. 


The following two tables show the financial assistance in 
the form of subsidies and loans sanctioned by the Deputy 
Director of Cottage Industries and Deputy Registrar for 
Industrial Co-operatives, Poona and the Assistant Director of 
Cottage Industries and Assistant Registrar for Industrial 
Co-operatives, to Co-operative Societies and bona-fide craftsmen 
during the period 1953-57:— 
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TABLE No. 17. CHAPTER 7, 
Finance. 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SCHEME FOR GRANT OF LOANS AND Save Finanoran 
SUBSIDIES TO INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR PURCHASE rn AID TO 
OF TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT AND FOR WORKING CAPITAL saa lasoeiee: 
DURING 1953-57. II, Financial 
Assistance to 
eee Aeneas =ae eh nd AEE eee Industry. 
No. of Total Total 
No. Industry. Industrial | amount of amount of Total of 
Societies subsidy loans (4) and (5). 
) assisted, | sanctioned.| sanctioned. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Sas EERE ARR GEREN 
Rs. { Rs. Res. 
1 Tanning 3 150 10,200 10,850 
2 | Leather 4 212-50 8,137-50 8,350 
3 | Labour Contract 1 stash 4,920 4,920 
4 | Carpentry 1 900 2,100 3,000 
& | Wool weaving 2 ids 7,600 7,600 
6 | Lacquer work 1 400 1,600 2,000 
7 | Rope making 8 750 4,000 4,750 
8 | Chandi audyogik 1 a ts 15,000 15,000 
9 | Tin and Copper 1 atk 450 450 
10 | Pottery ie 5 50 13,100 18,150 
11 , Handloom de 31 Tae 1,76,184 1,76,184 
12 | Development of 1 Tani, 3,76,450 $,76,450 
Industria] Estate. 
13 | Womens’ society .. 1 250 750 1,000 
Total .. 6&  , 2,712+60 6,16,341-50 6,23,054 
{ ; | 
TABLE No. 18. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SCHEME FOR GRANT OF LOANS AND 
SUBSIDIES TO BONA-FIDE CRAFTSMEN FOR PURCHASE 
OF TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT AND WORKING 
CAPITAL DURING THE PERIOD 1953-57, 








a 








No, of Total Total 
individual | amount of | amount of Total of 
No. Industry. craftsmen subsidies loans (4) & (5). 
assisted, sanctioned. | sanctioned, 
1 2 3 4 6 6 
=) egos a Saino 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1 } Leather ; ; 4 5,750 5,760 
! 
2 | Tailoring dal g 4 78 H 684 | 762 
3 | Carpentry . ro foo... 1 aas0 | 1,150 
t 
4 | Cement pipe Industry ‘ 1 | 3,000 | 3,000 
cana aera Seeneeee nea 
Total.) 8 | 78 10,584 | 10,662 
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Financial assistance by the Government is also given in the 
orm of Government guarantee sanctioned to different types 
of Industrial Co-operative Societies against the credit they 
receive from the central financing agency of the district on 
the recommendation of the Joint Registrar for Industrial 
Co-operatives and Village Industries. In 1955-56 Government 
extended to three industrial societies an amount of Rs. 2,500 
as Government guarantee on which loans upto Rs, 11,000 could 
be raised. 


Financial assistance is given also to hand-loom industry by 
the State under two schemes viz, Hand-loom Development 
Scheme and Hand-loom Relief Scheme. The industry 
occupies a very important position in the rural economic 
structure. It can provide occupation to a large number of 
unemployed or underemployed persons. Hand-loom products, 
however, suffer from the acute competition of the products of 
large-scale textile industry and both the Government of Bombay 
as well as the Government of India took steps to support and 
rehabilitate the hand-loom ‘industry. By a scheme introduced 
in 19538, a total amount of Rs. 57/400 had been given by Bombay 
Government as working capital to weavers’ co-operative 
societies. In 1952) the Government of India constituted an 
All-India Hand-loom Board and allotted certain quotas to 
each State Government out of the proceeds of the additional 
excise duty which was levied in 1953 on mill cloth at the rate 
of three pies per yard. A number of development schemes were 
submitted to the All-India Hand-loom Board for being financed 
from the quota of the cess fund allotted to Bombay State. 
On the recommendation of the Board some of the schemes 
were approved by the: Government of India and consequently 
financial assistance was made available to the industry under 
these schemes. 


In 1954-55 and 1955-56, a total amount of Rs, 1,77,745 was 
given as financial assistance in the form of loans, prizes and 
grants under various schemes. This included Rs, 77,900 given 
as loans for working capital to weavers’ co-operatives, Rs. 62,225 
and Rs. 29,178 constituted the grants of rebate on sales of 
hand-loom cloth in the year 1954-55 and 1955-56 respectively. 
Grant of Rs. 3,000 and loans and subsidies amounting to 
Rs. 2,800 were given for establishment of dye-houses during 
these two years. Rs. 1,643 were given as a grant for opening 
sales depots. Under the scheme for grant of loans for share 
capital Rs, 184 were granted during the same period. Under 
another scheme for replacement of throw-shuttle-looms by 
fly-shuttle looms Rs. 325 were given as grant. Prizes worth 
Rs. 420 were distributed among weavers’ societies. Grant of 
Rs, 70 was given for hiring carts and another grant of Rs. 75 
was given for publicity and advertisement to weavers’ societies, 
Besides providing financial assistance directly through the 
various departments, the Government gives medium long-term 
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financial assistance, though indirectly, to small-scale and 
medium-sized industries through the Bombay State Finance 
Corporation which is a statutory body having its capital 
mainly contributed by the State Government. The Govern- 
ment is providing financial aid under different schemes to 
co-operative societies by way of subsidies, loans and contribution 
to the share capital of the societies. In Kolhapur district, the 
total amount given in 1958-59 by way of loans was Rs. 4,03,846, 
subsidies Rs. 1,61,759 and contribution to the share-capital 
Rs. 2,70,000. The societies to receive this assistance were the 
agricultural credit societies, co-operative marketing societies, 
co-operative farming societies, lift irrigation societies, a milk 
union and backward class housing societies. 


Public Limited companies——Public limited companies, other 
than joint-stock banks and investment trusts numbered 13 in the 
district in 1956. They were engaged in some form of productive 
activity such as trading, manufacturing, transport, etc. These 
companies required capital for the purpose of acquiring and 
maintaining plant, equipment, buildings and other fixed assets 
and to hold current assets in the form of finished and partly 
finished products, raw materials and stores, liquid cash balances, 
Government and industrial securities etc. The funds required 
may be obtained from net profits and stock capital, loans, and 
debentures, etc. 


Classification, 


Of the thirteen companies, three were engaged in the genera- 
tion of electricity and its supply and three in the wholesale 
trade other than that in foodgrains.|) Of the remaining, 
six belonged to the manufacturing group and one was 
engaged in agricultural products. Of these, one each was 
registered in the years 1942, 1949, 1950 and 1955, two in 1946, 
four in 1947 and three in 1948. 


The companies have been classified according to the nature 
of the business transacted by them. In the manufacturing 
group, are included iron and steel industry, sugar, textile 
industry and drug industries. However, for indicating their 
financial position for the year 1956, the manufacturing group 
is further divided into groups for facilitating industry-wise 
study of financial position for the year under review: — 
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There were in the district thirty-one private limited companies 
working in 1956. Their classification shows that (i) eight were 
in the transport group; (ij) nine were in the manufacturing 
group; (iii) eight were in trading and (iv) six were in the 
miscellaneous group. The distribution of the nine companies 
in the manufacturing group was as given below: — 


(1) Oil mills 4 
(2) Cotton 1 
(3) Pharmaceutical 1 
(4) Fertilisers 1 
(5) Toilet 2 

9 


Out of thirteen companies in the trading and selling group, 
six were selling agencies and two were managing agencies. 
The miscellaneous group included dairy and stock raising 
companies. 


The paid up capital of these companies stood at Rs. 68,63,050. 
There were only two companies which had a paid up capital 
above Rs. 15,00,000 viz., the Madhavnagar Cotton Mills Ltd., and 
the United Agencies. Those that had paid up capital between 
Rs. 5,00,000 and Rs. 10,00,000 numbered three and those between 
Rs. 1,00,000 and Rs, 5,00,000 numbered five. 


The total paid up capital at the various groups is shown 
below: — 


Groups. Rs. 
(1) Manufacturing companies tes ... 37,10,600 
(2) Trading and Selling agencies ... ... 20,86,100 
(3) Transport Companies ses ...  6,55,750 
(4) Miscellaneous 2 ...  4,10,600 


Total ... 68,63,050 


CHAPTER 8—TRADE, CHAPTER 8. 

Trade, 
Tue CENSUS STATISTICS of 1951 reveal that trade and commerce Cznsus Statistics. 
provided a primary source of livelihood to 53,858 persons and 
a secondary means of livelihood to 9,894 persons in Kolhapur 
district. Of 53,858 persons deriving their livelihood from 
trade, 14,417 persons were self-supporting; 36,796 persons 
non-earning dependents and 2,645 persons earning dependents. 


The following table gives the number of self-supporting 
persons engaged in various trades in Kolhapur district: — 


TABLE No. 1. 


NUMBER OF SELF-SUPPORTING PERSONS ENGAGED IN VARIOUS TRADES 
in Kouuapur DISTRICT ACCORDING To 1951 CENSUS. 








Independent 











Sub-division. Employors. | Employees. |". oera, | Total. 
{ 
PR DERN, SLUSH OIE ARNOE PSTD Se eee 
| | 
(1) Retail trade otherwise 360 727 ' 1,968 3,055 
unclassified. : 
(2) Retail trade in food-stuffs 887 | 710 5,012 6,609 
including beverages and, 
narootics. : 
(3) Retail trade in fuel includ. 106 127 352s 585 
ing petrol. | 
(4) Retail trado in textile and 955 | 51) i 1,866 1,972 
leather goods. 
(5) Wholesale trade in food- 226 349 256 831 
stuffs. t 
(6) Wholesale trade in commo- 42 28 167 237 
dities other than food- ; 
stuffs. 
(7) Roal Estate ' ech in’ | i 1 
{ 
(8) Insurance oe 1 24 14 | 39 
(9) Moneylonding, Banking 146 64) 301 1,088 
and othor financial buei-| \ 
ness. : e | 
1 | | — 
Total ..| 2023 | 2,057 | 9,437 14,417 
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CHAPTER 8, The table indicates the following four distinct characteristics 

ares of the district viz. (i) concentration of traders in retail trade, 
(ii) an overwhelming number of retail traders in foodstuffs, 
textile and leather goods, (iii) slight concentration of wholesale 
trade in foodstuffs as compared to other commodities and 
(iv) predominance of independent workers. 


Trade. 
Census Statistics. 


Of the total number of self-supporting traders, 84-7 per cent. 
were engaged in various retail trades; 7-4 per cent. in 
wholesale trade ; 7:5 per cent. in financing business ; and 0-27 per 
cent. in insurance and real estate business. Of the total self- 
supporting traders 65-4 per cent. were independent workers ; 
20°5 per cent. were employers and 14:05 per cent. were 
employees. 


The following table gives rural and urban composition of the 
population whose primary source of livelihood is trade and 
commerce :-— 





TABLE No. 2. 

Sub-division. Rural. | Urban. Total. 
Self-supporting | 4,246 10,171 14,427 
Non-earning dependents .. Ze | 10,306 26,490 | 36,796 
Earning dependents | 1,345 1,300 2,645 

| some Senn 
Total .. | 15,897 37,961 53,858 








Of 14,417 self-supporting persons, 10,171 are from urban 
areas and 4,246 from rural areas. The table reveals that 
in spite of the fact that a major proportion of the population 
lives in rural areas, urban areas accounted for 71:4 per cent. 
of the mercantile community as against 28-6 per cent. which 
accounted for rural areas. Of the dependents on the trading 
community, 71:9 per cent. reside in urban areas and the rest in 
rural areas. 


The table below (Table No, 3) gives the total number of 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists earning their livelihood 
from trade and commerce as a secondary means of livelihood 
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prima facie suggests that a greater percentage of agriculturists 
depends upon trade for their secondary means of livelihood 
than non-agriculturists: — 











TABLE No. 3. 
: os Agricultural | Non-Agricul- 
Sub-division, claas, tural class, Total. 
Self-support ing bs an 3,346 | 419 | 3,765 
Earning-dopendents es S: 1,013 | 831 | 2,744 
Total... ; 5,259 | 1,250 6,509 








Note.—Soparate figures for Chandgad taluka, which forms part of Kolhapur District 
since Kcorganisation of States, 1956, arenot available and hence are not inclu- 
ded in the above tables. 


THE MirAJ-KoLHAPUR BRANCH OF THE SOUTHERN Raitway is the 
only railway line which connects Kolhapur district with Poona 
and Bombay. The main items of export from Kolhapur are gul 
and sugar. 


“ Till 1845 when the British took over the superintendence, the 
State had no metalled roads. Of the path-ways, those that led 
west down the Sahyadris to the coast were hardly fit for even 
lightly laden cattle, and those that went inland were beaten 
cattle tracks”. Even today the district, detached by a long 
range of the Sahyadri whose western scrap is precipitious has 
no road communication to sea ports except the State Highway 
which passes through Amba Ghat. Starting at Amba and ending 
at Udgaon, it covers 61 miles and passes through Shahuwadi, 
Panhala, Karwir, Hatkanangale and Shirol talukas of Kolhapur 
district. 


Bounded on the north, by Varna river, the Poona-Bangalore 
Road is the only National Highway passing through Kolhapur 
district. It covers in all about 29 miles in this district, passing 
through the talukas of Hatkanangale, Kolhapur and Kagal. 
The same road connects Kolhapur with Belgaum in the south. 
On the east, Kolhapur is well linked with Satara and Belgaum 
districts. Most of the taluka headquarters are connected now 
by roads with Kolhapur citv which is the main trade centre. 


The Kaladgi-Devagad Road (State Highway) passes through 
the talukas of Bhudargad, Kagal and Radhanagari. The length 
of the road in the district is about 46 miles and 5 furlongs. 
The other State Highway is the Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj- 
Bijapur -Hyderabad Road entering the district of Kolhapur 

(a.c.p.) L-c Vii 768-29 
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near village Amba (Shahuwadi taluka) and passes through 
the talukas of Hatkanangale, Shahuwadi and Shirol and Panhala 
mahal. The total length in the district is 66 miles and 
7 furlongs. 


The Major District Roads are: — 


(1) Kolhapur-Bavada Road (34:4 miles) passing through the 
Karvir taluka and Panhala and Bavada mahals. 


(2) Kolhapur-Wasi-Parite-Ghotwade-Gaibi Road (24 miles 
and 54 furlongs) running parallel to the river Bhogawati, 
passes through Karvir and Radhanagari talukas. 


(3) Waghabil-Panhala Road (4 miles) starts from ‘“ Mirya- 
Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj-Bijapur-Hyderabad Road” and runs 
west throughout its length. 


(4) Gadhinglaj-Ajra-Savantwadi Road (27 miles) runs 
south-west till the village Amba on the south-western border 
and enters Ratnagiri district. It passes through Gadhinglaj 
taluka and Ajra mahal. 


(5) Kolhapur-Bavada Road (34 miles, 4 furlongs) passes 
through the Karvir taluka and Panhala and Bavada mahals. 


(6) Ichalkaranji-Hatkanangale Road (5 miles, 5 furlongs) 
emanates from the Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur State Highway 
and passes through the Hatkanangale taluka only. 


(1) Jaisingpur-Shirol-Kurundwad Road emanates from the 
“ Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur State Highway. The total length 
in the district is 12 miles and 6 furlongs. 


(8) Bambavade-Shirale Road (8 miles) emanating from the 
Kolhapur-Bijapur-Ratnagiri State Highway, enters the district 
at Bambavade in Shahuwadi taluka and runs north upto 
Shirale in the same taluka and then runs north-west upto 
Kapashi also in Shahuwadi taluka. 


(9) Bhadgaon-Channekupi-Nool-Basarge-Halkarni-Khanapur 
Road (14 miles and 2 furlongs) starts from Bhadgaon, a village 
on the Gadhinglaj-Bhadgaon-Mahagaon-Nesari-Adkur Road 
and goes south-east upto Halkarni and then goes east upto 
Khanapur (Bijapur district). 


The old Gazetteer narrates—‘‘Of the imports and exports, 
at Kolhapur, grain, cloth, earthenware, baskets and cattle largely 
come from neighbouring places; most of these articles find 
their way to Nipani in Belgaum and Chiplun and Rajapur in 
Ratnagiri. From Sangrul, rice is largely sent to Nipani and 
other places. At Kadoli grain is largely sold; from Kadoli, 
cotton, molasses and chillies, and from Panhala rice are largely 
sent. At Sarud, grain is brought in large quantities and cloth 
is exported. At Vadgaon, which is a large trade centre, dates, 
cocoanut, kernel, sugar and English yarn are brought from 
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the seaports and a number of cattle from neighbouring places 
for sale; and besides chillies, tobacco and wheat and other 
grains, molasses is largely exported. At Gadhinglaj the chief 
trade is in grain, coarse cloth and cattle. At Kapasij the local 
dealers take grain, chillies and other articles for sale to 
Islampur, Miraj, Sangli and Tasgaon; at Malkapur grain and 
cattle come from neighbouring villages and cocoanuts, dates 
and other articles from Ratnagiri ports. The chief exports 
are rice, jvari, wheat, grain and chillies. At Murgud grain 
comes in large quantities from neighbouring villages and rice 
is exported. At Ichalkaranji grain and cattle are brought for 
sale. Besides, at the large trade centres, forty-seven small 
weekly markets are held.. 


“The chief imports are salt, metal, cocoanuts, dates, 
groceries, oil, hardware, twist and piecegoods. Salt was 
formerly brought entirely by pack bullocks from the Konkan. 
Under metal come gold, silver, copper, brass and iron. During 
the American War (1862-65) gold and silver were largely 
imported ; during the scarcity of 1876-77 a large amount of gold 
and silver in ornaments left the State; and since the return 
of prosperity in 1881 and 1882, gold and silver have again been 
imported. Sheets of copper and brass are brought in small 
quantities, and ready-made vessels and drinking mugs in large 
quantities chiefly from Poona. Formerly iron was locally 
smelted and it is now largely brought from Bombay by Vanis 
and Bohoras. It is much used for cart tiers and axles and in 
making iron pots. Dates, groceries, kerosene and cocoanut oil, 
iron buckets and water-pots are brought from Bombay. 
Steam-spun twist, both English and Bombay-made, is brought 
and sold to hand-loom weavers. Piece-goods are hand-made and 
steam-made. Of hand-made goods, the chief are turbans and 
women’s robes from Poona, Shahapur, Sholapur and Yeola, 
waist-cloths or dhotars from Nagpur and Shahapur and silk 
waist-cloth or pitambars and robes or paithanis and turbans 
from Burhanpur and Poona. Of the steam-made cloth the 
coarse strong-cloth is Bombay-made and the finer-cloth is from 
England. The chief exports are of grains, rice, jvari, bajri, 
nachni, wheat and gram; of groceries and spices coriander, 
turmeric and chillies; of oilseeds sesamum, linseed and 
earthnut; and of other exports cotton, cotton tape, hemp. 
tobacco, molasses and sugar.”! 


SINCE THE COMPILATION OF THE OLD GAZETTEER in 1886 there 
has been a considerable change in the pattern as well as 
organization of trade. The railway system in India came in 
the wake of British rule. It revolutionized the whole transport 
system and led to the growth of towns which became centres 
of organized trading activities. 








3 Page Nos. 204, 206-207. 
(a.0.v.) Leo Vi 768—-29a 
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Facilities of road transport are fairly widely available to 
the district. The Poona-Bangalore National Highway No. 4 


Cuanau 1x Parrernpasses through the district. The major district roads and other 
axp Orcanization.district roads also play a vital part. This has led to gul and 


TRADE CENTRES. 


tobacco, the principal exportable commodities of the district, 
finding a wider market. The growth of important trade centres 
like Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, etc. establishment of 
organizations of traders and merchants’ associations, the trend 
towards regulated markets (Kolhapur and Gadhinglaj) and the 
establishment of co-operative trading societies like the Shetkari 
Sahakari Sangh Ltd., Kolhapur, are all indicative of a definite 
change in the pattern as well as organisation of trade. 


THIs DISTRICT PRODUCES mainly gul, chillies and turmeric as 
cash crops while paddy and jowar are grown as staple crops. 
Fruits and vegetables are also grown in the vicinity of Kolhapur 
city as it serves a good market for sale of such produce. 
Operators in the market play an important role in trade. 
Dalals and adatyas.are a connecting link between buyers and 
sellers and they \serve as good. middle-men between traders. 
Commodities are brought for sale in the market by the sellers 
and kept with their approved dalals. These dalals try to sell 
the produce either to their fellow-traders or they purchase it 
themselves. Bills and vouchers are prepared and the amount 
due is paid to cultivators after deducting all charges. Hours 
of busines are generally in the morning and in the evening. 
The delivery of produce is given either at shops of commission 
agents immediately after sale or at the shop of the traders. 
These traders generally take delivery after a couple of days. 
Groundnuts are sold at so many seers a rupee and an atki or 
eight maunds of 16 seers each for a particular sum of rupees. 


Agriculturists themselves bring their produce for sale. 
Commodities like tur, gram, etc. are imported from villages 
through commission agents or the agents themselves go to the 
villages for purchase. Transport is provided to a considerable 
extent by trucks, and bullock-carts, though railway wagons are 
also utilized often. 


Generally, adatyas, co-operative societies and banks provide 
finance. Even though the rate of interest charged by adatyas 
is exhorbitant as compared to that charged by co-operative 
societies and banks, the cultivators prefer to borrow from the 
former because they get advances quickly without going 
through too many formalities. The terms and conditions 
involved in borrowing from private agencies like the adatyas 
are that the producers should bring their produce to the shop 
of the dalals and execute the sale through them. 
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THERE ARE EIGHT WHOLESALE TRADE CENTRES in the district CHAPTER 8. 
viz. Kolhapur (Karvir taluka), Jaisingpur (Shirol taluka), Trade. 
Ichalkaranji and Vadgaon (Hatkanangale taluka), Gadhinglaj, V™owmeaue Trapt 
Ajra and Halkarni (Gandhinglaj taluka), constituting roughly 
one market, regulated under the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act of 1939; and Malkapur (Shahuwadi taluka). 

Chief commodities handled at these centres are as shown 
below :— 


(1) Kolhapur ... daggery, groundnut, paddy, rice, 
jowar, chillies, gram, cotton and 
betel leaves. 


(2) Jaisingpur ... Tobacco, jaggery, groundnut and 
jowar. 


(3) Gadhinglaj, Ajra Jaggery,. groundnut, chillies, cotton, 


and Halkarni. paddy and tobacco. 
(4) Malkapur ... Jaggery, groundnut, onions and 
chillies. 
(5) Ichalkaranji ... Tobacco, jowar, cotton, groundnut, 


kulthi and chillies. 


(6) Vadgaon ... Jowar, groundnut, jaggery, chillies 
and tur. 


Out of these eight centres of wholesale trade, two viz. 
Kolhapur and Gadhinglaj are regulated markets, declared 
under the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939, 
and Ajra and Halkarni serve as sub-markets to the main market 
at Gadhinglaj. The transactions of regulated commodities in 
these two regulated markets mentioned above are described 
in the relevant section. Below is an account of important 
wholesale trade centres. 


Kolhapur.—This centre is mainly famous for gul and ground- — Kolhapur. 
nut but paddy, rice, jowar, chillies, gram, cotton and betel 
leaves also enter the wholesale trade. Gul and groundnut are 
regulated commodities and the former worth about Rs. 43 crores 
is exported annually to Gujarat and other places. 
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The table below gives an idea about the approximate annual 
turnover—both in respect of quantity and value of various 
commodities arrived at Kolhapur in 1955-56:— 


TABLE No. 4. 


1 


+ 





Annual) Turnover. 





Quantity in Bengali 
maunds except 





Name of commodity. 








| 
| er as Value 
: specified. 
- EAS nae eS ee 
Jaggery Ad a5 ‘ 15,19,569 | 1,82,84,828 
Groundnuts | 2,535,121 : 40,117,936 
Paddy | 22,008 | 3,96,044 
tice | 35,755 12,44, 160 
Jowar | 5,10,920 | 71,52,880 
Chillies (dried) .. 3,360 3,36,000 
Cotton (ginned and unginned) : F 5,500 bags.* | 1,10,000 
Turmeric | 1,000 baga.t | 30,000 





3 One bag of turmeric weighs nearly 23 to 3 B. Mds, 
* One bag of cot(on weighs nearly ] to 13 B. Mds, 


These commodities after being brought to the market are 
sent to various places. The table below shows the total 
quantity exported outside.the district as well as out of 
Maharashtra State: — 


TABLE No. 5. 

















Name of commodity. Total arrivals | Total exports. Local 
in the market.* consumption. 

Gui t 15,19,569 14,29,569 ! 44,901 
Groundnuts | gsiier | 50,294 | 78,608 
Paddy | 990908 =| 11,678 | 86 
Rico - ; : 35,755 {| 19,663 | 14,304 
Jowar ..|  5,10,920 | 2,81,006 2,04,368 
Chillies (dried) " 3,360 2,380 1,000 
Cotton (ginned and unginned) : 5,500 bags. | a we 5,500 bags, 
Turmeris | 1,000 age 900 bags. 100 baga. 


* Quantity in Bengali maunds except whero otherwise specified. 
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Gul is exported to Bombay, Poona, Gujarat and Karnatak 
(Mysore State), groundnuts to Bombay and Karnatak; paddy, 
rice, jowar and chillies to Konkan and other parts of Kolhapur 
district. Turmeric is exported to Sangli. 


Market charges for the above commodities levied in 1955-56 
in the market are given below: — 


Rs. As. Ps. 
Commission for regulated 1 9 0 Per cent. of sale 
commodities. proceeds. 
Jaggery (per lump) .. 0 0 6 Hamali. 


0 0 3 Weighment charges. 
0 0 1 Market cess. 


Groundnut (per bag) .. 0 0 3 Hamali. 
0 0 43 Weighment charges. 


6 Q 14 Market cess. 


(Unregulated commodities). 


Food grains, Chillies, 


Rs. As. Ps. Rs. As. Ps. 


(1) Commission-—per cent. of sale 1 11 0 111 0 
proceeds. 

(2) Hamali (per bag) . 0 2 0 02 0 

Hamalij (per cart) .. 012 0 012 0 

(3) Weighment charges (per bag)... 0 1 0 0 10 

Weighment charges (per cart)... 0 6 0 014 0 

(4) Charity (per cart) . O 1 6 0 6 0 


These charges are deducted in case of jowar and chillies. 
No such charges are taken in respect of cotton. In ‘the case 
of turmeric, they are as follows: ~ 


Rs. As. Ps. 
Commission a; .. 1 9 0 
Hamali (per cart) 6 .. 1 8 0 


Weighment charges (per cart) ... 0 7 0 
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No charges in kind are collected in the case of foodgrains and 
cotton. But in the case of chillies and turmeric, charges in 
kind as levied in the market are shown below:— 





Item. = Chillies, Turmeric. 
Bardan sut (per 13 to 2 seers ... 14 to 2 seers. 
bag). 
Kadada (kadta) 1 seer .. 3& seers. 
(per bag). 
Kata sut (per 1 seer ... 2 seers per bag, weigh- 
bag). ing upto 94 seers. 
23 seers weighing from 
95 to 106 seers. 


3 seers per bag, weigh- 
ing over 106 seers. 


There were 699 merchants in 1955-56 dealing in regulated 
commodities like gul and groundnut ; all of them were licensed 
by the Kolhapur Market Committee. In addition, there were 
275 merchants including 25 general commission agents dealing 
in other commodities which were not regulated. 


Regulated commodities are brought by agriculturists and sold 
generally through the general commission agents. Sometimes 
they sell directly to consumers. This is also true in respect of 
unregulated commodities such as jowar, chillies, rice etc. 


Jaisingpur—Jaisingpur is primarily a market for tobacco which 
is exported to Bombay, Calcuta and other centres. Generally 
agriculturists bring tobacco to the shops of general commission 
agents for sale. There were 38 traders including 12 general 
commission agents -operating in the market (1955-56). 
Representatives of the agents go to villages for purchasing. 
Produce thus purchased is brought to the market by them 
after obtaining permission of the Central Excise Department. 
Superior quality is generally purchased by commission agents. 


Sales in villages in respect of groundnut and chillies are 
also effected upto 1/10th of the total arrivals at the market. 


Annual turnover, both in respect of quantity and approximate 
value is shown below: — 


On Ne a ee 


Annual Turnover. 











Name of commodity. ae bee 

Quantity. Value. 
Ra. 

Tobacco % i ..| 1,569,760 B. Mds, 1,11,83,200 

Jaggery is Br A 3,768 lumps 
{rawas), 
yroundnuts 2 oe a 1,062,260 bags.t 18,40,572 
Jowar = si ee 12,000 bags.2 4,50,000 








Rn Se ee 
1 A bag contains approximately 24 B. Mda. but in case of tobacco, the weight may be 
(approximate) 1} B. Mds. 
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These commodities, after they are brought to the market, are CHAPTER 8, 
exported to various places, Tobacco is exported to Nipani Sa 
(Mysore State), Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Konkan, jaggerywnotnesce TRADE 
to Sangli, chillies to Kolhapur and other parts of the district Cxnrres, 
while groundnut is exported to Bombay after removing the Seisingpur: 
shells. An idea as to how much quantity is exported and how 
much is retained for local consumption can be obtained from 
the figures given below for the year 1955-56:— 





i emp per le me toned coy tt 


| 


{ 


Name of commodity. Exports. Local consumption. 











Tobacco 1,51,772 B. Mds. 7,988 B. Mds. 
Jaggery 3,570 rawas, 188 rawas. 
Chillies 145 bags, 569 bags. 

} 
Groundnut 20,392) bags. 81,808 bags. 





Jowar Nil: 


| 12,000 bags. 
{ 


= TE 0 0 RL 


It can be seen from the figures given above that out of the 
total arrivals of tobacco at the market, nearly 95 per cent, is 
exported to Nipani (Mysore State), Madras and Konkan. 
Of the arrivals of jaggery 94 per cent. is exported to Sangli 
while nearly 70 per cent. of arrivals of chillies are consumed 
locally. In the case of groundnut.only about 20 per cent. of the 
arrivals are sent to Bombay after being shelled. 


Tobacco is not sold immediately after its arrival. It is 
sold as and when it is demanded. Generally it is sold after 
two to six months. Bags are first weighed twice before and 
after the bargain is struck. After displaying the samples, 
auction-sale is held. Different samples of tobacco, each 
weighing about one-fourth seer (value about Rs. 1-4-0 to 1-8-0). 
are given free of charge to prospective buyers who retain the 
same. 


Weighment is done by the employees of the general 
commission agents. Empty bags are supplied by general 
commission agents to agriculturists and rent for the same is 
charged at eight annas per bag until tobacco is finally sold. 


After sale is effected, payment is made by buyers to general 
commission agents after three months. The latter make 
payment to the producer f[agriculturist] only after the 
sale proceeds are received by them from the buyers. 
Commission agents make advances to agriculturists for cultiva- 
tion purposes and when the produce is sold finally, they recover 
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their money with interest from the cultivators who have 
borrowed from them. If payment is demanded immediately 
the bargain is struck, the buyer usually claims a rebate (vattao) 
to the extent of Rs. 4-11-0 to Rs. 6-0-0. If payment is made 
after one month Rs. 3-2-0 as vattao is generally allowed while 
no rebate is permitted for payments made after three months. 
Godown rent charged for storing tobacco is eight annas per bag 
upto the time sale takes place. 


I. Charges in cash levied at the market are: — 


Commission-~ 

(1) Tobacco ... Rs. 5-0-0 per cent. 

(2) Gur ... Rs. 2-8-0 per cent. 
Hamali ... Re. 0-3-0 per bag. 
Hamali—Gul .. Re, 0-14-0 per cart of 24 lumps. 
Groundnut ... Rs. 8-0-0 per cart. 


Il. Charges in kind-are, shown below: — 


(1) Groundnut .. Bardan 13 seer per bag, 
per cart of 16 bags. 
2 seers mati swt. 


Kadada—1 seer per 40 seers. 


Groundnut-seed, Bardan 13 seer, 
Kadada 3 seer. 


(2) Cotton .... 1 seer Kadada for 100 seers, 
2 seers Gadi sut, 
‘14 seers Bardan sut. 


Gadhinglaj—In this market, the main commodities handled 
are gul, groundnut, chillies, paddy, rice, tobacco, cotton etc. 
out of which gul, groundnut and chillies are regulated under 
the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939. The total 
number of merchants operating in the market was 457 in 
1955-56 which included 29 general commission agents and 
48 wholesalers. Gadhinglaj, Ajra and Halkarni are regulated 
markets constituted under the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act of 1939. The main market is at Gadhinglaj while 
Ajra and Halkarni are sub-markets. 


Agriculturists bring their produce for sale on the market 
yard and sell that produce through the agencies of “C” class 
traders operating in the market area. Nearly 75 per cent. of 
the total produce is generally brought for sale on the market 
every year. Open auctions are held in the case of regulated 
commodities viz. gul, groundnut and chillies when a representa- 
tive of the market committee supervises the auction-sales. 
Cotton is brought to the market: by agriculturists and sold to 
merchants. 
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Figures of total turnover, quantity exported and local 
consumption of the commodities handled at these three centres 
in 1955-56 are given below: — 









































Gadhinglaj. 
Name of Total Local 
commodity. | Arrivals, Exports, consumption. 
1 2 3 4 
AEN RRO Tee ees SE SERN oy OE Ee (NE, 
Jaggery ; / 62,550 rawas, 56,250 rawas, 4,935 rawas. 
Groundout 81,379 bags, 73,764 bags, 8,195 bags. 
Chillics wae 803 bags. 500 bags. 278 bags. 
Jowar _.| 79,600 B. Mas. 5,000 B. Mds, 62,500 B, Mas, 
Cotton 1,500 Bods. 1,500 Bods. 
Tohacco . 1,500 B. Mds. | 1,600°B. Mds. 500. B. Mads. 
Paddy 5,000 B, Mds. 1,000 B, Mads. 4,000 B. Mds. 
sa 
aes - ae ate - aa in er iccasheye : —— 
ame 0 ota sei, oca. 
commodity. Arrivals, aaa consumption, 
i 
as i eS Nes LE ah i tM! 
Jaggery 7,618 rawas, | 5,610 rawas. 1,963 rawas, 
Groundnut 600 bags. 450 bags. 100 bags. 
Chillies 850 bags. 850 bags. 
Paddy 1,000 B. Mds. 800 B. Mds, 200 B. Mada. 
Halkarni 
Name of Total Local 

commodity, Arrivals, So a consumption. 
Jaggery 5.LL3 rawas. | 4,823 rawas, 240 rawas, 
Groundnut ‘yal 8,066 bags. 7,881 bags. 160 bags. 
Chillies 158 bags. 100 bags. 53 baga. 
Tobacco me 1,400 bags, 1,000 bags. 500 bags. 
Cotton 230 bags. 280 bags. 





RR eS NES I I EI A LD ERED OT ETE SEES 
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These commodities are then exported to various areas in 
Maharashtra State and outside. Sixty per cent. of the arrivals 


Wrovesae TrannOl gul was exported to Konkan and Mysore, 25 per cent. 


Cenrres. 
Gadhinglaj. 


to Bombay, Gujarat and Poona. Local consumption was nearly 
15 per cent. In groundnut 60 per cent. of the arrivals 
was exported to Bombay, 20 per cent. to Konkan and 
20 per cent. local consumption. Ninety-five per cent. of 
tobacco was exported to Nipani (Mysore State), local 
consumption being practically negligible. Similarly 80 per 
cent, of cotton was exported to Gokak and 20 per cent. 
to Kolhapur. Sixty per cent. of arrivals of chillies was 
exported to Konkan region and 30 per cent. to Bombay and 
Poona areas. 


Market charges, shown, in the table below, were collected 
from the owner of the produce ie. the first seller: — 














TABLE No. 6. 
Name of commodity. Market fee. Hamali, bil 
i Creer at Meum 
| | | 
Raya. p. | Rs, a. p, | Ra, a pr. 
Gul (por rawa) ‘Ht Wiad 2 004 0 0 3 
Groundnut (per bag) Pith 2 906 | 0 04% 
Chillies (per bag) | 0-0) 4 006 |} oOv4 
Cotton (per bag) j G0 6 ; oO 1 0 o 1. 0 
Paddy (per bag) a 00 3 0 0 83 a 0 8 
Rice (per bag) : 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 








icici ie ie ei in i a i nd 


Commission of one pice per rupee or Rs. 1-9-0 per cent. is 
collected on the value of the agricultural commodities sold. 
Customary market charges are also levied. They are 20 tolas 
per bag of cotton as kasar and sut on tobacco is charged at 
the rate of Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per cent. and deducted from the sale 
proceeds of tobacco. No other charges or deductions are made 
in respect of transactions in the regulated commodities viz. 
gul, groundnut and chillies. 


As regards storage facilities, there are only six pucca godowns 
owned by “A” class traders. Others occupy private dwelling 
places for storing the commodity during the season and for 
which charges have to be paid. For storage of gur, the rate 
varies from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2-0-0 per rawa, for groundnuts 
the rate ig Re. 1-0-0 to Rs. 1-4-0 per bag while the rate for 
chillies varies from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs, 2-8-0 per bhod. 
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For obtaining a better return with minimum costs possible, 
provision for transportation of goods in time is essential. There 
is no out agency office at Gadhinglaj. 
commission agents have to go frequently to Sankeshwar, 
a place nine miles away, to book wagons to facilitate early 
despatch of goods. 


Malkapur.— This centre is important for wholesale trade in 
jaggery, groundnut, onions and chillies. There were in all 
36 traders—working also as general commission agents—including 
retailers, constituting the market. Generally the produce is 
brought for sale on weekly bazar days. As soon as carts loaded 
with gul, groundnut and onions arrive on the market days to the 
shops of general commission agents, the produce is examined 
and samples of the said commodities taken by adatyas. Prices 
are fixed either through open auction or by mutual negotiation. 
Payment is made to the seller after deducting all the market 
charges. 


Annual turnover both in respect of quantity and value is 
shown below: —- 


Annual turnover, 
Name of commodity. 














Quantity. Value. 

l 4 
Jaggery ‘a 1,00,000 rawas. 9,00,000 
Groundnut a 2,000 bags, 3,40,000 
Onions we oe : | 22,000 bags. | 1,20,000 
Chillies . 7 8,000 bags. 1,650,000 
Jowar “| 4,000 bagr. | 1,20,000 
8,000 bags. —! $,80,000 


Rico 3 ns | 





Following deductions are made:— 


Gul 
Dalali Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs, 3-0-0 per cent. 
Hamali Re. 0-06 per rupee or Re. 0-8-0 
per cart. 
Dharmada ... Re. 0-2-0 per cart. 
Hamali from the Re. 0-1-0 per cart. 
buyer. 
Groundnut--- 
Kuta sut 16 tolas per maund. 
Mati sut 1 seer per maund. 
Bardan sut 8 seers kacha per bag. 
Dalali Re. 1-0-0 per cart or Re. 0-0-6 per 
rupee, 
Hamali Re. 0-8-0 per cart. 
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THE CHIEF IMPORTS IN THE DISTRICT are building materials. 
Logs of timber, teak and ply-wood, nails, screws, iron-bars and 
other materials used in building and constructional activities 
are imported from Bombay, Mysore, Belgaum and Dharwar. 
Coal from Madras, distemper and oil-paint from Bombay ; 
cement from Bombay and Shahabad; iron, tin, brass, copper 
and aluminium ware and stainless-steel utensils are imported 
from Bombay. Glass-wares are imported from Ogalewadi 
(Satara) and Bombay. Among food and grocery articles: rice 
is imported from Belgaum and Madras; bajri from Nasik, 
Gujarat and Nagpur; wheat from Bijapur and Karnatak, Kodra 
and Bavto (Ragi) from Karnatak ; lang from Madhya Pradesh, 
peas from Belgaum, tur from Karnatak (when local production 
is less) ; math and mug from Bijapur, Barsi ; gram from Sholapur. 
Tea and coffee are imported from Bombay, Nilgiri and Calcutta 
(Darjeeling); sugar is imported from Bombay and Uttar 
Pradesh; salt and spices from Bombay; dates from Bombay ; 
plantains from Belgaum and Satara; mangoes from Ratnagiri 
and other fruits including dry fruits from Bombay and Kashmir. 
Fotatoes are imported from Bangalore and Belgaum;; fish 
and honey from Ratnagiri. Toilet and cosmetics, cutlery and 
perfumes are imported from Bombay. Mill-made cloth is 
imported from Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, hand-loom 
cloth from Madras and Bangalore, power-loom cotton cloth 
from Bombay, Sholapur and Surat and is supplemented by 
local production. Mill-made, hand-loom and power-loom made 
silk cloth is imported from Bangalore and Banaras, mill-made, 
hand-loom and power-loom woolen cloth from Madras and 
Bombay and nylon, rayon and linen cloth is imported from 
Bombay. Dhotars -and..sarees are imported from Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur and are to a certain extent supplemented 
by local production; Banarasi and Kasabi sarees are 
imported from Banaras, Cambay and Surat, Chanderi sarees 
from Gwalior, zari sarees from Banaras, Madura and Coimbatore, 
voiles from Bombay and Ahmedabad and brocades from 
Bombay and Surat. Ready-made clothes are imported from 
Bombay and Madras. Medicines, drugs and other narcotics 
are imported from Bombay and Baroda. Matches are imported 
from Madras. Of the stationery articles—fountain-pens, pen- 
holders, papers, ink, paper-weights, pins, pencils, erascrs and 
nibs are imported from Bombay while slates are imported from 
Mysore. 


In assembling and distributing goods, next to the wholesale 
trade centres come the market places and_ periodical 
bazars as they are called, held at different places and on different 
days in the district. In many villages and towns markets are 
periodically held, once or twice a week or on a fixed day or 
days. Fairs and these weekly bazars are complementary to 
each other. 
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The total number of bazars held in the district is about 83. 
The value of the business carried on at these places on the 
bazar day or days shows a wide range from a minimum of 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 50,000. Particular mention may be made of the 
following places where a considerable amount of business is 
transacted viz., Wadgaon (Rs. 50,000) in Hatkanangale taluka, 
Gadhinglaj (Rs. 48,000) in Gadhinglaj taluka, Ghotawade 
(Rs. 10,000) in Radhanagarj taluka and Jaisingpur, Kurundwad 
and Shiro] (Rs. 12,000 each) in Shiro] taluka. 


The following table gives the list of villages and towns where 


such weekly bazars are held together with the days on which 
they are held: — 


TABLE No. 7. 


MaRKET PLacks in KOLHAPUR DISTRICT. 














\ 
. , Name ofthetownorvillage ' Day on which 
Taluka or Mahal. | whero bazar is held. baisr is held. 
| 2 | 3 
| 
Er 
(1) Ajra (1) Aire ‘a ..| Kriday. 
' (2) Bahirewadi, .. ..| Tuesday. 
(3) Uttur r ..| Saturday. 
(2) Bavada .. (1) Tisanji (Salavan) ..| Friday. 
(2) Gagan-bavada ..| Thursday. 
(3) Kusur = ..| Wednesday. 
(4) Dhundavade:; ..| Sunday. 
(5) Palsambe we ..) Tuesday. 
(3) Bhudargad. . ..| (1) Shengaon.. ..| Thursday. 
(2) Gargoti he ..| Wednesday. 
(3) Kadgaon a ..| Friday. 
| (4) Pimpalgaon .. ..| Tuesday. 
; (5) Vasnoli 8 ..| Friday. 
(4) Chandgad .. ..| (2) Kowad an ..{ Thursday. 
; (2) Turkewadi .. ..| Wednesday. 
(3) Dukkarwadi .. ..| Friday. 
(4) Adakur oe ..| Wednesday. 
(5) Hero sa ..| Saturday. 
(6) Kanur £3 ..| Monday. 
(7) Kudnur ats ..| Sunday, 
(8) Naganwadi .. ..) Sunday. 
(9) Chandgad.. ..{ Thursday. 
(5) Gadhinglaj is (1) Gadbinglaj .. ..| Sunduy. 
« (2) Mahagaon .. ..| Monday. 
(3) Halkarni se ..{ Wednosday. 
(4) Nool Kasba .. ..| Saturday. 
(5) Nesari Kasha. ..| Thursday. 
(6) Kaulage 3 ..| Sunday. 
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CHAPTER 8. TABLE No. 7—contd. 
peas. Se o Geka eee ee wee poe oe 
WEEELY Bazanrs. Taluka or Mahal. Name of the town or village 


l 





t 
\ where bazar is beld. 
; 
| 
t 
' 


(8) Hatkanangale .-f (1) Merle 
(2) Rukadi af 
(3) Vadgaon Kasba 
(4) Hatkanangale 
(35) Hupari 
(6) Kumbhoj 
(7) Ichalkaranji .. 
(8) Kini es 
(9) Rendal 
(10) Paragaon : 
(11) Pattan Kadoli 
(12) Alke Kasba .. 


(1) Kapashi 

(2) Mhakve 

(3) Kagal 

(4) Murgud 

(5) Banage oo 
(6) Saravade Bk. 
(7) Shendur 

(8) Shangaon 


(7) Kagal 


(8) Karvir (1) Kolhapur 

(2) Sangrul 

(3) Kandgaon 
(4) Hosur Damala 
(5) Ispurli ; 
(6) Gandhinagar .. 
(7) Kbebwade 

(8) Kodoli 


(1) Kedoli Kasba 

(2) Kale Kasha .. 
(3) Satavo es 
(+) Panhala Kasha 
(5) Bhogaon 

(6) Padal 


(9) Panhalu 


(10) Radhanagari (1) Radhanagari, . 
(2) Sarayado . 
(3) Chotavade .. 
(4) Tavale Kasba 
(5) Dhamod 

(6) Valve Bk. 

(7) Thikpurli.. 
(8) Rashiwado Bk, 


(1) Malkapur 

(2) Kotoli 
(3) Bambavade .. 
(4) Bhedasgaon .. 
(5) Sarud Kagba.. 
(6) Charan 

(7) Kapsbi 


(11) Shubuwadi 


(12) Shirol (1) Shirol Ss 
(2) Kurundwad .. 
(3) Jaisingpur 

(4) Dattawad 

(5) Nandani 


ee a pe er ec eR AS eC A NI a pT A 





Totul ..] (82) 








pa ee 


Day on which 
bazar is held. 


3 


Saturday. 

Thursday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Saturday. 

Sunday- Wednesday. 
Friday. 

Friduy. 

Thursday. 

Tuesday, 
Sunday-Wednesday. 
Saturday. 


Monday. 
Sunday. 
Thuraday. 
Tuesday. 
Monday. 
Triday, 
Wednesday. 
Sunday. 


Sunday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday. 
Tuesday. 
Friday, 
Daily. 
Tuesday. 
Monday. 


Friday. 
Saturday. 
Saturday. 
Sunday. 
Wednesday. 
Monday. 


Sunday. 
Friday. 
Monday. 
Thursday. 
Saturday. 
Saturday. 
Wednesday. 
Tuesday, 


Friday. 
Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Saturday. 
Tuesday. 
Thursday. 
Thursday, 


Saturday. 
Thursday. 
Sunday. 
Wednesday. 
Wednesday. 


LE A ET ET 
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To ELIMINATE UNFAIR PRACTICES IN THE COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS 
of agricultural produce and to provide for better regulation 
of buying and selling of agricultural produce, an effort was 
made in the late twenties and thirties of this century by enacting 
the Bombay Cotton Markets Act in 1927, which was subsequently 
repealed and replaced by the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act. 1939. The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
(1927) and the Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
(1931) both stressed the need for affording facilities and 
protection to the agricultural community in the disposal of 
marketable surplus of agricultural produce by establishing 
a chain of regulated markets. 


“The prosperity of the agriculturists and the success of 
any policy of general agricultural improvement” observed 
the Royal Commission, “depend to a very large degree on the 
facilities which the agricultural community has at its disposal 
for marketing to the best advantage as much of its produce 
as surplus to its own requirements.” Indian agriculturists are 
generally illiterate and traders were_found to be taking undue 
advantage of the illiteracy prevalent among them. Their 
economic condition had also deteriorated on account of the 
“Great Depression” of 1930. To help agriculturists in such 
an unfortunate position, the then Government of Bombay 
enacted in 1939 the Bombay Agricultura] Produce Markets Act, 
which came into force with effect from November, 1939; rules 
under the Act were prepared and finally promulgated in 1941. 


This Act was passed with the avowed object of establishing 
equity in the bargaining power of agriculturists and merchants, 
promoting mutual confidence, preventing malpractices and 
giving a fair deal to the farmers. With these objects in view, 
the legislation sought to regulate the various features of 
agricultural marketing in regulated markets. The broad 
features of the Act are:— 

(1) Clear definition of market charges, reduction of excessive 
charges and prohibition of unauthorised additions to them ; 

(2) Regulation of market practices ; 

(3) Licensing of market functionaries including buyers, 
brokers and weighmen ; 

(4) Use of standard weights and measures ; 

(5) Arrangement and settlement of disputes regarding 
quality, weighment, deductions, etc. ; 

(6) Sale by open auction or open agreement ; 

(7) Appointment of market committees, fully representative 
of growers, traders, local authorities and Government ; 

(8) Arrangement for display of reliable and up-to-date 
market information in the market yard; and 

(9) Control by Government over markets and Market 
Committees. 

(a.0.P.) L-c VE 768—30 
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These objectives are to be achieved by exercising control 
over purchases and sales of agricultural produce in specified 
areas: This control is to be exercised by the Agricultural 
Produce Market Committees, constituted under the Act and 
these are recognised as corporate bodies and given powers to 
levy fees and form a fund to be used for the purposes specified. 
All trade allowances except those that are specifically allowed 
by the rules and bye-laws are prohibited. Power is also taken 
for supersession of market committees that prove incompetent. 
Accordingly the Agricultural Produce Market Committee, 
Kolhapur was constituted on 15th October 1945, and the 
Gadhinglaj Agricultural Produce Market Committee was 
constituted on 27th May 1948. 


The Act provides for establishment of market committees 
consisting of 15 members—seven from agriculturists’ consti- 
tuency, four representing traders, one representing local 
authorities and three Government nominees. It also empowers 
the market committee to_issue licences to and recover licence 
fees from  traders,~.general -commission agents, weighmen, 
hamals and cartmen; to regulate trade practices by fixing 
maximum trade allowances such as brokerage, weighment, 
hamali, ete., to collect cess from general commission agent on 
agricultural produce brought by producers; and to settle 
disputes between traders and traders or traders and 
agriculturists, or both, arising out of quality, containers and 
trade allowances. 


The producers bring cartloads of their produce in the market 
yard ie., in General_Commission Agents’ shops and godowns. 
The General Commission Agent enters the name of the 
owners of produce together with the quantity of each 
commodity brought by them in the arrivals and sales register 
given by the market committee. Cess clerks of the market 
committee collect cess on the produce brought to individual 
General Commission Agent’s shops and godowns for sale. 
The produce is then unloaded and weighed by the licenced 
weighmen in the presence of the seller and General 
Commission Agent. The weights are then entered by the 
weighment slips in triplicate. The first copy is given to the 
seller, the second to the General Commission Agent and the 
third is retained by the office of the market committee. The 
produce is sold by open auction [as specifically mentioned in 
the Act] and not by secret signs and agreement. The 
secretary of the market committee and licenced purchasers 
move from shop to shop of general commission agents holding 
auction during the time of sale. Immediately after the 
bargain is struck, an agreement is entered into and signed 
by the seller, buyer and the commission agent in the presence 
of an official of the market committee. Once the bargain is 
struck, on no account is variation permitted. 
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A copy of the agreement is given to the office of the market 
committee. The buyer then takes delivery of the purchased 
produce on the same day or before 12 noon of the next day 
and pays the amount due to him to the General Commission 
Agent within three days from the date on which the bargain 
is struck. However, it is incumbent on the General 
Commission Agent to make immediate payment to the cultivator 
after deducting all trade allowances, such as commission, 
brokerage, godown rent, insurance, hamali, weighment, etc, 
The Commission Agent takes receipt for payment made to 
the cultivator in triplicate, the original being given to the 
cultivator, duplicate to the market committee office and the 
triplicate retained by the general commission agent. These 
receipts are checked by the staff of the market committee, 
verifying the rates and weights. If there are extra charges in 
the receipts, the market committee sees that they are refunded 
to the cultivator by the General Commission Agent concerned. 


The Market Committee displays prices of the commodities 
ruling in the particular market and-other important markets 
of the State. 


Prior to 1941, there was no Market Department in the State 
of Kolhapur, nor was there any provision for periodical 
inspection of the weights and measures used by merchants, 
‘The attention of the State Government was drawn to this 
question for the first time by the Trade Inquiry Committee 
(1938), with Shri P. C. Patil, as its Chairman. This committee 
recommended that Government should provide for inspection 
of weights and measures and regulate markets in the State. 
It was as a result of these recommendations that the Market 
Department came into existence. 


In 1945, the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939 
was made applicable to the State. The Kolhapur market was 
regulated in accordance with the provisions of the above Act 
from 15th October 1945 and the full-fledged Market Department 
came into existence from Ist June 1946. 


Kolhapur is an important market for Gul and groundnut 
and they’ were regulated under the Kolhapur Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1945. A Market Committee has been 
appointed which works along the lines laid down in the Act 
with effect from the Ist March 1949. 


A market as defined in the Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act, 1939, includes the market proper, a principal 
market yard and a sub-yard, if any. It is in fact a trading 
area in which substantially. homogeneous conditions of supply 
and demand are encouraged. This definition presupposes 
(1) free mobility of the product within a given area so that 
when the price in one part of the market is out of gear in 

(a.0.P,) L-o VE 768~—300 
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relation to the other, there will be a movement into, or out of, 
that part from and to other parts, and (2) easy communications - 
among the potential buyers and sellers in the area so that 
each one of them has an access simultaneously to the market 
information. According to the recommendations of the Expert 
Committee (1955), appointed to review the Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1939, ordinarily there should be 
one market in any given market area for the purpose of 
trading in agricultural commodities regulated under the Act. 
Before determining the market area for any regulated market, 
care should be taken to ensure that such an area is contiguous 
so as not to promote diversion of trade, that there is sufficient 
produce to be marketed and that, there are adequate resources 
for the market committee to enable it to provide reasonable 
facilities for orderly marketing of the agricultural produce. 
In this market area, the control of the market committee 
may be direct where possible and indirect where inevitable, 
depending upon the proximity of the committee’s office and 
the staff at its disposal, but that its control must operate 
throughout the market area) is the essential condition for the 
success of the regulated) market within that area. 


The market area of the Kolhapur Market Committee extends 
to Karvir, Bhudhargad and Radhanagari talukas and Panhala 
mahal. 


Within the market area, there can be several types of 
markets which are but part and parcel of the regulated market. 
Control over the market proper, ie., market yard and the 
place around it will have to be direct. This is really the 
primary wholesale market..where goods are received from 
merchants, who might have purchased the same elsewhere. for 
being marketed. The Act makes it obligatory for every 
market committee to have at least one market yard. It also 
requires that all agricultural produce brought in the market 
must pass through the market yard. The market yard of the 
Kolhapur Market Committee is situated in Shahupuri peth of 
Kolhapur. There are no sub-yards and the market proper 
extends to the area within the municipal limits of Kolhapur 
municipal borough. The market committee has already 
proposed to extend the present market area to Hatkanangale, 
Kagal and Shahuwadi talukas and Gagan-Bavada mahal and 
to open sub-market yards at Vadgaon in Hatkanangale taluka, 
Murgud in Kagal taluka and Malkapur in Shahuwadi taluka 


The income .and expenditure of the Kolhapur Market 
Committee as given in the annual report for the year 1955-56 
reveal that in the year under review there was a deficit to 
the tune of Rs. 7,842-5-9. Income was Rs. 76,142-15-3 and 
expenditure Rs. 83,985-5-0. Similar figures for the years 
1953-54 and 1954-55 show surpluses to the tune of Rs. 36.176-13-10 
and Rs. 40,603-8-0 respectively. The: reason for deficit in the 
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year 1955-56 was that the market committee had to pay 
income-tax of Rs. 31,373-7-0 during that year. (It made 
an appeal to Government to exempt market committees from 
paying income-tax whereupon Government agreed to do so). 
Moreover the committee took a loan of Rs. 5 lakhs in the 
same year for which an expenditure of Rs. 6,893-12-0 was 
incurred by way of registration of documents, registration fee 
and stamp duty. 


A market can successfully function only when there are 
sellers to sell the commodity and buyers to buy the same and 
when they are assisted by a personnel which is required for 
completing the process of buying and selling. A transaction 
is said to be complete only when the buyer agrees to buy and 
the seller agrees to sell at a particular price; the commodity 
is weighed ; and the sale note showing the description of the 
commodity, its weight, price and the market charges deductable 
therefrom is delivered to the seller and the cash due to the 
seller is paid against the delivery of goods. 


Agriculturists (ie. the sellers), though at liberty to sell 
their produce directly to the buyer (ie. traders), generally 
employ an agent to act on their behalf and to conduct the 
transaction, as the act of sale requires some experience. These 
middlemen may be sellers or buyers, may be either commission 
agents ie., adatyas, or brokers i.e, dalais, Their main job is 
to study the needs of the buying trade, assemble goods and 
sort them, and regulate the flow of goods. 


The trader, as defined under the) Act-is a person buying or 
selling agricultural produce as principal. These traders fall 
into four categories, viz. ‘A’ class traders who buy in 
a market yard and sell in the yard. ‘B’ class traders who 
act only as commission agents in the market yard or sub-yards, 
‘C’ class traders who buy anywhere in the market area 
excepting the market yard and sub-yard and sell only in the 
market yard and sub-yard and ‘D’ class traders who buy 
anywhere in the market area but sell only to consumers. But 
all the four categories were not functioning in the market area 
in 1955-56. 


The two other important functionaries ane weighmen and 
hamals. The job of the former iseto weigh the goods when 
the seller agreed to sell them at a particular price. In 
executing this weighmen discharge an important function in 
as much as the correctness of the weight is the first safeguard 
for the seller to get full value for his produce. Regulated 
commodities are weighed by them for which they get 
remuneration from the agriculturists, ie, the sellers. In 
1955-56 rates of remuneration were Re. 0-0-3 per “ gul rawa” and 
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Re. 0-0-9 per two groundnut bags; and hamali was Re. 0-0-6 
per gul rawa and Re. 0-0-6 per groundnut bag. Weighment is 
done on the premises of general commission agents who supply 
weighmen with standardized weights and measures and 
a balance. It is incumbent upon the agents to supply weights 
and measures according to the provisions of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act. 


The other functionaries in the market are composed of 
a heterogenous group playing a secondary role in connection 
with the transfer of goods from one place to another or from 
one person to another. They include cartmen and other transport 
operators. Their contribution to the successful functioning of 
a regulated market is indirect. 


The objectives of a well organised market can be 
served only when those participating in the market behave 
properly. The Expert Committee, appointed in 1955 by the 
Government of Bombay to review the working of the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, particularly emphasized 
this point. The success or failure of a market depends 
mainly on the behaviour of the market functionaries. Though 
agricultural producers are users of the market, they act 
through the General Commission Agents, and as such, it is 
these agents who are the main market functionaries who can 
make or mar a market. The regulation of their entry and 
control over their behaviour, therefore, require special 
attention. 


The qualifications of market functionaries would depend 
upon the nature of the function. The General Commission 
Agent is the mainstay of the market, because as an agent to 
the seller, he is the custodian of the goods belonging to his 
principal and he is responsible for making payment to him. 
He is also expected to furnish a manifesto of the number of 
packages and their size, grade and quality, to the market 
committee and render the best service to the seller. To 
discharge the last function? he must be in close touch with 
the market mechanism. To qualify himself for the job, 
a Commission Agent must have sufficient financial resources to 
finance his business, must have a shop where goods can be 
inspected and auction-sale can be held, a godown where the 
produce can be stored, and weights, etc. 
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The Expert Committee have recommended that the basic 
qualification for allowing a person to function as ‘A’ and/or 
‘B’ class trader should be an assurance to the market 
committee of his financial solvency and the guarantee that it 
would be maintained during the period he is allowed to 
function in the market, and his ability to maintain proper 
equipment, viz, a shop, a godown, stamped weights and 
measures and personnel to help him. They have further 
recommended that the conditions of solvency should be 
applicable to the other class of traders as well and should 
include his past conduct of a trader, his undertaking to conform 
to the provisions of the Act and the directions of the market 
committee and his capacity for the experience in trading. 


Now a days, there is a tendency on the part of traders to 
work as commission agents. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture and the Bombay’ Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee and several other committees have pointed out in 
the past the danger of one person being allowed to play a dual 
role. The two functions are in a way complementary 
to each other, but what is undesirable is the process of merging 
one class of business with the other and it should not be 
allowed to thrive to the detriment of the market. In the 
main, when a commission agent selling goods on behalf of 
others is also a seller of his own goods, there is every likelihood 
that he will sell his goods first. To that extent the dual 
role inflicts injury on the sellers, i.e., the agriculturists, who 
appoint him as agent. Secondly, when he is an agent of 
a seller and also of a buyer, especially on behalf of a trader, 
in the same transaction, he may buy cheaper and sell dearer 
and charge his commission to both parties. These evils have 
got to be checked. The Expert Committee has therefore 
recommended that no commission agent (‘B’ class trader) 
should be allowed to act as an agent for two parties in the 
same transaction, nor should he be allowed to buy goods as 
a principal when he is himself the agent of the seller. 


The following table gives the number of licence-holders in 
the Kolhapur Agricultural Produce Market Committee for the 
years 1950-51 to 1955-56. These include (1) general commission 
agents, (2) ‘A’ and ‘B’ class traders, (3) combined licences 
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CHAPTER 8. comprising ‘A’ class traders and general commission agents 
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kh ma mere TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF LICENCE-HOLDERS IN KOLHAPUR 
Other Functionaries. MaRKET COMMITTEE FOR THE YEARS 1950-51 To 1955-56. 


a | | | 


1951-52 | 1952-53 | 1953-54 





Types of Licencees. | 1960-51 


re De ne renee mn | er | a ee 


! 


1954-55 | 1955.56, 





| 
| 
| 


to 


General Commission Agents 18 110 

No. 1 (Having dealings 

exceeding 8,000 Gu) Rawas 

and Groundnut bags in the i 

year. The limit was, ‘ ; : 

10,000 in 1951-62). i | : 
| 








{ 
i 
| 
249 118 | 133 
| 
H 
i 


| 
| 
General Commission Agents| 30° | 05 
No. 2 (Having dealinga| 
upto 8,000 and below Gul 
Rawas and Groundnut 
bagsinthe year. The limit 
was 10,000 in 1951-52), 


57 





General Commission Agenta 
No, 3 n. p. ‘A’ Class 
Traders No. 1 (Havii 
dealings exceeding 8,00 
Gul Rawas and Groundnut 
bags in tho year. The limit 
10,000 in 1951-52). 


‘A’ Claas Tradera No. 2 PE OBO Ge ats 32 27 16 
(Having dealings 8,000 and | | 
oe 

i 





33 


Qn 


61 | 9 7 








} 
| 
| 
| 
2 72 
tga | 
| H i 
| 
} 
| i 
214 | 130 | e be “ 
| | 
| 


below Gul Rawas and 
Groundnut bags in the 
year. The limit was 
10,000 in 1951-52). 








i 
“A? Class Traders No. 8 | 156 198 
$ 


Combined licence holders— 48 65 97 
GencralCommission Agents 


i 
i 
i 
and‘ A’ Clasatraders, : 
| 











to 
- 
- 


1 


| 
81 | 85 | 84 


| 


80 15 87 


‘B’ Class Traders 7 | 9 
Weighmen , | 








The following tables give figures of arrivals and sales of 
regulated commodities—Gul and groundnut: — 
(1) giving figures of arrivals and sales of gul rawas and 
groundnut bags in the Kolhapur market, for the years, 
1947-48 to 1955-56, 
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(2) gi®ing figures of arrivals of gul and groundnut in the CHAPTER 8. 
market area of Karvir, Bhudhargad and Radhanagari talukas Trade. 


and Panhala mahal for the years 1951-52 to 1955-56: — REGULATED 
Pied bape 

cibapur 

TABLE No. 9. Agricultural 


Produce Marketa 
TABLE SHOWING ARRIVALS AND SALES OF REGULATED COMMODITIES Committee. 














IN THE KOLHAPUR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE MARKET Puech 
CoMMITTEE, 
ase Gul Rawas. oe Groundnut bags. 7 
(Arrivals). | (Sales). “| (Arrivals). (Arrivals). | (Sales). 
Ip | SS 
1947-48 | 26,40,434 Pe Bers 93,019 | 
1948-49 ‘ 19,43,405 | 2,05,146 | 
1949-50 16,62,673 vee} 8,028,976 | 
1950-51 | 21,216,719 | 3,02,858 | 
1951-52 !  $8,98,382 3,16,150 | 
1952-53 +, 20,064,059 | 2,96,056 | 
1953-54 a 18,909,462 | 18,389,330. |  2,23,219 | 2,03,313 
1954-55 ol 33,06,964 32,92,036'' | 2,209,751 | 2,29,658 
1955-56 | 35,65,043 | 35,61,588 | 2,55,804 | 2,55,710 
a 
TABLE No. 10. 


TABLE SHOWING ARRIVALS OF REGULATED COMMODITIES IN SUB-YARDS 
at KARVIR, RADHANAGARI, BHUDHARGAD TALUKAS AND 
PanuHataA MAHAL. 

















| Karvie Taluka. Radhanagari Bhudhargad Panhala 
| Taluka. Taluka, Mahal. 
Year,  |——---. -- _———-|+ - | —_—_— 
Gul rag | Gui | Ground-| Gul !Ground-} Qul | Ground: 
Rawas. nut Rawas.| nut Rawas. nut /Rawas. nut 
bags bags. bags. bugs. 
4 5 6 v4 8 9 








1952-53 ..) 12,048 | 11,789 | 6,204 | 2,405 3,863 | 3,696 | 4,450 | 6,900 


1953-54 ,,; 9,295 | 10,961 | 5,482 | 3,221 3,060 | 5,035 | 7,380 
1954.55 ../ 11,586 | 10,856 | 5,809 | 2,875 
i 1 

1955-56 .. 12,687 | 10,849 | 6,212 | 2.741 


3,654 ' 4,048 | 5,383) 7,251 








Md 
1951-52 .. 12,658 | 11,417 | 6,621 3,082 3,864 | 3,627 | 5,367 | 7,217 


3,925 | 4,313 | 4,313 | 7,207 
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REGunarep 
Markers. 
The Kolhapur 
Agricultural 
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Exports from 
Kolhapur. 
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The Kolhapur market is the biggest market for gul in 
Maharashtra State. The average turnover of this regulated 
commodity is Rs. 5 crores. Gul rawas are exported by 
railway wagons and by motor trucks, although the latter are 
more expensive. 


Export of gul to Gujarat area constitutes the bulk of exports, 
on an average 42 per cent. of this total. The arrivals of 
gul rawas increased from 20,55,000 in 1952-53 to 32,96,668 
in 1955-56 and the export to Gujarat from 8,42,000 in 1952-53 
to 15,00,000 (454 per cent.) in 1955-56, 


The following table gives figures of export of gul rawas from 
Kolhapur to various areas viz. Gujarat, Bombay, Karnatak, 
Konkan, Kathiawar (Saurashtra), etc.:— 
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CHAPTER 8. Under Section 11 of the Act, every market committee is 


Trade. empowered to levy fees on agricultural produce brought and 


Rxevuaten sold by licencees in the market area. The Kolhapur Market 


Marxzrs. Committee has levied the following cess ad valorem:— 
py 
cu a. 
Produce Markets Rs. As. Ps, 
Phurony am Gul—one cart load of 24 rawas ... ja De 2). 0 
Groundnut—one cart load of 16 bags (un- 0 2 0 
shelled). 


Groundnut—one cart load of 8 bags (shelled)... 0 2 0 


The market cess on gul and groundnut both shelled and 
unshelled collected by the market committee for the last 
five years is given below: — 


Rs. As. Ps. 

Year. 
1951-52 ae oe ... 20,881 6 3 
1952-53 oe a ... 13,254 15 0 
1953-54 ot Ss .. 42,123 1 9 
1954-55 Sh hist ... 19,580 12 3 
1955-56 ae Oats .. 21,100 5 3 


Prices of regulated Prices in the Kolhapur market naturally reflect the general 
ities, price trend in the country. 


The following table gives the prices for the quinquennium 
1951-52 to 1955-56: — 
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CHAPTER 8. Gul was a controlled commodity from October 1950 and so 
hor the maximum rates were fixed by Government. But since 1951 
Recttaren the actual rate prevalent in the market was less than the 
Mazznts.  controlled_rate due to the increase in arrivals of gul in the 
Seay market. The price of gul went down because of a favourable 
Produce Marketa season. Similar was the case with groundnut which was not 
e Committee. , controlled. At the beginning of 1954-55 season, prices were 
rhces of regulated Higher but afterwards there was a decline which had 
an unhealthy effect on agriculturists. The year 1955-56 saw in 
the beginning a fall in prices, then stabilisation at a level and 
again an upward trend. The average price was Rs. 14-1-0 and 
Rs. 14-13-0 for gul and groundnut respectively, per Bengali 
maund. In January the level of price of gul and groundnut 
was at a peak level viz., Rs. 22-40 and Rs. 19-6-0 respectively, 

but afterwards there was a slight decline. 


Storage Facilities. The better functioning of a regulated market depends to 
a certain extent on the facilities available for storing the 
regulated commodities brought by sellers, often from a distance. 
There was only one licensed warehouse in the Kolhapur market 
owned by the Shetkari Sahakari Sangh Ltd., Kolhapur, but it 
was turned into 9 godown. It has a capacity io store 
32,000 gul rawas at a time. In 1955-56 there were about 
300 hired godowns owned by traders and general commission 
agents. The market committee did not own any godown or 
ware-house. 


Credit Facilities. There are ten co-operative banks in Kolhapur and merchants 
obtain loans on the security of goods. The rate of interest 
charged is about 9 per cent. 


eae va: a As stated in the report, the Committee experienced much 

‘ difficulty in the administration of the Act on account of want 

of a separate enclosed market yard. A vigilant watch over the 

working of the market operators could not be kept, as the 

present yard is scattered. The trading in gul and arrivals of 

commodities in large volumes in the peak period has created 

another difficulty of sales by open auction. The market 

committee in 1955-56 had in its possession, 97 acres 

35 gunthas of land on the Poona-Bangalore Road and about 

27 acres.of Government land are proposed to be handed over 

to the committee and when that is done the Committee hopes 

to provide facilities such asa cattle shed, drinking water 
facilities etc. 


Government has appointed an ad-hoc Gul Market Yard 
Construction Committee for the purpose of carrying out various 
plans of development and construction work of the market yard. 
This committee intended to develop the yard completely by 
constructing all buildings and godowns required by traders. 
The market committee has obtained a loan of Rs. 5 lakhs from 
Government for the construction of a gur market at Kolhapur. 
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Rates prevailing in the markets of Sangli, Baramati, 
Shrirampur, Karad, Tasgaon, etc., are received and the same 
are exhibited on the notice board for information to the various 
functionaries in the market. 


The Government of India permitted Andhra and Madras 
States to export gul to foreign countries. The Market 
Committee of Kolhapur tried its best to secure such a licence 
because Kolhapur gul is considered to be the best in the whole 
State. The permission to this effect was granted in 1954. 


The Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Gadhinglaj 
was constituted under the Kolhapur Government Notification 
No. MK-GD/47, dated 15th November 1947, as per Kolhapur 
Markets Act, 1945. After the merger of Kolhapur State into 
the then State of Bombay in 1949, the market area of the 
Gadhinglaj Market Committee was notified under notification 
No. P.M.A- 6253, dated 18th July 1954, for regulation of 
agricultural produce—-gul, groundnut (shelled and unshelled) 
and chillics. The Bombay Agricultural Produce Market Act, 
1939, was applied to the market area from 1949. 


Area of operation of the Gadhinglaj Market Committee is 
Gadhinglaj taluka, 37 villages of Kagal taluka and Ajra mahal. 
The principal market yard is situated in the “ Pirajirao Peth” 
of Gadhinglaj. There is no sub-yard. 


Income and expenditure figures of the Committee as given 
in the annual report for the year 1955-56 reveal that in the 
year under review there was a surplus to the extent of 
Rs. 3,885-14-0. 


Income and expenditure figures for the last four years given 
below will give a clear picture about the working of this market 
committee: — 


Year. Income. | Expenditure, l Surplus, 





BE eS Sols Ee a dl oth 
Rs. As. Ps. 3 Rs. As. Ps. | Rs. As. Ps. 
1952-53 14,520 2 9 9,453 9 9 | 5,066 9 0 
1953-54 a 13,084 10 6 10,734 6 8 3,250 4 3 
1954-55 ed 18,457 0 9 10,583 & 3 5,873 8 6 


1955-56 16,029.10 3 | 123,143812 3: 3,885 14 0 


' | 
a en Oe ool 
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The table given below gives the number of licence-holders 
in the Market Committee. These include general commission 
agents (‘A’ and ‘B’ classes) traders (‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ classes) 
and weighmen for the years 1951-52 to 1955-56: — 


TABLE No. 13. 


TABLE SHOWING MARKET FUNCTIONARIES IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
Propuce Marker COMMITTEE, GADHINGLAJ FOR THE 
YEARS 1951-52 To 1955-56. 


1951-52 | 1952-53 | 1053-54 | 1954-55 





Market Functionaries. 





1955-56 








General Commiasion Agents. 





‘A’ Class,—Traders having business 20 | 21 
of moro than 200 oarts of each of 
tho regulated commodities. 


: 23 | 16 15 
‘B’ Class.—Having business of - 16 | 21 19 


12 ll 
than 200 carts of each of the regu- 
lated commodities. 

Traders ‘ A’ Class.—Having business 
of more than 200 carts of oach.of 
the regulated commodities. : 

Traders ‘ B’ Class.—Traders. having Ia i 50 44 
business less than 200 carts of each 
of the regulated commodities. 

Traders‘ 0’ Class.—Traders allowed] 242 178 169 
to purchase in tho market area 
except market proper and sell on : 1 


18 18 14 17 23 
the market yards or in the market | 











areas, ; 
Weighmen ty Ke 9 7 6 7 1 6 





The following two tables show the figures of arrivals of 
regulated commodities, viz. gul, groundnut (shelled and 
unshelled) in the Gadhinglaj.market yard and sub-yards at 
Halkarni, Ajra and Murgud. Table No. 14 gives figures of 
arrivals and sales of regulated commodities in the Gadhinglaj 
market yard and table No. 15 shows figures of arrivals at 
sub-yards of Halkarni, Ajra and Murgud: — 


TABLE No. 14. 


TABLE SHOWING ARRIVALS AND SALES OF REGULATED COMMODITIES 
IN THE GADHINGLAJ MAKET FOR THE 
yeaRS 1951-52 To 1955-56. 


“Groundnut bags | 























| Gul Rawas, | — (Shelled and Chillies bags. 
Yoar. ; Unshelled). 

Arrivals, | Sales. | Arrivals. Sales. Arrivals. | Sates. a 
1951-52 . | 1,52,462 | 1,44,456 | 1,01,200 | 1,01,086 | 7,420 7,318 
1952-53 a | 84,384 84,384 81,806 81,806 3,230 3,230 
1953-54 oe 83,400 : $2,234 72,353 72,204 1,606 1,606 
1954-55 1,47,371 1,47,511 1,05,587 | 1,05,731 7,566 | 7,557 
1955-56 1,73,450 | 1,73,404 | 92,646 91,996 16,875 | 17,542 








EAT AT SEO NEAT TET Aa TET PIS I SL ELLIE NES RIEL NEL DS TEI DE LE CLIT LD EET 
N.B.—Prepared from the Annua] Reports of the Agricultural Produce Market 
Committee, Gadhinglaj. 
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TABLE No. 15. CHAPTER 8, 
Trade. 
STATEMENT SHOWING ARRIVALS OF REGULATED COMMODITIES IN Requbarep 
HALKARNI, AJRA AND MuRGup SUB-YARDS FOR THE é apne es 
2 adhinglaj Marke 
years 1951-52 To 1955-56. Eames. 
ew gy Pe a ee ag a oe Gig ras So, a Agee le oe age! Market 
Halkarni. Ajra. Murgud. Functionaries. 
Year. ee a a | eee 
Gal Ground- Chillies | Gul. | Gul Ground. 
Rawas. | nut bags. bags. Rawas. { nut bags, 
| 
1951-32 |) 18084, 14,410 2,922 | 14,956 678 2,762 
1952-53 - 4,143 6,843 256 11,185 
1953-54 PA 6,818 8,066 317 10,151 
| 
1954-55 7 4,860 10,009 796 | 18,649 | 
| | t i 
1955-56 2 1,744 9,799 710 | 12,986 | 











a ee 
N.B.—Prepared from the Annual Reports of the Agricultural Produce Market 
Committee, Cadhinglaj. 


Market cess obtaining in this market, under the Act, is shown 
below: — 


Rs. As, Ps, 
(1) Gul oe ~ 0 0 2 (per lump). 
(2) Groundnut : “QO 2 (per bag). 
(3) Chillies ee .. 0 1 0 (per Bod). 
(4) Chillies 0 0 4 (per bag). 


Cess collected by the Market Committee for two years is 
shown below : — 











Name of the Regulated commodity. 1954-35. 1955-56. 
ae a ea, Si ree aa ak S| Sees es 
Rs. As. Ps, Rs. As, Ps. 
1 Gul whe a 1,536 9 3) 1,807 4 0 
2. Groundnut és mH 1,101 5 9 | 957 15 3 
3. Chillies ” ai 157 10 0 | 350 14 0 
Total .. 2,795 9 0 | 3,116 1 3 





eg a ae a a a a a SE I RN SE LT NY ET a 


(a.0.2.) L-c VE 768—31 
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In addition to the market cess, other market charges such as 
commission, hamali, etc., are levied by the market committee. 
PREYS are as under: — 














Charges. ! Gul. ' Gr oundnut, nt | Ch Chillies. 
: \ eats 
ee rad ea ade py Sh Sto 
| | 
' Rs, As. Pay Re. As, Ps.| Rs, As. P 
Commission per Rupee ies . 003, 00383 ! 0 0 8 
! I 
Hamali per Rawa Se . Ob 4! 
| : | 
Do, per Bag ak or babies — G6 0 B+ OV B 
Do. per Bod ok ds dees SS ace v 1 0 
: | 
Weighment per Rawa Pe yf) 8 0 3! 
fs 
Do. per Bag hes ek Seed © O 0D 445 0 UO 4d 
: i 
\ 1 I 
Do. per Bod ie ari ee ! we Soh ; 0 UY 


| ; \ 

In the following two tables, an attempt is made to show 
wholesale and retail prices and those during harvest time and 
off-season in the Gadhinglaj market in respect of regulated 
commodities. Table No. 16 shows wholesale and retail prices 
of gul, groundnut and chillies and table No. 17 shows prices 
during the harvest time and those during off-season. The 
classification—' A’, ‘B’, ‘C’ and ‘D’ is explained here: — 


‘A’ Farm Price ... Price which the producer gets 
for the sale of his produce 
at his farm. 


‘B’ Primary Wholesale Price at which the wholesaler 
Price. purchases from the producer 
in bulk or at the auction 

in an assembling market. 


‘C’ Secondary Wholesale Price at which a wholesaler 
Price. or retailer purchases from 
another wholesaler in the 

assembling market. 


‘D’ Retail Price ... Price at which the ultimate 
consumer purchases from 
the retailer. 
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TABLE No. 16. 























CHAPTER 8. 
STATEMENT SHOWING WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES IN THE Trade. 
GADHINGLAJ MARKET. Bevias=D 
‘. . AEKETS. 
eta 7 7 (Prices in Re. per B. Md.) Gadhinglaj Market 
wie - a ar ee ~{ | i Committee. 
; | Wholesale Prices. | Retail. Prices of regulated 
q a prices. commodities. 
Year. ; Month. Variety. —— 
1 [2 3 
j : B i C n 
; i | 
ii 2 ar | 4 5 6 
- oe ee —— -o. elias 
Gul, 


| Rs. As. Ps.( Rs. As. Ps.| Re. As. Ps. 





1950-51 wat November 1950 to} No, 1? 18 12 0] 20 0 0] 20 8 Wu 
April 1961. 
May 1951 to October Sy 23 8 0/25 0 0) 25 8 OU 
1 19ST, | 
1958-54 = ..| November 1953 to} No, 1 25 2 0/26 4 0127 0 ¥ 
April 1954. 








May 1054 10 October nt [28 6 0} 24 0 vu] 248 0 
1934, 
1954-55 .,j, November 1954 tw, Noo} fF 31 8 0} 12 4 0) 13 0 0 
April 1965. | 
May 1955 to ee 4 1222°50!113 8 O| 14 0 0 
T1955, 











finer ee ee 


Gr oundnuts. 


: 
: 
| 























t 
1950-51 Novernbur 1950 tu a }18 6 0} 20 0 0; 21 0 0 
March 1951. 
Apri] 1951 to October 20°00) 21 uv 0] 21 8 UV 
9st. { 
1953-54 ..| November 1953 to hig g 0} 18 0 of 19 0 o 
March 1954. | 
April 1954 to October 16 8 VU} 16 0 OF 16 0 UO 
1954. | 
1964-55 ..) November 1054 = to j 10 8 Of11 0 OJ 2) 8 OU 
March 1955. | | i 
April 1955 to August es P32 8 OF 1222 Of 112 vu 
1955. 1 
Chiillies. | 
1950-51 November | 1950 toy. i125 0 0,130 0 0/135 0 U 
| January 1951. ( 
| May 1951 to September ne 140 0 0/145 0 O} 160 O ¥ 
1951, 
i 1 
1953-54 «= ..}, November 1953 tol, ao © v}120 0 01125 0 Oo 
| January 1954. 1 
May 1954 to September; fh pre 0 0/105 0 0/107 0 0 
10d. 1 : 
' 
1964-55 i November 1954 to Jaa- 155 v 0160 0 O16 0 0 
1 uary 1955. | | i 
| May 1965 to September aa | 60 U 0 i 62 S 0; G5 0 0 
{ 1955. \ i 
] 








B — Primary wholesale price. 
2. © — Secondary wholesale price. 
3. D— Retail price. 


(G.c.P.) L-c Vf 768—3lu 
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As stated in the report of the committee, the price of gul 
in 1955-56 was higher in the beginning of the season at Rs. 14-0-0 
to Rs. 16-15-0 per Bengali maund, but afterwards it declined 
to Rs. 10-0-0 and again rose to Rs. 15-0-0 and remained steady 
till the end of the season. Prices for groundnut and chillies 
were low in the beginning but by January 1956, there was 
an upward trend maintained till the end of the season. Due 
to this rise in prices, agriculturists as well as traders were 
benefited. In the beginning of the season groundnut prices 
were Rs. 9-0-0 to Rs. 10-4-0 per B. Md. and increased up to 
Rs. 19-2-0 during the season. Chillies prices were in the 
beginning Rs. 35-00 to Rs. 60-0-0 per B. Md. but later on 
increased up to Rs. 83-12-0. Thus it can be said that there 
were no major ups and downs in gul prices but there was 
a substantial increase in prices of chillies. 


There are no licensed warehouses in this market but there 
are 80 godowns in the yard out of which only six are built 
(pucca) while the rest_are.used as godowns for the purpose of 
storing agricultural produce by the general commission agents 
and traders, on hire basis. 


Local banks help the dealers by advancing against goods at 
the rate of 44 to 55 per cent. of current market prices. 


The municipality levied octroi charges on the regulated 
commodities brought in the market for sale. The charges were 
levied at a flat rate of one anna per maund. This rate worked 
out to:— 


Rs. As. Ps. 
(1) for one cart load of gul a . 21 2 0 
(2) for one cart load of groundnut ... . 1 0 0 


Traders and general commission agents in Gadhinglaj market 
suffer considerable inconvenience for want of a branch office 
or an out-agency of the Southern Railway in the Peth and 
have to contact Sankeshwar, nine miles away for transport 
facilities, 


Regulation of markets alone does not secure full significance 
unless they are served by efficient ancillary co-operative 
marketing societies. Regulated markets indirectly help 
agriculturists to secure a fair deal for their produce by 
eliminating malpractices and establishing healthy trade tradi- 
tions, while marketing co-operatives owned by the farmers 
being free from profit motive are expected to be superior to 
any individual trader in their role as commission agents. It is 
the policy of the Government to give loans and subsidies to 


“co-operative societies, particularly to the marketing and multi- 


purpose societies, to enable them to construct godowns for 
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affording storage facilities to the cultivators’. In 1955-56, 
fifteen societies in the district were advanced Government and 
project loans to the tune of Rs. 65,171 for the construction of 
godowns. There were five marketing societies in the district 
in 1954-55. One more for Radhanagari taluka was registered 
in 1955-56. Since sale uniong at Kolhapur experienced great 
difficulty in disposing of gul in 1954-55, some leading marketing 
societies decided that they should have more” shops for 
co-operative institutions. Hight more shops of co-operative 
societies were opened in the Kolhapur Market. The total 
number of shops opened by co-operative societies was 
12 excluding that of Varna Valley Purchase and Sale Union. 


The following table illustrates the extent to which co-operative 
institutions have received the agricultural produce of the total 
arrivals in different markets: — 


TABLE No. 18. 


ARRIVALS OF REGULATED COMMODITIES IN CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
FOR 1954-55. anp 1955-56) 








Total Total Number 
Arrivals Arrivals of Co- 
Year. Commodity. in the in Ob- operative |Per cent, 
Market. operative shops. 
Societies. 
a se Sel eee | ae es es Sen en 
| 
I. Gadhinglaj Market. 
1954-55 .-| (1) daggery rawas, — 1,50,247 40,272 2 26 
(2) Groundnut bags 13,315 8,820 2 7 
(3) Chillies bags .. 7,557 859 2 a 
IL. Kolhapur Market. 
1954-55 ..| (1) Jaggery rawas.} 24,80,912 232,345 2 9h 
(2) Groundnut bags; 2,58,460 1,737 2 6 
1955-56 = ..1 T, (1) Jaggery rawas.;  1,71,927 51,896 2 30 
(2) Groundnut bags 89,826 6,162 2 64 
(3) Chillies bags .. 15,920 1,775 2 1k 
iTE. (1) daggery rawas.| 26,66,135 3,638,812 12 14 
(2) Groundnut bags} 287,853 3,205 12 ] 











| EE ee a eT RS LALA ET VEER ec eI ERE ESDP AAI ET LG SIE SETLIST IIS OE RIESE LEIS LES DG LENA OER TENE TOLER, 
1(1) Annual Administration Report on the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 


Act, 1939 for the year 1954-55, (2) Working of Co-operative Societies in Kolhapur 


District for the year 1955-56 (Obtained from the Office of Assistant Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies). Working of Co-operative Societies in Kolhapur District 
(Assistant Registrar’s Rep ort 1955-56). 
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CHAPTER 8. The following table shows figures of arrivals and sales in 
Trade respect of gul and groundnut handled by co-operative societies 

Co-opzrative in the Kolhapur market:— 

INSTITUTIONS. 


TABLE No. 19. 


ACTIVITIES OF CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTIONS FUNCTIONING 
in Kotpapur Marker (1956). 




















| 
Arrivals Sales, 
Name of the Co-operative Society. Commodity.  |——-—---—-—_|-- — 
B, Mds. B. Mds. 
1. ShetkariSahakariSangh Lid. ..| Gul “i 74,072 67,844 
Groundnut .. 798 ° 798 
2, Karvir Taluka Shetkari Sahakari] Gui es 37,596 37,428 
Sangh Ltd. | Groundnut ., 1,296 1,296 
3. Varna Valley Sahakari Sangh Ltda. ! Gul og 17,249 17,395 
| Groundnut... 2,392 2,349 
4, Shri Ram Vividha KaryakariSahe-| Gul és 10,816 10,816 
kari Society, Unlimited. Groundnut. | 78 78 
5, Radhanagari Petha Shetkar} Saha-| Gul os 72,623 70,552 
kari Bank Ltd. | Groundnut... 238 218 
| | 
6. Sadoli Khalasa Gram Vividha| Gul | 48,975 50,203 
Sahakari Society, Unlimited. Groundnut ., 46 46 
7. Jaybind Gram Vividha cause Gul se 16,361 16,361 
Sahakari Society Ltd, Groundnut an 
8. Shri Hanuman Gram Vividha Kar-| Gul “a 18,271 18,271 
yakari Society, Unlimited. Groundnut ., 8) 
9. Jay Bhavani Gram Vividha Kar-} Gul te 57,923 57,923 
yakari Society, Unlimited. Groundnut lie 
10, Murgud Sahakari Bank Ltd, .-| Gul Ay 31,217 31,217 
Groundnut 
1. The Kolhapur Co-operative Whole-} Gul = 30, bib 30,021 
sale Society. Groundnut ., 25 
12, Hatkanangale Taluka Sahakari} Gul a 18,960 18,960 
Kharedi-Vikri Sangh Ltd. Groundnut .. 2,581 2,581 
18. Radhanagari Taluka Kharedi-Vikri} Gul a 29,708 29,558 
Sangh Ltd. Groundnut ; 


SS a A I EE PL EE EO ST TE Fe a IRENE LS ETT, 
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There were only two co-operative institutions functioning in 
the Gadhinglaj market dealing in regulated commodities. They 
were: (1) The Gadhinglaj Taluka Kharedi-Vikri Sahakari 
Sangh Ltd.; and (2) The Shetkari Sahakari Sangh Ltd., 
Kolhapur Branch, Gadhinglaj. The volume of business done 
by these two institutions in the capacity of general commission 
agents is given below :— 


J. GapHINGLAy TaLuKa KHAREDI-VIKRI SAHAKARI 




















Sanco Lp. 
| 1954-55. | 1955-56, 
Commodity — in cel om en rioters 

Arrivals, Sales. | Arrivals. Sales. 
Sa oh et Nis cad re eS ek NN ees ee pe 
Gul rawas - .. 36,397 | 37,267 | 48,198 | 48,093 
Groundnut bags .. oan 4,449 4,577 } 3,213 3,226 
Chillies bags ee end 544 H 535 | 1,740 1,740 

| i 





II. SHeTKART SAHAKARI SaNGH Lip., KoLHAPUR-GADHINGLAJ 








BRANCH. 
1954-55. 1955-56. 

Commodity. ee, eS oe ee ee 
Arrivals. Sales. | Arrivals. Sales. 

en ee eee Pee ee id ore! Ss ee a ene — ewe pee! Sara re A ar 
Gul rawas ¥ ad 4,002 1) 3,942 | 3,382 3,505 
Groundnut bags .. es 4,1 10h aoe i, | 2,906 2.508 
Chillies bags. = a 33 | 106 | 106 

i ' | 





a ee ek 

These two co-operative organisations, functioning as general 
commission agents, rendered good service to the agriculturists. 
The total average of annual agricultural produce marketed by 
them in 1955-56 came to 19°6 per cent. of the total arrivals in 
the Gadhinglaj Market Yard. 


VILLAGE SHOPKEEPERS occupy an important place in the 
organization of retail trade in the villages of a district. Almost 
every village has one or more shopkeepers who provide the 
inhabitants with their day to day requirements. 


Table No. 19 shows the estimated number of shops in villages 
and non-municipal towns of Kolhapur district. These shops 
deal in grocery, cloth, pan-bidi, tobacco, leather-works, stationery 
and other articles, medicines etc. but a majority of them are 
grocery shops. Included in them are also a few hotels. 


There are twelve talukas and mahals in the district having 
a total of 1,078 villages and non-municipal towns. Taking the 
district as a whole, there were four shops per village on 
an average. It would be clear from the table that Shirol taluka 
had the highest average number of shops, viz., 28 compared to 
the number of villages, followed by Hatkanangale taluka where 
the average was 14 per village. Particular mention may he 
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made of following places where there was a great concentration 
of shops. Udgaon (Shirol taluka)—373, Kagal (Kagal 
Taluka)—121, Gadhinglaj (Gadhinglaj taluka}—-108, Gargoti 
(Bhudargad taluka)}—100, Malkapur (Shahuwadi taluka)—96 
and Kale Kasaba (Panhala Mahal)—85. 


Except grain which he buys from local producers, the village 
shopkeeper brings his stock-in-trade from large towns with 
which he has established business relations and from where 
possibly he can get credit facilities. 


His stock-in-trade includes grain, groceries, oils, gul, spices, 
cocoanuts, washing-soap, tea, tobacco, betelnut, chillies and 
other innumerable articles, though in small quantities, required 
by people for their daily use. Articles are purchased mostly 
on cash but in some cases customers are allowed a running 
account to be settled periodically. Thus the shop-keeper also 
in a way ‘acts as a small money-lender. Shop-keepers have 
usually a place of business in the centre of the village or town. 
The smaller shop-keeper moves from one place to another 
within a radius of ten to fifteen miles of his shop to ‘buy and 
sell his articles. 


The following table shows the taluka-wise account of the 


dispersal of shops in Kolhapur district (1955-56): —~ 

















TABLE No. 20. 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE DISPERSAL OF SHOPS IN Ko.uarur 
DISTRICT. 
Bebe een ew eh Soe 3S 
Name of Taluka or Petw: | Number of Number of 
| villages. ops, 
1. Ajra ra S4 Se 79 144 
2, Bavada a a4 oe 76 136 
3. Bhudargad nh a a 96 261 
4, Chandgad a a o3'f 130 172 
5. Gadhinglaj a ae ie 87 375 
6, Hatkanangale .. fe 5 46 680 
7, Kagal “s ss os 77 461 
8. Karvir 2 és ab 104 331 
9. Panhala 101 367 
10, Radhanagari- 108 193 
11, Shahuwadi - ee 130 223 
12. Shirot ae =e wid 44 1,244 
Total 1,078 4,587 








a a PS Pa 
Note.—Vable prepared from the information furnished in the village Index Forms. 


THERE ARE A LARGE NUMBER OF FAIRS associated with important 
deities and festivals, where considerable quantity of agricultural 
produce and other articles of daily use are brought for sale. 


They provide a temporary common market place for persons 
attending them and generally last for a day or two but in 
some places even longer. The number of persons attending 
them varies from 200 to 50,000 and an average sale ranges 
from Rs. 35 to Rs. 50,000. 
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Atcording to the information submitted by the Marketing 
Inspector, Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris in the district, the 
number of fairs held annually in the district is about 120. 
Of these 35 are held in Panhala Mahal, followed by 28 in 
Hatkanangale taluka. The lowest number of'fairs is held in 
Ajra, Gadhinglaj, Radhanagari and Chandgad, viz., 3, 2, 4 
and 3 respectively. In Bavada there are 9 fairs, in Bhudargad 7, 
in Kagal 8, in Karvir and in Shirol 5 each and in Shahuwadi 11. 


These fairs can be regarded as the chief distributing centres, 
for temporary periods, of articles varying from basic necessaries 
to luxuries. Besides, the local shop-keepers, itinerant 
merchants, cultivators and petty shop-keepers from the 
neighbourhood and pedlars constitute the bulk of sellers. 
Buyers are usually the residents of the village or town and its 
neighbourhood and pilgrims from even distant places. The 
sellers sell different varieties of articles and at the bigger places 
even luxury articles are sold. Cereals, pulses, vegetables, 
sugar, fruits, tobacco, betel-leaves, camphor, tea, coffee, 
cocoanuts, sweatmeats, salt, cold-drinks and farsan, etc. are 
available. In large fairs, usually attended by a large number 
of persons, luxury articles; like ready-made clothes, artificial 
pearls, beads and an infinite variety of articles besides those 
mentioned above are offered for sale. Particular mention may 
be made of important fairs held at Padali (Khurd) in Karvir 
taluka where the fair is held for one month and at Kolhapur 
in the same taluka where larger number of persons assemble 
at one particular place, where a considerable amount of 
business is transacted which is mostly on eash basis and hardly 
on barter system. 


The table below shows the particulars about fairs held in 
Kolhapur district (1956): —- 


TABLE No. 21. 
Name ofthe Taluka/Mabal. ==” 
Ajra 
Bavada 
Bhudargad 
Gadhinglaj 
Hatkanangale 
Kagal 
Karvir 
Panhala 
Radhanagiri 
10. Shahuwadi 
11. Shirol 
12. Chandgad 
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NExT TO VILLAGE SHOP-KEEPERS, pedlars play an important 
part in the trade organisation in the rural areas of a district 
since olden times. The old Gazetteer of Kolhapur narrates: 
“some of the pedlars are craftsmen, generally weavers and 
coppersmiths ............ other pedlars sell groceries, perfumes, 
glass-bangles and hardware ............. The pedlars sell most of 
their stock by barter specially exchanging brass and copper 
vessels for old clothes and laces”. 


Pedlars even now play quite a fairly important role in the 
organization of retail trade. There were 18 pedlars in 
Gadhinglaj taluka, 205 in Kagal taluka, 18 in Bhudargad taluka, 
100 in Shahuwadi taluka, 150 in Shirol, 17 in Hatkanangale 
taluka and 30 in Chandgad taluka. The following four talukas 
viz. Panhala, Bavada, Ajra and Radhanagari were reported 
to have no pedlars largely due to inadequate transport facilities 
and population being scattered over hilly forest regions. 
However, villagers who formerly used to patronise pedlars now 
show a preference for periodical markets or established shop- 
keepers. Even in the days of the old..Gazetter every village 
large or small had its shop-keeper, who-dealt in groceries, 
spices, grain, salt, oil, sugar, molasses and other supplies. 
Villagers now obtain their daily necessities from the village 
shop-keepers or bring them from nearby towns or taluka 
headquarters as transport facilities have improved and 
progressed much in the post-war period, 


Yet pedlars have not disappeared completely from the rural 
areas. The system has undergone a considerable change. 
The articles which are now hawked are perishable consumption 
goods like fruits, vegetables, fish, kurmuras, and confectioneries. 
Cheap ornaments, betel leaves and utensils of china clay are 
also sold. Cloth, cutlery, utensils, ornaments, glassware, 
grocery, etc, are generally obtained from established 
shop-keepers. 


Pedlars usually move from village to village in fair weather 
and generally return to their respective places before monsoon. 
Their stock-in-trade varies in value from Rs, 10 to Rs, 500. 
Most of the pedlars belong to the district itself. They usually 
carry their goods on their own shoulders or engage a labourer. 
Some pedlars also use hand carts, bullock-carts or cycles, etc. 
They are usually known to their customers. 


There are different types of pedlars handling particular types 
of commodities. The Kosthi, and the Sali generally deal in 
sarees, bedsheets, and other hand-loom goods, Mohammedan 
and lingayat pedlars in cloth, Telj in groundnut and cocoanut 
oil, Sonars in cheap ornaments, etc. Most of the transactions 
are done on cash basis though the system of barter prevails in 
the case of pedlars hawking utensils and glassware which are 
exchanged with used clothes. 
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VOLUME OF TRADE OF A DISTRICT can be easily ascertained if 
accurate statistics regarding imports into and the exports from 
the district are available. Such statistics are, however, rarely 
available. Only figures about the volume of imports and 
exports based on octroi returns are available in a few municipal 
towns. A majority of municipalities in Kolhapur district 
have not applied octroi rules within their municipal limits ; 
where they are applied, they are either ad valorem or specific. 
Hence either the quantity imported/exported is available or 
the value thereof but not both. Octroi is usually levied on 
imports which are generally meant for local consumption. 
However, the commodities included in the commodity group 
and octroi levies are not uniform every where. Six munici- 
palities, viz. (1) Wadgaon, (2) Kurundwad, (3) Jaisingpur, 
(4) Murgud, (5) Kagal and (6) Panhala had not introduced 
regular rules for the collection of octroi in their areas upto the 
end of the year 1955-56. Octroi was auctioned to the highest 
bidder and the recovery of the same was entrusted to a con- 
tractor employed by the municipality. 


Table Nos. 23, 24,25 and 26 give figures of exports and 
imports of various commodities based on octroi returns in the 
municipal towns of (1) Kolhapur, (2) Ichalkaranji, (3) Malkapur 
and (4) Gadhinglaj.. Because of the limitations already cited, 
the statistics detailed in the tables may only be taken to indicate 
broad trends. It is apparent that there was a steady increase in 
imports in all towns.. There was a steady increase in exports of 
some commodities: The increase in imports might be due to 
various causes, important among them being the increase in 
population of the district, in the building and constructional 
activities in the post-war period and an all-round increase in 
trading activities as a result of increase in the supply and 
velocity of money. The tables show that imports of cereals, 
tea, building materials and cotton piecegoods increased at 
a greater pace than other commodities: — 
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TABLE No. 26. 


STATEMENT SHOWING IMPORTS AND Exports BASED ON OcTRor 
RETURNS oF GADHINGLAJ MUNICIPALITY, 


Commodity group. 


Cereals 


Sugar 


Firewood 


Charcoal 


Petrol (Gallons) 


Cement 


Building materials 


Tea 


Tobacco 


Piescegoods 


Brass, Copper, Iron, 


ete, 


Kerosene (gallons) 


Miscellaneous 


Imports 
Exports 


Imports 
Exports 


Imports 
Exports 


Imports 
Exports 


Imports 


Exports | 


Imports 
Kxports 


Imports 
Exports 


Imports 
Exports 


imports 
Exports 


Imports 
Exports 


Imports 
Exports 


Imports 
Exports 


Imports 
Exports 


Sa ee nc anand 








1954-55. 
Quantity Value 
in Mds. in Rs. 
2,802 
43,397 
1,185 
833 
18,248 
10,356 
546 
40,312 
1,650 ott. 
3,418 
117 
5,298 284 
11,592 6,500 
29,346 
5,947 
2,727 F 
175 : 
at 88,602 
. 11,589 
334 
20 
12,162 
20 


tense 








1965-56. 
Quantity Value 
in Mds, in Rs. 
68,799 : 
10,875 : 
6,788 
579 
59,470 
7,398 
3,611 
1,960 
10,225 
16,905 
673 
34,328 7,847 
16,375 1,962 
2,26,702 
20,918 
6,748 
199 
aes 1,87,036 
: 15,558 
1,480 
39 
67,254 tae 
a 37,804 
re 18,733 
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RETAIL TRADE is carried on by a large number of shops located 
in various towns and villages of the district. Details of shops 
located in rura] areas and non-municipal towns have been given 
in the section on “ Village Shop-keepers ” and hence this account 
deals exclusively with retail trade shops in municipal towns in 
the district. 


There were eight municipal towns in 1955-56 including the 
two municipal boroughs of Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji. The 
Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 was applied 
only to Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji municipal areas. In other 
municipal towns viz., (1) Kurundwad (2) Gadhinglaj (3) Malka- 
pur (4) Vadgaon (5) Murgud and (6) Jaisingpur, the said Act 
was not applied till 1955-56. 


Retail shops, which provide a link between the consumer and 
the wholesaler, are located in the various wards of the town 
and to a certain extent cater to the needs of the inhabitants of 
the localities. The stock-in-trade of a majority of retail trade 
shops is limited but rapid replenishments are made as and 
when the old stocks are sold out. .The capital investments of 
most of the shops are also limited. Retailers usually Have 
dealings with some wholesaler in the town itself but not 
infrequently they have dealings with even bigger traders. 
Quite a few have dealings with outside merchants particularly 
in cloth trade. Retail sales are generally on cash basis but 
goods on credit are also given to some customers whose accounts 
are settled: periodically. 


The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 is 
administered by the municipal boroughs and all the shops and 
establishments are required to be registered under the Act, 


The following statement shows the total number of shops, 
registered under the Act in the two municipal boroughs in 
the district viz. (1) Kolhapur and (2) Ichalkaranji. 














As per information furnished by the Kolhapur Borough 
Municipality, there were 4,904 retail shops of different 
varieties and sizes which provided employment to 6,018 
persons including 123 women and 233 children. 


1955-56 
Py FPO A Se a RL ; “ Panes: aaa = 
| | Employment including 
Bmployers. 
Municipality. | Shops, |—————,—____—__,--—____ Total, 
: Men, Women, | Children. 
. A Ont iy ee | 
1, Kolhapur ne 4,904 5,662 123 233 6,018 
2, Ichalkarenji | seo | 1,088 | 5} 41: 4,078 
A 4 
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The following table (No. 27) shows the ward-wise distribu- 
tion of retail shops. From the table, it can be seen that grain 
and grocery shops (1,014) dominate the picture. followed by 
sweetmeat and eatable shops (484). These two types of shops 
provided employment to 1,732 persons. The shops were found 
more concentrated in wards C and E followed by wards B, A 
and D. 


The next groups of shops having comparatively greater 
employment were stationery, cutlery and provision stores 
(311), leather goods and footwear! (214), cloth and hosiery 
(285), pan-bidi and cigarette shops (311), cycle shops (277) 
and zari shops (237). These shops together provided 
employment to 1,470 persons. There were other shops 
e.g. medicines (33), metal utensils (56), ready-made clothes 
(109), timber (132), book-sellers and publishers (9) and 
furniture (46). These shops provided employment to 1,332 
persons. 


The total number of «shops in the limits of Ichalkaranji 
Borough Municipality was 669 which provided employment 
to 1,074 persons including 5 women and 11 children. 
Of these, Grocery shops (116), numbered next to miscellaneous 
(255) and were dispersed in all the ten wards of the town but 
many of them were found in ward IX. These were followed 
by sweetmeat and eatable shops (64), pan-bidi and cigarette 
shops (50) and cloth and hosiery including ready-made cloth 
shops (46). These shops together provided employment to 915 
persons. Of course there was a wide dispersal of shops of 
different varieties viz. stationery, hardware, watches and 
opticals, wood fuel, metal utensils, medicine, leather goods and 
footwear etc. but many were found concentrated in wards 
VIII, IX and X. 


In these municipal towns the Bombay Shops and Establish- 
ments Act, 1948 was not applied till 1955-56 and hence details 
regarding value of stock-in-trade etc. were not available. 
However, a statement of retail establishments for each of the 
municipal towns was prepared with the help of municipal 
authorities in these towns. 


The total number of shops in Jaisingpur was 402 which 
provided employment to 1,057 persons including 51 children 
and 3 women. A greater concentration of shops was found in 
ward B. It is evident from the statement of ward-wise 
distribution of different types of retail trade shops that there 
were no separate shops for selling umbrellas, trunks and locks, 
agarbattis, perfumes, glass, cups, etc, The stationery merchants 
were found: to be dealing in these commodities. 


2 It will not be improper here to state that footwears (Cheppals) of Kolbapur are very 
famous and have a distinct market in the nearby areas. 
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Jaisingpur is an important centre for bidi-tobacco and snuff. 
There are indigenous establishments preparing snuff from 
tobacco. The total number of shops selling tobacco was 215 
which provided employment to 708 persons. Grocery shops 
were found in all the wards of the town. 


Malkapur is a small town and hence has comparatively few 
shops. The total number of shops was 166 which provided 
employment to 320 persons including 43 children. It is evident 
from the table that shops of only a few varieties were found. 
Forty-two grocery shops provided employment to 50 persons. 
Shops selling furniture, agricultural requisites, petrol, petromax, 
etc, were not found in the town, 


The total number of shops in Murgud was 131 located in the 
four wards of the town providing employment to 218 persons 
including 17 women and 12 children. There was a wide 
dispersal of shops in the town. 


The total number of shops in. Gadhinglaj was 51 which 
provided employment to 257. persons. There were 210 shops 
in Vadgaon providing employment to 415 persons including 
33 women and 76 children. Most of the shops in the town 
were concentrated in ward A and grocery shops were found 
in all the five wards of the town. There was a wide dispersal 
of shops of different varieties, 


In Kurundwad municipal area there were 125 shops which 
provided employment to 232 persons. A greater concentration 
of retail trade shops was found in ward III. Dealers dealing 
in cloth and hosiery were found to be dealing in ready-made 
clothes also. It was reported that many residents of the town 
used to buy grains directly from agriculturists, and other 
requirements were purchased on the bazar-day when it was 
deat to get a number of articles usually not sold in the local 
market. 


Among retail trade shops in the district the grocery group 
is the most important. It has the largest number of shops and 
provides the largest employment. All sorts of cereals and 
pulses, spices, jaggery (gul), oil, ghee, condiments, tea, coffee, 
indigenous drugs, dry fruits, agarbatti, saffron, baking-soda, 
washing-soda, catechu, scap, cocoanuts, cocoanut oil, groundnut 
oil and a number of other things are sold in these shops. The 
value of stock-in-trade of individual shops varies in a wide 
range, i.e., from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 50,000. The retail shop-keepers 
in this group get their stock in grains from the local wholesale 
dealers. The other articles and products are bought from local 
wholesalers who in turn obtain the same from various 
manufacturing centres particularly. from cities like Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. 
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Next in importance to groceries come probably the sweetmeat 
and eatable shops especially in Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji. 
Among the group of shops selling sweetmeats and eatables, 
some sell only sweetmeats, some sell only sev, churmura, chivda, 
ganthia, bhajja, khaman and bhusa a mixture of all these. 
Some sell sweetmeats as well as farsan. There is brisk trade 
in this form of business at the time of religious festivals. 
Stock-in-trade of this type of shops varies from 500 to Rs. 3,000. 


Pan-bidi and cigarette shops are an example of shops having 
small investment. Sale is always on cash basis. Most of the 
establishments are one man establishments selling pan, bidi, 
cigarettes, chewing tobacco, betelnuts, catechu and occasionally 
confectionery. The stock-in-trade is generally obtained locally 
and sometimes from outside. A large number of these 
establishments make small quantities of bidis sufficient for their 
own sales. The value of stock-in-trade varies from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 500. However, in the shops dealing exclusively in tobacco 
and snuff the stock-in-trade is considerably large. Jaisingpur 
is an important centre for tobacco, for bidis as well as for snuff. 
Credit facilities enjoyed by tobacco merchants from wholesalers 
are generally for three months. Business in this category of 
shops is generally slack in the rainy-season. Rest of the time 
it is brisk and particularly on holidays the sales of pan-bidi 
shops are greater than on other days. 


These shop-keepers sell all kinds of textiles-cotton, woollen, 
silk—for shirting, coating, etc.; sarees, dhotars, tapestry-cloth, 
towels, and various kinds of hosiery. Besides mill-made fabrics, 
they stock and sel] hand-loom and power-loom products. The 
stock-in-trade of an average shop is usually Rs. 500 but a few 
large shop-keepers stock goods worth Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 1,00,000. 
The big shops employ clerks to keep accounts, besides 
salesmen. Handloom and. power-loom products manu- 
factured in the district are .obtained by the shop-keepers 
either directly from factories or from wholesale dealers. 
As ‘in other casés, the rainy-season is generally slack and 
sales shoot up during festivals and marriage season. 
Credit is offered to shop-keepers by wholesalers for 30 days 
but cash payment is generally the rule for hosiery 
goods. A majority of shop-keepers purchase most of their 
requirements of all mill-made cloth through the local agents 
of various textile mills and sometimes even import goods from 
Sholapur, Bombay, Ahmedabad and Kanpur, etc. 


Footwear and other leather goods such as leather, accessories 
of shoe-making such as sewing thread, nails, clips, belts, 
purses, etc., are sold by shops grouped under leather goods 
and footwear. Kolhapur is famous for footwear (chappals) 
known. as “ Kolhapuri chappals”. The value of stock-in-trade 
of ‘these traders varies from Rs. 800 to Rs. 5,000. Business is 
generally slack during.monsoon and brisk during the summer 
season. 
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Shop-keepers under the group “ Medicines” style themselves 
up as chemists and druggists. They sell chemicals of various 
kinds, foreign and indigenous drugs, medicines and surgical 
instruments. A large part of the chemicals, drugs and medicines 
stocked is of a foreign origin and brought mainly from Bombay. 
Those manufactured in India are brought mainly from their 
places of preduction, viz., Bombay, Poona, Baroda and 
Ahmednagar. 


The following tables (Nos. 27 to 34) show the ward-wise 
distribution of shops in the municipal limits of the following 
towns: — 

Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, Malkapur, Murgud, 
Gadhinglaj, Vadgaon and Kurundwad. 


(a.c.P.) L-o VE 768—.33 
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‘The following statement compiled from the statistictal returns 
of Sales Tax, under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1946, gives 
an idea of the volume of business done by big shops in Kolhapur 
district : — 


Since the turnover of most of the retail shops in the district 
did not reach the minimum prescribed for registration under 
the Act (Rs, 10,000 in case of importers and Rs. 25,000 in case 
of others) quite a large number of retail shops fell outside the 
scope of the statement. During the period under review ie. 
1956-57, there were 1,508 registered dealers and their total 
turnover amounted to Rs. 30,28,45,000. Looking at the 
statement, it can be seen that Kolhapur city had the largest 
number of dealers (714) with a total turnover of Rs. 17,16,13,000 
followed by those in Ichalkaranji town (377) with a total 
turnover of Rs. 4,71,52,000. The statement also reveals that 
largest number of dealers was found in the group of “ clothing 
and other consumer goods” followed by those in the group 
of “Foodstuffs and Hotels”. But the turnover of dealers in 
the latter group was more as compared to that in the former. 
There was a wide dispersal of shops registered under “ Food- 
stuffs and Hotels” and “Clothing and other consumer goods” 
in almost all the areas except Shahuwadi and Shirol. Shops 
in the groups of “ Machinery and Capital goods” and “ Industrial 
Commodities” were found only in Kolhapur city and 
Tchalkaranji town. While shops in the groups of “ Building 
Materials” and “Transport and Vehicles goods” were found 
in Kolhapur city and Hatkanangale and Kagal. There 
were no shops registered in the group of “ Fuel and Power ” 
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STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF REGISTERED DEALERS AND 


























| 
Clothing and 
Pot ate and | other consumer 
goods, 
eae ne ae 
No. | G.T.0. | No, iG. T. 0. 
| 
Rs. | Rs. 
i 
Kolhapur City. | 392 | 1,42,085 | 249 | 16,337 
Karvir 2 36 4,248 
Gadhinglaj ..| 31 | 11,201 | 27 | 958 
{ 
Jaisingpur 13 3,246 | 164 | 23,981 
f 
Malkapur ..| 12 27,722 | 1 | 14 
Ichalkaranji] 29 | 2,598 | 340 | 44,028 
(Town). | 
H 
Ajara 6 282 1.4103 
Chandgad 4 6 | aa 
Bavada 3 4,850 mS 
, 
Bhudargad o, 
Hatkanangale. ; 29 4,762 | 30 1,674 
Kagal 5 225 5 174 
4 } 
Panhala .} UL 3 sie - 
Radhanagari.,; 1 17 
Shahuwadi : 7 
Shirol \ 24 | 385 
a eee ee 
poe ae y= ail ze {I —| 
Total .,| 548 1,97,057 | 877 | 91,892 











Building Materi- 


als, 


No. G.7.0.! No. |G. T.0. 


a 
i 


Rs, 
6 1,041 





en 1,041 

















TABLE 
(Figures of Gross 
on i 

Transport and 
Vehicle goods, 
Rs. 
26 | 6,126 
1 83 
1 91 
28 6,299 





Note,—Table prepared from the statistical information of Sales Tax supplied 
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No. 35. CHAPTER 8. 
Trade. 
THEIR TOTAL TURNOVER In 1956-57. Satza Tax. 
Turnover in thousands). 
Machinery and{ Fuel and Industrial | | 
capital goods. Power. Commodities. ; Miscellaneous, Total 














G.T.0.} No. | G. T. 0.) No. | G.T.0..) No.| G.T.O.} No. 























No. | G. 7.0. 
| Rs | Rs, | Rs. Rs, | Rs. 
13 | 3,137 21 | 2,563 q 325 , 714 |1,71,613 


| 

i o.. «6 88] 4,248 
| 78 | 12,159 
| sf, 177 | 27,227 


13 | 27,736 


| | 
| a re 7 TT ee 377 | 47,152 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 














3 4,850 


Il 490 





} 
t 
ve . 60 6,519 





mere a 2% 24 385 





| 
i 
i 














| 28 | 3,045 | 7 325 | 1,508 | 3,02,845 


Re i a NT LT 
by the Sales Tax Officer, Kolhapur, District Kolhapur. 





14 | 3,186 
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Like pedlars in rural areas, their counterpart in urban ‘areas 
viz., hawkers play an important role in the retail trade of 
the district. However, organized trading activities due to 
urbanisation, a product of industrial revolution, and the resultant 
evolution of shops (big or small), do not give much scope 
to hawkers especially in towns and cities. Even then they 
continue to be prominent in semi-urban areas. They sell 
comparatively cheaper articles usually in every day use, viz. 
peppermints, sugarcane juice, cheap utensils, toys, agarbattis, 
fruits, sweetmeats and a number of petty articles. 


There were 34 hawkers in Kolhapur in 1955-56, a majority 
of them being found in the “C” ward of the town. Hawkers 
who sold tea, sweetmeats, bhel, etc., were licensed and a licence 
fee of Rs. 2 each per month was collected from them. 
However, those who sold kurmure, groundnuts, fruits, etc., were 
not required to take licences..-They were found to be doing 
their business near the railway station, bus stand and 
theatres. 


In Ichalkaranji town there were nearly 100 hawkers in 1955-56. 
The municipality collected Jicence fees at the rate of Rs. 2 
per annum from hawkers carrying fruits and vegetables on 
their heads and selling them to customers, Rs. 4 per annum 
were collected from those who used hand-carts and Rs. 8 
per annum from hawkers who used vehicles drawn by mechnical- 
power, etc. 


The following municipalities viz., (1) Murgud, (2) Gadhinglaj, 
(3) Kagal, (4) Kurundwad, (5) Vadgaon, (6) Malkapur and 
(7) Panhala reported that there were no hawkers in their 
municipal limits. However, in some municipal towns hawkers 
from nearby areas used to come on bazar day or days to sell 
their goods. 


Trade being one of the principal economic activities of 
modern times, associations and organisations of traders and 
merchants play an important role in the community’s economic 
life. A central organisation like a Chamber of Commerce can 
have considerable influence in as much at it is a body to which 
different types of small associations are affiliated. The 
representation given to the central organisation in various 
economic committees help very much in redressing the 
grievances facing the mercantile community. 
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In Kolhapur district the growth of trade associations is 
comparatively recent. The more prominent among them were 


affiliated to the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce and are 
listed below: —~ 


(1) Bhusar Vyapari Association, Kolhapur. 

(2) Shahupuri Merchants’ Association, Kolhapur. 
(3) Merchants’ Association, Ichalkaranji. 

(4) Merchants’ Association, Vadgaon. 

(5) Merchants’ Association, Jaisingpur. 

(6) Merchants’ Association, Gadhinglaj. 

(7) Merchants’ Association, Malkapur. 


The following statement compiled from the Bombay 
Government Gazette, give an idea of the retail prices prevailing 


at Kolhapur at the time of compilation of the districts’ 
Gazetteer :— 


TABLE No. 36. 


Retain PRICES CURRENT In KoLHaPuR ON THE LAST DAY OF THE 
FoRTNIGHT ENDING 15TH pane 1955. 


Te etre nn AL ar te arent ete 











Unit. / 8. Ch. 














Commodities, vedi 
1 3 | 4 

- Fee See REE ee 

| 

I, Cereals :— 
Paddy ae .. Coarse : 3.0 
Rico ie si Do. 2 4 
Wheat i .-| White “ 2 4 
Wheat flour. of Do. 2 0 
Jowar ae .1 Do, i 4 0 
Bajri & | or 4 oO 

Il. Subsidiary Food Crops— | : 
Sweet potatoos en 6 6 
Papaya E 4 0 

Groundnut cake flour ! | 

| 


ener rn i egret ner RR: Silty 
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CHAPTER 8. TABLE No. 36—contd, 
Trade. Fy nt, espe ee eS er tee the 
TRADE Commodities. Variety /Quality. Unit. 
ASSOCIATIONS. ‘ ! 
1 | 2 3 
beets | font 
Til. Pulses— | 
Gram | (a) Whole oe 
(b) Split (both with and 
without skin) ss 
Arhar (Tur) ..| (a) Whole ax 
(b) Split (both with and 
without skin) 
Moong ..| (a) Whole 2 
.(b) Split (both with and 
without skin) 
Vaid _.| (a) Whole uM 
(6) Split (both with and 
without skin) 
Masur "5 ‘ (2) Whole . 
(6) Split (both with and 
without skin) : 
1 
Kulthi a 
} 
IV. Sugar and Gu i 
Gul Sa L.{. (a) Sort I ae eee 
(b), Sort IT ae ae 
Sugar refined ..| D-24 
Vv. Oils— | 
Groundnut oil .. _ 
Sesamum oil : .! 
Castor oil on é 
Mustard oil is 
Linseed oi) vf 
Cocoanut oil : | . 
VI. Fruits, Vegetables and 
Nuts— 
(i) Fruits— 
Mangoes a Per dozen 
Plantains at | ” 
Oranges v9 
(ii) Vegetables— 
Potatoes ae 4 
Onions - 
VII. Tobacco _ Leaf Per pound 

















8. Ch. 
4 
3.60 
2 12 
38 0 
2 12 
2 8 
2 0 
2 12 
2 06 
2 4 
2 0 
3 6 
3 8 
4 8. 
1 0 
1 06 
0 12 
0 11 
0 8 
0 12 
0 8 
Res. As. Ps. 
3.0 0 
0 8 0 
100 
8. Ch. 
4 90 
19 0 
Ba, As. Fs, 


28 0 





TABLE No. 36—contd. 


Commodities. 


] 





VIEL. Livestock producis— 
Milk 
Ghee 


Eges 


Mutton 
Mutton 
Fowls 
LX. Condiments and Spices— 
Turmeric. 
Tamarind 
Dry Chillios 
X. Fodder— 
Dry Grass 
Jowar Straw 
Bajri Straw 
Rice Straw 
XI. Miacellancous—- 


Salt 


Kerosene oi! 
Firewood 
Coarse cloth 
Cotton 

Tea 

Coffce 
Wheat Bread 


£% Sheep 
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\ 
‘ — Variety /Quality. 
2 


.-| (a) Agmark 


(b) Ungraded 


(i) A Grade 
(ii) B Grade 
(iii) C Grade 


Goat 


Kerbi 





Cleaned 





“| 


Per rupee 


a2 


a7 


Per dozen 
23 


bad 
Per seer 
\ 


7 


Per dozen 


Per maund. 


7 





i 
Per Rupee | 


| 
Per gallon | 


Per maund 


Per yard 





Per Maund} 
Per pound 


a8 


i 
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Ch. 
4 


s. 


2 U 


Fuge 
Ra, As. Ps. 
100 


012 0 
112 0 
112 0 
33 0 0 
8. Ch. 
o 9 
o 12 
014 
Rs. As, Ps. 
0 0 
8 0 
0 0 
8 0 
Ch. 
16 0 
Rs, As, Ps, 
1 8 0 


Ss. 


9 
= 


0 
1 0 
0 
0 


be 


0 


oo ml ins SEE EP IE I BL SE I SIT TD 
1 Prices in seers and chhataks (of 80 and 5 tolas respectively) per rupee unless other- 
wise stated. When quality is not specified fair average quality is implied. 


2 The statement relating to wholesale prices is not given in the Gazette and hence not 


incorporated in the Gazetteer. 
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Transport and 
THE GENERAL CONDITION OF TRANSPORT IN THE 19TH CENTURY Communications. 


INTRODUCTION. 
in the then Kolhapur State was poor. This may be 
attributed to some extent to the economic set-up of the 
19th century. As villages were looked upon and developed as 
self-sufficient economic units, means of communication by 
themselves did not receive any particular attention; hardly 
any effort was made to make good roads. As the old Gazetteer 
mentions “ Till 1845 when British superintendence was intro- 
duced, Kolhapur had no made roads. Of the pathways those 
that led west down the Sahyadris to the coast were hardly 
fit for lightly laden cattle and those that went inland were 
mere beaten cattle tracks.” During the rainy season passage 
across the “inland tracks ” 
passengers” crossed the rivers"in a.“ broad but shallow and 
unsafe sugar-pans which yearly caused a great loss of life”. 


was entirely closed and “foot 


After the introduction of British superintendence in 1845, 
some progress in making roads was made. Between 1845 and 
1854 about 300 miles of roads were made and in 1886 when 
the old Gazetteer was published Kolhapur had, besides several 
minor roads. four main lines of “communication, the Poona- 
Belgaum running north-south, ..and _Kolhapur-Amba pass, 
Kolhapur-Phonda pass and Sankeshwar-Parpoli pass roads 
running west towards the coast. In 1957 Kolhapur had about 
312 miles of National Highway and State Highway and Major 
Distriet Roads, excluding other district roads (about 143 miles). 
The Miraj-Kolhapur Railway line was opened for traffic on 
2lst April 1891. 


(acw.) Le VF 768--35 
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The following table gives the number of persons engaged in 
transport and communications in 1881 and 1951 :— 


TABLE No. 1. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS IN 
THE KOLHAPUR DISTRICT. 


























188), 1951. 
- sees ee <n oe —————$ 
No. of | No, of 
Category, persons Category. persons 
engaged. engaged. 
Bete ett act eek AI NaS cot eee oe a Be 
| 
Railways fs ese Transport by Railways 238 
| PP > Roads a 1,979 
Roads ae 1,900 - » Water a 50 
Canals i 
Rivers lS ito. | . » Air _! 4 
Nea | Postal Services ‘ | 201 
| Telegraph Services ak 7 
Telephone Services i | 419 
! Wireless Services = 18 
| Meriepo Eeeeeaeret ss 
2,010 _| 2,536 
\ | 





Roaps in KoLuapur DISTRICT, as in other districts, are now 
classified according to their importance into four categories, 
namely, (i) National Highways, (ii) State Highways, (iii) Major 
District Roads, and (iv) Other District Roads. 


National Highways have been defined as “main highways 
serving predominantly national, as distinct from State, 
purposes, running through the length and breadth of India, 
which together form a system connecting (by routes as direct 
as practicable) major ports, foreign highways, capitals of States, 
and including highways required for strategic movements for 
the defence of India.” 


State Highways have been defined as “all other main trunk 
or arterial roads of a State connecting up with National High- 
ways or State Highways of adjacent States, district head- 
quarters and important cities within the State, and serving as 
main arteries of traffic to and from district roads.” These are 
usually maintained by State Governments and are generally 
bridged and metalled and are completely motorable throughout 
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the year, except that sometimes where thére are causeways or 
submersible bridges, traffic may be interrupted in the monsoon 
for very short periods. State Highways usually have connections 
with National Highways. 


Major District Roads are roughly of the same specifications 
as State Highways. These roads connect important marketing 
centres with railways, State Highways and National Highways. 


Other District Roads are also of the same type as Major 
District Roads, except that they are subject to more frequent 
interruptions of traffic during the rains. They also serve 
market places and are generally unmetalled. 


The State Highways and in most cases the Major District 
Roads are constructed and maintained by the State Public 
Works Department and the cost, unlike in the case of the 
National Highways, is met out of State funds. The cost of 
National Highways is entirely borne by the Central Govern- 
ment. 


The Poona-Bangalore road is the only National Highway that 
passes through Kolhapur district after passing through Poona, 
North Satara and South Satara districts. It enters Kolhapur 
in mile 128/4, after crossing the river Varna and runs south 
a distance of 28 miles and 7 furlongs and leaves the district 
at mile 157/3, after crossing the river Dudhganga, to enter 
Belgaum district. In its course in the district it passes through 
Hatkanangale, Karvir and Kagal talukas. 


It touches Kini in mile 13231. Wathar in 133; Top in 187; 
Shiroli in 142; Kolhapur in 145 (T. B.)?; Shirgaon in 151 and 
Kagal in 156. 


Going from north to south the following roads either take 
off from it or are crossed by «it :— 











Place or peint Name of the Road. 7 Class of 
of junctiam. the Road. 
Wathar ... Hatkanangale-Alta~-Wadgaon- ODR’ 
Talsande-Borpadale road. 
Top .. Top-Wadgaon-Bhadole road. ODR 
Shiroli ... Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj- SH' 
Bijapur-Hyderabad road. 
Kolhapur .. Mirya-Ratnagirji-Kolhapur-Miraj- SH' 
Bijapur-Hyderabad road. 
Mile 146 ... Kolhapur-Pattankodoli-Hupari- ODR 


Rendal-Rangoli-Shiradwad-Lat- 
Herwad road. 
1 The distance is from Poona. : —_— - 
? Traveller's Bungalow. 
3 Other District Road. 
4 State Highway. 
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There is a level crossing over the Miraj-Kolhapur Railway 
line at mile 145/6. 


The work of asphalting the road was sanctioned by the 
Government of India. The section between mile 130/0 and 
150/3 was asphalted by June 1958. 


The road is motorable throughout the year. 


This road starts from Kaladgi in Belgaum district and 
enters Kolhapur in mile 4 and runs in the western direction 
up to Dajipur on the border of the district and enters Ratnagiri. 
In its course in the district it passes through the talukas of 
Kagal, Bhudargad and Radhanagari. 


It touches Lingnoor Wadi in mile No. 4, Sonage in mile 
No. 8, Kurunkali in mile No, 9, Surupali in mile No. 10, 
Shindewadi in mile No. 13, Murgud in mile No. 14, Nidhori in 
mile No. 15, Admapur in mile No. 16, Sarvade in mile No, 20, 
Mangewadi in mile No, 21, Nartawade in mile No, 22, Sulambi in 
mile No, 22, Solankur in mile ~No. 23, Radhanagari in mile 
No, 29, Phejtwade in mile No. 30, Shelap in mile No. 36, Hasane 
in mile No. 44, and Dajipur in mile No. 46. 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed 
by it :— 


Place or point Nae of the Road, Clasa of 


of junction. the Road. 
Mile No. 4/1... Lingnoor-Kapashi road, ODR 
Mile No. 4/2... Lingnoor dpproach road. VR! 
Mile No. 5/4 .... Khadkewada approach road VR 
Mile No. 8/6 ... Hamidwada approach road VR 
Mile No, 12  .... Yamge approach road VR 
Mile No. 16/4... Koihapar Vijayaidradtanmants MDR? 

Ghat Road. 

Mile No. 21/2 .... Nartawade approach road, VR 
Mile No. 21/3 ... Sulambi approach road. VR 


Mile No. 25/1 o Kolhapur-Washi-Parite-Ghota- MDR 
wade-Gaibi road. 





“2 Village Road. "2 Major District Road. 
The road is motorable throughout the year. 
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This road starts from Mirya port in Ratnagiri district and 
enters Kolhapur at mile 41/3 near the village Amba of Shahu- 
wadi taluka. In its course in the district it passes through 
the talukas of Shahuwadi, Hatkanangale and Shirol and the 
Panhala mahal from Amba upto Kolhapur and then north- 
west upto Udagaon to enter South Satara ‘in mile No. 108. 
The section between mile 141/4 and mile 145 of the Poona- 
Bangalore National Highway is common to both. Including 
this section the length of the road in the district is 66 miles 
and 5 furlongs. The portion of the road which lies within 
the municipal limits of Kolhapur city is maintained by the 
Kolhapur Municipal Borough. 


It touches Amba in mile 41/4, (I.B.)'; Malkapur in mile 53/3, 
(I. B.); Shahuwadi in mile 56; Bambavade in mile 62/2; 
Borpadale in mile 70; Kerale 76; Kerli 77; Kolhapur 82; 
(T. B.); Atigre 93; Hatkanangale 96; Shirgaon 103; Jaisingpur 
106; and Udagaon 108. 


The following roads either take off from-it or are crossed by 











iti— 

Place or point . . Noid of ah eae nn : Claas of 

of junction, the Road. 

Amba Amba-Gajapur road ODR 

Malkapur Malkapur-Man-Ana:kura- ODR 

Bhogaon-Kale road. 

Bambavade Bambavade-Pishvi road ODR 
Bambavade-Shirala-road MDR 
Sarud-Bhedasgaon-Kotoli-Shirala- ODR 

Shitur road. 

Borpadale Borpadale-Pargaon-Kini-Wad- ODR 

gaon-Hatkanangale road. 

Waghbil Waghbil-Panhala road MDR 

Atigre Atigre-Ichalkaranji-Takawade- ODR 

Shirdhon road. 

Hatkanangale Hatkanangale-Ichalkaranji road. MDR 

Hatkanangale-Nej-Kumbhog ODR 
road. 

Hatkanangale-Wadgaon-Bor- ODR 
padle road. 

Mile 103 Jaisingpur-Ichalkaranji road. ODR 

Jaisingpur Jaisingpur-Kurundwad-Herwad- MDR 

Saundalge road, 
Jaisingpur-Kothali road ODR 














‘Inspection Bungalow. 
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CHAPTER 9, The road crosses the Miraj-Kolhapur Railway line in mile 
= No. 100/38. 

Gonmutalesitons 

0 . . : 
Stare The work of modernising the surface of this road is in 


Mie progress and when completed a part of it will have a concrete 
Kofhapur-Miraj- surface and the rest a black top. 
Bijapur-Hyderabad 


Fond: The road is motorable throughout the year. 


Masor District This road starts from Kolhapur and runs about 20 miles in 
Kolhanwe Bavada the western direction upto the village Salvan and then south- 
Road. west upto Bavada. The road is 34 miles and 4 furlongs. In 

its course it passes through Karvir taluka and Panhala and 


Bavada mahals. 


It touches Kolhapur in mile No. 0, Balinge in mile No. 3, 
Donavade in mile No. 4, Kaparde in mile No. 7, Adur in mile 
No. 8, Chinchwade in mile No. 10, Kale in, mile No. 12, 
Asagaon in mile No. 13, Gharpan in mile No. 14, Parkhan- 
dale in mile No. 15, Tisangi in mile No. 18, Salwan in mile 
No. 19, Nivade in mile No: 20, Mandukali in mile No. 22, 
Khokurle in mile No. 26, Asalaj in mile No. 27, Palsambe 
in mile No. 30 and Bavada in mile No. 34. 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 





it:— 
Place or point Nanie of the Road. Class of 
of junction. the Road. 
Mile No. 4 ... )}Kogilsapproach road. VR 
Mile No. 6 ... Khupire-Sabalewadi-Yevlooj ODR 
road. 
Mile No. 12 ... Kale-Bajarbhogaon road ODR 














It crosses the river Salvan in mile No. 19 and Rupani in 
mile No. 28. At both these places bridges have been constructed. 


The road is motorable throughout the year. 


Kolhapur-Washi- This road, which is 27 miles and 4} furlongs, starts from 
“Gaibi Road, Molhapur and rungs in the south-western direction along the 
river Bhogawati, and joins the Devgad-Kaladgi road in 
mile No, 26. In its course it passes through Karvir and 


Radhanagari talukas. 


It touches Washi in mile No. 6, Kandgaon in mile No. 9, 
Dewale in mile No. 9, Haladi Dumala in mile No, 12, Parile in 
mile No, 14, Ghotawade in mile No. 17, Shirase in mile No. 19, 
Awali in mile No. 22, Anaje in mile No, 23 and Khindiche- 
Vharavade in mile No, 24. 
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The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 











it — 
Place or point vor ~ Name of the Road. Class of 
of junction. the Road. 
Mile No. 6 .... Washi approach road. VR 
Mile No, 13 ... Rashiwade approach road. VR 
Mile No. 16 .... Kaulav approach road.: VR 
Mile No. 24 ... Karanjphen approach road. VR 
Mile No. 25 ... Kuditre approach road. VR 


Mile No. 26 ... Devgad-Kaladgi road, SH 


It is a fair season road. 








This road starts from Gadhinglaj and runs 27 miles south- 
west till the village Naganwadi on the southern border and 
enters Ratnagiri district. It passes through Gadhinglaj taluka 
and Ajra mahal. 


It touches Gadhinglaj in Mile No. 0, Gijawane in Mile No. 1, 
Atyal in Mile No. 2, Madilage in Mile No. 9, Ajra in Mile 
No, 13, Gouse in Mile No. 21, Dardewadi in Mile No, 24 (T. B.) 
and Naganwadi in Mile No. 27. 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it :— 











Place or point Name of the Road. Class of 
of junction. the Road, 
Mile No, 0 .... Gadhinglaj-Mahagaon-Nesan MDR 
road. 
Mile No. 0 Gadhinglaj-Kadagaon-Mumewadi MDR 
road. 
Mile No, 2 Atyal approach road. VR 
Mile No. 3 Inchnal approach road. VR 
Mile No, 4 Ainapur road. VR 
Mile No, 5 Karambali approach road. VR 
Mile No. 5 Koulage approach road. VR 
Mile No. 9 ... Madilage-Shipur road. ODR 
Mile No. 13 ... Ajra-Ramtirth road. VR 
Mile No. 14 .. Ajra-Polgaon approach road. VR 








Tt crosses the river Hiranyakeshi, in mile No, 23, over 
a bridge. 


This is a metalled and an all-weather road, 
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Transport and 


~ Communications. 


Magor Districe 
Roaps. 
Kolhapur- Bayada 
Road, 


Gadhinglaj-Ajra- 
Savantwadi Road, 
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Transport and 
Communications, 
Masor District 
Roaps. 
{chalkaranji-Hat- 
kanangale Road, 


Gadhinglaj-Bhad- 


gaon-Mahagaon- 
Nesari-Adkur 
Road. 


Jaisingpur-Shirol- 
Kurundwad- 
Herwad 
Soundalge Road, 
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It starts from the Hatkanangale town at Mile No. 96 of the 
“ Mirya-Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur-Hyderabad ” State High- 
way, and runs south-east a distance of 5 miles and 5 furlongs, 
passing through Hatkanangale taluka. It is a metalled 
road. 


It touches Ichalkaranji in mile No. 0, Korochi in mile No. 3, 
and Hatkanangale in mile No. 5/5. 


There is a level crossing near Hatkanangale. No road crosses 
it, nor is any crossed by it. It is an all-weather road. 


This road starts from Gadhinglaj ang runs 13 miles south 
upto Nesari and thereafter runs 4 miles south-west upto 
Arjunwadi on the southern border of the district, and. enters 
Belgaum district. The section between Gadhinglaj and 
Nesari is metalled and the rest is murum road. It passes 
through Gadhinglaj taluka. 


It touches Gadhinglaj in mile No. 0, Bhadgaon in mile No. 2, 
Harali Bk. in mile No. 5, Harali Kh, in mile No. 5/4, Mahagaon 
in mile No, 6/4, Nesari_in mile No. 13 and Arjunwadi in mile 
No, 17. 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it — 


Place or point Name of the road. Class of 





of junction. the road. 
Bhadgaon ... Bhadgaon-Chinchewadi road. VR 
Mahagaon ... “Mahagaon-Ajra road. ODR 








It crosses the river Hiranyakeshi in mile 2, where there is 
a seasonal ferry. The road is not motorable throughout the 
year. 


This road forks from the Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur- 
Hyderabad road (State Highway) at mile No, 106/3 and runs 
south-south-east upto Kurundwad and then south-west upto 
village Ghosarwad Titha on the eastern boundary of the 
district and enters Belgaum district. The length of the road 
in the district is 12 miles and 6 furlongs. A section of the 
road of 4 miles between Jaisingpur and Shirol is metalled and 
the rest is murum road. It passes through Shirol taluka only. 


It touches Jaisingpur in Mile No. 0, Shirol in Mile No. 4, 
Kurundwad in Mile No. 8, Terwad in Mile No. 11, Herwad in 
Mile No. 115 and Ghosarwad Titha in Mile No. 12/5. 


It neither crosses any road nor does any road emanate from 
it. Tt crosses the river Panchaganga in mile No, 7 where there 
is a causeway. Communication along this road is stopped 
during monsoon. It is an all weather road upto Shirol and 
a fair weather road beyond it. 
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This road forks from the “ Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Bijapur- 
Hyderabad” road (S. H.) at the village Bambavade and runs 
north upto the village Sarud and then runs north-west upto 
the village Kapshi, and leaves the district to enter North 
Satara. It passes through Shahuwadi taluka only. 


The length of the road in the district is 8 miles and 1 
furlong. 


It touches Bambavade in Mile No. 0, Sarud in Mile No. 2/5 and 
Kapshi Mile No. 6/0. 


It crosses the river Kadvi in mile No, 2, where ‘there is 
a ferry service. 


The section of the road between Bambavade and Sarud is 
M. D. R. and that from Sarud onwards is O. D. R. The road 
is not motorable throughout the year. 


This road, which is 27 miles and 1 furlong, starts from 
Gargoti and runs south-west upto Hanmantwadi on the 
southern border of the district. It passes through Bhudargad 
taluka only. 


It touches Gargoti', Akurde, Shengaon, Karadwadi, Pacharde, 
Donvade, Nitwade, Kadgaon, Tirawade, Anapwadi, Anturli, 
Patagaon, Tambyachiwadi and Hanamante, 


It neither crosses any road nor does any road emanate from 
it, The road is metalled upto..Patgaon. and the rest is 
a kacha road. It crosses the river Vedganga near Gargoti and 
Patgaon. At Gargoti a bridge was recently constructed. The 
road is not motorable throughout the year. 


This road starts from Bhadgaon, a village on the “ Gadhing- 
laj-Bhadgaon-Mahagaon-Nesri-Adkur” road (M. D. R.), and 
runs in the eastern direction upto Nool and then south-east 
upto Halkarni on the eastern border and thereafter runs in the 
eastern direction upto Khanapur in Bijapur district. It passes 
through Gadhinglaj taluka and is about 10 miles long. It is 
a kacha road, motorable in fair season only, and touches 
Bhadgaon,; Nool, Kasba, WHalkarni, Basarge Bk. and 
Khanapur. 


Neither does any road emanate from it nor is any crossed 
by it. 


The Chandgad-Shirgaon Road emanates from Vengurla- 
Belgaum-Bagalkot road (State Highway) from Mile No, 54 and 
runs in the south-west direction. It covers in all 1:43 miles 
in the district and is maintained by the District Local Board, 
Kolhapur. 


4 This is the proposed description of the road, according to the Nagpur Plan, 
No continuous mileage from Gadhinglaj was available. 


7 No continuoas mileage from Bhadgaon waa available. 
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Roans. 
Bambavade-Shirale 
Road, 


Gargoti-Akurde- 
Patgaon-Hanmant- 
wadi Road. 


Bhadgaon-Channe- 

kapi-Nool-Basarge- 
Halkarni- 

Khanapur Road. 


Chandgad-Shirgaon 
Road. 
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CHAPTER 9. It does not cross any river. It touches Chandgad in Mile No. 2. 


Toanaport kid It has a metalled surface and is motorable throughout the 


Communications, Year. 
Magor District 


Roan. 
Chandgad-Shirgaon 
Road. 


Karve-Patne This road emanates from Vengurla-Belgaum-Bagalkot Road 
pon (State Highway) from Mile No, 63 and runs in the south-west 
direction. Its length is eight miles in this district and joins 
Parla-Ramghat Road (O.D.R.) It is maintained by the District 

Local Board, Kolhapur. 


It touches Patne in Mile No. 8. It has a metalled surface 
and is motorable throughout the year. 


Chandgad.Parle Chandgad-Parle Road starts from Chandgad and _ joins 
Road, Parle-Ramghat Road. It runs upto Here in the southern direc- 
tion and then goes to the south-east till Parle. It covers in 
all 6-25 miles in thisdistrict. It is a metalled road and is 

maintained by the District Local Board, Kolhapur. 


It touches Here in Mile No, 5 and crosses the Tamraparni 
river in Mile No. 1, There is no bridge over the river. It is 
a fair weather road and has a ferry across the river at Mile 
No. 1. 


Nanagnwadi-Adkur This road emanates from Vengurla-Belgaum-Bagalkot Road 
Road. (State Highway) from Mile No. 55 and runs in the north-east 
direction, It covers in all seven miles in the district out of 
which one furlong is metalled and the remaining 
(6-88 miles) is a murum road. It is maintained by the 
District Local Board, Kolhapur. The following villages are 

touched by the road in its stretch :-— 


(1) Salawane in Mile No. 3. 
(2) Asagoli in Mile No, 6. 
(3) Adkur in Mile No, 7. 
The road is crossed by the Ghatprabha river in Mile No. 7 


and there is no bridge. A ferry service is maintained in the 
monsoon. 


Oruer District THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT gives details of “Other District 
Roans. Roads” in charge of the District Loca] Board, Kolhapur: -— 
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TABLE No. 4. 


KotuHapur District—StaTistics oF Roap MILEAGE. 














Category. Metalled. | Unmetailed. Total, 
ee Seeien alae Becca SeON et iaecan ere | ease enna 
M. OF. M. OF. MOF. 
1. Public Works Department 87.8 28° 5 11s 5 
Roads. i 
2. District Local Bourd Roads 409 0 3056 714 6 
3. Municipal Roads 834 84 2 167 G 
|e a Cae, eaaenert 
Total 5794 418 rs) 998 1 











rns ESS SS PSSA 

Thus the proportion of road mileage to the total area and 
population comes to about 3:188 sq. miles and 1,308 persons 
per mile respectively. 


Table below gives the number of vehicles plying in the 
municipal towns. The various types of vehicles are divided 
among six categories distinguished from each other by the 
nature of the motive power used for their locomotion :— 


TABLE No. 5. 


VEHICLES PLYING WITHIN MUNICIPAL LIMITS—KOLHAPUR DISTRICT. 

















| 
Sorial| Name ofthe | , ‘@ | Motor ; | Ballock:! yy 
No. | Municipality. Motors. cycles. gseke | Carts. Tongas. | Others. | Total 
{ } i 
Pea: eV eer ants Ee _._{ feta! a a= 
| | | 
1 ({fehalkaranjs ..) N. A N. A. | Neds N.A N.A. | NVA 
i 
2 |Malkapur | SEAN) aR es | NA] NAL] NAL | 
3 (Murgnd 7 105 j wil 7 | 220 
4 Kagal Si 8! 300 200 3 511 
i iPa nhala H 16 2 2 20 
i H 
6 |Kurundwac , 33 { 325 339 
7 |Jaisingpur 21 i i | 3585 | gl 10 15 | 734 
8 (Kolhapur : 453 7 188 758 
9 (Gandhingla kes oT 6 200 180 a .. + 443 
\ { 1 
10) | Vadgaon 21 4 300 | L100 425 
--—-- eM se 
Total 143 93 | 1,765 | 1,117 136 | 266 | 3,450 
i | 




















The following table gives discription of bridges in charge of 
Fublic Works Department and _ District Local Board, 
Kolhapur : — 
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ALL THE FERRIES IN THE DISTRICT are in charge of the District 
Local Board, Kolhapur. Of the 67' ferries in the district only 
nine are perennial and the rest are seasonal. The latter 
operate only in the rainy-season ; generally, the rivers are easily 
fordable during the rest of the year. 


Of the perennial ferries, the one at Ichalkaranji on the river 
Panchaganga is by far the most important, carrying every day 
about 200 persons and goods worth about Rs. 5,000 and yields 
to the Local Board an annual income of about Rs. 7,000. The 
second important perennial ferry is at Narsinhawadi on the 
confluence of the rivers Krishna and Panchaganga. It carries 
on an average 500 persons a day and yields an annual income 
of about Rs. 6,000. 


Among the seasonal ferries the one at Kasarwada is the most 
important. It carries on an average, about 100 persons and 
goods worth about Rs. 1,000 per day and yields about Rs. 15,000 
a year to the Local Board. Another important seasonal ferry 
is at Arjunwad on the river Krishna. It carries every day 
about 200 persons and. goods worth about Rs. 500, and yields 
about Rs, 1,100 every year. 


The following table gives the location and other details, of all 
the ferries in the district: — 








} Table below shows 68 ferries. This is because tho perennial ferry at Narsinhawadi 
un the corfluence of Krishna and Panchaganga is shown twice. 
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THe GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY DECIDED IN 1947 TO NATIONALISE 
the motor transport industry with a view to eliminating 
uneconomic competition and placing the industry on a sound 
economic basis. It set up a statutory public corporation, 
known as the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation 
(B. S. R. T. C.). After World War I (1914-18) the motor 
transport industry yielded high profits which, coupled with 
freedom of entry and absence of regulation, attacted a large 
number of enterprising persons, most of whom were small 
operators owning a bus or two. In order to attract greater 
patronage, rates were often reduced as Jow as could cover only 
the ‘ out-of-pocket” (i., variable) costs. Such a policy was 
necessarily short-sighted and detrimental in the long run to the 
industry as a whole. Over-crowding was a usual occurrence. 
Breakdowns were quite common. Necessary amenities such as 
good seating accommodation, canteens, waiting rooms, lavatories 
and other facilities were almost absent. In order to secure 
a larger turnover, drivers drove rashly, often endangering the 
lives of the passengers. 


Conditions of service improved a little after the passing of 
the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939. It was realised after independence 
that in welfare State public weal rather than private 
profits should be maximised. This could never be expected 
from private proprietors. Hence it was decided in 1947 to 
nationalise motor transport in the Bombay State. In accordance 
with this policy, motor transport in the Kolhapur district 
was nationalised on July 1, 1950. 


The table given below indicates the total number of routes, 
route mileage, the frequency of “Up” and “Down” trips and 
the average number of passengers per day per route: ~ 


TABLE No. 8. 


KOLHAPUR DIVISION oF STATE TRANSPORT-—VARIOUS 
ROUTES 1N OPERATION. 


mene reser nn nn ene: enn te seen oro tenn aon one 


| 
| Average 























| i No. of 
Serial . Route Up Down | passengers 
No. Name of Route, | Mileage. | Trips, | Trips. | travelled 
| | per day 
| i ! per trip. 
1 2 | s | a] s 6 
—— Seer eee 1 Haeeeee| 
| 
1 | Ajra-Ajra Station .. f 3-0 | 1 1 | 14 
} 1 
2 Ashta-Shigaon he | 6-4 | 1 | 1 77 
3 (1) Ichalkeranji-Hatkanangale. 7:0 5 5 175 
| (2) Ichalkaranji-Jaisingpur ..'  11°9 1 1 $ 








! 
| 
| 
| (3) Tohalharanji-Kinighunki | 21-38 | l | 1 | 163 








Serial 
No. 


(9) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(1) 
(2) 


ce 


~~ 
wo 
~~ 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


TABLE No. 8—contd. 


Name of Route. 


ts 





Ichalkaranji -Kodoli 
Ichalkaranji-Kolhapur 
Tchalkaranji-Malkapur 
Tohalkaranii -Miraj 
Ichalkaranji-Sangli 
Ichalkaranji-Vadgaon 
Islampur-Ashta 
Tslampur- Borgaon 
Tslampur-Chikurde 
Telampur-Karad 
Islampur-Kokrud 
Talampw- Kolhapur 
Islampur-Sangli 
Islampur-Shirala 
Islampur-Takari 
Islumpur-Taagaon 
Jaisingpur-Station-Dattwad . 
Jaisingpur-Malkapur 
Karad-Cbiphin 
Karad- Dhebewadi 
Karad-Helw:.k Dam 
Karad-Karad Station 
Karad-Kolhapur 
Karad-Masur 
Karad-Mayani 
Karad-Ogiewadi 
Karad-Palus 
Narad-Pattan 


Karad-Satara 


| 


| 
! 


{ 








Route 


Mileage. 


26°8 
19°5 
51:0 
20°1 
179 
16-2 
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CHAPTER 9. TABLE No. 8—contd. 
a i 
cenmemto —_ ane 
Be Se Name of Route. | Mileage. | Trips, | Trips veel 
i per trip. 
1: 2 3 4 5 6 
pha Siacteat is ahi] 
| 
6— (12) Karad-Umbraj .. 11-0 1 1 63 
contd. : (13) Karad-Vaduj (Aundh) : | 45:2 | 2 | 2 376 
j (14) Rorad-Vaduj .. oF 40-0 1! 1 42 
(15) Karad-Vita at 96-9 | 9 9 919 
(16) Karad-Yelgaon .. a oj} 4] 4 396 
7 Khasbag-Rajarampuri : | 3:2 | i fois 900 
8 Kirloskarwadi-Kadepur | ..! 20-0 | 1 1 7 
9 (1) Kolhapur-Ajra (Uttar) e 54°8 3 3 690 
(2) Kolhapur-Ajra (Sankesbwar)| 63-2 | 4} | 2 305 
| (3) Kolhapur-Belgaom | wo} 3 3 627 
| (4) Kelhapur-Bhadole pe 15°5 1 1 96 
; (5) Kelhapur- Bhogay oi 19-0 4 | 4 404 
(6) Kolhapur-Chikodi hy 40:0 2 | 2 204 
(7) Kolhapur-Dattawad (Jaising-| 41-0 } 1 169 
pur), 
| (8) Kolhapur-Dattawad (Rendal). 30-0 | 1 | 1 10 
(9) Kolhapur-Gargoti Lt 848 | 3 3 315 
(10) Kolhapur-Gangabavada | 36°5 3 3 342 
(11) Kolhapur-Gadhinglaj or 49-2 3 3 564 
| (12) Kolhapur-Halkarni | 48-0 1 1 123 
(13) Kolhapur-Jotiba 12-6 2g 2 | 100 
(14) Kolhapur-Kadgaon 44-1 1 1 169 
(15) Kothapur-Kagal 12°0 1 1 32 
| (16) Kolhapur-Kale | 12-4 | 2 2 166 
(17) Kolhapur-Kapashi | 4) 2 2 290 
j (18) Kolhapur-Kapnshi i - 36+1 3 3 $17 
(19) Kolhapur-Karadga | 20-7 | 2 2 | 188 
| (20) Kolhapur-Kasarwada 23+7 3 3 246 
| (21) Kolhapur-Khochi - 21-3 1 1 14 














ar re iter 


Serial 
No, 


10 


i 


| 








(22) 


| (23) 


(24) 


(26) 


(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(38) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


Name of Route. 


Kolhapur-Kodoli 
Kolhapur-Kodoli 


Kolhapur-K urundwad 
(Rendal). 


Kolhapur-Kurundwad 
(Jaisingpur). 


Kolhapur-Rumbhoj re 
Kolhapur-Malkapur | 
Kolhapw-Miraj . | 
Kolhapur-Murgud 
Kolhapur-Narsobawadi —.. | 
Kolhapur-Nipani 
Kolhapur-Panhala | 
Kolhapur-Poona me 7 
Kolhapur-Patgaon 
Kolhapur-Radhanagri 
Kolbapur-Radhanagri Dam. 
Kolhapur-Rajapur 
Kolhapur-Rendal 
Kolhapur-Sangav (Hupri) 
Kolhapur-Rarawade tie 
RKolhapur-Satara 
Kolhapur-Sangav (Kagal) . 
Kolhapur-Vadgaon 
Kolhapur- Varvade 


Kolhapur- Vishalgad sel 


Kumbhoj-Hatk anangale 


Station. i 
Kundal-Nirloskarwadi xe 


Kurundwad-Jaisingpur Sta- 
tion. 
U 





21-7 
17-2 
20-4 
31-0 


33°0 


30-4 
33°2 
38°4 
S44 
25'9 
13°6 
57:7 
54°8 
324 
34:0 


16:1 
20°3 
33°5 
86°7 
16:0 
13°6 
23:9 
53°4 

6-4 


3:0 
3-0 


TABLE No. 8—contd. 
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Average 
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424 
270 

64 
183 


440 

90 
282 
396 
190 
747 
568 
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OHAPTER 8. TABLE No. 8—contd. 
Statistics of No Name of Route. Nieege. Ties, pe cela. 
routes, per day 
per trip. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

13 (1) Mayeni-Rabimatpur Station. 39:0 2 2 224 
(2) Mayani-Diganchi a 23:0 1 1 78 

14 (1) Miraj-Arag “A 11°0 2 2 138 
(2) Miraj-Gundewadi x 9-0 4 4 $22 

ti) (1) Mirajkartikti-Railway Sta- 2:7 6 8 288 

tion (via Sandhya talkies). : | 

(2) Mirajkartikti-Railway  Stea-| 2+1 7 7 301 

16 Narsobswodi fo iio went 7:8 9 9 495 

17 Palas Birolskarwadi A 86 3 3 51 
18 | (1) Panhala-Kodoli vi) lad 2 2 130 
(2) Railway Station-Shivaji 14 2 2 38 

19 | (1) Rauikala ‘Tower-Temblai Hil, 5-0 2 2 38 
20 | (1) SakoliCorner-Kadamwadi .: 5:3 5 5 365 
21 | (1) Sangli-Budhgaon ‘J 4:3 4 4 112 
(1-A) Sangli-Ankalkop | 19°0 1 1 64 

| (2) Sangli-Diguj ee) 2 2 148 

| (3) Sangli-Gavan .. a 21-0 i 1 129 

(4) Sangli-Jaisingpur Station .. 6:0 8 8 448 

(5) Sangli-Karad (Vita) fi 61:1 2 2 500 

(6) Sangli-Kolhapur sis 31:0 6 6 768 

(7) Sangli-Kowlapur re 67 4 4 ldd 

(8) Sangli-Madhavanagar oF 3-1 3 3 159 

(9) Sangli-Manerajuri ab 16:0 1 1 48 

(10) Sangli-Miraj .. om 73 19 19 684 

| (11) Sangli-Nandre .. | 73 2 2 144 
(12) Sangli-Nipani .. af 407 | MAT MAL OMA 

(13) Sangli-Pandharpur me 83:0 1 1 196 

| (4) Sangli-Satara .. bie 738°0 3 3 984 
(15) Sangli-Waifale wl 848 2 2 | 200 











Serial 
No, 


23 








(1) 


(2) 
(t) 


(1-A) Shivaji-Statue- District Tail 


(2) 
(3) 


(8) 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


TABLE No. 8—coneld. 


Name of Route. 


Shivaji Bridge-Coll ect or’s 
Office. 





Shivaji Bridge Jamkhindi 
Bungalow 
Shivaji Statue-Gandhi- Nagar 





Shivaji Statue Rajarampuri 


Shivaji Statue-Ruia Indus-' 
tries, 


Shivaji Statue-Sugar Mills ., 


Ehivei Boe Sugar Mills! 

(CL 
shivajt Statuo-Tarabai Park 
4 


Shalini Palave-Shivaji Bridge. 


Shukarwar Dharamshala 
Rajarampuri. 





Tasgaon-Bhilavadi 
Tasgaon-Bhilavadi Station . 
Tasgaon-K adepur 
Tasgaon-Kheaoapur 
Tasgaun-Sangli 
Yasgaon-Satara 
Tasgaon-Takari 
Tasgaon-Waifule 
Umraj- Patan 
Vita-Atpadi 
Vita-Dhalgaon .. 
Vita-Diganchi .. 


. . * ° . : . . . . . a * 


Vita. Kirloskarwadi 
Vita-Mayani 
Vita-Pussessavali 


Vita-Sangli 





Route 
Mileage. 
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~~ 
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i No. of Stats 
| Down ; passengers TRANSPORT. 
' Trips. | travelled Statistics of 

i per day routes. 

: {per trip. 
| s |e 
ee 
| wir 
Don 
ou | 816 
ig | 34 
| re | 574 
| 12 | 708 
23; 1,495 
| 4 | 0 
! wu | = 478 
C4 5 
15 540 

2 120 
$j 272 

i 79 
3) aul 
( g | 768 
1 | 329 
Yi 134 
i; a! one 
i 3 | 298 
3 | 397 
| 2 44 
1: 136 
| 3 201 
! 6 : 366 
| 1 102 
! 4 580 
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At Kolhapur, which is the headquarters of the Kolhapur 
Division, a permanent divisional workshop to repair and inspect 
vehicles was established. The position of depots and garages 

















as on 28th February, 1955 was as follows: — 
TABLE No. 9. 
Namo of the place ‘Depot or Garage | Type of 
Name of the place. epot or Garage. seractirs, 
-—— ane ae oe ee ——— “fh _~ 
Kolhapur... re Depot oe : a Tomporary. 
Karad Depot Permanent. 
Sangli he wie Depot Permanent. 
\ 
Islampur isd .., Garage Ws af ‘femporary 
Ichalkaranji .. ..  Garago | Temporary. 
Tasgaon a eal Garage oe 35) Temporary. 
Vita oe, | Garago 22 68 Temporary. 





There were bus stands, sheds, waiting rooms at Kolhapur, 
Sangli, Karad, Vita, Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, Umbraj, Tas- 
gaon, Islampur, whereas at Vadgaon and at Malkapur there were 
only sheds and waiting rooms. 


Passenger amenities which were hitherto neglected by the 
private operators are-given considerable importance by State 
Transport. That is due to a shift in the motive, that public 
good rather than ‘private! profits should be maximised. 
Spacious, well-ventilated and comfortable buses are provided ; 
a priority list is maintained and seats are allotted according 
to it. Canteens, drinking water, sheds, stands, lavatories, and 
other facilities are provided at important stations. Special 
buses are arranged on occasions like fairs; extra buses are 
provided in case of heavy rush; buses are also available on 
hire to individuals and institutions for holiday parties, picnics 
etc. Every bus is equipped with a first-aid box and the 
conductors are given training in first-aid. 


The rate of fares was arrived at on the basis of the 
Corporation’s operation throughout the State. In practice, 
however, fares are charged on the basis of the “stages” 
travelled ; a stage consists of four miles. As such, the minimum 
fare is 20 nP. Children are charged half the rates with 
a minimum of ten nP. 


On 28th February 1955, the Kolhapur Division was manned 
by 1,240 persons. The category-wise figures are as under: 
Administrative 220, Traffic 635 and Workshop 385. 
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The administrative staff consists of a Divisional Controller, 
a Divisional Statistician, a Divisional Auditor, a Labour 
Officer and persons working directly under them. The staff 
concerned with traffic consists of a Divisional Traffic Officer, an 
Assistant Traffic Superintendent, traffic inspectors, fuel 
inspectors, traffic controllers, drivers, conductors, porters, and 
watermen. Under the workshop staff come a _ Divisional 
Mechanical Engineer, a Divisional Works Superintendent, an 
Assistant Works Superintendent and various artisans. 


A Divisional Selection Committee is appointed for selection 
of staff having a basic pay of up to Rs. 100 per month. This 
committee consists of (1) a member of the B. S, R. TC, 
who is ex-officio the chairman, (2) the Divisional Controller 
concerned (3) the District Superintendent of Police and (4) the 
Divisional Traffic Officer concerned. In the earlier stages, as 
far as possible employees of the ex-private operators were 
employed. In their case the Committee could waive the 
minimum qualifications, subject to the approval of the 
Corporation. 


A Central Selection Committee for the State has been 
appointed to recruit staff carrying a monthly salary between 
Rs, 100 and Rs. 200. It consists of four members, three 
of whom are Corporation Board Members and the fourth is 
the Dy. General Manager (Engineering). One of the Corpo- 
ration Board Members acts as the chairman. For selection of 
Class I and Class II officers with a minimum monthly salary 
of Rs. 200 and above, a Service Board consisting of the members 
of the Corporation is set up. 


A Welfare Committee has been set up to look after the 
welfare of the staff of the Division. In most unffs in the 
Division, sports clubs have been set up and they are functioning 
well. There is a library and reading room for the staff of the 
Divisional office. Newspapers in regional languages are 
supplied to all depots and garages. Books and newspapers are 
purchased from the Corporation funds and no subscription fs 
charged for their use. 


The Kolhapur Division also undertakes goods transport. 
On 28th February, 1955 there were 17 trucks ang the number 
of trucks on road per day was 6-08. The tonnage carried 
during the month of February 1955 was 3248-47, of which 
2896-11 tons were on private account, and food grains 326-38 
tons and miscellaneous 25-98. Destinations of the goods 
carried were both within and outside the district. 


The meter gauge railway line between Miraj and Kolhapur 
was opened for traffic on 21st April] 1891. This line, about 
30 miles long, belonged to the Kolhapur Durbar, but was 
managed by the ex-Southern Mahratta Railway. On account 
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CHAPTER 9. of the merger of the State in the Indian Union and the 
cae nationalisation and regrouping of the railways, this railway 


Geenanee line is now part of the Southern Railway. 
Rattway. 
aie fe tr da It runs south-west from Miraj to Kolhapur. The following 
. are the stations with their distance, in miles, from Miraj :— 

Jaisingpur or cep 8 
Nimshirgaon-Khalsa i 
Hatkanangale oF .. LF 
Rukadi cee we 
Kolhapur ies .. 30 


The main items of export from the district are jaggery and 
sugar. Moreover during the rainy season when country craft 
cannot ply, the railhead at Kolhapur serves admirably for 
passenger as well as for goods traffic between Ratnagiri and 
Bombay. 


The following table.gives the number of passengers and tons 
of goods booked at each station during 1953-54 :— 


ot 
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It will be seen from the table that the largest number of 
passengers were booked from Kolhapur ; next comes Jaisingpur. 
As regards the total tonnage of goods booked during the same 
year, the first place goes to Kolhapur and the second to 
Hatkanangale. Of the total tons of goods booked on this 
section, sugar forms the largest proportion viz. 67°4 per cent. 


Travellers bungalows, district bungalows, forest department 
bungalows and rest houses, usually equipped with crockery, 
furniture, mattresses etc, are maintained by the State. These 
bungalows are intended for the lodging of officers of various 
Government Departments, when they are on tour for official 
purposes. Some of these bungalows are also open to the public, 
but preference is given to the Government officers. Moderate 
charges are levied upon the lodgers so as to cover the cost of 
lighting and menial services. 


There is a travellers bungalow at Kolhapur while there are 
inspection bungalows at Panhala, Malkapur, Kurundwad, 
Radhnagari and Ichalkaranji. There is also a Circuit House 
at Kolhapur under the charge of the Collector of Kolhapur. 


The number of bullock carts in the district was 25,855. 
A talukawise list of the same is given below :— 





TABLE No. If. 
inane mate oA Pilea taes 

Bavada 419 
Radhanagari 2,163 
Ajra 1,263 
Panhala 2,769 
Karvir 4,526 
Kagal 3,893 
Shirol 3,831 
Hatkanangale 4,124 
Shahuwadi 1,470 
Bhudargad 1,397 
Gadhinglaj a ee 

Total 25,855 


(a.c.P.) L-c VE 768—370 
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Tue InpIAN Posts aNd TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT maintains 
a postal Division of Kolhapur covering the whole district. 
Besides the chief receiving and distributing head office at 


Kolhapur, there are 15 sub-offices ; 


131 branch offices and 


16 telegraph offices. The table given below shows the location 
of the various categories of post offices in all the talukas in the 


district :-— 


Hatkanangale— 
S. O.: 


B. O.: 


Kagal— 
S, O.: 
B. O.: 


Karvir— 
H, O.; 
5, O.: 
B. O.: 


Panhala— 
B. O.: 


Radhanagari-— 
5.0: 
B. O: 


Ichalkaranji, Ichalkaranji-Town, Hatka- 
nangale. 
Alta, Ambat, Hupri, Kumbhoj, Pattan, 
Kadoli, Rukdi, Vadgaon, Chandur, 
Ghunki, Herla, Kini, Korochi, Male, 
Pargaon, Rangoli, Kendal, Navande, 


Nagaon, Shiroli, Savarda, Tardal, Top, 
Borgaon, Kabnur, Lat, Janwad, Mana- 
kapur, Shiradvad, Rui, Shirdhon, Tak- 
vade, Bhadole, Bahubali, Managaon, 
Yelgud, Minche. 


Kagal. 


Kurli, Kapashi, Murgud, Sangar, Shedur, 
Savarda BK., Sulkud, Chikhali, Bori- 
wade, Bachni., 


Kolhapur. 
Gadhinagar. 
Kaneri, Mudshingi, Sangvade, Washi, 
Valivade, Sangrul, Vadinge, Shiye, 
Bhuge, Shingnapur, Beed, MHaldi, 


Kurukali, Nigve, Ispurli, Koparde. 


Panhala, Kodoli, Kate, Kotoli, Dewale, 
Parle-tarf-Thane, Boriwade, Wadi- 
Ratnagiri, Yavluj, Satve. 


Radhanagari. 


Tarla, Rashivade, Savarda Bk. Thik- 
purli, Valva Bk. Radhanagari H. E. 
Works. 


Shahuwadi— 
S, O.: 
B. O.: 


Shirol— 
Ss. O.: 


B. O.: 


Bhudargad— 
8. O.: 
B. O.: 


Ajra— 
S, O.: 
B. O.: 


Gadhinglaj-— 
8, 0.: 
B. O.: 


Bavada— 
S. O.: 
B. O.: 


" Nole—H.0, = Head Office. 
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Vishalgad, Amba, Bambavada, Bhedas Pave Onis. 
gaon, Sarud, Charan. 


Jaisingpur, Kurundwad, Shirol, Narso- 
bawadi. 

Arjunvad, Nandni, Chipri, Dandoli, 
Dattavad, Kothali, Shirdhon, Takavade, 
Udgaon, Herwad, Akiwat, Alas, 
Takali, Shirti. 


Gargoli (Extra Department). 
Madilage, Shengaon, Vengrul, Pimpalgaon. 


Ajra. 
Bhadvan, Madilga, Bahirevadi, Uttur. 


Gadhinglaj. 

Basarge Bk., Bhadgaon, Gijvane, Halkarni, 
Hasur Champu, Hasur Sansgiri, Kad- 
gaon, Koulge, Mahagaon, Mutnal, 
Narewadi, Nesari, Nool, Pimpalgaon, 
Terani. 


Gaganbavada. 


Achirne, Karul, Kokisra, Kurli, Kusur, 
Nadhavade, Rashivade, Salvar, Sangul- 
vadi. 


8.0, = Sub-Office. 
B.O. == Branch Office. 


Telegraph Offices are located at Kolhapur, Kolhapur-Shahu- 


puri, Kolhapur 


Jaisingpur, 


New Palace, Gandhinagar, Ichalkaranji, 


Kurundwad, Malkapur, Radhanagari, 


Hatkanangale, Narsobawadi, Shirol, Gadhinglaj and Ajra. 


There were three types of telephone exchanges in Kolhapur Telephone 
district in 1957, two of which were “Auto-Exchanges having #xchanges. 
150 lines and one was 400 central Battery Multiple-l1 and 


T-82 Trunk Boards. 


Ichalkaranji which had 100 lines, was opened in 1953. The 
telephone exchange at Jaisingpur, which was opened in 1957, 
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CHAPTER 9. had 50 lines and the Jaisingpur telephone exchange had 
weunapoit-aiia 40 gonnections. Ichalkaranji had 94 and Kolhapur had 390. 
Cominenieations, There were 14 public call offices, of which 10 were in Kolhapur, 
Post Orricrs. and one each in Malkapur, Panhala, Kagal and Gadhinglaj. 
Revs aati The following were the 6 trunk line alignments passing through 

i “this district, viz.— 


(1) Kolhapur-Karad carrying one trunk. 

(2) Kolhapur-Nipani carrying one trunk. 

(3) Kolhapur-Ratnagiri carrying one trunk. 
(4) Kolhapur-Ichalkaranji carrying one trunk. 
(5) Kolhapur-Sangli carrying three trunks. 


(6) Poona-Belgaum carrying seven trunks. 


Radic The following table gives the total number of radio licences 
Communications. issued during 1950-54: 





TABLE No. 12. 
Year. Baad of poe 
1950 4. | adi cits 1325 
195} it ae a 1552 
1952 = he es 1916 
1953 g.4 sae ae 2157 
1954 15 a ne 2509 
Total ... 9459 


Community Redio | Under the Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme of the 
Seta, Government of Bombay, radio sets are installed in villages by 
the Directorate of Publicity, who are also responsible for their 
maintenance and repairs. A community radio set can be 
installed for a Grampanchayat, Municipality or any other 
responsible institution in the area on contributing a sum of 
Rs. 150 for an electric radio set, and Rs. 175 for a Dry Battery set. 
In addition an amount of Rs. 60 is to be paid by way 
of maintenance charges by the community organisation 
concerned. However, the radio set is to remain the property of 
the Government. It is compulsory for the listeners to tune 

to programmes specially meant for rural areas. 
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The following list contains the number of community radio 
sets installed upto Ist October 1959, in the various talukas 
of Kolhapur district :— 








= z _ Number of Rei 
1 = Ajra va ors ie 5 
2 Bavada oe a Jes 1 
3 Bhudargad a vt ne 4 
Chandgad a wa — 5 
5 Gadhinglaj 12 
6 Hatkanangale 11 
7 Kagal 15 
8 Karvir 13 
9 Radhanagari i. sia ai 5 
10 Panhala a, 1. ai 5 
11 Shahuwadj ry ie 3 4 
12 Shirol 10 
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CHAPTER 10—MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS. 


THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS HAVE GIVEN AN Account of the principal , 


sectors of the economy of the district such as agriculture, 
industry, trade and transport which provide means of livelihood, 
to a great majority of the population. They do not however, 
exhaust the whole field of economic activity in the district and 
there is an appreciable percentage of the population which 
depends upon other pursuits for their maintenance. There are 
the learned professions like law, medicine, education, journa- 
lism and certain crafts and trades like bakeries, tailoring, 
laundries, hotels and restaurants, parching of grains, bicycle- 
repairing, motor-body-building, milk and its products ete. 
which are not included in any of the major sectors of the 
economy. These occupations have an important place in the 
economic life of the district as they provide means of livelihood 
not only to a considerable number of people, but also to those 
who produce essential goods of daily. consumption. Some others 
render useful service to the people in a variety of ways. It 
may be said that the rapid growth of such occupations in the 
district during the last 60 years is both a factor in the pace of 
urbanization and an index of the degree of prosperity and 
economic stability attained by some of the sections of society, 
like the small artisan, and the trader, These occupations are 
a sort of blending of trade and industry. In this chapter an 
attempt has been made to give broad account of the more 
important of these occupations and the peculiar conditions and 
problems affecting the persons engaged in them, based on 
a selective study of a few representative establishments 
by means of a small token survey conducted in Kolhapur city 
in the year 1956. The study was confined to certain aspects of 
the occupations such as number of units existing, nature of tools 
and applications used, the average monthly expenses incurred 
and nature of the market for these products etc. The study 
was by no means fully comprehensive. But it would help in 
giving a broad picture of the conditions of people who were 
engaged in them. 
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CHAPTER 10. The occupations covered by the survey were : — 


Miscellaneous (1) Aerated Water manufacture. 
Occupations. 
IntRopuctioN. (2) Agarbatti manufacture. 
(3) Bakery. 


(4) Cap making. 

(5) Copper and brass smithy. 
(6) Cycle-repairing. 

(7) Flour-milling. 

(8) Gold and silver smithy. 

(9) Hair-cutting. 

(10) Khanavalis. 

(11) Laundering. 

(12) Lodging and Boarding. 

(18) Motor-body. building. 

(14) Photo-frame-making. 

(15) Restaurants and tea shops. 
(16) Shroff. 

(17) Tailoring. 

(18) Tin-smithy. 

(19) Umbrella, Trunk and Lock making. 
(20) Watch-repairing. 


Information regarding the total number of establishments and 
the number of persons engaged in these occupations along with 
the categories of workers—paid and family members, men, 
women and children—was obtained from the Kolhapur munici- 
pality. The ward-wise break-up prepared by the municipality 
gives a clear idea of the total number of establishments in the 
city, their dispersal as between the different wards, the number 
of employers, the number and categories of workers and their 
break-up according to sex. This was the basic data for the 
survey as the number of samples selected for each occupation 
depended upon the total number of establishments in that 
occupation. 


The percentage of samples selected varied between 5 and 10. 
They were selected from different localities and were represen- 
tative of every size and type. A general questionnaire was 
framed and answers were collected from each of the selected 
samples. 
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Dr. BALKRISHNA IN HIS SURVEY’ 1N 1926 RECORDED 19 FLOUR AND 
RICE MILLS in the city engaging 47 employees. Of these, one was 
started during 1901 and 1910, four during 1910 and 1920, and 
14 during 1921 and 1926. Fourteen of these mills worked on 
electric power and five on oil engines. In 1946, there were 
27 flour mills’ in the city, employing 99 persons. Of these, nine 
were in A ward, seven in C ward, four each in D and E wards 
and three in B ward. About half of the mills worked on oil 
engines and the remaining half electrical energy. ‘There were 
117 flour mills in 1956. Of these, 37 were located in C ward, 
28 in B ward, 2¢ in A ward, 18 in E ward and 14 in D ward. The 
total employment in these establishments was 361 persons, out of 
whom 250 were paid employees and 111 including seven 
children were members of employers’ families. The sample 
comprised of six mills of different sizes. Of these, one was 
started in 1928, the other in 1934 and four during 1947 and 
1951. 


The main work done in the mills was grinding of grains, 
dehusking of rice and grinding of chillies. The owners of these 
establishments were occupied throughout the year in this 
occupation. 


The mills were working on electric power and their main 
equipment consisted of electric motors, grinders, balances and 
other minor tools. The cost of equipment of one establishment 
was about Rs. 4,750 and of the other Rs, 4,000, of the third and 
fourth Rs. 3,700 and Rs. 3,200 respectively and of the last two 
Rs, 2,400 and 1600. The yearly repairing charges of equipment 
in the biggest establishment in the sample came to about 
Rs. 450, in the other two, between Rs. 300 and Rs. 350 and in 
the remaining three, between Rs. 150 and Rs, 250. The grind- 
ing stones had to be raplaced frequently. 


Three proprietors raised initial capital from their own 
resources to start their enterprisés. The other three borrowed 
the necessary capital, the rate of interest on which was about 
9 per cent. Of the three establishments, two had fully paid 
the debt by 1956 and ihe third had still to pay Rs. 500. 


Four shops were situated in rented premises, the rent of each 
varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 80 per month and the other two were 
situated in owned premises. The other items of expenses on 
maintenance of establishment were electric charges, municipal 
licence fee, advertisement and other sundry expenses. Each 
establishment had to pay Rs. 12 per year as municipal licence 
fee. The consumption of electric energy varied from shop to 
shop. The two biggest shops consumed electric energy worth 
Rs. 325 and 275 respectively per month, and the remaining 
between Ks. 70 and Rs. 150 per month. The total sundry 
expenses of each varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20. 


1 De, Balkrishna, The Commercial Survey of the Kolhapur City in 1926, 1998, p. 1. 


* N,V. Sovani. Social Survey of the Kolhapur City. Vol. TT, Industry, Trade and 
Labonr, 1951, pp. 87-8. 
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All the six owners worked in the mills. Besides them, seven 
more workers were engaged in these establishments. All of 
them were skilled workers. Workers in two shops were paid 
Rs. 55 each per month; in the other two, between Rs. 40 and 
Rs, 54 per month. In the remaining two ng, paid-employees 
were engaged. 


The rate usually charged for grinding grains varied from 
annas 12 per Bengali maund to annas 15 per maund and 
for dehusking rice between annas 4 and annas 9 per 
Bengali maund. The two largest concerns in the sample, 
grinded monthly about 930 maunds and 800 maunds of grains 
respectively, and dehusked about 575 and 675 maunds of rice. 
The remaining four establishments grinded monthly 330, 300, 260, 
and 200 maunds of grains respectively and dehusked 50, 45, 20 
and 15 maunds of rice respectively. Two mills were also 
engaged in grinding chillies. The rate they charged for grind- 
ing was Rs. 7 per maund. Each was grinding eight and five 
maunds per month. 


The business in two shops, was more or less steady through- 
out the year and was brisk in winter and summer and dull in 
the remaining four months. It was more or less profitable in 
the two biggest concerns. 


The hote] industry has been one of the most important 
industries in the city. In 1926, there were 126 tea shops and 
21 hotels and a total of 178 persons were employed in them. 
Round about 1947, there were 188 restaurants and 53 boarding 
and lodging houses in the city. The total number of restaurants, 
Kkhanavalis and residential hotels at the time of survey was 
300 employing 1,169 persons out of whom 260 including 35 females 
and 118 children were members of owners’ families and others 
paid servants. Restaurants and tea shops were located in 
almost all the wards, residential hotels mostly in C ward and 
khanavalis in C and E wards. 


There were 248 tea shops and restaurants at the time of 
survey. They employed 829 persons out of whom 630 were paid 
employees and the remaining members of owners’ families. Out 
of 248 shops, 98 were located in C ward, 48 in E ward, 40 in 
A ward, 39 in D ward and 23 in B ward. Only six establish- 
ments of different sizes were surveyed in the sample. The shops 
in the sample were started between 1942 and 1952. Catcring of 
tea and other eatables was the principal occupation in these 
shops. Five shops were situated in rented premises and one in 
the owned premise of the proprietor. 


The initial capital required for starting the establishment was 
provided by the owners from their own capital. The capital 
investment in the six units varied from Rs. 800 to Rs. 10,000. 
The owner of the biggest unit had invested Rs. 10,000 in the 
establishment, the owner of medium sized unit about Rs. 3,000 
and the capital investment in the smallest unit was about Rs. 800. 
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The equipment required for tea shops was furniture like 
chairs, tables, cupboards etc., and few utensils for cooking, 
crockery, and mirrors for decoration. Two establishments, small 
and big sized, had equipment worth Rs. 400 and Rs. 1,200 
respectively. Durability of each piece of furniture was said to 
be between five years and 10 years. A few pieces of crockery 
were replaced every month. Annual expenditure for repairing 
the equipment of each establishment varied from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 100. 


The total employment in all the above six units was 58 out of 
whom 11 persons including one child, were members of 
employers’ families. The remaining 47 persons were paid 
employees including eight children. These employees were 
paid monthly wages and provided with daily food. One 
establishment was also giving them clothes. The other one was 
only paying wages and not serving daily food. Five units in the 
sample paid them wages along with food. Wages of a waiter in 
each of the five units varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 40. Two establish- 
ments employed cooks, who were paid Rs. 50 each, 


Other items of expenditure were rent of the premises, water 
and electricity charges, municipal licence fee and advertise- 
ment. Rent of the premises of the smallest establishment was 
Rs. 18 and in the case of the remaining four it varied from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 125 per month. The total expenditure on all other 
items excluding rent, advertisement and wages of three establish- 
ments in the sample was between Rs, 40 and Rs. 45 per month 
and of remaining two Rs. 10 and Rs, 110 respectively. Only one 
establishment was spending Rs. 180 per year on advertisement. 
This item of expenditure on advertisement was not included in 
the items of expenditure quoted above. 


Raw materials required were wheat flour, gram flour, edible 
and hydrogenated oil, tea, sugar, milk and vegetables like onions, 
potatoes. All these items were purchased from local market. 
Two establishments consumed raw materials worth Rs. 140 and 
185, the other two Rs. 256 and Rs. 380 and the remaining two 
Rs. 437 and Rs. 1,320 per month. 


Main items servcd to customers were bhaji, wada, chiwada, 
dosa, and a few sweet dishes like ladoo, shira, etc. A plate of 
bhaji or chiwada or wada or a cup of tea was sold at an anna 
each. Sweet dishes like shira, ladoo, etc. were sold at annas 
two cach. A plate of dosa was sold at annas 2. Daily sales of 
these six establishments were between Rs. 10 to Rs. 70. 


The business in these establishments was more or less 
steady throughout the year. Daily sales depended upon the 
quality of the dishes served and cleanliness maintained in the 
premises. The margin of profit in one of the six establishments 
was fairly big, while in the other five it was low. 
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KHANAVALIS was another miscellaneous occupation in the city. 
At the time of survey there were 31 khanavalis in Kolhapur 
city. They were located in C and E wards. About 227 persons 
were employed in them, out of whom 40 including four females 
and four children were members of owners’ families. 


Three establishments were surveyed in the sample. Two 
were started in 195] and one in 1955. The principal occupation 
of the three proprietors was to run a boarding house, which 
provided them employment throughout the year. The establish- 
ments were both, vegetarian and non-vegetarian. They were 
situated in rented premises. 


The total capital invested in each establishment varied from 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000. The initial investment in one of them was 
raised by the owner from his own capital. In the other two, 
a part of it was borrowed at 12 per cent. rate of interest and the 
remaining amount was raised by the owners from their own 
resources. It was found that one of the above two establishments 
had not repaid the debt fully, 


Equipment in these establishments consisted of utensils 
required for cooking and serving dishes and furniture like tables 
and chairs. The value of the equipment varied from Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 800. 


These establishments spent. Rs. 280, 1,098 and 375 respectively 
on raw materials like food grains, vegetables, mutton, eggs and 
fuel, These articles were purchased from the local market. 
Other expenses were, rent of the premises, water and electric 
charges, municipal licence fee.and advertisement. The rent of 
each establishment was Rs. 91, 73 and Rs. 56 per month respec- 
tively. The total expenditure per month on other items like 
water and electric charges, municipal licence fee and advertise- 
ment of the three establishments was Rs. 85, 


The total employment in the three units was 21 persons out 
of whom three were members of owners’ families. The working 
hours of these employees were eight per day. These employees 
were paid wages as well as served two meals a day. The 
wages of a cook varied from Rs. 8 to Rs. 30 per month, In 
one establishment a waiter was paid Rs. 8 in the other 
Rs. 10 and in the third Rs. 20 per month. 


The total cost of production of each establishment was Rs. 415, 
Rs. 655 and Rs. 1,312 per month respectively. 


These establishments were providing only boarding facilities. 
Regular boarders were provided with two meals a day, one in 
the morning and the other in the evening. The number of 
boarders each establishment had, was 150, 300, and 600 respec- 
tively. These khanavalis also catered the needs of casual 
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customers, each serving 400, 480 and 900 casual customers 
a month. The rate per meal for a regular boarder was 
different from that of a casua] boarder. A regular boarder had 
to pay As. 6 to As. 7 per meal and casual customer Re. 1 to 
Rs. 1-4-0 per meal. The number of boarders each establish- 
ment had, depended upon the quality of food served and clean- 
liness maintained in the establishment. The number of boarders 
was more or less constant throughout the year in the two 
establishments, while it was more in summer in the third 
establishment. The margin of profit in all the three units was 
not much as the net income of each was about Rs. 150 
per month. 


There were 21 residential-cum-boarding houses in the city 
at the time of survey, 15 of which were located in C ward. 
four in E ward and one each in B and D wards. The total 
employment in all these establishments was 113 persons most 
of whom. were paid employees. Only seven members of owners’ 
families were engaged in this occupation, out of them three were 
males, one was a female and the remaining two children. 
Three establishments were suryeyed in the sample. They were 
started between 1948 and 1954. Lodging and boarding was the 
principal occupation of the owners of the two establishments. 
The third owner had a cinema theatre and lodging and boarding 
was his subsidiary occupation. Two establishments were 
situated in rented premises. The rent of each was Rs, 60 and 
Rs, 75. Third was situated in owned premises, the value of 
which was about Rs. one lakh. The initial, capital required for 
Starting their establishments was raised by two owners from 
own resources and the third owner borrowed a part of capital 
from a local bank. It was found that he had not wholly repaid 
the debt. The biggest establishment in the sample had invested 
Rs. 115.000 in this occupation and the other two Rs. 5,000 and 
Rs, 2,500 respectively. 


The equipment used was all kinds of utensils for cooking 
and serving dishes, furniture like tables, chairs, cots, mirrors, 
tea-trays, etc. One establishment had a radio set also. The 
biggest establishment in the sample had equipment worth 
Rs. 9,000 and the remaining two had equipment worth Rs. 2,000 
each. 


The total employment in all the three units in the sample was 
30 persons out of whom eight were the members of owners 
families. One establishment had a female servant. All the 
employees were paid wages as well as given two meals a day. 
A person looking after the management of the establishments 
was paid Rs, 45 per month, plus two meals. A cook in one of the 
establishments was paid Rs. 40 per month, plus two meals a day, 
in another Rs. 55 with two meals. Waiters were paid Rs. 25 and 
Rs. 35 respectively in the two establishments. The total wage 
bill of the three establishments was Rs. 665 per month, plus 
the expenditure on meals. 
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Other items of expenditure were rent, water and electric 
charges, municipal licence fee and municipal tax and radio 
licence fee. The total expenditure on all these items per esta- 
blishment was Rs. 95, Rs. 110 and Rs. 155 per month respectively. 


Raw materials required were food grains, milk, vegetables, tea 
and other requirements for cooking. One establishment was 
both vegetarian as well as non-vegetarian, It consumed 
mutton and fish along with above materials. All these materials 
were purchased from local market. The biggest establishment. 
spent about Rs. 1,000 per month on this item, others about 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 450 respectively. The cost of maintenance of 
an establishment depended mostly upon the current prices of 
food grains, fuel, other materials like milk, etc. The total cost 
of maintenance of the establishments were Rs. 750, Rs. 960 
and Rs. 1,300 per month respectively. 


These establishments provided both lodging as well as board- 
ing facilities. The net income earned by the biggest was about 
Rs. 1,500 per month-and by others Rs. 300 and Rs. 200 respec- 
tively. This occupation was more or less profitable to one 
establishment and in the other two the margin of profit was not 
very high. 


These establishments catered the needs of all classes of 
people within or outside the district. The demand for lodging 
in these establishments was more or less constant throughout the 
year. 


At the time of survey there were 223 hair-cutting 
establishments employing 161 paid employees and 220 members 
of employers families in Kolhapur city. They were concen- 
trated in C, E, and A wards each containing 104, 44 and 31 respec- 
tively. The remaining two wards had only 34. Many establish- 
ments were small, run by owners with the help of their 
family members. In other cases owners worked side by side 
with the paid employees. Six establishments were included 
in the sample. 


In all the establishments surveyed, hair-cutting was the main 
occupation giving employment throughout the year. They were 
situated in rented premises, the rent of which varied from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 depending upon the size of establishment. The 
equipment consisted of few pieces of furniture like revolving 
chairs specially used in hair-cutting saloons, mirrors, dressing 
tables, several sets of necessary instruments such as scissors, 
razors, cropping machines etc. and toilet requisites. The cost of 
equipment in four establishments varied from Rs. 350 to Rs. 425 
and the remaining two had equipment worth Rs. 1,027 and 
Rs. 1,680 respectively. 
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Provision of necessary capital investment was made 
by the proprietors themselves, except one who had to 
borrow Rs, 500 at 9 per cent. rate of interest for starting the 
establishment. It was found that he had fully repaid the debt 
before the survey. Nine members of employers’ families and 
five paid employees among whom one was a boy, were employed 
in the six establishments out of which two were exclusively 
managed by proprietors’ family members. 


The wages of the employees varied from Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 per 
month. The boy who was employed in one establishment was 
paid Rs. 30 per month. None of the establishments employed 
any female employee. 


Electricity was used for lighting purposes and electric charges 
borne by them varied from Rs. 3 to Rs. 20 per month depending 
upon the size of the establishment. One shop was not using 
electricity. Every shop was charged Re. 1 as a licence fee by 
the municipality. Two establishments were spending Rs. 5 each 
on toilet and other requirements, two Rs. 15 and Rs. 30, and the 
remaining two Rs. 70 and Rs. 140 on these items. The net 
income of the shops varied between Rs. 55. to Rs. 250 per month, 
The number of customers served by them depended upon their 
size as judged by number of persons working therein, their 
situation and to some extent by subjective factors like the 
popularity of the owner, the conveniences and comforts offered 
by him and general reputation of the establishment. A small 
establishment employing two .to three persons served about 
25 persons daily and earned Rs, 7 to Rs. 10 aday. The establish- 
ments in the sample catered the needs of all classes. 


The rates charged for various types of services were as 
follows :— 


As. 8 for hair-cut. 
As, 2-3 for shaving. 
As. 10 for hair-cutting and shaving. 


SaRaFs arc a body of persons who are engaged in the sale of 
gold and silver ornaments and other articles of domestic use. 
In 1926, when Dr. Balkrishna made the survey’ in Kolhapur he 
found that there were 62 establishments of shroffs in the city. 
At the time of survey there were 184 establishments of 
shroffs which were mostly located in B. C and D wards. Of the 
five wards in the city, C ward contained the largest number, 
B and C wards together accounting for as many as 156. 


The total cmployment in all these establishments was 
474 persons out of whom 224 were members of employers’ families 
and 250 o‘her employees. Fifteen children were employed in the 
shops. Six saraf shops were surveyed in the sample. Of these, 
one was started in 1849, the other in 1890, two others in 1909 
and 1910 and the remaining two in 1935 and 1943 respectively. 
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Sarafee business was the principal occupation providing 
employment throughout the year in four establishments in the 
sample. In the remaining two shops, money-lending was the 
chief occupation and sarafee was a subsidiary occupation. 
Three establishments were situated in the premises owned by 
owners and three in rented premises. All these establishments 
were dealing only in the sale of ornaments. 


They had equipment like safes, balances and a few pieces of 
furniture like chairs and tables. The value of equipment of 
each establishment in the sample varied from Rs. 700 to 
Rs. 3,500. 


The circulating capita] of the smallest unit was Rs. 10,000 and 
of the biggest unit Rs. four lakhs. 


These establishments were mainly dealing in gold and silver 
ornaments. The consumption of gold and silver of the two small 
units in the sample was about 50 and 800 tolas each per month. 
Two other units consumed 200 and 250 tolas of gold and 3,600 
and 800 tolas of silver per month respectively and the last two 
100 tolas of gold each and-1,000 and 3,000 tolas silver. The other 
items of expenditure on establishments were electricity and 
municipal tax and advertisement. 


Municipal tax was collected from those establishments which 
were situated in proprietors owned premises. The amount of 
tax varied from Rs. 50 to Rs. 300 per year. Two establishments 
consumed electricity worth Rs. 6, the third Rs, 8 and the other 
two Rs. 10 and Rs. 11 per month. One unit in the sample was 
spending Rs, 50 per year on advertisement. Three establish- 
ments were situated in rented premises, the rent of each varied 
from Rs. 23 to Rs. 50 per month. ‘ 


The total employment in all the six units was 36 persons out 
of whom 18 were members of employers’ families and 18 paid 
employers. Clerks in the shops were paid between Rs. 60 and 
Rs. 100, salesmen Rs. 50 and peons between Rs. 30 and Rs. 50 per 
month. The biggest unit in the samples had ten employees out 
of whom five were members of owner’s family. The working 
hours of these employees were eight a day. 


The net income of two average sized units was about Rs. 250 
each and of the remaining three between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,600 
per month. These units usually placed orders for the manufac- 
ture of gold and silver ornaments with different artisans, by 
supplying them the required quantity of gold and silver and 
artisans were only paid wages, for the work done. The manufac- 
tured articles were directly sold by the establishments either to 
retail dealers or to customers. The usual market for the 
products was Kolhapur district as a whole. Business was brisk 
between October and May. Establishments in the sample catered 
the needs of all classes of people in the district. Our finding 
in the sample showed that business of four establishments was 
profitable. 
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GoLp AND SILVER INDUSTRY had been very prominent in this 
district since the middle of 19th century. The total number of 
establishments of gold smiths and shroffs in the city was 95 in 
1854, In 1926, Dr. Balkrishna in his survey? on Kolhapur town 
reported that gold and silver smithy was the only one big 
industry in the city. Out of 247 shops of jewellers of goldsmiths 
185 were of gold-smiths who were manufacturers of gold and 
silver ornaments. Sonars, marathas, brahmins, jains, muslims, 


kshatriyas and lohars were the main communities engaged in the 


industry. 


There were 181 establishments in the city at the time of 
survey ; 80 per cent. of these were located in B and C wards and 
the remaining in A, D and E wards. The total employment in 
all of them together was 508 out of whom 204 were members of 
employers’ families and 304 paid workers. Six establishments 
were surveyed in the sample. Of these, three were started round 
about 1920, the fourth in 1930 and the remaining two in 1944 and 
1950 respectively. Manufacture of gold and silver ornaments 
was the principal occupation in all-the establishments in the 
sample. The occupation provided employment throughout the 
year. They were started by the proprietors with their own 
capital. 


The equipment of a goldsmith was anvil, bellows, hammers, 
pincers, pots, crucibles, moulds and nails for ornamental] work, 
tika autti,> saj autti,s drilling machine, cupboards, chairs, 
etc. The cost of equipment varied from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000. In 
the largest establishment it was more than’ Rs. 2,000. 


Two establishments were situated in owned premises, and the 
remaining four in rented premises. The rent varied from Rs. 8 
per month to Rs. 50 per month, being Rs. 30, Rs. 35 and Rs, 50 
respectively in three cases. The working capital of the smallest 
unit in the sample was Rs. 500 and of the biggest Rs. 50,000. 


The raw materials required by these artisans were gold, silver 
and copper. Four establishments were consuming only gold and 
a negligible quantity of silver, one only silver and the last one 
both gold and silver. The quantity of gold consumed by five 
establishments varied from 10 tolas to 50 tolas per month. The 
one which was using only silver consumed 1,000 tolas of silver 
and the other one which was using both silver and gold consumed 
25 tolas gold and 800 tolas silver. Raw materials were provided 
by shroffs in the city to four out of six establishments in the 
sample and the artisans charged wages for the manufacture of 
the ornaments. 


1 Graham, The Statistical report on the principality of Kolhapur, 1854, p. 492. 
2 Op. cit., p. 1. 

3 A type of mould required for making tika. 

* A type of mould required for making eaj. 
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Two establishments had no paid employees and were managed 
by members of proprietors’ families. The other two employed 
six paid employees and four persons from the members of owners’ 
families. In the remaining two, five members of owners’ families 
and three paid employees were engaged. Wages of paid 
employees varied from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100 per month. The wages 
of an employee who did the work of polishing, was Rs. 35. Tika 
maker was paid Rs. 65 pcr month and saj maker Rs. 100 per 
month. All these workers had to work from séven to ten hours 
w day. 


These artisans usually manufactured gold and silver ornaments 
like tikas, necklaces, beads, chains. idols, rings, saj, and silver 
utensils, vessels etc. They mostly received orders from local 
shroffs or bigger establishments dealing in gold and_ silver. 
Four of the six establishments in sample received orders from 
shroffs. They only took wages in return for the manufactured 
products. These artisans served the orders of the whole 
district as well as Khandesh. The earning of these esta- 
blishments varied from.Rs,.150 to Rs. 850 per month. Business 
in three out of six establishments was profitable and in the 
remaining three the margin of profit was reported to be very 
low. 


In 1926, THERE WERE 14 SHOPS OF CYCLE DEALERS’ and repairers 
in the town. A total of 16 persons were employed in them. 
In 1947, the total number of bicycle shops in city was 134.? 


There were 325 bicycle-repairing and hiring shops in the citv 
at the time of survey. A majority of these shops was located 
in C ward. 35 shops were located in A ward, 24 in B ward, 
175 in C ward, 31 in D ward and 44 in E ward. The total 
employment in all these shops was 590, out of whom 329 persons 
including four children were members of employers’ families, 
and 261 were paid employees. Six establishments of different 
sizes were selected for survey. Of the six shows. one was 
started in 1918, the other in 1940, the third and fourth in 1953 
and 1954 and the last two in 1955. Bicycle-renaijring. hiring 
and sale of spare parts of bicycle was the principal occupation 
in five shops and in addition to this the sixth shop had an 
agency of sale of bicvcle. Out of the six shops. initial canital 
resources in the case of four were contributed by the proprietors 
themselves, while two establishments borrowed the necessary 


capital. The debt incurred by these two was not fully repaid 
even till 1956. 


Equipment of these establishments was drilling machines, 
spanners and other machine tools reauired for renairing 
and a few pieces of furniture like tables, chairs, cup-boards. 








1 Jbid., pages 5, 29 and 85. 
3 N. V. Sovani, Op. cit., p. 182. 
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The total cost of equipment of the biggest establish- 
ment in the sample was about Rs. 500 and of the remaining 
five between Rs, 200 and Rs. 300 each. The life of each 
different item in the equipment varied between ten years and 
30 years. The repairing and overhauling charges on equip- 
ment varied from shop to shop. Two shops spent every year 
Rs, 100 each on repairing while others spent between Rs. 25 
and Rs. 50. 


The circulating capital invested in these shops varied from 
shop to shop. A sum of Rs. 50,000 was invested in the biggest 
establishment, Rs, 20,000 each in two establishments, Rs. 4,000, 
Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 1,000 respectively in the others. 


Five of the six establishments were situated in rented 
premises. The rent of each varied between Rs. 15 and Rs. 60 
per month. The remaining one was situated in owned premises. 
Besides rent, other items of expenditure on maintenance of 
establishments were water charges, electric charges, advertise- 
ment and municipal tax. The total cost of maintenance of one 
establishment including water and clectric charges, municipal 
licence fee and municipal tax, excluding rent, and wages of 
labour was about Rs. 300 and of three Rs. 100 each per year. 
Two establishments had no expenditure on these items. 


As the establishments in the sample were neither engaged 
in manufacturing bicycles nor in producing spare parts of 
bicycles, consumption of raw materials by them was out of 
question. They were more or less concerned with the purchases 
of bicycles and spare parts of bicycles. 


The total employment in all the six establishments was 
21 persons out of whom ten were members of employers’ 
families and 11 paid employees. A bicycle-repairer was paid 
between Rs. 45 and Rs. 60 per month and a cleaner between 
Rs. 15 and Rs, 40 per month. The total wage bill excluding 
the wages of members of employers’ families of one establish- 
ment was Rs. 120; of the other Rs. 90; of the third, fourth and 
fifth Rs. 60 each; and of the last Rs. 35 per month. The 
vee time observed in these shops was eight to ten hours 
a day. 


The total cost of maintenance of ‘these establishments 
including all items, rent, wages, taxes and electricity varied 
between Rs. 60 and Rs, 210 per month and the net income of 
them varied between Rs. 110 and Rs, 800 per month. Out of 
the six establishments, the margin of profit in the three was 
quite high and in the other three it was quite low due to 
lack of sufficient business. These establishments catered local 


needs and business in them was brisk between October and 
May. 
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CHAPTER 10. MaJor GRAHAM RECORDED 175 WASHERMEN' in Kolhapur town. 

iilicallaneoita Dr. Balkrishna in his survey? in 1926 recorded 25 establish- 

Occupations. ments of dhobis or washermen. A total of 31 employees was 

Launpgigs. employed in them. The average working hours in these 
establishments were 124 per day. Round about 1947, there were 
128 laundries’ in the city and a total of 269 persons were 
engaged in them. Of these, 52 were in C ward, 24 in D ward, 
21 in B ward, 19 in E ward, and 12 in A ward. 


There were 228 laundries or washing companies at the time 
of our survey. These establishments were managed by 
employers and paid servants. All these concerns together 
employed 217 members of employers’ families and 196 paid 
employees. Our sample contained six concerns of different 
sizes. The establishments in the sample were family concerns 
in which proprietors with the help of their family members 
carried on the business. No paid employees were employed in 
them. Washing of clothes was the principal occupation of all 
these concerns, which gave employment throughout the year. 
They were situated in rented premises, rent of which varied 
from Rs, 12 to Rs. 18 per month. 


Equipment of these concerns consisted of show-cases, cup- 
boards, chairs, tables for ironing and ironing machines. Two 
establishments had one ironing machine each, two had two 
each and the remaining two had three and four each. Two 
laundries had one bullock and a bullock cart each. The cost 
of equipment of the five units excluding the smallest unit 
varied from Rs, 350 to Rs. 600. The eost of a smallest unit 
without a bullock and a bullock-cart was Rs. 26. 


The working capital required for the purchase of raw 
materials varied from Rs. 17 to Rs. 100 including capital 
required for maintenance of bullocks. Raw materials included 
charcoal, wood, bleaching powder, washing soda, soap, petrol 
and indigo. The cost of raw materials of the smallest unit in 
the sample was Rs. 17 and of a medium unit Rs. 52 and of the 
biggest Rs. 100. 


The rent of these establishments varied from Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 
depending upon the size of the establishment. The cost of 
production including rent of premises, electric charges, muni- 
cipal licence fee, cart tax, advertisement etc. varied from Rs. 12 
to Rs. 35 per month. The smallest unit in the sample spent 
Rs. 12 and the biggest Rs. 35 per month on all these items. 


In four out of six establishments, the necessary initial capital 
was raised by the proprietors from their own resources and 
the remainng two, borrowed it. 


2 Op. cit., p. 126. 
® Op. cit., pages 4, 28, 34 and 43. 
2 N. V. Sovani, Op. cit., p. 208. 
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Process of washing and ironing of clothes in these shops was 
as follows: — 


Clothes were first collected from customers and marked with 
their abbreviated names with marking ink. They were then 
piled in a large shallow iron or copper vessel filled with 
a solution of water and carbonate of sodium (washing soda). 
The more soiled parts of clothes piled in the vessel were then 
soaped, and put in a large cylindrical vessel known as bhatti, 
filled with boiling water. A light floating frame was kept over 
the bhatti so as to allow the steam to pass through the clothes 
for a couple of hours. Next day, they were sent for washing 
to a tank or a well where they were blued with indigo after 
being washed and soaked in diluted rice gruel and starched. 
Finally they were ironed and pressed at the shop and delivered 
to customers. 


Of the six establishments surveyed three had a net income 
of Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per month and two Rs. 100 to Rs. 120. The 
washing rate prevalent was two annas for every single piece 
of cotton cloth. 


None of the concerns in the sample was. found to be using 
modern methods of washing. /Their business. though brisk for 
eight months in a year did not yield a large, margin of profit 
as it hardly went beyond Rs. 120 per month. One establish- 
ment was reported to be running at a loss. 


Dr. Balkrishna in his survey in 1926 recorded 29 establish- 
ments of manufacturers and sellers of aerated water. A total 
of 31 employees were engaged in them. In 1947, there were 
58 shops of this kind in the city and a total of 121 persons were 
engaged in them. Of these, 29 were in C ward, 10 each in 
B and E wards, 8 in D ward and-one in. A ward. 


There were in all 171 cold drink houses and_ soda-water 
factories at the time of our survey. Of these, 46 were in 
E ward, 70 in C ward, 21 in B ward, 20 in A ward, and 14 in 
D ward. The total employment in them was 250 persons of 
whom 210 were paid employees. Six shops of different sizes 
were taken in the sample. Manufacturing of aerated water 
was the principal occupation in them. These concerns 
enjoyed a brisk season in summer months from February to 
June. Most of them were small in size except a few which 
were having up-to-date and modern equipment and comfortable 
rooms and furniture. Four establishments in the sample were 
of bigger and medium size. The capital investment in them 
varied from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000, while in the small units, 
it varied from Rs. 400 to Rs. 600. 


The equipment of these shops consisted of tables, chairs, 
cupboards, soda-fountains, bottles, glasses etc. The cost of 
equipment in each shop varied from Rs. 300 to Rs. 3,000. The 
biggest units were having better and more elegant furniture 
and were manufacturing a larger variety of drinks. The 
emall units contained equipment worth Rs. 300. 
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Raw materials consisted of milk, sugar, salt, ice, saw-dust, 
essences and preservatives. Ordinarily raw materials were 
purchased locally except essences and preservatives, which 
were purchased from Bombay and other centres. 


All the establishments in the sample - except one, were 
managed by the proprietors with the help of their family 
members and paid servants. Two establishments had four 
servants each, one had one servant and the remaining two had 
six and two each. One was exclusively managed by the pro- 
prietor with the help of family members. The payment of 
a waiter who served dishes, varied between Rs. 25 and Rs. 35. 
A person who attended to soda-fountain was paid between 
Rs. 40 and Rs. 45 per month. The products of these concerns 
consisted of aerated waters of all kinds such as soda, lemon, 
orange, etc. and ice-cream. All the shops in the sample 
prepared and sold cold drinks and served ice-creams. 


Annual net income of small units varied between Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 1,200 and of bigger units between Rs. 2,500 and 
Rs. 3,000. A glass of-soda or-lemon was sold at annas two and 
a half ice-cream plate at annas, three. 


The business was profitable in four out of six units. The 
remaining two had income just enough and to maintain the 
establishments. Ice-cream plates and aerated waters were 
served only in shops. Many a time the bigger establishments 
executed orders for ice-cream by marriage parties. 


There were 170 tailoring establishments in the city at the 
time of survey. Of these, 30 were located in A ward, 
27 in B ward, 48 in C ward; 28 in D ward and 37 in E ward. 
A total of 280 persons including 172 members of owners’ 
families were engaged in them. Only six concerns of different 
sizes were surveyed in the sample. 


All the shops in the sample were started after 1936. 
Tailoring was the principal occupation in them, providing 
employment throughout the year. They were situated in 
rented premises. Three were started by the owners with 
their own capital, while the other three owners borrowed the 
necessary initial capital. It was found that the latter persons 
repaid the loan before the survey was undertaken. 


The total capital investment in these shops varied from 
Rs. 450 to Rs. 8,000. The smallest unit had an investment of 
Rs. 450, three others had between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000 and the 
remaining two had Rs. 7,000 and Rs. 8,000. 


The equipment required in these shops was sewing machines. 
scissors, showcases and a few pieces of furniture. Two shops 
had five machines each, and the remaining four had six, four, 
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three and one each. The cost of equipment of each shop varied 
from Rs. 400 to Rs. 2,600. The smallest unit had equipment 
worth Rs. 400 and the largest Rs. 2,600. 


Other expenses borne by the shops for maintenance of 
establishments were rent, electric charges. Rent of the 
establishments varied from Rs. 12 to Rs. 70 per month. The 
smallest unit had to pay Rs. 12 and the biggest Rs. 70 per month 
Five shops together consumed electricity worth Rs. 33 per 
month ; the sixth one was not using electric power. Total cost 
of maintaining each establishment including wages, raw mate- 
rials etc. varied between Rs. 100 and Rs. 900 according to the 
size of the unit. Raw materials required were thread, and 
canvas cloth. Two shops consumed 70 reels of thread; the 
other two 60 and 20 reels respectively per month. One shop 
spent Rs, 100 per year on advertisement. 


The total number of employees employed in these six shops 
was 36 including nine persons who were the members of owners’ 
families. One shop was exclusively managed by the owner. 
Wages to the employees were. paid at piece rate. A worker 
got wages equivalent to 50 per cent. or 60 per cent. of the work 
done. The average monthly wage bill of a worker was 
between Rs. 50 and Rs. 80. 


Shirts, coats, trousers, pyjamas, etc. were the main clothes 
stitched in the shops. Their charges varied from shop to shop 
in the sample. A shirt was charged between As, 12 and Rs. 1/4, 
a coat from Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 and a trouser trom Rs. 3 to Rs. 15. 
The net income of each shop varied from Rs, 75 to Rs. 250 per 
month. Stitching charges were-fixed according to the quality 
and nature of the work done. All the orders for stitching 
clothes were received from local people. One of the shops in 
the sample was specialized in stitching woollen clothes. The 
brisk season of tailoring establishments was winter and summer. 
It was found that in these establishments the margin of profit 
was not very high. 


Besides these tailoring shops there were shops for keeping 
ready-made clothes in the city. Their number was 45 at the 
time of survey. Of these shops C ward contained 14, B ward 
nine, A and D wards eight each and E ward six. Six shops 
of different sizes were taken in the sample. All the shops 
except one in the sample were started after 1944. The prin- 
cipal occupation in these shops was tailoring. The initial 
capital was raised by proprietors from their own resources. 


The equipment in these shops was sewing machines, pairs of 
scissors, and other material required for sewing, and cupboards 
and chairs. One shop had four sewing machines, the other had 
three and other two had two each and the last two had five 
each. Four shops had five pairs of scissors each and two had 
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two each. The maximum number of cupboards one shop had, was 
13 while the smallest shop had only one. The yearly repair- 
ing and overhauling charges of each shop varied from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 80. 


All the shops in the sample were situated in rented premises. 
The rent of each varied from Rs. 50 to Rs. 110. Other expenses 
on maintenance of establishments were electricity and muni- 
cipal licence fee. The total electric bill per month of each 
establishment was between Rs. 6 and Rs. 20. Two establish- 
ments were paying Rs. 3 each as municipal licence fee per 
year ; one was paying Rs. 55 as municipal tax. 


Raw materials required were cloth of medium and coarse 
variety, thread and canvas. The consumption of cloth of both 
varieties in each shop varied from 500 to 3,000 yards per month. 


The total employment in these shops was 36. Of these, 
23 were paid employees. The wages of a tailor varied from shop 
to shop, the minimum being Rs. 35 per month and the maximum 
Rs. 75. Three shops employed four salesmen. The wages paid 
to them varied from’ Rs. 30-to. Rs. 40 per month. The total 
monthly wage bill of each establishment varied from Rs. 35 
to Rs, 300. 


Half-pants, shirts, coats, trousers, pyjamas and _ baby- 
frocks were made in these shops. The monthly production of 
all these ready-made garments of each shop varied between 
650 to 2,000 pieces: These. ready-made cotton garments 
were mostly sold to retail dealers in the local market. Usually 
marriage season was the brisk season in this business. 


In 1926, THERE WERE 12 BAKERIES in Kolhapur city. Most of 
them were started after 1921. Round about 1947, the city 
contained 35 bakeries, 18 of which were in C ward, five each 
in A and B wards, four in D ward and three in E ward. There 
were 75 bakeries at the time of survey. Most of them 
were family concerns which were managed by owners with the 
help of male members of their families. These establishments 
employed 48 employees other than family members. Of the 
75 bakeries, 28 were located in C ward, 17 in B ward, 13 in 
D ward, nine in E ward and eight in A ward. Six shops which 
were taken in the sample, were managed by 15 owners and their 
family members, and 17 paid employees. Principal work done 
in these establishments was baking of breads and _ biscuits, 
which provided employment throughout the year. One 
establishment in the sample was situated in proprietor’s own 
building worth Rs. 40,000. The remaining five were housed in 
rented premises. The rent of each varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 
according to the size of the establishment. 


The mechanical equipment of these establishments consisted 
of a large wooden table to prepare the dough, ovens with its 
accessory equipment such as trays, small iron sheet boxes to 
bake the bread, long iron rods, vessels, moulds and one or two 
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cupboards. The cost of equipment ranged from Rs. 400 to CHAPTER 10. 

Rs. 3,000 depending upon the size of the establishment. The cost Midsollauecias 

of oven varied from Rs, 250 to Rs. 1,000. Ocoupations, 

Bakery. 

The use of modern machinery and process of manufacture 

was almost absent in these concerns. Only one bakery was 

using kneading machine. The entire process of baking breads 

in the other bakeries was done by physical labour by persons 

who had acquired skill through years of practice and 

experience. 


Raw materials required for the manufacture of bread and 
biscuits were wheet-flour or maida, yeast, butter, sugar, salt, 
hydrogenated oil etc. The average consumption of raw mate- 
rials in a small unit per month was about 20 maunds of wheat- 
flour, 17 Ibs. of hydrogenated oil and about a maund of sugar. 
The cost of raw materials per month varied from Rs. 600 to 
Rs. 1,500 depending upon the size of the establishment and its 
turnover. The cost of production excluding cost of raw mate- 
rials of a small unit worked out_at.about Rs. 100 per month. 


The five units manufactured about © -1,000 lbs. of biscuits, 
2,71,000 butter biscuits, 3,402 Ibs. of bread, 82 lbs. of toast 
and 150 dozens of buns in a month. A pound of bread was sould 
at annas five and six pies to annas six. A pound of biscuits 
was sold at annas eleven in one shop and annas fourteen in 
another. 


The total] employment in all the shops in the sample was 25, 
out of whom eight were employers’ and their relatives and 
17 paid employees. Two shops were exclusively managed by 
the proprietors. Two shops employed two employees together 
with four members of employers’ families. The other two 
employed five and six paid employees respectively. Wages paid 
to employees varied between Rs, 20 and Rs. 90. One unit paid 
Rs. 50 to a baker and the other Rs. 90 to him. The persons 
employed for making breads was paid between Rs. 40 and 
Rs, 45. The average daily working hours were eight. 


Business was more or less steady throughout the year. These 
establishments in the sample catered the needs of all classes. 
The result of our investigation showed that demand for bread 
was not stable throughout the year. It was fluctuating from 
season to season. It was less in rainy season and more in other 
seasons. The methods adopted by these units for baking 
breads were very crude. There was an absence of use of 
modern methods of baking. Both the factors contributed to 
a low margin of profit and afforded little incentive to owners 
to develop this industry on a large scale. 


A LARGE NUMBER OF PERSONS of the district are engaged in Apmmusreation 
several branches of public administration. These include 
persons working as police and village watchmen, in offices of 
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Government, in municipalities and other local bodies, as village 
officials and servants. 


The 1881 census records a total number of 14,592 persons under 
the head “Persons engaged in the General and Local 
Government of the country”. This head is divided into three 
sub-heads, which with the number engaged in each are shown 
below: — 


Males. Females. 
(1) Officers of the then Govern- WB ae 
ment of the princely state of 
Kolhapur. 
(2) Officers of municipal, local and 49 ou. 
village Governments. 
(3) Officers of foreign or indepen- 14,245 = ...... 
dent Governments or States including 
the then Provincial and Central! 
Governments and other princely states 
in India. 
Total 14592 aa, 


The Census report, however notes that the figures against (1) 
and (2) might include a large number of village officials who 
were not full-time servants of Government and whose main 
occupation was agriculture, 


The figures of the 1911, 1931 and 1951 Censuses, which follow 
more or less similar -classification under public administration 
are shown helow* for comparison :— 





1911 1931 1951. 
Servico. CN eT Sen 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
Se SS ae 
1. Polico 803 201 1,603 16 
2. Service of the 8 3,620 24 | 2,367(a) 81(a) 
Princly State of 178(b) 5(b) 
Kolhapur, | 
3. Service of foreign] 5,288 15 1 | 1,286 204 
States and other: 
Qovernments. Ll : 
4. Municipal and! 136 28 1 1,315 13 
other local (not 
village bodies). | r | 
| oa 1 
3. Village officials,| 3.919 652 m1 | 3 | 6,741 249 
servants including 





village watchmen. 








* These tables are compiled from Census Reports of 1911, 1931 and 1951. 
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PERSONS INCLUDED IN THE GROUP of “arts. letters, and science” 
belong to various smaller groups which are distinct from one 
another. There are authors, journalists, sculptors, architects, 
photographers, musicians, actors, dancers, etc. The previous 
census classification included engineers and surveyors also in 
this category. In 1931, the largest number of persons under 
this group was artists, sculptors etc., who were 793 in number. 
Closely following them were musicians, actors and doctors who 
numbered 584 of whom 36 were women. Details are given 
below :— 





me eee er ner 








Category. Men | Women. 
1. Artists, Seulptors : ok oa 7185 | 28 
2. Musicians, Actors and Dancers 548 36 
3. Authors, Editors, Journalists and Photograpbers .. 23 
4. Yoroscope writers, Fortune tellers, etc. ay 8 
5. Conjurors, Acrobats, etc. .. o =A rs) 
6. Managers, Employees of public ontertainment fay 2 
7. Soribes ancl Stonographers . 
8 Architects, Surveyors, Engineers 
| 
Total. 1,351 64 





TA LS 


The Census of 1951 recorded 112 persons. as engaged in “art, 
letters and journalism”. They included 35 artists, sculptors and 
image-makers, 10 journalists, authors and editors and 67 
photographers. 


Tue CENSUS oF 1911 RECORDED the number of teachers and 
professors as 646. Out of this number, 48 were women. 
Twenty years later this number had risen to 834, out of whom 
48 were women. In 1951. the number of persons engaged in 
educational services and research work was: 2,624, of whom 
268 were women. In 1955-56, there were four colleges, two 
technical institutes, three primary training colleges and one 
training college for secondary schoo] teachers. There was also 
one rural university, Mouni Vidhyapitha at Gargoti. There 
were 37 secondary schools, of which five were run by Govern- 
ment and 32 including four for girls by private agencies. Nine of 
these schools were situated in rural areas and 28 in urban areas. 
The total number of primary schools was 1,087 out of which 633 
were run by District School Board and 374 by private agencies. 
Of these primary schools, 80 were located in Kolhapur city, 
two each at Gadhinglaj and Jaisingpur, five at Ichalkaranji and 
three at Kurundwad. 
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The number of secondary school teachers at the end of March 
1955, was 557 out of whom 502 were males and 52 females. The 
number of teachers serving in Government schools was 68 
including three women and of teachers in non-Government 
schools 489 including 52 females. The basic scale of a trained 
graduate teacher in Government schools was uniform through- 
out the district, so also that of trained teachers in non-Govern- 
ment schools. The basic scale of each category is shown 
below :— 


I. Scale of a trained graduate in Rs. 70—200 with usual 
Government school. Dearness Allowance 
at Government rate 
and House rent in 
Kolhapur city. 


2. Scale of aB. A.S.T.C. graduate Rs. 74~160. 
teacher in non-Government 
school. 


3. Scale of a trained graduate in Rs. 80—200. 
non-Government ‘school. 


4. Scale of an untrained matricu- Rs, 50—3—56. 
late in | non-Government 
school. 


No matriculates were appointed in Government schools. 


The number of primary teachers employed in the district was 
3,058 out of whom 376 were women. In Kolhapur city alone 
601 teachers including 147 women were employed in primary 
schools. In the district, 1,997 including 218 women were 
employed in schools run by District Local Board and 460 includ- 
ing 11 women in schools run by private agencies. The basic 
scale of a trained primary teacher was Rs. 40—1—50—E.B.— 
14—60—-S.G.—24—-90 with D. A. and that of an untrained 
primary teacher Rs. 35—1—40 with a pause of two years on 
Rs. 35. 


There were five vocational and technical schools in the district. 
Three of which were run by Government, and two by private 
agencies. Of the five, four were vocational schools in which 
knowledge of agriculture and commerce was imparted and one 
was a technical school teaching commerce, technical subjects 
and fine arts. Ten teachers were employed in these schools, 
out of whom three were agricultural graduates and two com- 
merce graduates. 


There were 42 special schools of which four were arts schools, 
23 gymnasia, one secondary teachers training institute, one 
language school, one music school, one school for defectives, and 
eight preprimary schools. 
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SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE CENTURY increasing number CHAPTER 10. 
of persons has been following this profession. The profession Miscellaneous 
includes practising lawyers, their clerks, petition writers etc.  Ovoppations. 
The Census of 1911 recorded the number of lawyers of all kinds 
including kazis, law agents and mukhtiars as 207 and the number 
of clerks and petition writers as 47. In 1931, the number of 
lawyers of all kinds was 269 and the number of clerks and 
petition writers 313. During these twenty years the number of 
practising lawyers, increased by 62 and the number of clerks and 
petition writers by 286. The figures for the year 1951 showed 
a slight decline in the number of practising lawyers, which stood 
at 249 and a great decrease in the number of clerks and petition 
writers, which stood at 120. 


In the beginning of January, 1956 there were 15 courts in 
the districts. Of these one was District and Sessions Court, 
five courts of Judicial Magistrates, three courts of Civil Judges 
and six courts of Civil Judge-cum-Magistrates. Of the 342 law- 
yers including two women lawyers, one was a barrister. 


The number of lawyers practising at different places was as 
follows :— 


Kolhapur we 249 
Gadhinglaj ee 
Jchalkaranji .. 20 
Kagal ee Ae 
Jaisingpur we «=o AD 
Radhanagari Ae 8 
Malkapur ane 7 
Panhala aye 7 


THE NUMBER OF PERSONS INCLUDING MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS of  Mrpicuns. 
all kinds following the profession of medicine in 1911 was 136, 
of whom two were women. “Midwives, vaccinators, com- 
pounders, nurses, masseurs, etc., numbered 88 of whom 36 were 
women”. The 1931 census recorded 440 persons including 19 
women as “ registered medical practitioners” including oculists. 
Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, etc., numbered 15 of whom 
ten were men and five women. The census of 1951 recorded 858 
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persons including 224 women as engaged in medical and other 
health services. These were composed of:— 








Category, | Men. Women, Total. 
Registered medical practitioners Be 173 | 186 
Vaids and Hakims ae ne 128 4 132 
Dentists Ss os ee 8 Shas | 8 
Veterinary surgcons os ie 23 i 23 
Vacinators Pe ae : | 26 sas 26 
Hospitals and Health sorvicos we! 149 93 242 
Com pounders ‘ i 125 3 128 
Nursos | 3 lll 113 
Total . | 634 224 858 





In 1926, THERE WERE NINE MOTOR-REPAIRING WORKS engaging 
13 employees. During 1946-47, there were 16 mechanical work- 
shops and 23 motor-repairing works which engaged 239 persons. 
At the time of our survey there were 31 motor body building 
and repairing establishments in the city. They engaged 7) 
persons, out of whom 27 were members of owners’ families. 
Most of these establishments were located in C ward. Only 
five were situated in A and B wards, 


Three establishments of differcnt sizes were surveyed in the 
sample. All of them ‘were started after 1946. 


Principal work carried out in establishments in the sample 
was repairing of motor engines and rehauling and oiling them. 
The occupation provided employment throughout the year. 


The mechanical equipment in these concerns consisted of 
grinding mills, tools, jacks, files, etc. The cost of equipment in 
the three workshops was Rs, 700, 550 and 200 respectively. The 
annual repairing or overhauling charges of equipment were 
about Rs. 30, 20, and 15 respectively. The total capital invest- 
ment in each of the three establishments was Rs. 3,000, 8,000 
and 400. 


A total of 17 persons was employed in the three _ establish- 
ments. One was exclusively managed by male members of the 
owners family, the other two had eight paid employees, of 
whom two were children. Each was paid a monthly salary 
ranging from Rs. 15 to Rs, 90. A motor body builder was paid 
Rs. 90 and unskilled workers Rs. 15 per month, Their work- 
ing hours were six to eight per day. 
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All the workshops were situated in rented premises, the rent 
of which ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per month. One of the 
workshops had to pay Rs. 12 as municipal licence fee per year 
and was spending Rs. 50 on advertisement. The total cost of 
maintenance of establishment of each was Rs. 880, 203, 45 per 
month. Raw materials used in these concerns consisted of 
kerosene and crude oil, mobile oil, steel plates, timber, oi] cloth, 
canvas, bolts, and angles, etc. One workshop consumed raw 
materials worth Rs. 450 per month. 


Two out of the three workshops did the work of motor body 
building and repairing and one was. doing only repairing, 
cleaning and oiling. Usually orders were placed at these work- 
shops by customers and business was more or less. steady 
throughout the year. One of the establishments in the sample 
was reportcd to be running at a loss for want of sufficient work. 


Rounp apout 1926 aNp 1947 THERE WERE 15 AND 32 WATCH 
REPAIRERS and dealers respectively in the town. Of the 32 
shops in 1947, 14 were located in.C ward,10 in D ward, four in 
A ward, two each in B ang E wards. At the time of our sur- 


vey there were 31 such establishments. Of these 15 were. 


situated in C ward, nine in E ward, four in B ward, three in A 
ward, The total number of persons employed in them was 
62 out of whom 37 were members of owners, families and 25 
paid employees. Three shops of different sizes were surveyed in 
the sample. Two shops had a business standing of more than 
40 years and one had of more than 25 years. All the three 
shops in the sample had the main business of selling and 
repairing of watches. In addition to it one shop sold _ optical 
instruments. Watches and other spare parts were brought from 
Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. The equipment of these shops 
mainly consisted of a few pieces of furniture like one or two 
cupboards and chairs and the necessary instruments required 
for repairing watches. The cost of equipment in the biggest 
shop in the sample was about Rs. 2,200. 


All the three shops were situated in rented premises, 
the rent of which varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 80 per month. 
Other items of expenditure on the establishment were electric 
charges, municipal licence fee etc. The total electric bill of 
the three establishments was Rs. 51 per month. One of the 
establishments spent Rs. 40 per month, the other two only 
Rs. 11 per month on electricity. The biggest establishment 
paid Rs. 1,500 per year as municipal tax. The other two did not 
pay any tax. 


The total employment in the three shops was 18 out of 
whom six were the members of employers’ families. The big- 
gest establishment employed 14 persons. The remaining two 
shops were managed by members of employers’ families. 

(a.c.y.) L-c Vf 768--39 
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CHAPTER 10. A skilled watch-repairer in the biggest shop was paid Rs. 250 
Miscellaneous Pe month. The other two were paid Rs. 90 each and the 
Occupations, remaining two Rs. 75 and 60 respectively. The total wage bill 

Watox of the biggest establishment was Rs. 875 per month. The daily 


Ruraminc. orking hours in these shops were eight to ten. 


These shops were mainly dealing in the sale and repairing 
of watches. Two units sold about 20 watches, and 10 alaram 
clocks, and did the work of repairing worth Rs. 250 per month. 
The third shop sold watches and optical instruments worth 
Rs. 9,000 and also did repairing work worth Rs. 1,800 per 
month, Watches were sold in the whole district. The season 
from October to June was usually brisk for the sale of watches. 


Puoro-Feame PHOTO-FRAMING was one of the minor occupations in the city. 
MaxINc. The total number of establishments of photo-framers was 29, 
of which 12 were located in C ward, six and five in D and B 
wards and four and two in E and A wards respectively. Three 
shops were taken in the sample. One was started in 1925, 

the other in 1938 andthe third-in 1953. 


Tools and equipment ‘of these shops were tools required for 
making photo-frames and an instrument required for cutting 
glasses, 


All the three shops in the sample were situated in rented 
premises. Rent of the smallest shop was Rs. 7 and of the biggest 
Rs. 85 per month. The total electric bill per month of the 
three together was Rs. 17 of which Rs. 10 was of the biggest 
establishment. The largest establishment was spending Rs. 120 
and Rs. 50 respectively on municipal taxes and on advertise- 
ment, 


Ply wood, sheet glasses, pictures, mirrors, card-boards, nails, 
etc, were the raw materials required for photo-framing. All 
these articles were purchased from local market. The biggest 
shop in the sample consumed these articles worth Rs. 1,550, 
the other two worth Rs. 250 and Rs. 100 respectively per month. 


The small shop in the sample was managed by the owner. 
In the other two shops four paid workers were employed. The 
worker who was making frames was paid Rs. 30 in one shop 
and Rs, 45 in the other. An unskilled worker was paid Rs. 20 
per month. 


The main occupation in all the three shops was photo-fram- 
ing ; in addition one shop was engaged in making boxes. Photo- 
frames were sold by one establishment to retail dealers. The 
other two shops received orders from customers and 90 per 
cent. of their production was sold in this way. The business 
was more or less steady throughout the year. 
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Mayor GRAHAM IN HIS REPORT’ RECORDED 15 COPPERSMITHS and 
as many sellers of copper and brass utensils in Kolhapur. The 
Old Gazetteer of Kolhapur recorded that there were about 
70 families of copper-smiths or tambats and kasars in a few 
large towns of old Kolhapur State. The metal dealers at 
Kolhapur brought copper and brass sheets from Poona and 
Satara and occasionally from Sangli and sold them to local 
smiths at annas seven to eight per pound. They made water 
jars, mugs, and cooking-vessels from these raw materials. This 
craft wag not particularly prosperous in Kolhapur owing to large 
imports of ready-made vessels from Nasik, Poona, Rajapur, 
Satara and Shahapur. 


Professor Modak in his report? on Industrial Survey of 
Kolhapur Territory said that all the copper and brass utensils 
for cooking and drinking required over this extensive territory 
were imported from Rajapur, Poona, Satara, Shahapur and 
Terdal. In 1894, the import of these vessels in Kolhapur town 
was worth Rs. 40,000. Dr. Balkrishna in his survey (1926) 
recorded 31 copper-smith shops with-71 employees and 16 
establishments of dealers in brass and copper utensils with 19 
employees. In 1947,° there were 29 establishments employing 
a total of 73 persons. Of these, 14 were in D ward, nine in A 
ward, and two each in B and € wards. There were 27 estab- 
lishments of copper and brass-smiths at the time of our survey. 
Of these, 17 were located in C ward, six in B ward and four in 
A ward. The total employment in these shops was 44 persons. 


Three shops of different sizes were taken in the sample 
survey. One of them was started in 1890 and two in 1941 and 
1950 respectively. Copper and brass-smithy was the principal 
occupation of these shops and the employers were dependent 
on it throughout the year. 


A total of 19 persons was engaged in the three establish- 
ments in the sample. Of these 17 were members of employers’ 
families. A skilled worker who was making utensils was paid 
Rs. 40 per month in two shops and Rs. 45 in the other. The 
total wage bill of each establishment was Rs. 270, Rs. 120 and 
Rs, 120 per month. 


The equipment in these shops was bellows, hammers, scissors 
and other tools. The cost of equipment in one of the establish- 
ments was about Rs. 500, in the other two it was about Rs. 250 
each. The annual repairing charges of equipment varied from 
Rs. 20 to Rs, 100 according to the quantum of equipment in the 
concerns, 








1 Op. cit., pp. 117-8. 

2 Op. oit., 1896, pp. 62-3. 

3N. V. Sovani, Op, cit., pp. 72-3. 
(a.0.P.) L-c VF 768—39a 
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The necessary initial capital required for these establishments 
in the sample was raised by owners from their own resources. 
All the three were situated in rented premises. The rent of each 
varied from Rs. 12 to Rs. 19 per month. 


The main raw materials required were brass and copper 
sheets. They were supplied by shopkeepers who gave orders. 
The consumption of these materials per month of each shop was 
about 20, 12, and 8 Bengali maunds. Besides copper and brass, 
other raw materials required were tin, sulphuric acid, borax, 
salammoniac; tamarind and coal. Of these coal and tin were 
important. The consumption of coal of each shop varied from 
15 to 20 maunds per month. 


Most of the establishments received orders from local markets 
and very few from other parts of the district. The business 
was more or less steady throughout the year. 


THERE WERE 26 ESTABLISHMENTS OF TINSMITHS in the city at the 
time of the survey, 13.0f which were located in C ward and 13 
in A, B and D wards, The total employment in all the estab- 
lishments was 37 out of whom 24 were members of employers’ 
families. Three establishments were surveyed in the sample 
in which tinsmithy was the principal occupation providing 
employment throughout the year. Of these, two were started 
in 1924 and 1925 respectively and the third one in 1945. Capital 
resources required for starting establishments came from owners’ 
own resources. Equipment of these establishments was 
scissors for cutting thin iron sheets, bellows, hammer and sold- 
ering iron rods. The cost of equipment possessed by each estab- 
lishment varied from Rs; 30 to Rs. 50. The yearly repairing 
charges of equipment of each establishment varied from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 20. The circulating capital employed in each of these shops 
varied from Rs. 100 to Rs. 125. 


- All the three establishments were situated in rented premises, 
the rent of which varied from Rs. 10-8-0 to Rs. 12 per month. 
Besides rent, other item of expenditure on maintenance of estab- 
lishments was electric charges. The electric bill of each 
establishment was Rs. 2 per month. 


Raw materials required were tin, lead, sulphuric acid, other 
alloys like zinc, nickel and coal. One of the establishments was 
consuming 15 ounces sulphuric acid, one Ib. nickel and one Ib. 
lead and one maund coal per month. The cost of raw materials 
it consumed was about Rs. 35 per month. The other two 
establishments were consuming raw materials worth Rs. 27 and 
Rs, 22 per month. 


These establishments were managed by members of owners’ 
families and no paid employees were engaged in them. The 
daily working hours observed in these shops were eight. 
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Main work done in these shops was manufacture of minor 
items like small lanterns, funnels, and petty repair work like 
repairing of buckets, trunks and other articles. These shops 
received orders for repair work from local market..The net 
income of each shop varieq from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per month. 
Articles made in the shops were sold in loca] market. Business 
was brisk during October and June. The margin of profit in all 
the three shops was very low. 


In 1926, THE NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS OF CAP-MAKERS in the 
city was ten out of which eight belonged to shimpie and two to 
other communities. In 1947, there were 17 concerns of cap and 
turban makers. Almost all concerns were located in C and B 
wards. There were 22 shops of turban and cap makers at the 
time of our survey. Of these 9 were located in D ward, 7 in 
C ward, 4 in B ward, and 2 in A ward, 


Only three shops were surveyed in the sample. Of the three, 
one was started in 1938, the other in 1944, and the third in 1947. 
Cap-making was the principal occupation of these shops, which 
provided employment throughout the year. One concern was 
making turbans also. 


Equipment for making caps consisted of pairs of scissors, 
threads, needles and sewing machines. Two concerns in the 
sample had two sewing machines each and the third had five 
machines. One establishment had two pairs of scissors, the 
other had five and the third 15.. The total cost of equipment in 
one shop was about Rs. 2,600, in the other about Rs, 1,800 and 
in the third Rs. 1,500. 


The necessary initial capital required was borrowed by two 
proprietors. The shops were situated in rented premises. The 
ren; of each varied from Rs. 25 to Rs. 35. The total electric bill 
of two establishments was Rs. 33 per month. One of the 
establishments had to pay Rs. 150 per year as municipal tax. 


All the three shops were making caps, and in addition, one 
was making turbans. Two were specialised in making woollen, 
jari, Gandhi and folding caps. Raw materials required were 
woollen, cotton and jari, cloth, canvas, thread and straw board. 
The consumption of woollen and cotton cloth of each shop per 
month was 600, 500 and 400 yards respectively. The consump- 
tion of jari and art silk cloth of two shops was 300 and 250 yards 
per month respectively. Woollen and art silk cloth was imported 
from Bombay and Jari cloth from Surat. 


The three shops were managed by 31 persons out of whom 
five were members of employers’ families and 26 paid-employees. 
A cap-maker was paid Rs, 50 in one shop and Rs, 60 in the other. 
A salesman was paid Rs. 60 per month in both the shops. 
A turban-maker was paid Rs. 60 per month. The total wage 
bill of each shop was Rs. 925, 300 and Rs. 100 respectively. 
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The monthly production of woollen, cotton and jari caps of 
the biggest shop in the sample was 2,000 and of the other two 
was 1,000 and 500 respectively. Similarly, the production of 
folding caps of the three shops was 1200, 800 and 400 respectively. 
These shops were manufacturing Gandhi caps also. The total 
production of these was 1200, 1,000 and 200 respectively. These 
caps were mostly sold to wholesale and retail dealers. The 
market for these goods was generally local as well as the whole 
Kolhapur district. In the two establishments, 25 per cent. of 
the production was sold directly to customers. The business in 
these shops was brisk during January to May. 


AGARBATTI AND SANDAL Woop Sticks are used to burn as incense 
while worshipping and on festivals and ceremonial occasions. 
There were 12 Agarbattj establishments in the city. Of these, 
three were surveyed in the sample. Agarbatti-manufacturing 
was the principal occupation in them, which provided employ- 
ment throughout the year. The capital in the two establish- 
ments in the sample was raised by proprietors from their own 
resources, The third had-incurred debt to raise it. He had 
borrowed about Rs..2,000 for starting the establishment. 


Two establishments in the sample were situated in rented 
premises. The rent of one was Rs. 10 and of the other Rs. 40. 
The third establishment was housed in the owned premises of 
the proprietor. 


The total cost of production per month of the three establish- 
ments varied from Rs. 130 to Rs. 850. Raw materials such as 
scent, charcoal powder, sandal wood powder, bamboo, gum, 
wrapping paper, which were mostly purchased from local 
market as well as from Bombay, accounted for more than 60 to 
70 per cent. of the total cost. Rent of the premises, transport 
and postage accounted for the rest. One of the establishments 
manufactured 2,556 bundles of agarbatti and earned about 
Rs, 150 net income per month. The bigger shop in the sample 
produced 10,100 agarbatti bundles and earned about Rs. 600 net 
income per month. The two establishments had two male and 
10 female paid employees. Males were paid Rs. 50 and 
females Rs. 25 per month. 


The process of manufacturing agarbatti consisted of making 
a dough out of a mixture of charcoal powder, scent, gum, and 
sandal powder in suitable proportions and fasting the mixture 
around long thin sticks of bamboo of roughly 9” in length. 


Products were directly sold to wholesale dealers. Business 
was more or less brisk throughout the year but sales were more 
from August to October than in the remaining period of the 
year and on the whole it was reported to be profitable, 
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BaRBERS are to be found all over the district. The census 
figures show that barbers numbered 1,533 in 1911 and 1,648 in 
1931. The census of 1951 records their number as 1,287. Round 
about 1947 there were 165 barber’s shops in Kolhapur city and 
a total of 170 persons were engaged in them. Of these, 57 were 
located in C ward. 41 in D ward, 30 in B ward, 20 in E ward and 
17 in A ward'. A sample survey of 31 shops in 1957 revealed 
that in all the shops a total of 51 persons were engaged. Of 
these, 33 were owners, five members of the owners’ families or 
their relatives and 13 hired workers. Of the latter, 12 were 
engaged on piece rate. They were paid half the amount charged 
to customers served by them. A worker got on an average 
Rs. 300 a year. In one shop in D ward a barber was employed 
on a fixed salary of Rs. 22 per month. 


Tue 1951 CENSUS SHOWS THE NUMBER OF PERSONS ABSORBED IN 
DOMESTIC SERVICE as 4,027, of whom 1,140 were women. Persons 
included in this group are cooks, indoor servants, water carriers, 
grooms, coachmen, motor-car drivers, cleaners, etc. While the 
number employed in this occupation decreased between 1901, 
and 1911, it increased between 1911 and-1921. Between 1931 
and 1951 however, there has been a decrease. The variations 
during the period 1901-1951 are shown below :— 


Yoar. Number of persons. 
1901 oy NVA. 
1911 .. | 2,980 
1921 a. wien (B0 
1931 we 0,04) 
1951 we 4,027 


THERE WERE 25 SHOPS OF DEALERS IN UMBRELLAS, TRUNKS, etc. in 
the city at the time of our survey. Of these shops 13 were 
located in B ward, eight in D ward and four in C ward. 


Of these, only three were surveyed in the sample. Two shops 
were started before 1935 and one in 1943. Sale of umbrellas, 
locks, trunks, stationery and cutlery was the principal occu- 
pation in these shops, which provided employment throughout 
the year. 


These shops dealt in manufactured goods. They purchased 
stationery and cutlery from local market as well as from Bombay 
and other places. They had petty instruments required for 
repairing locks and umbrellas, and a few cupboards. Two 
establishments had raised Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 each as initial 
capital by debt borrowed at 9 per cent. rate of interest. The 
debt was fully paid before 1956. 


Two establishments were situated in rented premises. The 
rent of each was Rs. 25 and 65. The third shop was situated 
in the owned premises of the owner. The total electric bill of 
these three shops was Rs. 11 per month. Two shops had to 
pay Rs. 12 per year each as municipal licence fee. 








1 Thid., p. 202. 
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The biggest shop in the sample purchased stationery and cut- 
lery worth Rs. 850 per month and the other two, worth Rs. 400 and 
350 respectively. All the material required, was purchased from 
local market as well as brought from Bombay and other places. 
The shops were managed entirely by members of owners’ 
families. The working hours in the shops were eight per day. 
The business was more or less steady throughout the year. 


THe CENSUS OF 1881 DID NOT SEPARATELY SHOW PERSONS LIVING 
ON PURELY UNEARNED INCOME. There was one classification in 
that census viz., “person of rank or property”, but the number 
of such persons in that year was negligible. Most of the persons 
who lived on unearned income generally derived their income 
from rent of agricultural land, but this class of persons 
was not separately shown in that census. The 1911 
census recorded two classes of such persons, viz., those who 
derived their income from the rent of agricultural land, those 
who derived it from property other than agriculture such as 
houses, and investments, or from pensions, or funds. The first 
class numbered 19,315 and.the second 363. It is not, however, 
clear whether all those receiving agricultural rent were living 
purely on such rent or some of them had other occupations from 
which they supplemented their unearned income. The 1931 
census was clearer. In that year the number of persons living 
purely on income from the rent of agricultural land was 7,128, 
while those who supplemented this income by following other 
occupations numbered 1,686. Those who lived purely on income 
from other kinds of property was 245, while those who supple- 
mented this income by following other occupations was 54. The 
1951 census recorded 6,935 persons as living on agricultural rent, 
of whom 2,225 had secondary means of livelihood and 4,710 per- 
sons as living on non-agricultural property, pensions, scholar- 
ships and other funds, etc. 


RELIGION has been a full time occupation and the main source 
of income of some persons in the district. Of such persons, the 
most numerous are the priests and ministers of religion and 
religious mendicants. Then there are those engaged in temples, 
and burial and burning ghats, inmates of monasteries ; catechists, 
readers in churches and those in missionary services are also 
included. The number occupied in this profession decreased 
between the years 1911 and 1931. The following table shows 
the figures at the various censuses after 1911 :— 


1911 ... 2,239 
1921 . 1,404 
1931 .. 838 


1951 .. 530 


CHAPTER 11—-STANDARD OF LIFE. 


THE GENERAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL WELL-BEING OF A PEOPLE is 
reflected in the level of income and the pattern of their expendi- 
ture. To obtain a general idea of the standard of life of the 
people in a district, it is necessary to analyse the income and 
the pattern of expenditure of different sections of the people 
residing in its different parts. In this chapter, an attempt has 
been made to give in a broad outline the patterns of income 
and expenditure of the socially significant sections of the 
population in rural as well as in urban areas of the Kolhapur 
district. The account is based on a sample survey conducted 
in 1956 in a few representative villages and in Kolhapur city. 
While actual observations seem to corroborate the correctness of 
the broad outlines of the picture so revealed, complete statisti- 
cal accuracy is not claimed for the results of the survey. It is 
very desirable that a study of the standard of life of people 
should be set against the background of the general economic 
conditions prevailing in the area in which they live. Some 
relevant economic data about the district are, therefore, given 
below. 


With an area of about 2794 Sq. miles, Kolhapur district has 
a total population of 1,227,547, of whom 9,50,090 that is over 
76 per cent. live in rural areas and 2,77,477, that is 24 per cent. 
in urban areas. 


The rural population of 9,50,090 is spread over 948 villages 
and the urban population of 2,77,00 wesides in 18 towns and 
one city. The overwhelming preponderance of rural population 
indicates that agricultural classes have numerical predominance 
in the district. Owner-cultivators numbering about 6,63,073 
constitute the bulk of agricultural population. The second 
largest group is that of tenant cultivators who number about 
1,54,023. Landless labourers who are the lowest rung of the 
hierarchy of agricultural society, number about 84,636. The 
number of rent receivers is 26,533. 


Very few people are attracted towards occupations incidental 
to farming. About 2,180 persons in both rural as well as 
urban areas are engaged in stock raising, 1,875 in rearing of 
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small animals and 250 in forestry. The number of persons 
engaged in allied agricultural occupations is very nearly 
4,000. It is possible that, if proper incentive is given, more 
persons may find employment in these occupations. 


Geographically, Kolhapur district can be divided into three 
zones: (1) Maval zone, (2) Transition zone, (3) Desh zone, 
Thirteen out of nineteen towns of Kolhapur district are located 
in the Transition zone. Two towns—Malkapur and Kodoli, are 
in the Maval zone and Jaisingpur, Kurundwad, Nandani and 
Shirol in the Desh zone. 


The western part of the district is traversed by the ranges 
of the Sahyadris which have a very high altitude. The amount 
of rainfall in the western hilly belt is as high as about 200 inches. 
The central zone gets 50 to 80 inches and the third belt gets 
about 30 to 40 inches, There are as many as nine small and big 
rivers flowing placidly through the length and breadth of the 
district and they are amenable to irrigation with the help of 
which the area under sugarcane is expanding. 


The soils in the Western Ghats are rocky or thin. Large area 
in this zone is under-forest. Some lands on the hills and on 
their slopes are used for Kumri cultivation. In the Maval 
zone they are of medium depth, and rice, groundnut, kharif 
jowar and sugar-cane are grown. In the rabi season, the rice 
lands grow pulses. The third zone has deep black soils, in 
which kharif jowar, tobacco, chillies and sugarcane are grown. 


The forest area covers 3,10,521 acres of 11 per cent. of gross 
cropped area of the district...Wood represents a major item in 
the forest produce of the district. There are also minor products 
like kajri fruits, honey wax, apta or temburni leaves, sawat 
cotton, shembi bark, etc. 


The divergence of the geographic and climatic conditions 
accounts for the economic variations obtaining from tract to 
tract. Naturally, the peasantry in the Desh zone with deep 
black soil and ample water facilities and in the transition belt 
with brown soil and ample irrigation facilities are better-off 
than the cultivators in the remaining part of the district. 
These areas are densely populated and have attained a consi- 
derable degree of industrialisation. They can be said to have 
presented a brighter picture with better avenues of employ- 
ment and supplementary means of livelihood than the forest 
areas and hilly tracts of the district. 


The non-agricultural population is 2,99,282 out of which 
1,87,480 resides in towns and cities and about 1,11,802, in rural 
areas. More than a lakh persons are employed in rural as well 
as in urban industries. Apart from agriculture and industries, 
the other avenues of employment are commerce, transport and 
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other miscellaneous items. Whereas Vadgaon, Jaisingpur, 
Kurundwad and Malkapur are the important commercial 
centres, Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji and Hupari are important both 
as industrial and commercial centres. The urban centres on 
account of their more complex economic and social life open up 
avenues of employment for domestic servants, porters, 
hawkers, tongawalas etc. Standard of living in urban areas is 
naturally different from that in rural areas. 


An assessment of the standard of life of the rural population 
presents certain difficulties. In rural areas, several barter 
transactions take place even now in agricultural produce and it 
is very difficult to bring out their full economic significance. 
Almost all rural classes are, in one way or other, connected 
with the cultivation of land. They claim share in the 
agricultural produce. Some cultivators’ families supplement 
their income from the main occupation with the help of their 
relatives residing in urban areas. In these circumstances, 
absolutely clear-cut differentiation in occupations and economic 
classes is not possible; nor is the monetary allocation of 
income into different channels. of expenditure altogether 
realistic. All the same, this account can “only proceed on the 
basis of occupations and on calculations of money earnings and 
money expenditure. The following description gives a general 
but fairly correct outline of the economic picture of the district. 
The villages selected for the rural survey are shown below :— 











Village. | Taluka. Population. 
oo oo ———-4 tant eee eae eae eae 

1 Latgaon a ai , ; Ajra 603 
2 Uttur rae aed ne Do. 4,168 
3 Achirne es ie .-| Bavda 1,480 
4 Bhuibavada .. Do, 1,565 
5 Tambyacchi Wadi Bhudargad 729 
6 Pimpalgaon Do. 1,412 
7 Kadgaon Do, 1,248 
8 Madyal Gadhinglaj 932 
9 Nesari Do. 2,525 
10 Hatkanangale Do. 1,109 
11 Ghunaki 8 Me of Hatkanangale 3,520 
12 Hatkanangale Do. 3,914 
13 Shiroli Do. 3,392 
14 Madyal Kagal 2,380 
15 Sangaon (Kasba) Do. 4,313 
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Village. Taluka. Population. 
16 Kaneri Karvir 2,395 
7 Dindnerli Do. 2,272 
18 Washi Do. 1,783 
19 Kale Panhala 2,428 
20 Panhala (Kasaba) Do. 2,573 
21 Satve Do. 2,808 
22 Tarale Radhanagari 1,224 
23 Rashiwade Do. 3,752 
24 Radhanagari.. Do, 3,207 
25 Rethare Shahuwadi 1,245 
26 Save Do. 1,273 
27 Dattawad ..| Shirol 3,743 
28 Kondigre F | Do. 557 


PEO eT 
_What may be described ag the top stratum of the village 
community consists of bigger cultivators who cultivate their 
land with their own hired labour and who possess holdings of 
a substantial size. The. cultivation of large sized holdings 
necessarily implies the maintenance of more than one pair of 
bullocks and a larger number of implements. It is customary to 
express the size of farming business in terms of the number of 
bullocks a cultivator_maintains. Those cultivators who come 
in this category generally possess more than one pair of 
bullocks. The average number of bullocks per family as 
revealed by the survey came to about three. In addition to 
bullocks, each family had on an average, four other animals 
including cows, buffaloes and goats. 


The families of these big cultivators were conspicuous by 
their very size and composition. These families, in which 
grown-up sons and their wives, brothers and their wives, 
parents and other near relations lived under the same roof, 
furnished the pattern of the joint family system. Occasionally 
even a devoted servant found a well-recognised place in it. 
It would be quite interesting to contrast this characteristic of 
the family of the substantial farmer with that of his urban 
counterpart, who though economically on the same plane, has 
a much smaller family. The average size of such a family was 
about nine including three minors in the 15 samples selected, 
though it would not be surprising. if one comes across a family 
of 21 members in this class.* 


*The recognition of a person of the age of 12 or above as » full ‘adult unit for cereal 
consumption and a person below that age limit as half a unit has been widely accepted, 
In this chapter the unit of membership of a family is computed on this basis. 
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Except the very old, no male members of the families in 
the sample were illiterate. Boys of school-going age were 
educated till the final primary stage and were sent to secondary 
schools thereafter. The percentage of literacy among males in 
these families was 77 and among females, 51. Of the total 
literate male members, 75 per cent. had received primary 
education, 19 per cent. secondary education and 6 per cent. 
college education. Among the literate females, 88 per cent. 
had received primary education and 12 per cent. secondary 
education. No women in these families had received any 
college education. One male full time servant was attached to 
each family. Generally grown-up girls and boys of this class 
of families received education in nearby cities and towns, 


Out of the total number of members of the fifteen families, 
there were on an average five earners and four dependants per 
family. All the five earning members were employed in agri- 
cultural occupation. The economic responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the family unit largely devolved upon the shoulders 
of the male mernbers. 


The main occupation of all these fifteen families was agri- 
culture but only one followed it as a subsidiary occupation. 
As farming was the family occupation, every member had 
something to do with it. Female members did not perform 
agricultural operations involving heavy labour. They helped 
household and farm work in such ways as care of cattle, 
carrying of meals, hoeing of land and similar light operations. 
Besides attending to their studies. in schools, children and 
grown-up boys of school-going age helped their parents in 
household and occasionally in farm. work, 


Quite a few farmers owned their houses. Each family in 
the sample had on an average three houses. Though the 
houses were not designed according to modern ideas, they were 
quite spacious and built to suit the variations and requirements 
of climate. The families also provided cattle sheds for milch 
and farm cattle which weye their prized assets. The average 
annual income of a family in this group was about Rs. 7,000, 
which included income from main as well as from subsidiary 
occupations of all the members, house rent and interest. It is 
not possible to calculate precisely the income in monetary 
terms das the families grew their own food, lived in their own 
houses, paid in kind for services rendered by others and for 
the things they bought. However, an attempt has been made, 
wherever possible, to present calculations of money earnings 
and money expenditure. Each family on an average saved 
Rs. 1,200 per annum and had a debt of Rs. 4,000. Out of the 
fifteen families, four families had no debt, five had between 
Rs. 500 and Rs, 1,000, four between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 and 
two above Rs. 10,000. 
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CHAPTER 11. Out of the annual income derived from all sources, round 

Standard of Life about Rs. 800 were annually spent on clothing, Rs. 150 on socio- 

Brq Farmers. religious customs like birth, death, marriage, etc., Rs. 100 on 
medicines and about Rs. 200 on repairs of houses and imple- 
ments. The annual expenditure on charity and donations 
amounted to Rs. 50. 


For food grains, dairy products, vegetables and fuel these 
farmers depended upon the produce of their own farms and 
cattle. In view of the large size of the farms and sufficient 
number of cattle, adequacy of these articles was easily assured. 
The monthly expenditure on an average worked out at Rs, 150 
on items like cereals, pulses, milk, ghee, fruits, vegetable, eggs, 
mutton, fish, tea, oil, spices, tobacco, etc. Rs. 30 on fuel and 
lighting, Rs. 20 on servants, Rs. 200 on miscellaneous items like 
toilet, dhobi, barber, entertainment, and travelling and Rs. 10 
on education. 


Thus the expenditure pattern of these families indicates that 
their income was such that adequacy on all these items was 
not only easily assured, but it left some surplus, which was 
reflected in their savings both in kind and in cash. While 
these farmers were not averse to the use of earthen pots and 
jars, they possessed sufficient brass and copper vessels. It was 
among this class of the village folk that the so-called urban 
articles of comfort like a cupboard, a time-piece and other items 
of furniture, and even a motor car were found. They had also 
a few gold and silver. ornaments. 


By the recent land legislation, the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1956, a ceiling has been imposed upon 
individual holdings. A..cultivator is not allowed to keep land 
in excess of 48 acres for personal cultivation. Many landlords, 
therefore, have divided their properties among their inheritors 
so as to avoid the applicability of the Act. 


Mupium If the big cultivator is the aristocrat of the village, the medium 
CuurivaTORS. cultivator is a constituent of the usual middle class or the 
' peasantry. He stands between the aristocrat at the top and 
that group of villagers who are part time farmers or landless 
labourers at the bottom. This class consists of cultivators who 
not only cultivate holding of economic size owned entirely 
or partly by them but also possess labour power and cattle 
wealth of economic size. The average size of the family 
holdings was about 13 acres in the sample of 41 families. Each 
family on an average possessed one pair of bullocks and two 
buffaloes and a cow. 


The average size of the family was neither big nor small. 
It had five adults and about three children. The maximum 
number of members one family had was 14. These families 
owned major portion of their land they cultivated and had on 
an average one house each. Grown-up boys and girls were 
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taking education either in primary or in secondary schools. 
Besides education, they helped their parents in spare time in 
agricultural operations. The women in these families were 
engaged both in household activities and agricultural operations 
on the family land. 


The main occupation of all the families in the sample was 
farming, Only a few earning dependants were engaged in tailor- 
ing. On an average, the family had one earning member, three 
earning dependants and four non-earning dependants. Though 
the economic responsibility for the maintenance of the family 
devolved upon the male members, the contribution of women 
and grown-up boys towards the family income was consider- 
able, unlike in the class of big cultivators. 


The average annual income of a family in this group was about 
Rs. 2,200. But as in the case of their more substantial compeers, 
the fact that they mostly rely on their own produce for food 
grains, vegetables, fuel and dairy products makes a precise assess- 
ment of monetary expenditure on various items rather difficult. 
But it can be definitely stated that, though not so well off as 
the big cultivators, a state of tolerable adequacy seemed to be 
more or less assured to this group, in so far ag these items 
were concerned. 


On an average these families spent Rs. 260 on clothes, Rs. 120 
on festivals and other ceremonies, guests and charity per year. 
Despite the absence of a perceptible margin of surplus these 
families spent a significant sum on charity. They spent on an 
average Rs. 30 on repairing their houses. The annual expendi- 
ture on medicines per family was between Rs. 30 and Rs, 50. 


The average monthly expenditure of a family was Rs. 34 on 
cereals and pulses, Rs. 10 on milk and milk products, Rs. 4 on 
edible oils, Rs. 6 on servants, Rs. 5 on washing and shaving 
and Rs. 2 on education. Gul and sugar claimed Rs. 5, fuel and 
kerosene Rs. 10 and cosmetics and dry fruits Rs. 2. They spent 
Rs. 4 on travel and Rs. 4 on pan-supari, bidi, etc. 


The income of this class of farmers was fairly adequate to 
meet their minimum demands, which was indicated by the fact 
that out of the 41 families in the sample only 21 had debts 
varying from Rs. 100 to Rs, 2,000. Families having large debts 
borrowed mostly for productive purposes. Seventeen families 
in the sample saved between Rs. 100 and Rs. 1,000 per annum. 


The belongings of these families were confined to articles of 
daily use in which brass and copper vessels were considerable 
in number. Pieces of furniture like tables, chairs and cots were 
also found with some families. They also possessed a few 
golden ornaments and valuable clothes. 
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Of the total number of males in these families 67 per cent. 
were literate. About 95 per cent. of the literate males took 
primary and 5 per cent. secondary education. Among the 
female members 20 per cent. were literate. Most of them took 
only primary education. 


The prosperity or otherwise of this rural middle class, who 
marginally balanced their budgets depended upon the vagary of 
monsoons. A little rise in food prices or cash crops immediately 
elevated their economic position. It helped this class wipe out 
their marginal debts. On the other hand a little worsening of 
the economic situation by way of agricultural depression was 
enough to affect it to some extent. 


Just above the lowest rung of the agricultural ladder stands 
the class of tenant cultivators whose position was certainly not 
enviable. It is no doubt true that the recent land legislation 
has conferred upon them the right of occupancy on the land 
they cultivate and reduced a number of difficulties. Govern- 
ment have taken certain.positive steps to improve the economic 
condition of the cultivators.and among them can be included 
long-term financing, irrigation, seed supply, co-operative deve- 
lopment among others, but it is apprehended that the same 
may take a long time to accomplish the desired results. 


The survey revealed that the actual number of acres cultivated 
by the cultivator was between 5 and 10. The average size of 
the family of these tenants was considerably smaller than that 
of either big or medium cultivators. The average size of the 
family, as revealed by the sample survey composed of 38 families, 
comprised six persons including two children. The lowest 
number of members in these families was three. Each family 
had a pair of bullocks or buffaloes and two other cattle. It 
was also found that tenant cultivators did not possess all the 
necessary agricultural implements. Almost every family in the 
sample had a house. But this housing accommodation depicted 
a picture of most unhygienic surroundings, as human beings, 
cattle, hay and fodder and agricultural implements were all 
huddled together in the same house which was mostly 
a kaccha construction. 


A family in the sample had usually two earners and four 
other dependants including two minors. Almost all earners and 
earning dependants were engaged in agricultural operations. 
A few earning dependants were either engaged in tailoring or 
employed in service. Females in their families worked side by 
side with male members either on their own land or on the land 
of others. The independent earnings of women and grown-up 
boys were rarely included in the income of the family. 
They did not help in removing their poverty but helped to 
meet some of their wants. About 44 per cent. of the total 
number of males in these families were literate. The literacy 
among females was hardly 5 per cent. 
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The average annual income of these families was Rs. 1,100 
the highest being Rs. 1,500 and the lowest Rs. 100. Thirteen 
families in the sample were in debt which varied from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 2,000. The total amount of debt of these thirteen 
families was Rs. 7,100. The other families were just marginally 
maintaining themselves and had no saving to their credit. 


Of the total annual income of a family Rs, 150 were spent 
annually on clothing and Rs. 300 on house repairs, purchase of 
fodder, implements, medical care, pilgrimage, social and 
religious customs, etc. Their average monthly expenditure 
worked out to Rs. 50 on cereals, pulses, milk,. ghee, oil, spices, 
tea, pan and tobacco, Rs. 6 on fuel and Rs. 4.0n miscellaneous 
items like washing, shaving, education, travelling, etc. These 
items do not include rent the tenant cultivator paid for the land 
he cultivated. Thus, almost all these families had deficit 
budgets.* 


At the lowest rung of the agricultural ladder stands the class 
known as the agricultural proletariat...or landless labourers. 
This class has no land nor does-it have any milch or agricul- 
tural cattle. It earns its earning entirely, by working as 
labourers. The wages it earns may be in kind or in cash. Some 
labourers may have some land; but their holdings may be so 
tiny in size and income derived from them so meagre that it 
becomes almost impossible for them to eke out a living from 
farm income alone. More often than not work on the land of 
others is the only employment easily available to them. 


The family of such labourers is generally small. The average 
size of a family in the fifty samples consisted of five including 
two minors. They maintained neither draught nor milch 
animals. Their small houses, which could be rightly called as 
huts, seemed to be all they possessed. 


The majority of such labourers were illiterate, hardly 
25 per cent. of the total being literate. Only 5 per cent. of the 
women were literate. Children of the school-going age were 
generally sent to school. But many of them had to give up 
education at the age when it became possible for them to work 
and earn. The womenfolk had to supplement the family means 
by taking up agricultural labour of a lighter type like reaping, 
weeding, etc. 


It is difficult to speak of a regular family budget of this class 
of people, as the tenor of their life was fluctuating from day 
to day. But it can be said that they could just satisfy their 
primary wants during the days of employment. The agricul- 
turally busy seasons involving, sowing, harvesting, weeding, 





*The information inthis section was collected prior to the enforcement of the amend- 
ment to the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultura] Lands Act, 1956, which conferred 
occupancy rights upon tenant cultivators, This has presumably led to some improve- 
ment in the general economic conditions. 
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etc, meant enough food for them as they and their women got 
employment during this period. They then purchased clothing 
and some other articles. Their daily budgets showed the 
absence of provision for milk, ghee and entertainment and 
a negligible provision for gul, oil, sugar and vegetables. They 
had no basic agricultural implements required for physical 
labour. These families did not possess any valuable ornaments. 


The average income of such a family in the sample hardly 
exceeded Rs. 450 per annum. The average annual expenditure 
on clothes was Rs. 80 and that on other items like medicines, 
house repairs etc. only Rs. 15. Rs. 20 were spent every month 
on cereals and pulses, Rs. 2 on edible oil and spices and Rs. 2 
on sugar, gul and tea. Cost of fuel varied from village to village 
as in some villages it was gathered free from the forest ; while 
in others it was purchased. No expenditure was incurred on 
items such as education, entertainment and cosmetics, etc. 


Notwithstanding the disparity between irrigated and dry, 
secure and insecure tracts, resulting in disparities in incomes 
and productivity of this class, it can be said that on the whole 
agricultural labour was hardly able to meet even its primary 
needs. 


The village artisans are still to a large extent treated as 
servants of the village community. They are remunerated by 
“Aya” or baluta system. The main components of this class 
are sutar (carpenter), and nhavi (barber). It is interesting to 
note that the traditional system of offering services more or 
less on the basis of barter still continued to function to a great 
extent in the villages surveyed by us. The average size of 
the family as revealed in the sample containing 54 families 
was 6 including two minors. Of their total male population 
63 per cent. and of the female population nine per cent. were 
literate. Women were generally engaged in household work, 
though some of them also helped their male members in the 
family occupation. 


On an average each family had a house. Two families had 
three and four houses respectively, whereas eight families had 
no houses at all. Their houses were big enough to provide 
room for keeping the instruments required for their occupa- 
tion. Twenty families had land below one acre each, five 
families had below two acres each, two families had above 
five acres each and 27 families were landless. Nearly half the 
number of families had both milch and draught cattle. They 
possessed instruments and equipment of their respective trade. 


Calculated in monetary terms, the average annual income 
of a family was about Rs. 1,100. Grains obtained as baluta 
ensured a good initial stock of food stuff. But the produce so 
obtained did not suffice for the whole year and they had to 
purchase foodgrains required for the remaining part of the 
year. 
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Of the total income, a family spent annually on an average 
Rs. 190 on clothes, Rs. 25 on socio-religious functions, charity 
and help to others, Rs. 10 on travelling, Rs. 17 on medical care 
and Rs. 10 on house repairs. Its average total monthly expendi- 
ture on food grains, milk, edible oils, spices, vegetables, tea 
and coffee, fuel etc. was Rs. 58 per family, Rs. 25 were spent on 
food grains, Rs. 4 on milk and milk products, Rs. 6 on edible 
oil and spices and sugar, Rs. 2 on vegetables, Rs. 3 on tea and 
coffee, Rs. 10 on fuel, Re. 1 on cosmetics among other things. 
Twenty-eight families in the sample had a total debt of 
Rs. 8,000. Only ten families could save very little, as the savings 
of each did not exceed Rs. 20 per year. Only two families 
saved Rs. 50 and Rs. 65 respectively. 


Thus, it can be said that most of these artisans were able 
to make both ends meet with great difficulty. The notable 
characteristic of the occupations followed by these artisans is 
that they were seasonal. Carpenters, blacksmiths, leather 
workers were employed for six or seven months in a year. 
During the days of their unemployment they take up agri- 
cultural labour to supplement their income. 


Traders form another distinct social group in the village. 
It should, however, be emphasised that the size of business of 
traders in different villages and of traders in the same village, 
too varies considerably. All villages having a population of 
not less than 1,000 have at least one village grocer. The number 
is larger, if the village is a big market place or a trade centre. 


Though village traders deal with selling, buying and money 
lending, it was revealed that in the sample of about 
25 families, only three families | did the ‘business of money- 
lending. They lent money on credit to cultivators and 
realised it during harvest. 


Most of these traders in the villages were local people. 
They were not immigrants. The size of the family in this 
class was medium, as it consisted of four adults and two minors. 
Near relations lived and worked together. Some families 
owned milch cattle. On an average each family had two 
heads of cattle. 


The budgets of such traders showed enough provision for 
all items of expenditure. The grocers’ investment was 
between Rs. 1,000 and 2,000 and they replenished their stock 
either weekly or monthly, as the case may be, depending on 
the turnover of business. The annual average income of 
a trader in the sample was Rs. 2,000. The family spent on an 
average Rs. 170 on clothing, Rs. 100 on_ socio-religious 
observances, guests and charity, Rs. 30 on travelling, Rs. 40 on 
medical care and Rs. 25 on house repairing per year. The 
monthly expenditure on an average was Rs. 80 on all food 
articles, Rs. 10 on fuel, Rs. 20 on servants, entertainment, 
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education and cosmetics and Rs. 5 on house rent. The budget 
figures of the families did not disclose a satisfactory economic 
condition. More than half the families in the sample were in 
debt the amount of which varied from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,000 per 
family. 


Besides traders, there are village vaidyas and medical 
practitioners in villages. About 160 persons were engaged in 
this occupation. Ten families were taken in the sample. 
The average size of a family consisted of six persons including 
two minors. Their main occupation was to serve medicines 
to the villages. Three families had cultivable land of about 
60 acres. The average annual income of a family was round 
about Rs. 1,500. Of their total income, they spent on an average 
Rs. 140 on clothing, Rs. 40 on medical care and Rs. 120 on 
other items like travelling, socio-religious observances, 
charity and Rs. 10 per year on house repairing per annum. 
Their average monthly expenditure was Rs. 53 on all food 
articles, Rs. 7 on fuel, Rs. 3 on house rent, Rs. 12 on educa- 
tion, entertainment and.travelling. Only one of the ten 
families had a debt-of Rs, 400: The budgets of these families 
revealed that their income and, expenditure more or less 
balanced each other. 


Twenty-one families of primary teachers were taken in the 
sample which consisted on an average of six persons includ- 
ing two minors, had more or less the same pattern of expendi- 
ture as village physicians. The average annual income of 
a family was Rs. 1,400, out of which on an average Rs. 150 
were spent annually on clothing, Rs. 24 on medical care, Rs. 8 
on house repairing and Rs. 50 on travelling, charity, socio-religious 
observations etc. Monthly expenditure included items like 
food, fuel, education, house-rent, cosmetics, travelling etc. 
The average expenditure per month on all the food articles 
was Rs. 50, on fuel Rs. 8 and on education Rs. 11 ete. About 
half the families were in debt. Sixteen families had some 
savings, the average amount saved being about Rs. 250 per 
year per family. 


This analysis of the budgets of some families representing 
different economic classes in the village, can be said to present, 
though not in strictly accurate statistical terms, a broad 
picture of the rural levels of living. 


It will be clear that except for the small minority of big 
cultivators the majority of the population live either on or 
below the margin of subsistence. The landless labourer and 
the petty landholder, who are wage-earners for most of the 
time, seem to be perpetually in a precarious condition. They 
form a substantial portion of the community and there is no 
doubt that with better opportunities of employment in the 
planned economic development of the country and with better 
methods of farming, there will be a perceptible improvement 
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in their condition. The medium-size cultivator may be in 
a slightly better position in the sense that, in normal times, 
his income may just suffice to cover his expenditure. Even 
in his case, however, the line of demarcation between 
balancing the budget and falling into a deficit is quite thin 
and once the balance is upset and indebtedness starts, the 
financial malaise goes on deepening with very disastrous 
results. This category, along with artisans, forms a substan- 
tial sector of the village community and even if the annual 
income of an individual family is found to range from 
Rs. 1,100 to Rs. 2,200, when distributed over its members, it 
will be found per head to be less than the per capita national 
income of Rs. 272. It will be noticed that except in the case 
of families of big cultivators, the proportion of non-consump- 
tion expenditure to total income, which can be considered as 
a barometer for studying the planes of living, is very 
inadequate. Food alone takes up about 50 per cent. or even 
more of the income. Very little margin is, therefore, left for 
acquiring other amenities which are essential for civilised 
life. However, in comparison to..the western zone, the 
peasantry in the eastern zone~‘enjoys.a™better standard of 
living. This is mainly due to the significant role the cash crops 
like sugarcane, oil seeds and tobacco play in the economy of 
the region. 


Asour 2,77,00() PERSONS IN THE DISTRICT LIVE IN URBAN AREA 
which consists of 19 towns. But of these, 15 towns have 
a population of between 5,000 and 10,000, one between 10,000 
and 20,000, one between 20,000 and 50,000, one above one lakh 
and one below 5,000. Ten towns-have municipalities. Though 
places with a population of 5,000 and above are classified as 
towns, it may be pointed out that population alone cannot 
be the sole criterion for distinguishing the urban area from 
the rural area. This is illustrated by the fact that some 
places which are classified as towns in the census have 
characteristics not very different from those of villages. The 
village is associated with a predominantly agricultural popula- 
tion and the town with a non-agricultural population. In 
determining. therefore, what constitutes the urban area in the 
real sense, these factors cannot be forgotten. Thus, not all 
the towns listed in the Census can be regarded as towns or 
cities. Only a few cities and towns like Kolhapur, Ichal- 
karanji, Vadgaon and Malkapur can be considered to be urban. 
One of them, namely, Kolhapur was selected for the sample 
survey. The following table presents the population of towns 
by livelihood classes :— 
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Apart from the composition of livelihood classes, there are 
other characteristics of an urban area. The price increases 
which have occurred since 1943, in various articles of daily con- 
sumption including housing accommodation have affected the 
urban and rural areas in different degrees. Even after making 
an allowance for a certain number of articles which are sold 
dearer in villages than in towns, it remains broadly true, that 
the cost of living in a town is somewhat higher than that 
in a village, with but one important reservation. The develop- 
ment of quick transport in the countryside has in many places 
tended to remove the difference in prices of a number of 
articles in the villages or in the towns. Mention may be made 
of articles like milk, milk products, vegetables produced, in 
villages but sold with a very small price difference in the 
towns nearby. But as one goes into the interior, the price 
difference of such articles becomes apparent. In most 
important towns, the increase in the number of houses has 
not been commensurate with the growth of population during 
the last decade. Rents have, as a result, increased consider- 
ably with the result.that there is overcrowding everywhere. 
The housing situation in the villages is not so acute as in the 
towns and the difference in the cost of housing affects 
materially the standard of living of the people in urban and 
rural areas. 


Among the well-to-do classes can be included big land- 
lords, prosperous businessmen and highly placed Government 
officials. The average well-to-do family can be said to have 
an income from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 5,000 a year. Except 
where the size of the family is very large, families earning 
about Rs. 4,000 a year Jead_ a comfortable life and are able 
to save enough for the exigencies of life. With increase in 
income, the expenditure on articles of daily consumption 
remains more or less constant as long as prices are stable, but 
expenditure on articles of luxury and real property like 
houses tends to increase. The well-to-do classes can be easily 
distinguished firstly by the type of houses they live in, 
secondly by the extent of the household equipment and 
thirdly, by the higher expenditure on certain items of daily 
consumption, The household equipment generally includes 
costly furniture, radios or gramophones and costly clothes and 
ornaments, They spend generally more on milk, fruits, 
vegetables, education and entertainment. Employment of 
a full time servant for domestic work is another feature of this 
class. 


It is revealed by the survey that these families spent from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 per month on entertainment. Expenditure on 
travelling and ceremonies varied from family to family from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 per year. 


The following account shows the expenditure pattern of the 
families of the pleader, and of a high salaried government 
official, 
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The family of a pleader consisted of three adults and two 
children above six years. All the adult members of the 
family were literate. Both the children attended school. The 
family had no agricultural land nor a house. Its income was 
Rs. 600 per month. Out of which, it spent annually Rs. 400 
on clothing, Rs. 100 on medical care, Rs. 300 on travelling and 
Rs. 300 on charity. Items like food and fuel cost Rs. 100 per 
month. It spent Rs. 20 on education and Rs. 50 on house rent 
and servant. It saved more than Rs. 2,000 per year. The 
family could save this amount, as its size was small. The 
second’ budget was that of a high salaried government 
official whose income was Rs. 700 per month. The size of the 
family consisted of seven adults and two minors below six 
years. All the persons in the family were educated except the 
minors. The family had no agricultural land but a house. 
Annually it spent about Rs. 850 on clothing, medical care, 
travelling, house repairing and charity and Rs. 450 on food, 
fuel, education, servant and entertainment per month. After 
meeting all the expenditure it saved round about Rs. 1,500 
per year. 


In the sample survey the. pattern of .expenditure of rich 
families whose income was about Rs. 1,200 per month was 
more or less the same as that of the well-to-do. Few 
variations in respect of periodical expenditure were observed 
here and there. The annual savitigs of these families varied 
from Rs. 3,000 to 5,000 per year. 


It is not possible to define a small trader, because such 
a definition will vary from area to area in the context of the 
general economic condition. From what we observed about 
the economy of Kolhapur district, it appeared, that traders 
having a monthly income of between Rs. 150 and Rs, 300 can 
be said to belong to the group of small traders. The samples 
chosen for survey belonged more or less to this group. They 
included dealers in grocery, cloth, stationery, oil, fuel, bidis, 
pohe, sweetmeats and flowers. Most of them had some property 
in the shape of agricultural land or houses or valuable 
ornaments. 


The average number of members in a family of small traders 
as revealed by the survey was six including one minor. 
Children of school-going age in these families went to school 
and women did household work. In a few families, they 
helped male earners in their occupations. 


There was a family of a trader dealing in ready-made 
clothes. It consisted of three adults and one child below 
six years. One of the members was literate. The family had 
a house and earned an income of Rs. 150 per month. It spent 
Rs. 1,000 on clothing per year. The expenditure per month 
was Rs. 25 on food grains, Rs. § on milk and milk products, 
Rs. 5 on sugar and gur, Rs. 5 on vegetables and Rs. 9 on fuel. 
The family had a few copper and brass utensils together with 
some earthen pots. It had no valuable ornaments. 
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The second family surveyed was of a Kirana merchant. It 
consisted of three adults and two children above six years. 
The family had ten acres of agricultural land. Its monthly 
income was Rs. 350. It spent Rs. 300 on clothing, Rs. 25 on 
medical care and Rs, 30 on travelling in a year. The expendi- 
ture on food grains was Rs. 40, on milk and milk products 
Rs. 25, on edible oil, Rs. 5, on sugar and gur Rs, 7, on vege- 
tables, Rs. 3, on tea and coffee, Rs. 5 and on fuel Rs. 12 per 
month. The family was housed in rented premises, the rent 
of which was Rs. 35 per month. It spent Rs. 20 on education 
of children and was well-equipped with utensils, brass as 
well as copper, and had some valuable ornaments and a radio 
set. 


The third family surveyed was of a merchant dealing in 
pohe and churmure. It consisted of three adults and one 
minor. One of the members of the family was literate. The 
family had landed property of three acres of agricultural land 
and a house. Its monthly income was Rs. 80. The expendi- 
ture pattern of the family was as follows :—Rs. 85 on clothing 
and Rs. 10 on medical care per annum and Rs. 30 on food- 
grains, Rs. 7 on milk-and milk products, Rs. 5 on edible oils, 
about Rs. 10 on tea, coffee, and sugar, Rs. 8 on fuel and Rs, 8 
on house rent per month. The family was not well furnished 
with utensils. It had no furniture in its possession but had 
all the necessary equipment for making pohe and churmure, 


The clerical and professional class includes the lower and 
middle strata of salaried persons employed in Government or 
private offices and some professionals like doctors and lawyers. 
The income of this class varies from Rs. 100 to Rs, 300 per 
family, per month. Possession of some property like houses 
is more frequent in this class than in the classes of skilled 
labourers or small traders. Income from agricultural land 
that this class derived has been practically vanished now. 
The size of the family is generally larger in this category. 
It gets a regular monthly income fairly enough to satisfy its 
primary physical needs. 


The household equipment of this class is adequate to give 
them fair comfort. These families usually possess a few brass 
and copper utensils and a few mattresses. Cotton and woollen 
blankets and shawls form their bedding. Some families were 
found to possess a few pieces of furniture, a time piece, 
a radio or a bicycle. A few of them had valuable ornaments 
in their possession. 


The following paragraphs contain a description of expendi- 
ture of five families, belonging to this class having monthly 
incomes varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300. 


The family having an income of Rs. 100 per month consisted 
of ten adults of whom two were earning members. It had no 
landed property besides a house. It was a joint family whose 
annual expenditure on clothing was Rs. 200, on medical care 
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Rs, 20, on charity, travel ete. Rs. 60 and on house repairs 
Rs. 50. Expenditure on food and fuel claimed nearly half of 
its income. Education of one member claimed Rs. 50 per 
month. Expenditure on entertainment and toilet did not 
find a place in its budget. 


The second family showing a monthly salary of Rs. 135 had 
an income of Rs. 400 per year from agricultural land. The 
family consisted of two literate adults and one minor child. 
The annual expenditure on items like clothing, charity, medical 
care, travelling, etc. was recorded as Rs. 250 and the monthly 
expenditure was recorded as Rs. 122. Of this amount Rs. 20 
were spent each on foodgrains, milk and milk products, Rs. 5 
on edible oils, Rs. 12 on sugar, tea and coffee, Rs, 10 on fuel, 
Rs. 20 on house rent and Rs. 25 on miscellaneous items. The 
family had a surplus of Rs. 20 per month. 


The third family had an income of Rs. 200 per month and 
an annual income of Rs. 300 from agricultural land, It 
consisted of four adults and one child of six years. All the 
persons in the family except.one adult. were literate. Its 
annual expenditure on items like clothing, medical care, 
charity, travelling, house repairs etc. was Rs. 375. The other 
monthly expenditure was recorded as Rs. 150. Of this amount, 
Rs. 30 were spent on grains, Rs. 20 on milk and milk products, 
Rs. 6 on edible oils, Rs. 20 on sugar, tea, coffee and vegetables, 
Rs. 15 on fuel and Rs. 50 on all other remaining items. It 
had a saving of Rs. 200 per year. 


The fourth family was of a secondary teacher whose income 
was Rs, 165 per month and annual farm income Rs. 150. 
This family consisted of six adults and two minors. Five 
adult members of the family were literate. Two of them 
were taking college education and three secondary education, 
There was only one earning member. The pattern of periodical 
expenditure of the family was more or less the same as that 
of other families described above. It spent Rs. 30 on grains, 
Rs. 15 on milk and milk products, Rs. 10 on edible oils, Rs. 12 
on sugar and gul, Rs. 9 on tea, coffee and dry fruits, Rs. 14 on 
fuel, Rs. 35 on house rent and Rs. 5 on entertainment. The 
family had annual savings of Rs, 200. 


The fifth family surveyed was of a college teacher, whose 
income was Rs. 300 per month, The family consisted of two 
adults and three children, one above and another below six 
years. It had a fair number of copper and brass utensils. 
The family house was well furnished, being equipped with 
six chairs, two tables and five cots ete. Six mattresses, 
eight chaddars and some blankets formed the bedding of the 
family. It had a radio set but no valuable ornaments. 
Annually it saved Rs. 300 after spending Rs. 120 on all food 
items, Rs. 15 on fuel and Rs, 45 on other items like entertainment, 
education, cosmetics per month. 
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Skilled and highly skilled workers are included in this 
section. Skilled workers are represented by artisans like hand- 
loom weavers, brass and copper-smiths, carpenters, sawyers, 
masons, workers in leather industry, barbers, cooks and tonga- 
drivers. Highly skilled workers are those who represent 
technical men like workers in textile mills and engineering 
factories. Fifteen families were surveyed in the sample. The 
incomes of these families widely varied from Rs. 75 to 210 per 
month. Though the flow of their income was irregular, they 
were better off than unskilled workers. They were engaged 
in their occupations throughout the year except in the monsoon. 
In the brisk seasons they earned double of what they earned 
ordinarily. The sample revealed that no artisan family was 
found in debt. 


The members of these families except those of highly skilled 
workers worked in their houses for about eight months in 
a year. In the rainy season they sought employment outside 
their houses. The size of the family of this class presented 
a pattern quite different from that of the class of unskilled 
labour. In addition to husband, wife and some children, these 
families had three adult males like mother and father and 
such nearest relatives. Most of the families had a house to 
live in. Many persons in these families were literate. 
Graduates and persons who had studied till secondary school 
certificate examination were also found in these families. 


In the sample there was a leather workers’ family with an 
income of Rs. 75 per month. “It consisted of five adults and 
two children. The family had a house. Its monthly expendi- 
ture on food grains was about Rs. 30. It spent Rs. 8 on milk 
and ghee, Rs. 4 on edible oil, Rs. 4 on sugar and gur, Rs. 1-8-0 
on tea and tobacco, Rs. 2 on vegetables and Rs. 10 on fuel, 
There was expenditure on entertainment and cosmetics and the 
same on clothing was Rs. 130 per year. The family had a few 
copper and brass utensils and a few earthen pots. It had no 
furniture. Bedding consisted of one mattress and five pillows 
and a few cotton blankets. It had no valuable ornaments. 


The second family surveyed in the sample was of a potter. 
It consisted of four adults and two children of about six years. 
The family had a house but no agricultural land. Its income 
was Rs. 115 per month. It spent Rs. 125 on clothing, Rs. 25 on 
medical care, Rs. 20 on house repairing per annum. The 
monthly expenditure was Rs. 50 on food, Rs. 7 on milk and 
ghee, Rs. 3 on edible oil, Rs. 2 on sugar and gur, Rs. 4 on 
vegetables, Re. 1 on tea and tobacco, Rs. 9 on fuel and Rs. 4 on 
cosmetics and entertainment. The family had a few utensils 
of brass and copper. It had three matresses, six chaddars and 
blankets. It had valuable ornaments worth Rs. 300. 


The third family was of a weaver, which consisted of seven 
adults and one child. It had three houses and no agricultural 
land, Its income was Rs. 210 per month. Three persons 
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in the family were literate. It spent annually Rs. 200 on 
clothing, Rs. 50 on medical care, and Rs. 30 on house repairing. 
The monthly expenditure was Rs. 40 on food grains, Rs. 7 on 
milk and milk products, Rs. 6 on sugar and gur, Rs. 6 on edible 
oils, Rs. 5 on vegetables and Re. 1 on tea and coffee, Rs. 15 on 
fuel, Rs. 8 on education and Re. 1 on entertainment. The family 
had many utensils of brass and copper and four pieces of 
furniture like a chair, a table and a cupboard. It had valuable 
ornaments worth Rs. 3,000. 


In urban areas this class represents the lowest rung of 
occupational hierarchy. It includes those persons who do not 
possess skill but only physical energy to work. They depend 
upon their manual labour or daily majuri for their maintenance. 
Urban centres offer them opportunities for employment which 
change from year to year and from season to season. 


Ten families were surveyed in the sample. Most of the 
members of these families seek employment outside their 
horhes. Their incomes vary according to the size of the family. 
It appeared to be between Rs. 30.and Rs:.70 per month, the 
average being about Rs. 40 per family. 


These families except two had no-property like agricultural 
land. Two had an acre of land each. Five had their own 
houses, which were mostly huts built with earth and cow. 
dung and were vulnerable to heavy rains. The living conditions 
of these families were unhygienic. The average size of the 
family consisted of two adults and three children. Nearly 
70 per cent. of the persons were illiterate. Those who were 
literate had taken primary education. 


It is very difficult to construct the budget of such families, 
as their income fluctuated from season to season. In some 
occupations, male earners were served with food in addition 
to their daily wage. Female members in addition to their 
household work were engaged in some gainful employment. 
So the expenditure on food which claimed the largest slice of 
their income, did not reveal the correct picture. Similarly, the 
item of clothing did not give a correct idea, as members of 
these families often went half naked or were given clothing 
by the persons with whom they served. 


The househvuld equipment consisted of the barest minimum. 
The utensils they possessed were almost all earthen. Bedding 
in the big family consisted of some gunny bags, rough cotton 
blankets and a few godhadis. These families had no ornaments. 
House rent formed one of the most important items of their 
expenditure. Expenditure on medical care, education and 
recreation scarcely found place in their budgets. Expenditure 
on items like milk and ghee was also negligible. Thus these 
families were deprived of even the bare necessities of life. 
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The urban areas thus present a picture of all socially 
significant sections of the population from the unskilled 
labourers who form the lowest rung of society to the well-to-do 
and the rich. One cannot come to any correct conclusion on 
the basis of the data collected for the purpose, as it is very 
scanty; but a general trend in the pattern of expenditure 
can be indicated. Wherever there has been the question of 
spending a little more to gain some comforts suited for a parti- 
cular standard or of foregoing some comforts to save a little 
more, the trend to-day, is to prefer the former to the latter. 
With the provision of increasing facilities in a Welfare State 
for such essentials of life as education, sanitation, medical 
help and housing, even people of low-income groups are expected 
to have a slightly better standard of living. 


CHAPTER 12—ECONOMIC PROSPECTS. 


THE ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN A GIVEN REGION depends on the 
availability of resources, on their effective use and on the level 
of social awakening of the people. In the wake of the 
development of modern means of transport and communica- 
tions distance is fast diminishing; markets are fast widening 
and inter-regional dependence and specialization in production 
is on the increase. Undef these circumstances while estimating 
economic prospects of a district, it is necessary to take into 
account the factors that are likely to raise the genera) level of 
economic activity in the country. 


Our country has accepted the principle of balanced economic 
growth through implementation of a series of developmental 
plans, the first of which has already been completed and the 
second is being implemented. To the extent that these plans 
are successful, economic prospects of a district will be favour- 
ably affected. No attempt is made, in this chapter, to assess in 
detail the impact of the plans, though their general influence 
is always borne in mind. 


Economic prospects for the district of Kolhapur, as visualised 
- in the preceding chapters of this volume, appear to be bright. 
The expanding sugar industry, the multi-purpose hydro- 
electric project of Radhanagari, the manufacture for the first 
time, of aluminium that the. Koyna hydro-electric project 
envisages are the principal factors caleulated to shape the 
economic prospects. The district has been very fortunate 
to get, almost simultaneously, increased irrigation facilities and 
increased supply of electric power. . Irrigation facilities not 
only bring new land under plough, but enhance the 
productivity of land under cultivation, and also make rotation 
of crops possible. Supply of power, as is well known, is 
an essential pre-requisite for industrial development. Even 
then, it is not possible to anticipate with any definiteness the 
economic prospects of this district; for a variety of factors 
has to be taken into consideration the behaviour of which cannot 
be forecast with accuracy. These factors, among others, are 
enterprise, availability of finance and expert knowledge. 
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CHAPTER 12. The district is primarily agricultural. In the absence of 
Reonomiso 4 2Y_Scope for bringing new land under cultivation, the available 
pects, land must be cultivated intensively. The Agricultural Depart- 
Acrarian ment has launched an intensive drive to increase the yield 
REFORMS. ber acre. It is extending to the cultivator better and modern 
methods of agricultural operations, and impressing on his 
mind the importance of manures and seeds of improved strains. 
Composting city and village refuge will add to the cultivators 
manure supply and at the same time establish a new bond 
of co-operation ketween the rural and the urban sectors. 
Inculcation of the spirit of co-operation will certainly place the 
isolated and poor cultivators on a better economic footing. 
It is to the success of these measures that the economic 

prospects of the district are related. 


The multi-purpose project at Radhanagiri, is a major project 
which will considerably enhance the economic prospects of the 
district. The river Bhogawati which is now bunded, used 
to run practically dry in the summer. Villages on its banks 
could not depend on it for..an assured water supply. As the 
region is hilly, flow,irrigation-is very expensive. The water 
in the river has to be lifted for irrigation purposes. The 
reservoir at Radhanagari is to be used for irrigation as well as 
for generation of electricity needed to lift water for irrigation. 
The project, when completed, will benefit the district* in the 
following way :— 


(1) An assured: water supply to irrigate 8,000 acres of 
sugarcane and 10,000 acres of rabi crops from Radhanagari 
up to Shirol. 


(2) Rabi crops 10,000 acres upto Kolhapur. 


(3) Power to lift water for irrigation from Radhanagari 
to Shirol and also to minor industries and lighting in 
Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Jaisingpur, ete. 


The power generated is 4,800 K.W. in 1956. 


(4) Sufficient water supply to a part of the Kolhapur city 
to be fed through the water works situated on the bank of 
the Bhogavati river. 


NewInvustrizrs. The sugar industry is likely to expand and acquire 
Ses canal. an important place in the economy of the district. Since 
*" irrigation facilities have become available the acreage under 
sugarcane has continuously been increasing. The total 

number of acres under sugarcane in this district has shot 

up to 48,000 in 1955-56 from 32,000 in 1945-46. The nature of 

the soil and climatic conditions are quite suitable to sugarcane 

cultivation and so the present percentage of recovery (13-5) 

of sugar from sugarcane grown in the district though high 

enough, can still be raised by appropriate measures. 

















*Taken from “ First Five-Year Plan, Bombay State, Kolhapur District.” 
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An attempt to run sugar factories on co-operative basis has 
caught the imagination of well-to-do cultivators in Maha- 
rashtra. In Kolhapur district, four such factories are under 
construction. If this attempt succeeds, it will lead to the 
expansion of the sugar industry. Co-operative management 
has many advantages. As the cultivators are also the owners 
of sugar factories there can be an assured supply of raw 
material. The difficulty of providing capital is minimised to 
the extent that the resources of many are pooled together. 


At present most of the sugarcane grown in this district is 
utilised for the production of gur. But to the extent to 
which the sugar industry develops, production of gur might 
be curtailed unless sugarcane produce should be found to be 
in excess of what the sugar factories could crush. 


Manufacture of organic solvents from sugarcane molasses 
will be a new subsidiary industry. Molasses, a waste 
material in a sugar factory, can be converted into alcohol and 
organic solvents which are important industrial raw materials. 
Such organic solvents are: Ethnol, Butanol, Aceton, and other 
higher alcohols. 


On account of the continuously increasing demand for 
plastics, alcohol manufactured from molasses is likely to be 
converted, at a later stage of production, into various plastics 
viz., Polyethylene, Polystrene, Polyvinyl; Chloride, Polyvinyl 
Acetate ; into solvents such: as Acetone Acetic acid and into 
Synthetic Rubber. 


Sugarcane molasses are the main raw material for the 
production of citric acid, used mainly in the production of 
pharmaceutical grade citrates, as well as in soft drinks and 
food along with tartaric acid. Though correct figures regarding 
the existing dernand are not available it is estimated that 
about 1,000 to 1,500 tons of acid can easily be consumed in the 
production of various products referred to above. As the size 
of a plant is adjustable to the available supply of molasses, 
subject to the minimum of five tons per day, citric aciq is 
likely to be produced in the district. All these possibilities 
were absent in the past because manufacture of alcohol was 
prohibited, 


The total area under oil seeds is about 1,14,000 acres. The 
average yield per acre is about 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. Of the total 
production of 50,000 tons of oil seeds, only 12,500 tons are 
crushed in oil mills and an equal quantity in the country crushers 
called ghanies ; the remaining 25,000 tons are exported. It is 
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quite possible that as the sugar industry develops, it may 
create conditions favourable to the expansion of the oil industry. 
The district is dependent on others for the supply of oil-cakes. 
This dependence will progressively increase as more and more 
acreage passes under sugarcane, to which oil-cake is an excellent 
manure. Thus the waste material of the oil industry has 
a ready and expanding market within the district. 


Manufacture of aluminium, which is an important non- 
ferrous metal required by various industries may be started, 
in the near future, in this district. Extensive bauxite 
deposits are known to be lying in the bowels of the earth in 
Kolhapur and Belgaum districts. There is an enormous 
demand in the country for aluminium in all forms. The 
Planning Commission has estimated the current annual 
demand for aluminium, in all forms, at about 20,000 tons as 
against the present production capacity of 7,500 tons. The 
necessary electric power for treating bauxite and other 
metallurgical operations, will. be supplied in a couple of 
years by the Koyna Hydel Project, in addition to that supplied 
by the Radhanagari Project. The cost of generating electricity 
per unit is low in a Hydel Project and this will be an advantage 
to the factories located in the district over those located 
elsewhere. Petrolium coke used in manufacturing aluminium 
can be secured from the oil refineries at Bombay. 


Government is keen on developing small-scale industries and 
in pursuance of this policy, Kolhapur city is one of the 
nine centres selected by) the State Bank of India for its 
“Pilot Project for the co-ordinated provision of credit to small- 
scale industries”. In addition to this, facilities for training are 
also provided. People of the district have an aptitude for engi- 
neering. The demand for oil engines and pumping sets is likely 
to go up on account of increased irrigation facilities. This will 
open new opportunities for more engineering workshops repairing 
oil engines and also for the production of pumping sets and 
oil-engines, for which there exists no threat of external 
competition on account of the import policy pursued by 
the Government of India. Again as more and more electricity 
will be used in days to come, there is enough scope to 
manufacture small electric motors, other instruments and 
various spare parts. 


To sum up, the district of Kolhapur, fortunate enough to get 
increased irrigation facilities and supply of electric energy, has 
a hopeful outlook. Its economic prospects tend to be bright 
in view of the expected developments in agriculture, industry 
and finance. 
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DisTRICT UNDER THE PLANS. 


Introductory—-This section presents in brief an account of 
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the development programme in the district under the Five Year Inrnopvoroay. 


Plans. The bulk of the schemes included in the State plans 
are of a general nature and benefit all the districts of the 
State far and near. Certain schemes, however, belong so 
predominantly to the district that the benefits accruing from 
them necessarily pertain to the economy of the district. 
All such schemes are outlined below:— 


Situation —With a fairly compact area of 2,794:4* sq. miles, 
this district is bounded by Ratnagiri district on the west, the 
Varana river (N. Satara) on the north, the South 
Satara and Belgaum districts on the east and Belgaum 
and Ratnagiri on the south. Traverse of Sahyadris in the 
west region, raises the height of this part at places up to 
3,000’ above sea level. The height of eastern part which is 
rather flat varies between 1,900 and 2,000 feet above 
sea level. The population of the district (1951) is 12,27,547, 
of which 2,27,457 is urban. The principal industries of the 
district are sugar, tanning, film, hand-loom and oil extracting. 


Agricultural and Allied Problems.—The development schemes 
under the Five Year-Plans include schemes of compost making, 
seed improvement, vegetable development, mechanical cultiva- 
tion, lift irrigation works, etc. 


(a) Compost making.—In pursuance of Grow More Food 
campaign and to supplement the production of bulky manures 
in Bombay State, scheme for preparation of compost manure 
from organic wastes was undertaken, In the Second Plan the 
same programme is to be continued in additional fields. 


(b) Seed Improvement.—For the improvement of the yield 
of crops, schemes for multiplication and distribution of 
improved strains of important food crops through the registered 
seed cultivators was undertaken in the district in 1951-52. 
The cultivators sell their produce to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at a premium. During the Second Plan period special 
agricultural land is kept reserve (to be utilised) for meeting 
the requirements of seed in all the talukas of the district. 


(c) Agricultural School—The scheme aims at imparting 
agricultural education, which other than research training, 
includes subjects like animal husbandry, dairying, horti- 
culture, co-operation and other complementary agricultural 
occupation. 


(d) Boring Scheme.—In order to augment the supply of 
water by drilling bores in the wells, this scheme was undertaken 
by and carried through the District Local Board. In the First 
Plan period nearly ten wells were sunk every year. Repairs 
to the old wells also is being carried out on a wide scale. 


a *Land Records. 
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(e) Land Improvement Scheme—In order to realise 
a balanced development of agriculture three fold improvement 
schemes viz., to minimise the denudation of land, to mechanise 
the methods of operation and to turn a fallow land into 
a cultivable land, is undertaken. In Kolhapur district during 
First Plan period construction of Bundharas and digging 
trenches to restrict denudation, was carried in 74,675 acres of 
land. A unit consisting of six tractors and a bulldozer has been 
attached to the district. Survey of more than 2/3rd of the 
fallow land was completed under the First Plan period, and 
that of the rest will be completed during the Second Plan. 


(f) Co-operative Lift Irrigation.—Establishment of five lift 
irrigation and four dam construction societies in 1954 
has facilitated the construction work of a jack-well and inlet 
pipe-line. Works under Minor Irrigation scheme is carried on 
in this district on a considerable scale. 


Power Projects—Two schemes viz. Radhanagari Hydro- 
Electric Project and Emergency Irrigation and City Concession 
Scheme completed at the end of the first Plan, provide 
an assured water supply for irrigation of sugarcane and rubby 
crops, and generate power which is utilised in lifting water 
for irrigation and running minor industries. A construction 
of a dam on Varna river for water supply has been concieved 
in the Second Plan. This will irrigate 7,500 acres of land. 


Industries and Mining.—In order to foster the development 
of Small-scale and Cottage Industries, Government has organised 
institutions, like InduStrial Co-operatives and Bombay Industrial 
Board which furnish rural artisan with the technical education, 
advice and guidance on different aspects on the one hand 
and give finance for the installation of a small modern machine 
and improved equipment on the other. At the end of the 
First Plan 97 Industrial Co-operative Societies were formed, 
prominent among them being hand-loom, bee-keeping, oil 
extraction and tanning. 179 new co-operative societies will 
be started during the Second Plan and a grant-in-aid to the tune 
of Rs. 6°59 lakhs will be given to them. Besides Rs. 650 lakhs 
will be distributed under the rules of State aid to Industries. 
Bombay Industries Board proposes to start the following 
Industries during Second Plan:— 


(1) Power-loom. 
(2) Tanning. 
(3) Umbrella Making. 


Transport and Communications—The need for good roads in 
Kolhapur district is of utmost importance due to three reasons, 
viz., (a) Roads emanating from Kolhapur connect Konkan 
with ghats, (b) There is no railway in Konkan region and 
(c) During rainy-season coastal traffic practically disappears 
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and when Bangalore-Poona road is the only means of communica- 
tion between these two regions. The development programmes 
completed under the First Plan are:— 


(i) Modernisation of (Bangalore-Poona Road), National 
Highways by black-topping the road surface with premia 
chips. 


(ii) Improvement of the State Highways. 


(iii) Construction of Bridges on five rivers was undertaken 
in the First Plan and will be completed in the Second Plan. 
New Roads of a length of 130 miles are to be constructed in 
the Second Plan. 


(iv) Construction of approach roads in order to join small 
villages to the main roads, is also to be undertaken. 


_ Rural Development—A co-ordinated scheme of rural deve- 
lopment contemplates; better housing, labour and _ social 
welfare, local development schemes and development of 
local bodies like Village Panchayats. This programme has 
been divided under different heads and separate institutions 
have been created to look after them. District Development 
Boards holds a large fund to be distributed for the uplift of 
agriculture, public health and sanitation, education, cottage 
industries, etc. 


Health—Schemes are also devised to provide people with 
increased facilities for medical aid, prevention of communicable 
diseases, and measures are adopted to improve sanitary and 
hygenic condition, water supply. Facilities in training of 
medical personnel are also provided for. 


Sugarcane cultivation—An ample supply of canal water 
provides a good scope for the cultivation of sugarcane in this 
district. In Second Plan period, one more factory will be 
added to two co-operative sugar factories established during 
1951-55. 


Fishery—-With a view to provide people and Gram- 
panchayats with an additional source of income and to augment 
the supply of fish in the Kolhapur district, scheme has been 
undertaken since 1951, The fry of local type called 
‘Tambeer” were caught and _ fattened scientifically in 
twelve tanks which resulted in 1,95,670 Ibs. of additional fish 
in the First Flan. Remoteness from the sea, however restricts 
the growth of this business beyond certain limits. The Second 
Plan contemplates :— 


(a) Fattening of fry of select varieties of fish in fresh water 
tanks. 


(b) Stimulate the growth of rapidly growing varieties of 
carp-fry. 


(c) Provision of preservation of fish during the period 
extending their catch to marketing. 
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Co-operation, Warehousing and Marketing—Co-operative 
schemes under the Plans relate mostly to the rural development 
which include co-operative creameries and milk supply unions, 
Backward class housing societies, co-operative farming societies 
etc. Under the Second Plan number of co-operative societies 
will be established to help farming, fishery, sugarcane 
producing, etc. on co-operative basis. 


Warehousing.—This scheme under the Second Plan will 
enable farmers to store their produce, and sell it only when 
it is profitable to do so. Regulated markets and co-operative 
marketing societies will also help removing the mal-practices 
and underhand dealings. 


Community Development—A Community Development 
project was undertaken in 1952 in three blocks, viz. Shiro), 
Bhudargad and Karvir-Panhala. Other schemes such as 
N. E. S., Sarvodaya scheme and Grampanchayat Vikas Scheme 
are meant to foster both cultural and material development 
of villages. 


Welfare of Backward Class-The programme for the socio- 
economic development of the backward class community 
includes, formation of co-operative housing societies, allot- 
ment of fallow lands for cultivation and extension of such 
facilities as require in the process of agriculture, etc. 


PART V—PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
CHAPTER 13—ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION IN THE STATE in the last century 
consisted mostly in providing security of person and property 
and raising the revenue necessary for the purpose. In other 
words, Police, Jails and Judiciary representing security, and 
Land Revenue, Excise, Registration and Stamps representing 
revenue formed the most important departments of the State. 
The Public Works Department was the only other branch of 
sufficient importance, but its activities of construction and 
maintenance were, apart from roads and irrigation works, 
confined to buildings required for the departments of 
Government. With the spread of Western education and the 
growth of political consciousness in the country, and as a result 
of the gradual association of a few Indians with some aspects 
of the work of government the demand arose for the expansion 
of governmental activities into ,what were called “nation 
building ” departments, namely ‘Education, Health, Agriculture, 
Co-operation, etc. 


In the twenties and thirties of this century, after the intro- 
duction of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms a greater emphasis 
came to be laid on the development of these departments. 
When, as a result of the Government of India Act of 1935, 
complete popularization of the Provincial Government took 
place in 1937, the new Government attempted not only to expand 
the “nation-building” departments but also to take steps in 
the direction of creating what has now come to be generally 
described as a Welfare Siate. After) the close of World War II 
and the attainment of independence by India in 1947, an all-out 
effort is being made to achieve a Welfare State as rapidly as 
possible and to build upa_ socially directed economy. The 
present activities of the State, therefore, require a much more 
elaborate system than what was felt to be necessary during 
the nineteenth century. 


In the descriptions that follow in this chapter and in chapters 
14-18, the departments of the State operating in Kolhapur 
district have been grouped into six categories. composed as 
follows :— 


Chapter 13—Administratitve Structure——Land Revenue and 
General Administration* and Local Self-Government. 


* This is composed of the Collector and his subordinate officers, 
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CHAPTER 13. Chapter 14-—Justice and Peace—Judiciary, Police, Jails and 
Admlalstratve Juveniles and Beggars. 

ructure. , =. 
TameODROROn, Chapter 15—Revenue and Finance——Land Records, Sales 


Tax, Registration, Stamps, and Motor Vehicles. 


Chapter 16—Developmental Departments.—Agriculture, 
Veterinary, Forests, Co-operation, Industrial Co-operatives 
and Village Industries, Industries, Public Works, and Road 
Transport. 


Chapter 17--Welfare Departments—Education, Technical 
and Industrial Training, Medical, Public Health, Labour, 
Prohibition and Excise, Backward Classes, the Charity 
Commissioner and Community Projects and National Exten- 
sion Service. : 


Chapter 18—Miscellaneous Departments—Town Planning 
and Valuation, Publicity, and Administration of Managed 
Estates. 


Lawn Revenur A REARRANGEMENT OF THE BOUNDARIES of various talukas 

Agxp Guntest and mahals was effected in 1949-and 1950 and Chandgad taluka 
from the Belgaum district was included in this district with 
effect from lst October, 1956: The district now covers an area 
of 3184-44 square miles and has according to the census of 
1951, a population of 13,08,060. It is divided into two prants, 
comprising 9 talukas and 3 mahals as shown below: — 


Area in Population. 
Square miles, (1951 Census) 


(1) Kolhapur or ~Northern.. Sub- 


Division— 
(i) Karvir Taluka ni 262-4 2,66,299 
(ii) Hatkanangale ir 235°3 1,69,700 
(ii) Shirol Taluka ote 203°8 1,21,192 
(iv) Shahuwadi Taluka es 407-5 86,765 
(v) Panhala Mahal ae 218-3 96,379 
(vi) Bavada Mahal als 260°6 52,922 

(2) Gadhinglaj of Southern 

Division— 
(i) Kagal Taluka ie 212-0 1,10,734 
(ii) Gadhinglaj Taluka a 191:6 1,11,397 
(vii) Chandgad Taluka ee 394-0 80,513 
(iv) Bhudargad Taluka ae 2531 65,929 
(v) Radhanagari Taluka Ae 344:5 87,205 
(vi) Ajra Mahal fe: 205°3 59,025 


Total ... 3,188-4 13,08,060 
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The Collector is the pivot on which the district administra- 
tion turns. Not only is he at the head of the Revenue Depart- 
ment in the district, but, in so far as the needs and exigencies 
of the district administration are concerned, he is expected to 
superintend the working of the offices of other departments. 


(1) Revenue-—-The Collector is most intimately connected 
with the operation of the Bombay Land Revenue Code (V of 
1879). He is the custodian of Government property in land 
(including trees and water) wherever situated, and at the same 
time the guardian of the interests of members of the public 
in land in so far as the interests of Government in land have 
been conceded to them. All land, wherever situated, whether 
applied to agricultural or other purposes, is liable to payment 
of land revenue, except in so far as it may be expressly 
exempted by a special contract (vide section 45, Land Revenue 
Code). Such land revenue is of three kinds: — 


(i) agricultural assessment, 
(ii) non-agricultural assessment ; and 


(iit): miscellaneous (e.g., rates for the use of water in 
respect of which no raté is» leviable under the Bombay 
Irrigation Act (VII of 1879). 


The Collector’s duties are in respect of:—+ 
(a) fixation, 
(b) collection, and 
(c) accounting of all such land revenue. 


The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in 
proportion to its productivity... This assessment is revised 
every thirty years taluka by taluka. A revision survey and 
settlement is carried out by the Land Records Department 
before a revision is made, and the Collector is expected to 
review the settlement reports with great care. The assessment. 
is usually guaranteed against increase for a period of thirty 
years. Government, however, grant suspensions and remissions 
in bad seasons as a matter of grace, and the determination of 
the amount of these suspensions and remissions is in the hands 
of the Collector. As regards non-agricultural assessment, 
section 48 of the Code provides for alteration of the agricultural 
assessment when agriculturally assessed land is used for a non- 
agricultural purpose. In the same way, unassessed land used 
for a non-agricultural purpose is assessed to non-agricultural 
rates. All this has to be done by the Collector according to 
the provisions of the rules under the Land Revenue Code. 
Miscellaneous land revenue also has to be fixed by the Collector 
according to the circumstances of each case. 


The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who 
has to see that the revenue due is recovered punctually and 
with the minimum of coercion, and that the collections are 
properly credited and accounted for. 
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Statistics of Land Revenue Collections.—The statistics of 
land revenue collections in Kolhapur district for the year 
1956-57 are as under: — 


NuMBER OF VILLAGES: 
Khalsa os Bs 1,061 


Inam i os 37 
Rs. nP, 
Gross FIxEp REVENUE, INCLUDING 
Non-AGRICULTURAL ASSESSMENT 
AND ALL OTHER DUES he 29,54,593-17 


Deduct— Rs. nP. 


Assessment assigned for special 
and public purposes including 
forests fe, 3,473°89 


Net alienations of total inams ... 2,50,964-63 


Assessment of cultivable land: 
Unoccupied ..  3,50,618-19 
Free or specially reduced. 5,271-21 


Remaining fixed revenue for 
collection— 


Agricultural : 
Government occupied | land 
including specially reduced. 21,78,626-92 
Alienated lands .. —-1,27,793-61 
Building and other non-agri- 
cultural assessment ae 37,844-72 


FLUCTUATING MISCELLANEOUS 
REVENUE sis ed 8,14,888-86 
Locat Funp a ss 4,83,889-44 
Demand ee ve 35,89,423-56 
Remissions cas ee 3,89,546°7 
Suspensions wat ate 2,05,860-79 
Collections a ah 33,36,919-72 
Unauthorised balance or. os 99,793-57 


The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts, such as the Bombay Irrigation 
Act (VII of 1879). the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927), the 
Indian Stamp Act (II of 1889), the Indian Court-fees Act (VII 
of 1870), the Bombay Tolls on Roads and Bridges Act (III of 
1875), the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923), and the 
Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). There are also Acts 
which contain a provision that dues under them are recoverable 


as arrears of land revenue, and the Collector and his establish- 


ment have to undertake the recovery of such dues when 
necessary. 
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In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the department, so far 
as his district is concerned, lies with him, and the Divisional 
Forest Officer is his assistant for the purpose of that administra- 
tion, except in matters relating to the technique of forestry. 


As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue 
personal permits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the 
assessment fees from shops permitted to sell liquor and drugs. 
The Collector of Kolhapur is the Chairman of the Prohibition 
Committee of the district. In fact he is the agency through 
which the Director of Prohibition and Excise arranges to have 
the policy of the department carried out. 


The administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948), rests with the Collector. He is 
also an appellate authority to hear appeals under the various 
sections of the Act. 


(2) Inams.—As a legacy of former Governments, alienations 
of land revenue have taken place in.regard to large areas of 
land in the district. There are..also cash allowances settled 
under various Acts. It is the duty of the Collector to see that 
the conditions under which these are continuable are observed 
and they are continued only to persons entitled to hold them. 
Recently, however, the State Government have inaugurated 
a policy of abolishing these alienations, and within a few years 
almost all lands in the district are expected to be assessed to 
full land revenue. With effect from Ist May, 1951, all Kulkarni 
Watans along with the right of service were abolished by the 
Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act (LX of 
1950). By the Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act (XLII of 
1953), which came into effect on 20th June 1953, all personal 
inams are extinguished in the case of personal inams consisting 
of exemption from the payment of land revenue only, either 
wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemption is or exceeds 
Rs. 5,000, with effect from the Ist day of August 1953, and in all 
other cases, with effect from the 1st day of August 1955. 


(3) Public Utility—The Agriculturist’s Loans Act (XII of 
1884) and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883), 
regulated the grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for 
financing their operations. The Collector has to estimate the 
needs of his district in accordance with the policy of Govern- 
ment and, in the event of abad season, to make further 
demands for as much money as can be usefully loaned 
‘for the purpose of tiding over the scarcity. He has to 
take necessary steps for the most advantageous distribution of 
the amount placed at his disposal and to see that the advances 
made are recovered at the proper time. 


The Collector of Kolhapur is the Court of Wards for the 
estates taken over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 
1905). 
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CHAPTER 13. (4) Accounts——The Collector is in charge of the treasury and 
dance is personally responsible to Government for its general 
Structure, administration, the due accounting of all moneys received and 
Laxpd Ruvenve disbursed, the correctness of the treasury returns and the safe 
P eritamni se custody of the valuables which it contains. In matters of 
Collector. | accounts and audit, the Collector (with the Treasury Officer 
under him) is responsible to the Accountant General, whose 
instructions he has to obey. He does not, however, take part 
in the daily routine of treasury business. For that work his 

delegate and representative is the Treasury Officer. 


(5) Quasi-judicial functions in revenue matters—-Among 
the quasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue 
side, apart from hearing appeals from the Prant Officers 
under the Land Revenue Code and various other Acts, may 
be mentioned: — 


(i) The revisional powers exercised under section 23 of 
the Bombay Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906), in respect 
of Mamlatdars’ orders under the Act. (This power is 
delegated to an Assistant or Deputy Collector). 


(ii) Appellate powers under. section 53 of the Bombay 
Irrigation Act, in regard to fixation of betterment charges 
on lands under the irrigable command of a canal. 


(iii) The work which the Collector does in connection with 
the execution of civil courts’ decrees. 


(w) Proceedings and awards under section 11 of the Land 
Acquisition Act (1 of 1894), 


(6) Local Self-Government——In all cases in which the power 
of passing orders in matters affecting local bodies rests with 
the Director of Local Authorities or Government, either the 
proposals are made by the Collector or they are received by 
the Director of Local Authorities with the Collector’s 
remarks. There are, however, many matters in which the 
Collector can pass final orders. The control sections of the 
various Acts governing local bodies give authority to the 
Collector as the chief representative of Government to 
supervise the action of local bodies and to give advice. 


(7) Officers of Other Departments—-The officers of other 
departments stationed at the district head-quarters can be divided 
into two groups :— 


(A) (i) the District and Sessions judge ; 
(ii) the District Superintendent of Police ; 
(iii) the Divisional Forest Officer ; 
(iv) the Executive Engineer ; and 
(v) the Civil Surgeon. 


(B) (i) the Superintendent of Prohibition and Excise ; 
(ii) the Administrative Officer, District Local Board ; 
(iti) the District Agricultural Officer; and 
(iv) the Inspector of Sanitation and Vaccination. 
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CHAPTER 13, The other officers in this group are also of subordinate status, 
Administrative ‘e@ir_services in their particular sphere can be requisitioned by 
Structure. the Collector, either directly in case of necessity, if the matter 


Layo Revenve is urgent or through their official superiors. 
AND GENERAL 


Basa ks hi The following are some of the officers of the district who 
acai have more or less intimate contact with the Collector, in 
matters relating to their department and have to carry out his 

general instructions :— 


(1) the District Industrial Officer ; 

(ii) the Backward Class Welfare Officer ; 

(iti) the Medical Officers at the various taluka centres ; 
(ww) the District Health Officer ; 


(v) the Compost Development Officer (through the Rural 
Development Board) ; 


(vi) the Divisional Veterinary Officer ; 
(vii) the District Inspector of Land Records ; 


(vitt) the District ,Officer, Industrial Co-operatives and 
Village Industries; 


(ix) the District Co-operative Officer ; and 
(x) the Marketing Inspector. 


The Regional Transport Officer is other officer whose work 
in the district has to be, conducted in consultation with the 
Collector. 


(8) As District Magistrate-—The Collector’s duties as District 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is at the head of all other 
executive magistrates in the district. As District Magistrate, 
besides the ordinary powers of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate, he 
has the following powers among others: — 


(i) Power’ to hear appeals from orders requiring security 
for keeping the peace or good behaviour (section 406, Criminal 
Procedure Code). 


(ii) Power to call for records from any subordinate executive 
magistrate (section 436) ; 

(iii) Power to issue commission for examination of witnesses 
(section 503 and 506) ; 

(wv) Power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed by 
subordinate executive magistrates under section 514—pro- 
cedure on forfeiture of bond (section 515). When authorised 
by the State Government, the District Magistrate may invest 
any magistrate subordinate to him with :— 


(i) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of 
nuisances (section 1438); 


(ii) power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144); and 


(iii) power to hold inquests (section 174). 
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(A) (i) The District Judge has a separate and independent 
sphere of work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate 
powers over the decisions of all judicial magistrates in the 
district. The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions Act (XXIII of 1951) has separated the magistracy 
into “judicial magistrates”, who are subordinates of the 
Sessions Judge, and “executive magistrate”, who are subordi- 
nate of the District Magistrate. Before the enactment of this 
legislation, the Sessions Judge used to exercise appellate powers 
over the decisions, in criminal cases, of the District Magistrate 
and other First Class Magistrates, but the new legislation has 
withdrawn from the executive magistrates practically all powers 
of trial of criminal cases, and only in certain cases the Sessions 
Judge has to hear appeals from the decisions of executive 
magistrates. 


(ii) The District Superintendent of Police and the Police force 
of the district are under the control of the District Magistrate. 


(ii) The Divisional Forest Officer. is regarded as the 
Collector’s assistant in regard to.forest’ administration. 


(iv) The Executive Engineer stands a little apart. Since his 
work is technical, he is not directly subordinate to the Collector, 
though in a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the general 
administration of the district, of which the Collector is the 
head, and he is expected to help’ the Collector whenever 
required to do so. The Collector can ask him to investigate the 
utility of minor irrigation works likely to be agriculturally 
useful in the district. According to section 11 of the Bombay 
Famine Relief Code, the Executive £ngineer arranges, in consul- 
tation with the Collector, for the inclusion, in the programme of 
expansion of public works, of the plans for special and current 
repairs to roads and other useful works suitable as scarcity 
works. The programme of famine relief works is also prepared 
quinquennially by the Executive Engineer in consultation with 
the Collector. When the time for actual opening of any work 
comes, the Collector can requisition the services of the Executive 
Engineer for making immediate arrangements for procuring 
the necessary establishment, tools, plant, building materials, etc. 
(Famine Relief Code, Section 81). 


(v) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent 
sphere of his own, but must place his professional and technical 
advice and assistance at the disposal of the general district 
administration whenever required. 


(B) The Collector is the subordinate of the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise in all matters pertaining to the 
Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). The Superintendent 
of Prohibition and Excise is his subordinate, except in technical 
matters. 
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The District Magistrate Kolhapur, is Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Kolhapur Central Prison. The executive 
management of the sub-jails in the district is subject to his 
orders. 


Besides having control over the police in the district, the 
District Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code, the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), and 
other Acts for the maintenance of law and order. It is his duty 
to examine the records of police stations and outposts, in order 
that he may gain an insight into the state of crime within their 
limits and satisfy himself that cases are being promptly 
disposed of. 


In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act 
(II of 1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives 
Act (IV of 1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also 
to supervise the general administration of these Acts, to 
inspect factories and magazines,-and to perform various other 
supervisory functions. 


(9) As District Registrar—As District Registrar the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration Department 
within his district. 


(10) Sanitation and Public Health.—The duties of the Collector 
in the matter of sanitation are :—= 


(a) to see that ordinary and special sanitary measures are 
initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic diseases ; 


(b) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the sanitary 
administration of municipalities and other sanitary authorities ; 
and 


(c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the 
permanent sanitary conditions of the areas under them so far 
as the funds at their disposal will allow. He can freely 
requisition the advice and technical assistance of the District 
Health Officer. 


(11) District Development Board.-The Collector is ex- 
officio Chairman of the District Development Board. The Board 
is constituted of district or divisional officers of the various 
departments concerned with rural development, members of the 
State Legislature who are residents of the district, the President 
of the District Local Board, two non-official members of the 
State District Development Board who are residents of the 
district, representatives of co-operative agencies in the district, 
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such as the District Central Co-operative Bank, marketing 
societies and agricultural societies. The functions and duties of 
the board are :— 


(a) to act as a focus of all rural development activities in the 
district ; 

(b) to formulate, for submission to Government through 
the appropriate channels, schemes for the improvement of 
rural] areas and for increasing the production of agricultural 
commodities, mainly of food crops ; 


(c) to execute such schemes and administer such funds as 
may be relegated to them ; 


(d) to supervise and guide the work of taluka development 
boards and village food production committees ; 


(e) to select suitable agencies for the distribution of 
materials like groundnut cake, mixed manure, iron and steel, 
cement, diesel oi] for agricultural purposes, etc., and to make 
provision for supervising the distribution work ; and 


(f) to assist and. advise. the. officers concerned for the 
carrying out of rural development and for increasing food 
production. 


(12) District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board—The 
Collector is also President of the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and 
Airmen’s Board. The Vice-President of this board is a military 
officer nominated by the Recruiting Officer, Poona, and the 
members of the board are :— 


(i) the District Superintendent of Police; 

(ii) the Regional Director of Resettlement and Employment, 
Bombay (or his nominee) ; 

(iii) a representative of the Indian Navy ; 

(iv) the President, District Local Board ; 

(v) non-officials nominated by the Collector with con- 
currence of the State Board ; 

(vi) the Prant Officers of the district ; 

(vii) the Administrator, Services Post-War Reconstruction 
Fund and other Allied Funds; and 


(viii) the members of the State Board resident in the 
district. An ex-Junior Commissioned Officer serves as paid 
secretary. The duties of the board are :— 


(a) to promote and maintain a feeling of goodwill between 
the civil and military classes ; 


(b) generally to watch over the family and interest of 
serving soldiers, etc. ; and 


(c) to implement in detail the work of the State 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board. 
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Consequent upon the partition of India there has been an 
exodus of a large number of persons from West Pakistan owing 
to unfavourable conditions there. A special colony to rehabilitate 
these persons has been opened near the district head-quarters 
of Kolhapur town called Gandhi Nagar Colony. The Collector 
of Kolhapur has, therefore, his share of the work of rehabilita- 
tion and resettlement of these persons. He has to deal with 
grant of loans, maintenance allowances, etc., to these persons 
and look after the administration of the Colony. 


The Collector’s Office —The Collector’s Office at Kolhapur is 
divided into many branches, each of which is usually in charge 
of a person in the grade of Mamlatdar. 


The Home Branch deals with all magisterial work, the 
administration of the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 
1923), the Arms Act (XI of 1878), and political work connected 
with the maintenance of law and order. The English Branch 
deals with the District Local Board, municipalities and village 
panchayats, passports, political work, prohibition and excise, 
public works, petroleum, medical affairs, fairs, cattle pounds, 
telephones, stamp duty, Backward Class Board meetings, etc. 
The Chitnis Branch deals with matters like land revenue, land 
grants, watans, cash allowances, tagai, establishment, encroach- 
ments, dues of co-operative societies, tenancy, execution of 
decrees of civil courts (darkhdst), audit of village accounts 
(jamabandi audit), and inspection. of talukas and public offices. 
The District Registration Office is one of the branches and is 
in charge of the Headquarter Sub-Registrar. The Treasury 
Branch is in charge of the Treasury Officer. There are separate 
branches dealing with each one of the following :— 


(i) the Court of Wards ; 
(ii) the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board ; and 


(iii) the District Development Board. 


There are branches dealing with Elections, Refugees and 
Evacuees, but these are purely temporary. 


Prant Officers —Under the Collector are the Prant Officers 
who are either Assistant Collectors (Indian Administrative 
Service Officers) or District Deputy Collectors. The two Prants 
in the District have each a separate Prant Officer in charge. 
The Prant Officer in charge of Kolhapur or Northern Division 
has his head-quarters at Kolhapur. 


The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the 
Mamlatdar and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all the 
powers conferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue Code 
and by any other law in force or by executive orders, in regard 
to the talukas and mahals in his charge, except such powers as 


(a.c.P.) L-o Vf 768-—42 
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the Collector may specially reserve to himself. His principal 
functions in regard to his sub-division are :— 


(I) Revenue.—(1) Inspection and supervision of the work of 
Mamlatdars, Circle Officers, Circle Inspectors and village Officers, 
including the inspection of taluka kacheries. 


(2) Appointments, transfer, etc., of stipendiary village 
officers and the appointment etc., of hereditary village officers. 


(3) Safeguarding Government property by constant inspection, 
dealing with encroachments, breaches of the conditions on which 
land is held on restricted tenure etc. 


(4) Grant of waste land and disposal of alluvial land. 


(5) Levy of non-agricultural assessment and passing orders 
regarding miscellaneous land revenue. 


(6) Hearing of appeals against Mamlatdars’ decisions in 
assistance cases and watching the execution of assistance decrees. 


(7) Crop and boundary=mark inspection and the checking of 
annewaris (Gnevaris), ie., estimates of crop yields for purposes of 
suspensions anu remissions of revenue, and the record of rights. 


(8) Supervision over the realisation of Government revenue. 


(9) Successions to watans and other properties. 
(10) Land acquisition. 


(II) Magisterial—The Prant Officer is the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate of his charge and as such exercises the powers 
specified in Part IV of Schedule III of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. These include the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magistrate 
and also the power to maintain peace (section 107); 
power to require security for good behaviour under 
sections 108, 109 and 110; power to make orders calculated 
to prevent apprehended danger to public peace (section 144); 
power to record statements and confessions during a police 
investigation (section 164); and power to hold inquests (sec- 
tion 174). The Sub-Divisional Magistrate, when empowered by 
the State Government, has power also to call for and forward 
to the District Magistrate records and proceedings of subordinate 
executive magistrates. 


As Sub-Divisional Magistrate the Prant Officer is required to 
inspect police sub-inspectors’ office from much the same point 
of view from which the District Magistrate inspects them. 


(III) Other Duties——Among the other duties of the Prant 
Officer may be mentioned :— 


(1) Keeping the Collector informed of what is going on 
in his sub-division not only from the revenue point of view 
but also in matters connected with law and order. 
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(2) Bringing to the notice of the Collector slackness or 
laxity of the Mamlatdar, Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors, 
etc., in his sub-division. 


(3) Forest settlement work. 
(4) Grant of tagai loans. 


Each Prant Officer is assisted in his work by a Shirasted&r 
and above five clerks. 


The Maémlatdars (and Mahdlkaris)—The Méamlatdar is the 
officer in executive charge of a taluka and the Mahalkari has 
the executive charge of a mahal. There is a sub-treasury in 
every taluka or mahal, and there is practically no difference of 
kind between the functions and duties of a Mamlatdar and 
those of a Mahalkari. Each taluka or mahal has on the average 
two or three head clerks (or aval karkuns), 15 or 18 clerks, 
60 talathis, two Circle Officers and two Circle Inspectors. The 
duties of Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris fall under various 
heads.* 


(1) Revenue-——The Mamlatdar’s revenue duties are to prepare 
the ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass 
their orders upon. When these orders are passed he has tv 
execute them. 


In regard to the annual demand of land revenue he has to get 
ready all the statements necessary for what is called the making 
of the jamabandi of the talukas: The jamabandi is partly an 
audit of the previous year’s accounts and partly an inspection of 
the accounts of the current year. The demand for fixed agri- 
cultural revenue is settled, but there are remissions and suspen- 
sions to be calculated upon that fixed demand in lean years. 
Remissions and suspensions are given in accordance with the 
crop annewaris (G@nevaris), with the determination of which the 
Mamlatdar is most intimately concerned. To the demand of 
fixed revenue is added the amount of non-agricultural assess- 
ment and of fluctuating land revenue, such as that arising from 
the sale of trees, stone or sand, fixed when individuals apply 
for them. 


The bruni of the work of collection also lies on the Mamlatdar. 
He can issue notices under section 152, Land Revenue Code, 
inflict fines for delay in payment under section 148, Land Revenue 
Code, distrain and ‘sell movable property, and issue notices of 
forfeiture of the land, though he has to take the Prant Officer’s 
or the Collector’s orders for actual forfeiture. 


He has to collect, in addition to land revenue, tagai loans, 
pot hissa measurement fees, boundary marks, advances and 
irrigation revenue, the dues of other departments like Sales Tax, 

* Whatever is said of the Mamlatdar in the following paragraphs applies also to 
the Mahalkari. 

(a.c.P.) L-c VE 768—12¢ 
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Income Tax and Forest when there is default in their 
payment, at the request of these departments to recover the 
dues as an arrear of land revenue. 


It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of 
the conditions under which inams are held and, whenever 
there is any breach, to bring it to the notice of the Collector 
through the Prant Officer. 


He has to make enquiries and get ready the material on which 
the Prant Officer has to pass his own orders under the Bombay 
Hereditary Offices Act (III of 1874). He can himself pass order 
as to the appointment, remuneration, period of service, suspension 
and fining of inferior village servants, the grant of leave of 
absence to them and the like. 


Applications for grant of tagai are generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who has to get enquiries made by the Circle Officer 
and Circle Inspector, see the sites for the improvement of which 
tagai is sought, ascertain whether the security offered is 
sufficient, determine what instalments for repayment would be 
suitable etc. He can grant tagai up to Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 200 under the Land Improvement Loans Act and Agricul- 
tural Loans Act respectively. A Mamlatdar who has_ been 
specially empowered can grant tagai up to Rs. 2,500 and 
Rs. 500 under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the 
Agricultural Loans Act respectively. In other cases he has to 
obtain orders from the Prant Officer or the Collector. 


The Mamlatdar’s duties regarding tagai do not end with 
the giving of it ; he has to see that it is properly utilised, inspect 
the works undertaken by its means, watch the payment, and 
make recoveries from defaulters. The Mamlatdar is primarily 
responsible for the administration of the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) within the area of his 
charge. His powers under the Act have been delegated to the 
Aval Karkuns. 


(2) Quasi-Judicial—The quasi-judicial duties which the 
Mamlatdar performs include— 


(i) inquiries and orders under the Mamlatdars’ Courts 
Act (II of 1906) ; 


(ii) the execution of civil court decrees ; 


(iti) the disposal of applications from superior holders for 
assistance in recovering land revenue from inferior holders ; 
and 


(iv) enquiry in respect of disputed cases in connection with 
the record of rights in each village. The last two are summary 
enquiries under the Land Revenue Code. 
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(3) Magisterial—Every Mamlatdar is ex-officio the Taluka 
Magistrate of his taluka. As Taluka Magistrate, First Class, he 
has the following other powers under the Criminal Procedure 
Code :— 


(i) Power to command unlawful assembly to disperse 
(section 127). 


(ii) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 
(section 128). 


(iti) Power to require military force to be used to disperse 
unlawful assembly (section 130). 


(iv) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commis- 
sion for examination of witness (section 506). 


(v) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 514) 
and to require fresh security (section 514-A). 


(vi) Power to make order as to disposal of property 
regarding which an offence is committed (section 517). 


(vii) Power to sell property of a suspected character 
(section 525). 


If authorised by the State. Government or the District 
Magistrate, the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following 
among other powers :— 


(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisances 
(section 148). 


(2) Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144), 


(3) Power to hold inquests (section 174). 


The Mamlatdar is also in charge of the management of the 
sub-jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate informed of all criminal activities in his 
charge, taking steps incidental to the maintenance of law and 
order in his charge. In a case of serious disturbance of 
public peace the Mamlatdar carries great responsibility, for, xs 
the senior executive magistrate on the spot, he must issue orders 
and carry on till his superiors arrive. 


(4) Treasury and Accounts—As Sub-Treasury Officer the 
Mamlatdar is in charge of the taluka treasury, which is called 
“sub-treasury ” in relation to the District Treasury. Into this 
treasury all money due to Government in the taluka—land 
revenue, forest, public works and other receipts—are paid and 
from it nearly the whole of the money expended for Govern- 
ment in the taluka is secured. The sub-post offices in the taluka 
receive their cash for postal transactions from the sub-treasury 
and remit their receipts to it. The Sub-Treasury Officer pays 
departmental officers on cash orders or demand drafts issued by 
Treasury Officers and on cheques, except where certain depart- 
ments are allowed to present bills direct at the sub-Treasury. 
The Sub-Treasury Officer also issues Government and bank 
drafts. 
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When the Mamlatdar is away from his headquarters, the 
Treasury Head Karkun is ex-officio in charge of the Sub- 
Treasury and of the account business, and he is held personally 
responsible for it. During the Mamlatdar’s presence he is 
authorised to sign receipts irrespective of the amount. 


The Taluka Sub-Treasury is also the local depot for stamps 
general, court-fee and postal—of all denominations and for the 
stock of opium held there for sale to permit holders. A few 
sub-treasuries have been specially authorized to discontinue the 
maintenance of a stock of postal stamps. In such cases, the 
sub-post office at the taluka headquarters is supplied with postal 
stamps from the post offices at the district headquarters. 


A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in 
which surplus cash balances are deposited. From it withdrawals 
are made to replenish sub-treasury balances whenever necessary. 
Sub-treasuries are treated as agencies of the Reserve Bank for 
remittance of funds. 


The Mamlatdar has to verify the balance in the Sub-Treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
month, which for the convenience of the District Treasury is 
fixed on the 25th of all months, except February, when it is the 
23rd, and March, when it is the 3lst, the latter being the 
closing day of the financial year. The report of the verification, 
together with the monthly returns of receipts under different 
heads, has to be submitted by the Mamlatdar to the Treasury 
Officer at Kolhapur. The Sub-treasuries are annually inspected 
by either the Collector or the Prant Officer. 


(5) Other Administrative Duties-—The Mamlatdar’s main duty 
lies towards the Collector and the Prant Officer whom he must 
implicitly obey and keep constantly informed of all political 
happenings, outbreaks of epidemics and other matters affecting 
the well-being of the people, such as serious mal-administration 
in any department or any hitch in the working of the adminis- 
trative machine, due, for instance, to subordinate officers of 
different departments being at loggerheads. 


He must help officers of all departments in the execution of 
their respective duties in so far as his taluka is concerned. 
In fact, he is at the service of all of them and is also the 
connecting link between the officers and the public whom they 
are all meant to serve. This is particularly so in departments 
which have not a local taluka officer of their own. The 
Mamlatdar is also responsible for the cattle census, which really 
comes under the purview of the Agricultural Department. The 
Co-operative Department expects the Mamlatdar to propagate 
co-operative principles in his taluka. He has to execute the 
awards and decrees of societies in the taluka, unless there is 
a special officer appointed for the purpose. He has to take 
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prompt action in respect of epidemics and to render to the 
Assistant Director of Public Health and his assistants every 
help in preventing outbreaks of epidemic diseases and 
suppressing them when they occur. 


Under executive orders the Mamlatdar has to provide the 
Military Department with the necessary provisions and con- 
veyances when any detachment marches through the taluka. 


The Mamlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka officers, 
e.g., the sub-inspector of police, the sub-registrar, the range 
forest officer, the sub-assistant surgeon and the prohibition 
official is not well defined. They are not subordinate to him except 
perhaps in a very limited sense but are grouped round him and 
are expected to help and co-operate with him in their spheres. 


Though the Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for 
local self-government bodies, he is usually the principal source 
of the Collector’s information about them. He is responsible for 
the administration of his taluka just as the Collector is responsible 
for the district. 


He is ex-officio Vice-Chairman of the Taluka Development 
Board, which acts as the agency of the District Development 
Board in the taluka in all matters pertaining to agricultural and 
rural development, and especially in regard to the “grow 
more food” campaign. The other members of the board are 
the Agricultural Assistant stationed at the taluka, the Forest 
Range Officer, the Assistant . District Co-operative Officer 
stationed at the taluka headquarters, and the Veterinary 
Assistant. The Collector nominates as. members, with the 
approval of Government, three non-officials known to take 
active interest in the “grow more, food” campaign in the 
taluka. 


In relation to the public well-being, the Mamlatdar is the 
local representative of Government and performs generally the 
same functions as the Collector, but on a lower plane. 


Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors.—In order to assist the 
Mamlatdar in exercising proper supervision over the village 
officers and village servants and to make local enquiries of every 
kind promptly, Circle Officer in the grade of Aval Karkuns and 
Circle Inspectors in the grade of Karkuns are appointed. 
The Circle Officer certifies entries in the record of rights, and 
thus relieves the Mamlatdar of a good deal of routine work. 
There are from 30 to 50 villages in charge of a Circle Officer 
or Circle Inspector. These officers form a link between the 
Mamilatdar and the village officers. There are generally two 
Circle Officers and one Circle Inspector in each taluka. Their 
duties relate to :— 


(i) boundary mark inspection, inspection of crops including 
their annewari, the inspection of tagai works and detection 
of illegal occupation of land ; 
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(ii) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, 
viz., crop statistics, cattle census, and water supply ; 


(iti) supervision of the village officers in the preparation and 
maintenance of the record of rights, the mutation register and 
the tenancy register ; 


(iv) examination of rayats’ receipt books and supervision 
of the revenue collection; and 


(v) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar may 
from time to time entrust them with, e.g., enquiry into any 
alleged encroachments. 


The Patil (Village Headman).—The Patil is the principal 
official in a village. The duties of the Patil fall under the 
following heads :— 


(i) revenue ; 
(ii) quasi-magisterial ; 


(iit) administrative, 


His revenue duties are:— 


(i) in conjunction with the talathi (or village accountant) 
to collect the revenue due to Government from the rayats ; 


(ii) to detect encroachments on Government land and 
protect trees and other property of Government; 


(iii) to execute the orders received from the taluka 
office in connection with recovery of revenue and other 
matters ; 


(iv) to get the talathi to maintain properly the record of 
rights and village accounts and to get him to submit the 
periodical returns punctually ; and 


(v) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village 
for inspection work and other purposes. 


There are quasi-magisterial functions appertaining to the 
police patil. In a majority of villages the same person is both 
the police and the revenue patil. The police patil is responsible 
for the writing up of the birth and death register and for the 
care of unclaimed property found in the village. Several duties 
have been imposed on the police patil by the Bombay Village 
Police Act (VIII of 1867). The village police is under his 
charge, and he has authority to require all village servants 
to aid him in performing the duties entrusted to him. He has 
to dispose of the village establishment so as to afford the utmost 
possible security against robbery, breach of the peace and acts 
injurious to the public and to the village community. It is the 
police patil’s duty to furnish the taluka magistrate with any 
returns or information called for and keep him constantly 
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informed as to the state of crime and the health and general 
condition of the community in his village. He has to afford 
police officers every assistance in his power when called upon 
by them for assistance. Further, he has to obey and execute 
all orders and warrants issued to him by an executive magistrate 
or a police officer; collect and communicate to the district 
police intelligence affecting the public peace; prevent within 
the limits of his village the commission of offences and public 
nuisances; and detect and bring offenders therein to justice. 
If a crime is committed within the limits of the village and 
the perpetrator of the crime escapes or is not known, he has to 
forward immediate information to the police officer in charge of 
the police station within the limits of which his village is 
situated, and himself proceed to investigate the matter and 
obtain all procurable evidence and forward it to the police 
officer. If any unnatural or sudden death occurs, or any corpse 
is found, the police patil is bound to assemble an inquest, to be 
composed of two or more intelligent persons belonging to the 
village or neighbourhood. The report of the inquest has then 
to be forwarded by him to the policevofficer. He has also to 
apprehend any person in the village whom he has reason to 
believe has committed any serious offence and send him, 
together with all articles to be useful in evidence, to the police 
officer. 


As regards the patil’s administrative duties, he is expected to 
look to the sanitation and public health of the village. He must 
also report promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to 
the taluka office. He is expected to render every assistance to 
travellers, provided payment is duly tendered. 


The Talathi (village accountant).—The office of village accoun- 
tant used generally to be held by hereditary kulkarnis. From 
1914 onwards hereditary kulkarnis were allowed, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, to commute the right of service attached to the 
kulkarni watan. In the Poona district, almost all the kulkarni 
watans were commuted and stipendiary talathis were substituted. 
With effect from lst May 1951, all kulkarni watans along with 
the right of service were abolished by the Bombay Pargana and 
Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act (LX of 1950). If the villages are 
small one talathi is appointed for two or more villages, which 
are called his charge or saza. The talathi receives a monthly 
salary. His main duties are :— 


(1) to maintain the village accounts relating to demand, 
collection and arrears of land revenue, etc., the record of 
rights and all other village forms prescribed by Government ; 

(ii) to inspect crops and boundary marks and prepare agricul- 
tural statistics and levy lists; and 

(iii) to help the patil in the collection of land revenue, write 
the combined day and receipt books and other accounts and do 
other clerical work, including that of the police patil when 
the latter is illiterate. 
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Village Servants—In addition to the village officers mentioned 
above, there are some hereditary village servants. They are of 
two kinds (i) those useful to Government, and (ii) those useful 
to the community. 


The village servants useful to Government are the Mahars 
and the Ramosh’s (Ramosis). They are remunerated by 
watans, which take the form of grants of land either entirely 
free of assessment or subject to an annual reduced assessment 
(called mamul judi) or cash payment from the Government 
treasury, or both. The Mahars help the village patil and the 
talathi in the collection of revenue and do all duties in connec- 
tion with village administration. They attend on the Mamlatdar 
and other higher officers when they visit the village. The 
Ramosis watch the movements of criminals and help the village 
patil in the discharge of his duties connected with the police 
administration. 


The village servants.useful to the community are 
known as balutedars. At the time of the old Maratha rule 
there were twelve of them called Bara Balutedars. Some of 
them have either disappeared or are in the process of disappear- 
ing from village economy, but others are still in existence with 
their usefulness reduced owing to modern conditions of life. 
Under the baluta system, the balutedars have certain rights and 
privileges at ceremonies, etc.. Their services are remunerated 
by the cultivators in the shape of an annual payment in 
sheaves of corn and a few seers of other grain grown in the 
field, such as wheat, hulga, gram, tur, groundnut, etc. For 
special services rendered on ceremonial occasions payments are 
made in cash, corn or clothes. Sometimes food is given. The 
big cultivators who have occasion to indent on their serviees 
more frequently than the small cultivators make larger 


payments. 


The balutedars whose services are still in demand in villages 
are the carpenter (sutar), the barber (nhavi), the idol-dresser 
(gurav), the water-carrier (koli), the shoe-maker (chambhar), 
the watchman (mahar), the blacksmith (lohar), the washer- 
man (parit), the potter (kumbhar), and the rope-maker (mang). 
There has been a tendency among them to leave the villages and 
seek their livelihood in cities and towns. The  silver- 
smith (potdar) as a balutedar has entirely disappeared. 
The village astrologer (gram joshi) is employed at the sweet 
will of the cultivators. All the religious ceremonies of the 
cultivators and allied classes are done through the gram joshi, 
for which he is given cash payment called “daksina”. Some 
religious-minded cultivators give him some quantity of corn 
and other presents in kind. 
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The Mulla functions at the religious and other ceremonies of 
Muslims. He also kills the sheep and goats, for which he 
receives some mutton. 


The barber, as a balutedar, does many duties not connected 
with his profession. At the time of a marriage ceremony, when 
the bridgroom goes to the temple to pray, he holds his horse 
and receives a turban as present. At village festivals or 
marriage ceremonies he sometimes acts as a cook. He also 
serves food and water to the guests on such ceremonies. It is 
his privilege to act as a messenger at marriage ceremonies and 
call the invitees for the function. He does massage to persons 
of distinction at the village. He plays on the pipe and tambour 
at weddings and on other festive occasions, 


The water-carrier not only supplies water to the villages 
but also keeps watch during floods in the case of villages 
situated on river banks. He is also useful to the villagers to 
take them across the river with the help of a sangad (floats 
joined together). 


There are several Mahars in a village. The cultivators select 
one of the Mahars for their services, whom they call “ Ghar 
Mahar”. He is expected to clean the open space near the houses 
of the cultivators and also their stables. Occasionally he 
furnishes them with firewood. It is the right of Mahars 
to take charge of dead animals and sell their hide to the 
shoe-maker. 


Locat SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Locat SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE DISTRIcT| is conducted by 
various statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different 
degrees. The progress of these institutions has been in three 
spheres. First, in regard to their constitution, from fully or 
partly nominated bodies they have now become entirely elective. 
Secondly, their franchise, which had gone on widening, has, 
with the enactment of the Bombay Local Authorities Adult 
Franchise and Removal of Reservation of Seats Act (XVII of 
1950), reached the widest limit possible, viz., universal adult 
franchise. Every person who:— 


(a) is a citizen of India, 
(b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 


(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxa- 
tion qualification, 


is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950, 
reservation of seats had been provided in municipalities and in 
the District Local Board for women, Muhammadans, Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, Harijans and Backward Tribes, and in village 
panchayats for women, Muhammadans, Harijans and Backward 
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Tribes. Before 1947, Muhammadans were also provided 
separate electorates in local bodies and municipalities. The 
enactment mentioned above abolished the reservation of seats 
for Muhammadans, Christians and Anglo-Indians but continued 
it for ten years from the commencement of the Constitution of 
India (i.e., till 26th January 1960), for women, the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, which castes and tribes 
more or less represent Harijans and Backward Tribes. Thirdly, 
wider and wider powers have been gradually conferred on 
local bodies for the administration of the areas under their 
charge. 


The Divisional Commissioners exercise control and 
authority over all institutions of Local Self-Government in the 
various divisions of the reorganised Bombay State since 
November 1, 1956. They exercise control and _ authority 
under :— 


(1) The Bombay Village Sanitation Act (I of 1889). 

(2) The Bombay District, Vaccination Act (I of 1892). 

(3) The Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901). 

(4) The Bombay Town Planning Act (I of 1915). 

(5) The Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). 

(6) The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1925). 
(7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). 


(8) The Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933). The 
Divisional Commissioner, Poona has jurisdiction over Kolhapur 
District. 


Municipalities—The total area in the district under the 
administration of Municipalities and Cantonments in 1951 was 
nearly 84:5 square miles with a population of 2,18,099. The 
borough municipalities of Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji are 
governed by the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVII of 
1925). The other municipalities in the district are all governed 
by the Bombay District Municipal Act (IIT) of 1901. Gadhinglaj, 
Kagal, Kurundwad, Malkapur, Murgud, Jaisingpur, Vadgaon 
and Panhala are the municipalities functioning under this 
Act. The State Government has power to declare by notification 
any local area to be a “ Municipal district” and also to alter 
the limits of any existing municipal district. In every municipal 
district a municipality has to be constituted, consisting of 
elected councillors, the Commissioner having power to nominate 
councillors to represent constituencies which fail to elect the 
full number allotted to them. The State Government has 
power to prescribe the number and the extent of the wards to 
be constituted in each municipal district and the number of 
councillors to be elected by each ward. Till 26th January 
1960, it can also reserve seats for the representation of women, 
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the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes. The term of 
office of a municipality is four years, but it can be extended 
to an aggregate of five years by an order of the Commissioner. 
Under the Act, every municipality has to be presided over by 
a president selected from among the councillors and either 
appointed by Government or elected by municipality, if the 
State Government so directs. There shall be a Vice-President 
for every Municipality elected by the Councillors from among 
their number, but if the President is appointed by the State 
Government or is President Ex-Officio, the result of the election 
shall, if the State Government by general or special order from 
time to time so directs, be subject to the approval of the State 
Government or of the Commissioner. 


The government of a municipal district vests in the munici- 
pality. The head of the municipality is the President, whose 
duty it is to:— 


(a) preside at meetings of the municipality ; 


(b) watch over the financial and executive administration 
and to perform such other executive functions as may be 
performed by the municipality ; and 


(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and 
proceedings of all officers and servants of the municipality. 


There is provision for the compulsory constitution of a managing 
committee in the case of all municipalities and of a pilgrim 
committee in the case of those municipalities which have been 
specially notified by the State Government. Option is also left 
to municipalities to appoint other executive or consultative 
committees. 


The Act divides municipal functions into obligatory and 
optional. The former include all matters essential to the 
health, safety, convenience and well-being of the population, 
while the latter cover those which, despite being legitimate 
objects of loca] expenditure, are not considered absolutely 
essential. The following are among the obligatory duties laid 
on all municipalities: — 


(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings ; 
(b) watering public streets and places ; 


(c) cleansing public streets, places and sewers; removing 
noxious vegetation ; and abating all public nuisances ; 


(d) extinguishing fires, and protecting life and property 
when fires occur ; 


(e) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices ; 


(f) removing obstructions and projections in public streets 
or places : 
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CHAPTER 13, (g) securing or removing dangerous buildings or places, 
Administrative 2d reclaiming unhealthy localities ; 
ieee ; (h) acquiring and maintaining, changing and regulating 


Govznnuent. places for the disposal of the dead; 


Municipalities, (i) constructing, altering and maintaining public streets, 
culverts, municipal boundary marks, markets, slaughter- 
houses, latrines, privies, urinals, drains, sewers, drainage 
works, sewerage works, baths, washing places, drinking 
fountains, tanks, wells, dams and the like; 


(j) obtaining a supply or an additional supply of water, 
proper and sufficient for preventing danger to the health of the 
inhabitants from the insufficiency or unwholesomeness of the 
existing supply when such supply or additional supply can 
be obtained at a reasonable cost; 


(k) naming streets and numbering (of premises) ; 
(l) registering births and deaths; 
(m) public vaccination ; 


(n) suitable accommodation for any calves, cows or 
buffaloes required within the municipal district for the supply 
of animal lymph ; 

(0) establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispensaries 
and providing medical relief ; 


(p) establishing and maintaining primary schools ; 


(q) printing such animal reports in, the municipal 
administration of the district as the [(State) Government] by 
general or special orders requires the municipality to 
submit ; 


(r) paying the salary and the contingent expenditure on 
account of such police or guards as may be required by the 
municipality for the purposes of this Act or for the protection 
of any municipal property ; 


(s) disposing of night-soil] and rubbish and, if so required 
by the State Government, preparing compost manure from 
such night-soil and rubbish ; 


(t) constructing and maintaining residential quarters for the 
conservancy staff of the municipality ; 


(u) providing special medical aid and accommodation for 
the sick in time of dangerous disease; and taking such 
measures as may be required to prevent the outbreak of the 
disease or to suppress it and prevent its recurrence ; 


(v) giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief 
works in time of famine or scarcity to or for destitute 
persons ; and 

(w) paying for the maintenance and treatment of lunatics 
and lepers and persons affected by rabies, in case they are 
indigent and have been residents in the municipality for one 
year. 
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Municipalities may, at their discretion, provide out of their 
funds for the following among others: — 


(a) laying out new public streets ; 


(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining public parks, 
gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic asylums, halls, offices, 
dharamshalaus, rest-houses, homes for the disabled and 
destitute persons, and other public buildings ; 


(c) furthering educational objects ; 


(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the 
carrying on the offensive trades ; 


(e) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for the 
disposal of sewage ; 


(f) the construction, purchase, organisation, maintenance, 
extension and arrangement of mechanically propelled 
transport facilities for the conveyance of the public; 


(g) promoting the well-being of municipal employees and 
their dependants ; 


(h) providing accommodation.for municipal employees and 
their dependants ; 


(i) construction of sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes ; 
and 


(j) any measure likely to promote the public safety, 
health, convenience or education. 


Municipal taxation may embrace the following items :— 
(i) a rate on buildings and lands; 


(ii) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals used 
for riding, draught or burden; 


(iit) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or 
trailers) and animals used as aforesaid ; 


(iv) an octroi on animals and goods; 

(v) a tax on dogs; 

(vi) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, 
premises or compounds cleansed by municipal agency ; 


(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction and 
maintenance of public latrines, and for the removal and 
disposal of refuse ; 


(viii) a general water-rate or a special water-rate, or 
both ; 


(ix) a lighting tax; 

(x) a tax on pilgrims; and 

(xt) any other tax which the State legislature has 
power to impose. 


Instead of (i), (vii), (viii) and (ix), a consolidated tax assessed 
as a rate on buildings or lands may be imposed. 
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The rules regulating the levy of taxes have to be sanctioned 
by the Commissioner, who has been given powers to subject the 
levy to such modifications not involving an increase of the 
amount to be imposed or to such conditions as to application 
of a part or whole of the proceeds of the tax to any purpose. 
If any tax is imposed on pilgrims resorting periodically to 
a shrine within the limits of the municipal district, the 
Commissioner may require the municipality to assign and pay 
to the District Local Board such portion of the tax as he 
deems fit, and when a portion is so assigned, an obligation is 
laid on the board to expend it on works conducive to 
health, convenience and safety of the pilgrims. 


The State Government may raise objections to the levy of 
any particular tax which appears to it to be unfair in its inci- 
dence or obnoxious to the interest of the general public and 
suspend the levy of it until such time as the objections are 
removed. The State Government may require a municipality to 
impose taxes when it appears to it that the balance of the 
municipal fund is insufficient, for meeting any cost incurred by 
any person acting under the directions of the Collector or of 
the Commissioner, for the execution of any work or the per- » 
formance of any duties which the municipality is under an 
obligation to execute or perform but which it has failed to 
execute or perform. 


Many of these taxes are levied by the municipalities but the 
rates at which they are levied do not enable them to meet all 
their expenditure. Their incomes have to be supplemented by 
numerous grants made by Government, both recurring and 
non-recurring. For instance, grants are made by Government 
to municipalities towards maintenance of municipal dispensaries 
and hospitals, water-supply and drainage schemes, expenditure 
on epidemics, payment of dearness allowance to staff, etc. 
These grants add substantially to the municipal income. 


Since the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act 
(LXI of 1947), control of primary education has virtually been 
transferred from smaller municipalities and the District Local 
Board to the Kolhapur District Schoo] Board, and the financial 
liabilities of smaller municipalities have been limited. The 
Primary Education Act divides municipalities into two categories, 
viz. (1) ‘those authorized to control all approved schools 
within their areas, and (2) those not so authorized. All smaller 
municipalities, being non-authorized, have to pay over to the 
District School Board only 5 per cent. of the rateable value of 
the properties in their areas as a contribution towards meeting 
the expenses on education. 


Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector, 
the Commissioner, and the State Government. The Collector 
has powers of entry and inspection in regard to any immovable 
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property occupied by a municipality or any work in progress 
‘under it. He may also call for extracts from the proceedings 
of a municipality or for any books or documents in its posses- 
sion or under its control. He may also require a municipality 
to take into its consideration any objection he has to any of its 
acts or information which he is able to furnish necessitating 
any action on its part. These powers are delegated by the 
Collector to the Assistant or Deputy Collectors in charge of 
prants. 


The Commissioner has powers to order a municipality to 
suspend or prohibit, pending the orders of the State Govern- 
ment, the execution of any of its order or resolution, if, in his 
opinion, it is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public 
or to lead to a breach of peace or is unlawful. In cases of 
emergency, the Commissioner may provide for the execution 
of any works or the doing of any act which a municipality is 
empowered to execute or do and the immediate execution or 
doing of which is necessary for the health or safety of the 
public and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith paid 
by the municipality. Subject to appeal tothe State Govern- 
ment, the Commissioner is also ernpowered to require a munici- 
pality to reduce the number of persons employed by it and also 
the remuneration assigned to any member of the staff. On 
the recommendation of a municipality he can remove any 
councillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his duties. 


When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in 
performing any statutory duty imposed on it, the State Govern- 
ment may direct the Commissioner to fix a period for the 
performance of that duty, and if that~duty is not performed 
within the period stipulated, the Commissioner may appoint 
some person to perform it and direct that the expenses shall 
be forthwith paid by the municipality. If the State Govern- 
ment is of the view that any municipality is not competent to 
perform or persistently makes default in the performance of 
its duties or exceeds or abuses its powers, it may either 
dissolve the municipality or supersede it for a specific period. 
The President or Vice-President of a municipality or municipal 
borough may he removed by the State Government for mis- 
conduct or for neglect or incapacity in regard to the performance 
of his duties. 


The audit of all Local Fund Accounts is provided for by the 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). The Commis- 
sioner, on receipt of the report of the Examiner of Local Funds, 
may disallow any item of expenditure which appears to him 
to be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the person 
making or authorising the making of the illegal payment. Appeal 
against the order may be made either to the District Court or 
to the State Government. 

(g.0.7.) L-0 VE 768—43 
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The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act is applied in the 
Kolhapur district to the Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji munici- 
pality. This Act, enacted in 1925, confers greater powers on 
a Municipal Borough than those conferred on municipalities 
governed by the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. 


In the case of a Borough Municipality a standing committee 
is appointed instead of a managing committee as in the case of 
district municipalities. The powers of the standing committee 
are wider than those of the managing committee. The appoint- 
ment of chief officer is made compulsory and he has been 
given powers under the Act in respect of control of the 
subordinate staff. A chief officer has to be a graduate of 
a recognised university or a qualified engineer, and it is laid 
down by section 33 of the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, 
that no chief officer shall be removed from office, reduced or 
suspended unless by the votes of at least two-thirds of the 
whole number of councillors. 


As regards taxation, a Borough Municipality is empowered 
to levy, in addition to the taxes leviable by municipalities 
governed by the District Municipal Act, the following specific 
taxes: (a) a drainage tax, and (b) a special education tax. 


Certain powers exercised by the Commissioner in the case 
of district municipalities are, in the case of Borough Munici- 
palities, exercised by the State Government, namely, (1) power 
to sanction the rules regulating the levy of taxes, (2) power 
to remove, on the recommendations of the municipality, any 
councillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his duties, 
and (3) power to extend the term of a municipality from four 
years to five years. 


The District Local Board.—The Local Self-Government of 
the area comprising the present Kolhapur District, excluding 
its municipal limits had already been entrusted during the 
regime of the erstwhile State of Kolhapur to the then Ilakha 
Panchayat, Karvir, which was constituted under the Kolhapur 
Panchayat Institution’s Act, 1926, enacted more or less on the 
same lines as the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923. After the 
merger of the Kolhapur State in the province of Bombay on 
lst March 1949, the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923, was 
applied’ to the Kolhapur State under the Kolhapur Sfate 
(Application of Laws) Order, 1949, issued by the Government, 
under Notification No. 4384/46-F-III, dated 1st March 1949 in 
the Political and Services Department. The District Local 
Board, Kolhapur,. consisting of 40 members nominated by 
Government was first constituted under the Bombay Local 
Boards Act, 1923. under Bombay Government Order No. 6008/ 
33(4), Health and Local Self-Government. Department, dated 
12th July 1949, which functioned till the newly elected Board 
consisting of 41 members came. into existence on 1lth June 
1952, Four seats are reserved for women and-six for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. . 
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Consequent upon the reorganisation of States in  pursu- 
ance of the States Reorganization Act, 1956 (XXXVII of 
1956) passed by the Union of India, the Chandgad Taluka in 
the Belgaum district (transferred to the Mysore State) was 
included in the Kolhapur District on Ist of November 1956 
and the Government of Bombay issued the Notifications 
No. DLB. 1056. dated the 27th July 1957 and No. DLB. 1056-C. 
dated the 23rd August 1957, Local Self-Government and 
Public Health Department, in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by Section 131-C of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 
1923 (Bom. VI of 1923), appointing the 27th July 1957 as the 
date on and with effect from which the District Local Board of 
Kolhapur stood reconstituted for the District of Kolhapur as 
formed on the first day of November 1956, directing that the 
Board should consist of 44 members nominated by Government 
and that the said members should hold office upto and inclu- 
sive of the 15th day of December 1957. The constitution of the 
Board has been revised by Government under Order No. DLB. 
1956-C, dated 27th August 1957, Local Self-Government and 
Public Health Department, prescribing 22 constituencies by 
which all the 54 members are. to be elected out of which 
4 members are to be women and 7 members are to belong to 
Scheduled Castes. 


The area under the jurisdiction of the Board thus 
reconstituted is 3092:5 sq. miles containing a population (ex- 
cluding municipal limits) of 10,89,961 souls ie, nearly ten 
lakhs and ninety thousand in round figure. 


Under the Bombay Local, Boards Act, 1923 the term of 
office of the members of the Board is four years, extensible by 
order of the Commissioner to a term not exceeding in the 
aggregate five years. If an election does not result in the return 
of the required number of qualified persons willing to take 
office, the Commissioner has to appoint the necessary number.. 


The President of the Board is elected by the Board from 
among its own members. His term of office is co-extensive 
with the life of the Board. His chief functions are: — 


(2) to preside at meetings of the Board ; 


(b) to watch over the financial and executive administra- 
tion of the Board; 


(c) to exercise supervision and control over the acts and 
proceedings of all officers and. servants. of the Board in 
matters of executive administration, and in matters concern- 
ing the accounts and records of the Board; and 


(d) subject, to. certain ‘limitations prescribed by Rules 
framed under the Act, to dispose of all questions relating to 
the service of the officers and servants, and their pay, privileges 
and allowances. Without “contravening any order of the 
Board, he may, in cases of emérgency, direct the execution 
or stoppage of any wérk er -fhe doing of any act which 
requires the sanction of the Board. 

fa.c.y.) L-c VE 768—43a 
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There is also a Vice-President of the Board who is elected 
like the President. He presides at meetings of the Board in 
the absence of the President, and exercises such of the 
powers and performs such of the duties of the President as the 
President may delegate to him. Pending the election of 
a President, or during the absence of the President on leave, 
he exercises the powers and performs the duties of the 
President. 


Under the Act, it is compulsory on the Board to appoint 
a Standing Committee. The appointment of other Committees 
is optional, but the Board has been appointing Committees for 
the following subject: — 


(1) Works ; 

(2) Law and Reference ; 
(3) Village Panchayats ; 
(4) Budget ; 

(5) Public Health. 


The Standing Committee is to consist of not more than nine 
members (and in the case of a Local Board having 45 or less 
number of members, not more than seven members), and not 
less than five members, as the Board may determine. The tern 
of office of the members of the Committees is one year or such 
earlier period as the Board may direct. The President of the 
Board is the ex-officio member and Chairman of the Standing 
Committee. The President or Vice-President, if appointed as 
a member of any other Committee, shall also be its ex-officio 
Chairman ; otherwise the Board is to appoint the Chairman of 
the Committee. Tenders of..works costing not more than 
Rs. 10,000 are sanctioned by the Standing Committee. The 
Standing Committee also considers subjects that generally do 
not come within the purview of other Committees. The other 
Committees advise the Board on subjects coming within their 
purview. 


The obligatory and optional functions of the Board are set 
out in Section 50 of the Bombay Local Boards Act. The chief 
obligatory duties are:— 


() the construction of roads and other means of communi- 
cation and the maintenance and repair of all roads and other 
means of communication vested in it; 


(ii) the construction and repair of hospitals, dispensaries, 
markets, Dharamshalas and other public buildings and the 
visiting, management and maintenance of these institutions : 


(tii) the construction and repair of public tanks, wells and 
water-works ; the supply of water from them and from other 
sources ; and the construction and maintenance of works for 
the preservation of water for drinking and cooking purposes 
from pollution ; 
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(iv) public vaccination, and sanitary works and measures 
necessary for the public health ; 

(v) the planting and preservation of trees by the side or 
in the vicinity of roads vesting in the Board; and 


(vi) numbering of premises. 


Under the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947) and 
the rules framed under it, which came into force from Ist April 
1949, the District Local Board, Kolhapur, has no longer any 
administrative or financial control over primary education. 
The only duty of the Board is to hold an election of the 
members of the District School Board as prescribed in the Act, 
and to assign to the School Board a revenue equal to 15 pies 
out of the income from the cess on land revenue and water- 
rate, 


In addition to the functions under the Bombay Local Boards 
Act proper, the District Local Board has to perform several 
other functions under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 
according to which the administration of the Village Panchayats 
has been subjected to the general control of the District Local 
Board. Some of the main and important functions are:— 


(i) to approve the annual budget estimates of Panchayats ; 

(ii) to encourage the establishment and foster the growth 
of Panchayats and assist them in the exercise of their 
powers and performance of their duties ; 

(iii) to carry out the audit of the accounts of Panchayats 
and to send audit reports to the Collector for orders ; 

(iv) to make by-laws generally for carrying out the purposes 
of the Village Panchayats Act with the previous sanction of 
the Divisional Commissioner. 


The main financial resources of the Board, as set out in 
Section 75 of the Bombay Local Boards Act, are: — 


(i) a cess on land revenue upto a maximum of three annas 
in a rupee; 

(ii) a cess on water rate upto a maximum of three annas in 
a rupee ; 

(iii) all rents and profits accruing from property (includ- 
ing ferries) vested in the Board; 

(iv) grants from Government. 


Under Section 79 of the Act, the Board has to assign to 
avery Municipality or Cantonment two-thirds of the cess on 
land revenue levied from lands within that Municipality or 
“antonment. The Board now levies the cess on land revenue 
and waterzvate at the maximum of three annas in the rupee. 


Until 1957-58, Government used to sanction every year 
i grant, under Section 118-A of the Bombay Local Boards Act 
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equivalent to 15 per cent. of the land revenue including 
Non-agricultural assessment realised during the previous year 
from lands within the limits of the Board, excluding lands 
within Municipal Boroughs, Municipal Districts or Village 
Panchayats. Now Government have, by Bombay Act No. XLIV 
published in the Bombay Government Gazette on pages 234-235 
of Part IV, dated 22nd May 1958 amended the above Section 118-A 
of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923 and have provided that 
the District Local Boards shall, in future get grant equivalent 
to 5 per cent. of the ordinary land revenue including Non- 
Agricultural Assessment realised during the previous year from 
lands within the limits of the district excluding lands within 
Municipal Boroughs and Municipal Districts. 


The Controlling Authorities in relation to the District Local 
Board are the Collector, the Commissioner, Poona Division and 
the State Government. They exercise in the case of the 
District Local Board more or less the same powers which they 
have in the case of municipalities. 


The following were..the, receipts and expenditure of the 
Kolhapur District Local Board under the various heads in 1956-57 
excluding Primary Education (which is now looked after 
entirely by the District School Board), and Deposits, Advances, 
Investments and Provident Fund: — 


Receipts. 
Rs. 

Land Revenue in iH 1,99,025 

Local Rates M4 a 2,886,499 

Interest y. se 4,371 

Police ee a3 244 

Medical ay ot 33,318 

Miscellaneous zh sh 84,300 

Civil Works es bs 2,81,939 

Total ... 8,89,696 

Expenditure. 
Rs. 

General Administration tae an 1,18,563 
Medical ee se 1,42,214 
Miscellaneous ai be 81,837 
Civil Works bt oe 5,88,603 
Interest eo : wy 90,000 
Total ... 9,40,217 


Under Deposits, Advances, Investments and Provident Fund, 
the receipts were Rs. 9,44,792 and expenditure Rs. 10,39,532. 
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The Board has unrestricted powers of appointment of the 
Officers and of payment to them, but where it appoints 
a Chief Officer, an Engineer, or Health Officer and such 
appointment is approved by Government, Government has to 
pay to the Board two-thirds of the salary of any one of such 
Officer. At present the Board has appointed only a Chief Officer 
and an Engineer. Their scale of pay is Rs. 300—20—500—E.B.— 
25—600 and Rs. 250-—-15—400—E.B.—20—500—E.B.—25—650 
respectively. From 1958-59, however, Government have 
amended the provisions in this respect, and in future, the 
District Local Boards will not get any subsidy on the pay of 
the Chief Oflicer or the Engineer as before (vide 
Bombay Act No. XLIV published in the Bombay Government 
Gazette pages 234-235 of Part IV, dated 22nd May 1958). 


Roads.—In 1955-56 the Board had a total road mileage of 
685-5. The maintenance of these roads is a responsibility of 
the Board. Of these 385°5 miles are metalled, 300 miles 
unmetalled and no cart tracks. The Board is required to 
frame a three-year programme of road improvements and to 
submit it to the Divisional Commissioner, Poona, for sanction. 
Current repair works are generally provided from the local 
fund. During the five years ending 3lst March 1956 the 
Board had improved a length of 3-75 miles of roads according 
to this programme. 


The following roads of high categories are in charge of this 
District Local Board, and for the maintenance of the same 
an amount of Rs. 1,26,500 is placed at. the disposal of the Board 
asa supplementary grant every year :— 

(1) Devgad Kaladgi (Nipani Phonda State Highway). 

(No. 2 Mileage 43:5). 

_ (2) Kolhapur Washi Parite Ghotavade road (Major 

District Road—23-9 miles.). 

(3) Panhala Waghahil Road—4 miles. 
(4) Gadhinglaj Sankeshwar Road (Sankeshwar Amboli-Ghat 

Road—107:9 miles). 


There are no cart tracks in charge of this Board. An amount 
of Rs. 1,50,000 to Rs. 2,90,000 as grant-in-aid is paid to the Board 
for the following purposes: — 

(1) Local Public Works grant for improvement to the 
existing roads and for the new construction of roads. 

(2) Village Approach Road grant for new construction and 
maintenance of existing roads. 

(3) State Road Fund grant for the roads on which S. T. 
and other passenger buses ply. 


The current repairs of village approach roads are carried out 
from the Government grant. 
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Public Ferries-—-A number of rivers, big and small, flow 
through the Kolhapur district, and generally become 
over-fiooded during the monsoon, due to heavy rainfall, thereby 
causing the communication between villages on both sides of 
the river impossible for about four months in a year. There 
are in all 82 public ferries vesting in the Board and ferry boats 
of. different designs to suit the locality are in a majority of 
cases provided for crossing the rivers. 


Village Water Supply.—Wells are provided by the Board in 
the case of a majority of the villages, but some of the wells 
go dry in the hot season and at times when the water supply 
is not sufficient the Board tries to repair these wells and keep 
them in order. Government have decided to provide a large 
number of wells to various villages and are now carrying out 
their projects through various agencies. Under this scheme, 
although the excavation and construction of the new wells are 
financed by Government, they are to be maintained by the 
Board or the Village Panchayats concerned out of their funds, 
as properties vesting in them. Wells constructed by the 
Community Development Project, Kolhapur, are being taken 
over by the Board...Some village water supply works will be 
transferred to the Board or the Village Panchayats as the case 
may be, for maintenance after completion, the execution of 
which is now being carried out through the Revenue Authorities 
under the Local Development Works Programme. Under 
Village Water Supply Scheme 1/4th of the total cost is 
generally recovered from the villagers as popular contribution, 
in cash or kind or both. 


Health and Sanitation—As already stated, the Board has 
not appointed a Health Officer of its own. Its obligations in 
connection with the maintenance of public health is discharged 
by the Board with the help of the District Health Officer to 
whom it provides the staff and funds required for fighting 
epidemics and small-pox and for the maintenance of public 
health. Anti-plague and cholera vaccine and other necessary 
medicines, contingencies and appliances are supplied by the 
Board from its own funds. There are 23 permanent vaccina- 
tors who work under the District Health Officer but the cost 
on their account is borne by the Board. The Board treats all 
public and private wells and other sources of water supply 
with T. C. L. and potassium permanganate when epidemics 
are prevailing or are likely to prevail. To check the growth 
of guinea-worm, step wells are converted by the Board into 
draw wells. All sanitary arrangements in connection with 
fairs in the District are made by the Health Department of 
Government. The Board, however, looks to the provision of 
pure drinking water during fairs and on routes leading to 
pilgrim centres and assists the Health Department in other ways. 
The roads leading to pilgrim centres are maintained by the 
Board. The Board has also maintained a mobile unit of 
epidemic hospital of ten beds which is used when there is an 
outbreak of epidemics in the rural area. 
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The Board maintains 23 Ayurvedic Dispensaries and there are CHAPTER 13. 


three subsidised medical practitioners under the Rural Medical 
Aid Scheme of Government. Four-fifths of the expenditure on 
this scheme is borne by Government and one-fifth by the 
Board. 


Eight Ayurvedic Dispensaries have been converted into 
Primary Health Centres under the Community Development 
Project with the co-operation of the Health Department. 


Other Amenities—The Board’s dharamshalas in the Village 
Panchayat areas have been transferred to the Panchayats as 
a general policy. Owing to improvement in the means of 
communications and quick transport, travellers are not 
required to halt in Dharamshalas and practically the purpose for 
which they were built in the past no longer survives. The 
Dharamshalas in most of the villages are now used for housing 
schools, Panchayat Offices etc. The Dharamshalas can be useful 
for the S. T. buses as pick-up centres in that part of area. 
The necessity of constructing a multi-purpose Dharamshala 
building is keenly felt for the safety and convenience of the 
public. 


Village Panchayats—vVillage Panchayats form local units of 
administration for villages. Under the Bombay Village 
Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), as amended upto 3lst December 
1957, in every local area which has a population of not less 
than 500 a panchayat has to be established. It is also per- 
missible for the State, if sufficient reasons exist, to direct the 
establishment of a panchayat in a local area having a popula- 
tion of 250 and above but less than 2,000. 


The maximum number of members for a panchayat is fifteen 
and the minimum number seven. The members are to be 
elected on adult franchise. Till 26th January 1960 (i.e., till the 
expiration of ten years from the commencement of the 
Constitution of India), the State Government have been given 
power to reserve seats (in joint electorates) for the representa- 
tion of women, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. How- 
ever, no seats may be reserved for the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes unless Government are of opinion that the 
reservation is necessary having regard to the population in 
the village of such castes and tribes. The term of office of 
panchayat is four years, which may be extended up to five 
years by the Collector when occasion demands. Every 
panchayat has to elect a sarpanch and a deputy sarpanch from 
among its members. The sarpanch presides over the panchayat 
and is also the executive of the panchayat. Every panchayat 
has also to appoint a secretary, whose qualifications, powers, 
duties, remuneration and conditions of service (including 
disciplinary matters) are prescribed by Government. The 
State Government makes every year a grant to every 
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panchayat equivalent to 30 per cent. of the ordinary land 
revenue realised in the previous year within the limits of 
the village. 


Section 26 of the Village Panchayats Act lays down that so 
far as the village funds at its disposal will allow and subject to 
the general control of the District Local Board, it shall be the 
duty of a panchayat to make reasonable provision within the 
village in regard to the following matters: — 


(a) supply of water for domestic use; 


(b) the cleaning of the public roads, drains, bunds, tanks 
and wells (other than tanks and wells used for irrigation) 
and other public places or works; 


(c)} the removing of obstructions and projections in public 
streets or places and in sites not being private property, 
which are open to the enjoyment of the public whether 
such sites are vested in the V. Ps. or belong to Government. 


(d) the construction, maintenance and repairs of public 
roads, drains, bunds. and bridges. Provided that, if the 
roads, drains, bunds and bridges vest in any other public 
authority such works shall not be undertaken without the 
consent of such authority ; 


(e) sanction, conservancy, the prevention and abatement of 
nuisances, and the disposal of carcasses of dead animals ; 


(f) the preservation and improvement of the public 
health ; 

(g) the maintenance and regulation of the use of public 
buildings, grazing lands, forest lands (including lands 
assigned under Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, 1927, 
tanks and wells (other than tanks and wells used for irriga- 
tion) vesting in or under the control of the panchayats. 


(h) the lighting of the village ; 

(i) numbering of premises ; 

(j) control of fairs, bazars, slaughter-houses and cart 
stands ; 

(k) provision (maintenance and regulation) of the burning 
and burial grounds ; 

(1) improvement of agriculture ; 


(m) the drawing up of programmes for increasing the out- 
put of agricultural and non-agricultural produce in the 
village ; 

(n) the organisation of voluntary labour for carrying on 
community works: 


(0) the preparation of the statement showing the require- 
ments of supplies and finances needed for carrying out rural 
development scheme ; 
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(p) assistance in the implementation of land reform 
schemes ; 


(q) acting as a channel through which assistance given by 
the Union or State Government for any of the purposes 
mentioned in the aforesaid clauses reaches villagers. 


Under section 26A of the Act, it is competent to a panchayat 
to make provision within the village in regard to the following 
among other matters: — 


(a) crop experiments 
(b) construction and maintenance of slaughter houses ; 
(c) relief of the destitute and sick ; 


(d) improvement of cattle and their breeding and the 
general care of the livestock ; 


(e) establishment of granaries ; 
(f) village libraries and reading rooms ; 


(g) planting of trees along roads in market places and 
other public places and their maintenance and preservation ; 


(h) lay-out and maintenance of play grounds for village 
children and of public gardens ; 


(i) promotion, improvement and encouragement of cottage 
industries ; 


(j) destruction of stray and ownerless dogs ; 
(k) construction and maintenance of dharamshalas ; 


(1) management and control of ghats which are not 
managed by any other authority ; 


(m) assistance to the residents when any natural calamity 
occurs ; 


(n) disposal of unclaimed corpses and unclaimed cattle ; 
(0) construction and maintenance of markets ; 
(p) establishment and maintenance of markets ; 


(q) watch and ward of the village and the crops therein ; 
provided that the cost of watch and ward shall be levied 
and recovered by the panchayat from such persons in the 
village and in such manner as may be prescribed ; 


(r) construction and maintenance of houses for the con- 
servancy staff of the panchayat: 


(s) making a survey ; 


(t) bringing under cultivation of waste and fallow lands 
vested by the Government in a panchayat under section 28-B ; 


(u) co-operative management of resources of the village; 
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Under section 28 of the Act, when sufficient funds for the 
purpose are placed at the disposal of the panchayat by the 
District Local Board, the panchayat is under an obligation 
to:— 


(a) supervise the labour employed by the board on works 
within the village ; 

(0) supervise repairs to dharamshalas ; 

(c) manage and maintain cattle pounds; and 


(d) execute such works as are entrusted to it by the board. 


Subject to such conditions as the State Government may 
impose, it is also competent to a panchayat to perform other 
administrative duties, including the distribution of irrigation 
water, that may be assigned to it by the State Government 
after consultation with the District Local Board. 


Under section 89 of the Act, every panchayat is under an 
obligation to levy a house tax and a tax on lands not subject to 
payment of agricultural assessment at rates prescribed by 
Government, and it is competent to a panchayat to levy all 
or any of the following taxes or fees at such rates and in 
such manner and subject to such exemptions as may be 
prescribed by Government, namely: — 


(i) pilgrim tax; 

(ii) tax on fairs, festivals and entertainments ; 
(iit) octroi ; 

(iv) tax on marriages, adoptions and feasts ; 

(v) tax on shops and hotels; 


(vi) tax on premises where machinery is run by steam, 
oil, electric power or manual labour for any trade or business 
and not for a domestic or agricultural purpose ; 


(vii) fee on markets and weekly bazars ; 
(viii) fee on cart stands ; 


(ix) fee for supply of water from wells and tanks vesting 
in it for purposes other than domestic use ; 


(x) general sanitary tax ; 

(zi) special sanitary cess ; 

(xii) toll on vehicles and animals ; 
(iii) general water rate; 


(xiv) special water rate ; 
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(xv) fees for watch and ward and protection of crops; and 


(xvi) tax on brokers and dalals in the cattle markets. It is 
also laid down that every panchayat shall levy any one of 
the above taxes as may be prescribed by Government in 
regard to the panchayat. 


It is also competent to a panchayat to levy any other State 
tax which has been approved by the District Local Board and 
sanctioned by Government. 


Section 90 of the Act gives the District Local Board power to 
compel a panchayat to levy or increase any of the taxes or fees 
specified if it appears to the board that the regular income 
of the panchayat falls below what is necessary for the proper 
discharge of the obligatory duties of the panchayat. 


The State Government makes every year a grant to every 
Panchayat equivalent to 30 per cent, of ordinary land revenue 
realised in the previous year within the limits of the village. 


Unlike other local self-governing units, every village 
panchayat is empowered to constitute. a body called nyaya 
panchayat to try petty civil suits and criminal cases. The 
nyaya panchayat is composed of five members elected by the 
panchayat at its first meeting out of its members. It elects 
its chairman from among its members and its term of office 
is co-extensive with that of the panchayat. The State Govern- 
ment have powers to remove any member of the nyaya 
panchayat for reasons of misconduct in the discharge of his 
duties, or of any disgraceful conduct, or for neglect, refusal or 
incapacity in regard to the performance of his duties. 


The secretary of the panchayat acts as the judicial clerk of 
the nyaya panchayat. Conviction by a nyaya panchayat is not 
deemed to be previous conviction for the purposes of the 
Indian Penal Code. 


Under Government Notification, No. 4514/4 (26) of the 
Home Department, dated 20th February 1950, all nyaya 
panchayats in the Kolhapur district are invested with 
powers: — 


(1) to try civil suits not affecting any interest in immove- 
able property upto the value of Rs, 25 and, with the consent 
of the parties, upto the value of Rs. 100; 
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(2) to take cognizance of and try the following offences, 
namely: — 


(i) Under the Indian Penal Code— 


Section. 

(a) Negligently doing any act known to be likely 

to spread the infection of any disease 
dangerous to life abi .. 269 
(b) Fouling the water of a public spring or 
reservoir sis w. 277 
(c) Causing danger, obstruction, or injury to 
any person in any public way .. 283 
(ii) Under the Cattle Trespass Act, 1871— 

Forcibly opposing the seizure of cattle or 
rescuing the same re 23h 24 
(iti) Under the Prevention.of Cruelty to Animals 

Act, 1890— 

(a) Practising phooka ee ot 4 

(b) Killing animals with unnecessary cruelty ... 5 

(c) Being in possession of the skin of a goat 

killed with unnecessary cruelty ee 5-A 

(d) Employing animals unfit for labour ae 6 

(e) Baiting or inciting animals to fight .. = 6-C 

(f) Permitting diseased animals to go at large 

or to die in’ public places ae 12, 7 


(iv) Under the Bombay District Vaccination 
Act, 1892— 


(a) Inoculating, entering a vaccination area after 
inoculation, and bringing person inoculated 
into such area 22 


(b) Disobedience of ordér ‘of the Magistrate for 
the vaccination of any unprotected child 


under fourteen years 23 
(c) Not producing child for vaccination oe 24 
(d) Neglecting to take child to be vaccinated 25 


(v) Under the Bombay Primary Education 
Act, 1947— 


(a) Failure to cause child to attend school 35 


(b) Employing child Jiable- fer compulsory 
education 36 
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(vi) Under the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, 1933— 


(a) Breaches of by-laws made punishable under 
the Act. 


(b) Any one who encroaches upon the property 
of the Village Panchayat in any way shall 
be punishable with a fine of Rs. 20 and 
in particular cases Rs. 40. 


Pleaders, vakils, etc., are not permitted to appear on behalf 
of any party in any suit or case before a nyaya panchayat. 
Appeals are allowed to the District Court in civil suits and 
to the Sessions Court in criminal cases. 


Powers of contro] over panchayats are given to the Collector 
and the District Local Board. Both of them have concurrent 
powers to call fo: information and to compel the panchayat 
to take into consideration any objection they have to any 
acts of the panchayat, either of commission or of omission, 
or any information which necessitates the commission of any 
act by the panchayat. They can also compel the panchayat to 
reduce the number of the staff maintained by it or the 
remuneration paid to them. In addition, the Collector has 
powers of suspension and prohibition in respect of the execu- 
tion of any order or resolution of a panchayat which, in his 
Opinion, is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public 
or to lead to a breach of the peace. In cases of emergency, 
the Collector may also provide for the execution of any work 
or the doing of any act which a panchayat is empowered to 
execute or do, and the immediate execution or doing of which 
is, in his opinion, necessary for the health or safety of the 
public, and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith 
paid by the panchayat. 


The District Local Board is authorised to carry out each 
year the audit of the accounts of a panchayat and forward 
a copy of the audit note to the Collector. If it appears to 
the board that a panchayat has made default in the performance 
of its obligatory duties, it may order the duty to be per- 
formed within a specified period, and, if the duty is not per- 
formed within that period, the board can appoint some 
person to perform it and direct that the expense be paid by 
the defaulting panchayat. 


The State Government also is given powers to carry out at 
the cost of the panchayat any of the panchayat’s obligatory 
duties when it appears to it that the District Local Board has 
neglected to take action. The State Government has_ also 
powers, after consultation with the District Local Board, to 
dissolve or supersede a panchayat, if, in its opinion, the 
panchayat had exceeded or abused its powers or made 
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persistent default in the performance of its obligatory duties; 
or persistently disobeyed any of the orders of the Collector. 
If a panchayat is superseded, all its powers and duties will be 
exercised and performed by a person or persons appointed by 
the State Government. 


In pursuance of a resolution, dated the 138th September 1950, 
Government have appointed in the Kolhapur district a special 
officer of the grade of Mamlatdar for the development of 
village panchayats on sound and proper lines. This officer is 
authorised, under section 95(3) of the Village Panchayats Act, 
to exercise the powers of a Collector and of a District Local 
Board under section 94 (1) of the Act. Several duties have 
also been placed on this officer, and he is expected to do 
everything that is possible to popularise village local  self- 
government and to make the working of village panchayats 
really effective. An annual report on the activities of 
panchayats has to be prepared by him and submitted to the 
Collector before the 15th of May, and, within a fortnight 
thereafter, the Collector has, to forward that report to the 
Government with his own remarks. 


CHAPTER 14—JUSTICE AND PEACE. 
THe JupiciaL DEPARTMENT. 


' Tee Kouuapur DISTRICT WAS FORMED after the integration of 
the ex-Kolhapur State with the former State of Bombay on the 
ist March 1949. There was a High Court of the ex-State of 
Kolhapur and the Civil and Criminal work then pending before 
that High Court was sent to the High Court of Bombay after 
merger. Since then the District Judge, Kolhapur, is the highest 
judicial authority in the district and presides over the District 
Court. Under Article 233 of the Constitution of India ; appoint- 
ments, posting and promotion of district judges* are to be made 
by the Governor in consultation with the High Court; and 
under Article 234, appointments of persons other than district 
judges to the judicial service} is made by the Governor 
in accordance with rules made by him after consultation with the 
State Public Service Commission and with the High Court. 
Under Article 235, the control over the. District Court and the 
courts subordinate to it, including the posting and promotion 
of, and the grant of leave to, persons belonging to the judicial 
service and holding any post inferior to the post of District 


Judge, is vested in the High Court. 


The District Court is the principal court of original jurisdic- 
tion in the district and it is also a court of appeal from all 
decrees and orders upto the value of Rs. 10,000, passed by the 
subordinate courts from which an appeal can be preferred. 
The District Judge exercises general control over all the civil 
courts and their establishment and inspects the proceedings of 


these courts. 


In addition to the District Court, there are located in 
Kolhapur two other courts, each presided over by an Assistant 
Judge. The Assistant Judge exercises both original and 


appellate jurisdiction. . 


* Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term “* District Judge” includes 
additional district judge, assistant district judge, chief judge of a small cause court, 
sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant sessions judge. 

+ In Article 236 of tho Constitution of India, ‘‘ judicial service” is described as 
a service consisting exclusively of persons intended to Il the post of district judge and 


other civil judicial posts inferior of the post of district judge. 
(a.c.P.) L-o Vf 768—44 
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Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil 
Judges, Junior Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction 
of a Civil Judge (Junior Division), extends to all original suits 
and proceedings of a civil nature wherein the subject-matter 
does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil 
Judge (Senior Division) extends to all original suits and 
proceedings of a civil nature irrespective of the value of the 
subject-matter. Appeals in suits or proceedings wherein the 
subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in value are taken 
to the District Court, while in those wherein the subject-matter 
exceeds in value Rs. 10,000 are taken direct to the High Court. 


There are two Civil Judges of Senior Division and two Civil 
Judges of Junior Division at Kolhapur. Outside Kolhapur 
there are eight Circle Courts, viz. at (1) Ichalkaranji, (2) Gadhing- 
laj, (3) Kagal, (4) Panhala, (5) Radhanagari, (6) Malkapur, 
(7) Kurundwad and (8) Jaisingpur. One Civil Judge (Junior 
Division) presides over each of the Courts at Ichalkaranji, 
Kagal, Radhanagari, Panhala and Jaisingpur. There are two 
Civil Judges at Gadhinglaj and the Civil Judges of Panhala 
and Jaisingpur preside also over the Courts at Malkapur and 
Kurundwad respectively. The Civil Judge of Radhanagari sits 
at Gargoti for the disposal of criminal work arising out of the 
Bhudargad Taluka. Excepting the Civil Judge, at Ichalkaranji 
all these Civil Judges outside Kolhapur function as Judicial 
Magistrates, First Class. within the local limits of their 
jurisdiction. 


Since the reorganisation of States, Chandgad Taluka which 
was formerly included in the Belgaum district is included 
in the Kolhapur district and it is kept under the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Judge-cwm-Magistrate, First Class, Gadhinglaj, who 
holds his Court at Chandgad for four days in each fortnight 
only for the disposal of criminal work arising out of that 
taluka. 


The District Judge, Kolhapur, is also the Sessions Judge of 
the district. The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are 
committed to his court by Judicial Magistrates after preliminary 
enquiry and hears appeals against the decisions of subordinate 
magistrates. 


In addition to the Sessions Judge, there are two Additional 
Sessions Judges. These posts of Additional Sessions Judges 
are held by the Assistant Judges on the Civil side. The 
Sessions Judge and Additional Sessions Judges can pass any 
sentence authorised by law, but any sentence of death passed 
by them is subject to confirmation by the High Court. One 
of the Assistant Judges and Additional Sessions Judges are also 
appointed as Special Judge for disposing of criminal cases under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1952 (XLVI of 1952). 
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The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 
Act (XXIII of 1951) has classified the magistracy of the State 
into two categories, viz., (1) Judicial Magistrates and (2) Execu- 
tive Magistrates. Judicial Magistrates are of the following 
classes: —(1) Presidency Magistrates; (2) Magistrates of the 
First Class ; (3) Magistrates of the Second Class; (4) Magistrates 
of the Third Class; and (5) Special Judicial Magistrates. 
Executive Magistrates fall under the following classes: — 
(1) District Magistrates; (2) Sub-Divisional Magistrates; 
(3) Taluka Magistrates; (4) Presidency Magistrates specially 
empowered by the State Government; and (5) Special Execu- 
tive Magistrates. The State Government may, in consultation 
with the High Court, direct any two or more Judicial 
Magistrates to sit together as a bench and invest it with the 
powers of a Magistrate of any class. 


Presidency Magistrates work in Greater Bombay, and Special 
Judicial Magistrates are appointed by the State Government 
in consultation with the High Court to try particular cases or 
classes of cases or cases generally in any local area. Special 
Executive Magistrates are appointed. by the State Government 
for particular areas or for the performance of particular 
functions. 


All Judicial Magistrates and benches of Judicial Magistrates 
are subordinate to the Sessions Judge who may from time to 
time make rules or give special orders as to.the distribution of 
business among them. There are no benches of Judicial 
Magistrates in the Kolhapur district, 


All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate. Their powers and functions are detailed in the 
section dealing with Land Revenue and General Administration. 
Appeals from orders requiring security for keeping the peace 
or for good behaviour, however, lie from Executive Magistrates 
to the Court of Sessions (Section 406, Criminal Procedure 
Code). The State Government has power by notification to 
direct that appeals for such orders made by a Magistrate other 
than the District Magistrate shall lie to the District Magistrate 
and not to the Court of Sessions. Again, under section 406A of 
the Criminal Procedure Code any person aggrieved by an 
order refusing to accept or rejecting a surety under section 122 
may appeal against such order, if made by a District Magistrate, 
to the Court of Sessions. Under Section 435(4), the High Court 
is empowered to call for and examine the record of any proceed- 
ing under section 143 (prohibition of repetition of nuisance), 
144 (temporary order in urgent cases of nuisance or 
apprehended danger), and 145 (procedure where disputes as to 
immoveable property or likely to cause breach of the peace), 
even though such proceeding was before an Executive 
Magistrate. . 

(a.a.¥.) wo VE 768—44a 
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CHAPTER 14. The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second 
Justice and Peace and First Class are detailed respectively in Parts I, II and HI 
JoppuL. of the Criminal Procedure Code. They may be invested with 
Exeoutive and additional powers by the State Government in consultation with 
fe attack: the High Court, and these additional powers are detailed in 
Schedule IV of the Code. They are competent to pass the 

following sentences :— 


(a) Magistrates of the First (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. not exceeding 2 years, 
including such solitary 
confinement as is autho- 

rised by law; 


(2) Fine not exceeding 

Rs. 1,000. 
(b) Magistrates of the Second (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. not exceeding 6 months, 


including such solitary 
confinement as is autho- 
rised by law ; 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 200. 


(c) Magistrates of the Third (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. not exceeding one 
month ; 


(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 50. 


After the effective application of the Bombay Separation of 
Judicial and Executive Functions Act, criminal justice is 
dispensed by Judicial Magistrates or Civil Judges-cum-Judicial 
Magistrates. At present (July 1957) there are three Judicial 
Magistrates, First Class, at Kolhapur and one Judicial 
Magistrate, First Class, at Ichalkaranji who are doing only 
criminal work. 


There are also four Honorary Magistrates in the district, of 
whom three are ladies. They are all invested with powers of 
Magistrates of the Second Class. 


Other Law The following are the other Law Officers of Government 
Officers. functioning in the Kolhapur district (July 1957) :— 
District Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor ; 
Assistant Government Pleader and First Assistant Public 
Prosecutor ; 
Second Assistant Public Prosecutor ; 
Third Assistant Public Prosecutor ; 


Honorary Assistant to the District Government Pleader 
and Public Prosecutor ; 


There are also Sub-Government Pleaders at each of the 
following places, viz. Ichalkaranji, Gadhinglaj, Kagal, 


Radhanagari, Panhala, Malkapur, and  Kurundwad, 
Jaisingpur. 
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There were in 1956, 357 legal practitioners practising in the 
Kolhapur district, of whom about 25 were advocates of the 
Bombay High Court. 


Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), nyaya 
panchayats have been formed in a number of villages, and 
these institutions are empowered to try petty civil suits and 
criminal cases. These powers are detailed in the section 
relating to village panchayats. Appeals from these courts are 
allowed to the District Court in civil suits and to the Sessions 
Court in criminal cases. 


In the various courts of the Kolhapur district at the beginning 
of the year 1956, 2,219 suits were pending. During the same year 
3,621 suits were instifuted and 3,195 suits were disposed of and 
the number of suits pending at the end of the year was 2,645. 


Of the 3,621 suits instituted, 2,389 were for money or movable 
property ; 701 were of value not exceeding Rs. 100; 2,030 were 
of value above Rs. 100, but not exceeding Rs, 1,000; 498 were 
of value above Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000; and 139 
were of value above Rs. 5,000. The total value of the suits 
instituted was Rs. 37,88,594-13-4. 


Of the 3,195 suits disposed of, 519 were disposed of without 
trial; 515 ex-parte ; 476 on admission of claims; 4389 by com- 
promise ; 1,239 after full trial; three on reference to arbitration 
and four by transfers. 


There were 957 appeals (including Miscellaneous and 
Bombay Agricultural Debtor’s Relief Act) pending at the 
beginning of the year 1956. During the year 1956, 645 appeals 
were instituted and 645 disposed of and the number pending at 
the end of the year was 957. 


Of the 645 appeals disposed of, 115 were dismissed or not 
prosecuted; 276 confirmed; 76 modified; 76 reversed; 99 
remanded for retrial and three transferred. 


There were 92 offences reported to the Sessions Court, 
Kolhapur, during the year 1956. The number of persons 
under, trial was 320. The cases of 219 persons were disposed 
of during the year. Of these 219, 152 persons were 
acquitted or discharged and 67 were convicted. The sentences 
passed by the Court of Sessions were as follows :—~ 


Four persons awarded death sentence, 21 persons awarded 
transportation or penal servitude, 42 persons imprisoned, 
no One was awarded sentence of whipping. ; 
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The following are the figures showing the Revenue and 
Expenditure of the Judicial Department in the Kolhapur 
District for the year 1956-57 :— 


Revenue. 
Rs. As. Ps. 


(1) Sale proceeds of unclaimed and 2,870 14 8 
escheated property. 


(2) Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts. 57,664 0 2 
(3) Cash receipts of record rooms .. §4,117 14 9 
(4) Miscellaneous receipts... se 6,601 9 9 
Total ... 1,18,254 7 4 
Expenditure. 

Rs. As. Ps. 

(1) Pay of officers ve ... 1,381,422 14 0 
(2) Pay of establishment... .. 182,378 5 0 
(3) Pay of process serving establishment. 40,1909 2 0 
(4) Travelling allowance i = 7,368 10 0 
(5) House rent allowance ... .. 14,549 11 3 
(6) Dearness Allowance i .. 164,992 0 0 
(7) Contingencies — .. 35,604 2 1 





Total ... 5,76,505 12 4 


The value of judicial stamps sold in the Kolhapur district 
during 1956-57 was Rs. 4,62,608-15-0. 


Tur Pottce DEPARTMENT. 


FoR PURPOSES OF POLICE ADMINISTRATION the Kolhapur district 
is under the control of the District Superintendent of Police, 
Kolhapur district. The district, is divided into two sub- 
divisions, Northern and Southern, each in charge of a Sub- 
Divisional Police Officer (Assistant Superintendent of Police or 
Deputy Superintendent of Police). Each of these two Sub- 
Divisions contains nine police stations. Northern Sub-Division 
has eight outposts and Southern Sub-Division eleven outposts 
and one sub-post. The head-quarters of the Sub-Divisional 
Police Officers of the Northern Division is at Ichalkaranji and 
that of the Southern Division is at Kolhapur. Each of these 
Sub-divisional Officers is assisted in his work by an Ingpector 
whose designation is Circle Police Officer, In addition, one 
Police Inspector in charge of Kolhapur City Police Stations is 
responsible for supervision over them and traffic control in 
the city. 

For political and allied work, there is an Intelligence Branch 
for the whole of the district, and it is in charge of one Police 
Inspector assisted by one Sub-Inspector. 
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There is also a Crime Branch for the district and it is CHAPTER 14. 
in charge of a Sub-Inspector, who is also an assistant to the 5, ies ana Peace. 
Intelligence Branch. Pouics. 
Organisation, 

For the recruitment and training of the subordinate police 
and other branches of work, there is one Inspector who is 
designated as Home Police Inspector. Arms, ammunition and 
other equipment are distributed from District Headquarters by 
the Reserve Sub-Inspector under the supervision of the Home 
Police Inspector. 


Before the integration of the Kolhapur State, the Police Strength. 
personnel in the district numbered 45 officers and 1,376 men. 
The total sanctioned strength in 1956 was as under: — 


Permanent. Temporary. 
(1) District Superintendent of Police. 1 








(2) Sub-Divisional Police officer... 2 ‘ 
(3) Police Inspectors ee Aid 4 1 
(4) Sub-Inspectors of Police ree: 11 
(5) Unarmed Head Constables» (foot). 150 60 
(6) Armed Head Constables (foot) ... 84 19 
(7) Unarmed Constables (foot) . 417 167 
(8) Armed Constables (foot) 4, (874 103 
(9) Wireless Operators rs Hl 2 2 
(10) Head Wirelsss Operator Ath b.. --« 1 

Total .. 1,062 364 

pert teeta 
Grand Total — 1,426 


This gives a permanent force of 35 officers and 1,027 men and 
a temporary force of 12 officers and 352 men. 


Of the temporary strength, one Sub-lispector and 11 unarmed 
head constables have been sanctioned for the Village Defence 
Organization. The remaining temporary staff is part and parcel 
of the permanent strength and is likely to be made permanent 
in due course. This strength also includes three Sub-Inspectors, 
eight Head Constables and 30 Police Constables (unarmed 
Branch), which is sanctioned for prohibition and excise work. 


The total cost of the police for 1956 was Rs. 19,04,602. The 
sanctioned strength of the police worked out at one police- 
man to 2 square miles and 921 persons. 


The duties of the various members of the police force are Regular Duties. 
arranged according to the importance of their rank. 


The District Superintendent of Police, who is executive head 
of the police force, is invested with the direction and control 
of the police under the command and control of the District 
Magistrate. His primary duties are to keep the force under his 
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control properly trained, efficient and contended and to ensure, 
by constant supervision, that the prevention, investigation and 
detection of crime in his district are properly and efficiently 
dealt with by police force. He has to move freely among the 
people and ascertain their needs generally and has to be 
in constant touch both with the public and with his 
subordinates. During his regular tours he inspects every police 
station and outpost in the district once in a year. He visits 
the scenes of really serious offences where organised crime is 
indicated or organised gangs are at work as well as offences which 
affect markedly the general peace and quiet of the district. 


The Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police, ie., officers in charge of Sub-Divisions, are 
responsible for all crime work in their charges. Under the 
general orders of the District Superintendent of Police, they 
are responsible for the efficiency and discipline of the officers 
and men in their Divisions and hold detailed inspections of 
police stations and outposts in their charge at regular 
intervals, 


In the rural charge, the Inspector designated as Circle Police 
Officer is attached to the Sub-Division. Chosen for the post 
owing to his ability to deal with crime and criminals he is 
employed practically and entirely on crime work and the 
supervision of bad characters and gangs in his Sub-Division. 
He supervises and co-ordinates the crime work of different 
police stations in his Sub-Division. 


The City Police Inspector in charge of the City Division 
performs the same duties as those of Inspector in the rural 
police stations, 


The Home Inspector of Police is the Superintendent of the 
office of the District Superintendent of Police. He is responsible 
for opening the post of the District Superintendent of Police. 
He supervises the work of the Headquarters police during the 
absence of the District Superintendent of Police and the Sub- 
Divisional Police Officer, disposing of routine and miscellaneous 
correspondence work, holding proceedings on articles of 
clothing and accoutrements etc., received from firms and 
Government Supply Departments, checking and _ initialling 
account papers and signing all vouchers as P. A. to District 
Superintendent of Police. 


The Sub-Inspector of Police is the officer in charge of the 
police station. He is responsible for the prevention and 
detection of crime in his charge and for seeing that the orders 
of the superiors are carried out and the discipline of the police 
under him is properly maintained. 
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Head Constables are subject to the orders of the Sub- 
Inspectors placed over them and of the superior officers of the 
police force. They are to report to the Sub-Inspector all 
crimes in their beats and also to assist him in investigation 
and detection of crime. When in charge of a particular post 
or ‘circle of villages, the Head Constable acts in all police 
matters in concert with the heads of the village police. When 
attached to the police station, he holds the charge in the absence 
of the Sub-Inspector and looks to all routine work including 
investigation of crime. 


The constables perform such duties as they may be ordered 
by the Head Constables and superior police officers to perform. 


Prior to the 15th August 1947, Assistant Superintendents of 
Police were recruited in England and India by the Secretary 
of State for India in accordance with rules made by him from 
time to time. Since that date the power to recruit them for 
appointment in connection with affairs of the Union or of 
any State has been vested by Article 309-of the Constitution 
of India in the President or such other person as he may 
direct. Accordingly a new service called the Indian Police 
Service has been constituted, to which recruitment is made as 
follows: — 


Not more than 25 per cent. of the superior posts in the total 
number of posts allotted to the State are filled by the State 
Government by promotion of members of the Maharashtra Police 
Service and all the remaining posts out of the total number 
allotted arc filled by direct recruitment of persons selected on 
the results of a competitive examination held by or under the 
authority of the Union Public Service Commission and appointed 
to the service by the State Government. 


On recruitment to the Indian Police Service, candidates are 
deputed for training to the Central Police Training College at 
Mount Abu. On passing out from the College, the candidates 
are required to pass a test in Police Regulations, Accounts and 
certain other subjects in their relation to the working of the 
Police Department in the State. 


Ordinarily Inspectors of Police are appointed by promotion 
from the lower rank of the police, and no candidate is recruited 
direct. If, however, it is considered to recruit a direct candi- 
date, the power to make such recruitment has been delegated 
to the Inspector-General of Police, the selection being made by 
a Board consisting of (1) the Inspector General of Police, 
(2) the Director of Public Instruction, (3) a Deputy Inspector- 
General off Police, nominated by the Inspector-General of 
Police, and (4) a member of the Maharashtra Public Service 
Commission. 
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Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector 
General of Police both by the promotion of officers from the 
lower ranks of the District Police Force and by direct recruit- 
ment. Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from 
outside the Police or from the Police Department. These 
candidates are in the first instance selected for training in the 
Police Training School, as Sub-Inspectors. The selection is 
made by a Selection Board consisting of the Inspector General 
of Police assisted by a committee of Deputy Inspector General, 
and the Principal, Police Training School. 


Appointments of head constables are made by the District 
Superintendent of Police, ordinarily by promotion from 
among constables with approved service. Direct appointments 
as head constables are also made with the sanction of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police of the range. 


Selection of candidates for appointment as constables is 
made by the District Superintendent of Police. Men from the 
district are generally preferred as they are more likely to have 
local knowledge and to.be able to move about and make 
enquiries unobserved. Recruits for the Armed as_ well as 
Unarmed Branches are posted to District Headquarters where 
they receive training in drill, musketry, law and other police 
duties, under the direct personal control and supervision of 
the Reserve Sub-Inspector. They are required to pass an 
examination before being posted to police stations. 


There are two sections of the Police force, Armed and 
Unarmed. The armed section in 1956 consisted of 103 Head 
Constables and 477 Constables i.e., a total of 580 men. The 
armed force is mainly allotted the duties of guarding jails 
and lock-ups and escorting prisoners and treasure. The 
unarmed police are drilled to give them an upright and manly 
bearing and to enable them to turn, march and salute smartly 
and correctly. They are taught squad drill and physical 
exercises without arms. The Armed Police are instructed in 
squad drill, physical drill with and without arms, rifle and 
firing exercise, bayonet practice and fighting, riot drill, dacoit 
operations, guard and sentry duty, skirmishing, ceremonial 
musketry etc. 


Officers and almost all Policemen were literate in the year 
1956. 


The armament of the Kolhapur District Police in. 1956 
consisted of 581 rifles of :303 bore, 530 muskets of ‘410 bore, 
65 revolvers (21—-455 bore, and 44-—--38 bore). There were also 
5 carbine machines (Thompson). The district had in 1956 
a fleet of 16 motor vehicles including one motor cycle. 


There is a Wireless Station at the District Headquarters with 
one Head Wireless Operator and four Wireless operators working 
at the station. 
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A skeleton staff of three Sub-Inspectors, eight Head 
Constables and 30 Police Constables (unarmed) has been 
sanctioned for the district for prohibition and excise work. 
In 1956, the Police had to deal with 1,319 cases under the 
prohibition law, as against 1,240 in 1955; 1,366 in 1954; and 
1,301 in 1953. The number of persons convicted in 1956 was 
37 per 1,00,000 of population as against 34 in 1955 and 50 in 
1954. Of the convicted persons per one lakh of population 37 had 
committed offences relating to liquor as against 32 in 1955 and 
48 in 1954. Four hundred and eighty-seven persons were 
convicted in 1956 as against 411 in 1955 and 617 in 1954. Of these 
487 persons convicted, 484 had committed offences relating to 
liquor and the remaining 3 were concerned in dope offences. 


No juvenile offender was convicted during the year under 
report as in 1955 and 1954. 


The total number of cases of crimes reported to the police 
during the years 1953 to 1956 are given below: — 


1953 1954 1956 1956 


Total No. of cases reported to 
the Police. 3911 3,922 4073 3,349 


Real serious crime including (1) riots, (2) murders, 
(3) attempts at murder, (4) culpable homicide, (5) grievous 
hurt, (6) dacoities, (7) robberies, (8) house breakings and 
thefts and (9) thefts, varied as follows: — 


1953 aed w 1,106 
1954 Fo ... 990 
1955 ae 985 
1956 sae a 71 


In 1956, there were seven Police Prosecutors in the district. 
The total number of cases conducted by the prosecuting staff was 
2,265, out of which 684 ended in conviction. The total number 
of cases conducted by the executive staff was 1,411 out of 
which 434 ended in conviction. 


Government quarters have been provided to 865 members of 
the police force in the district. 


The village police organization is constituted under the 
Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867). The administration 
of the village police is vested in the District Magistrate who 
may delegate any portion of it to an Assistant or Deputy 
Collector, being a Magistrate of First Class. There are 1,079 
villages in the district. Each village or a group of villages has 
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a Police Patil. The Police Patil is required to collect informa- 
tion regarding suspicious looking strangers and send it to the 
police station. He has to keep a strict watch over the move- 
ments of notoriously bad characters under surveillance of the 
police. When the patrolling police goes to the village, he has 
to give all the information he possesses about events in the 
village. It is the duty of the Village Police Patil to render 
assistance to any sick traveller and to maintain law and order 
in the village. He is assisted in his work by the village 
watchmen. 


The Kolhapur District Home Guards Unit is a voluntary body 
established to supplement the ordinary police force for the 
protection of persons, property and public safety, and for such 
other service to the public as it may be called upon to perform. 


The Commandant General_is,in charge of the Home Guards 
organization and under him are Commandants in each 
district, who control the district staff. The appointments of 
the Commandant Genera! and ihe Commandants are made by 
Government from among suitable non-official gentlemen, and 
the posts are purely honorary, carrying no remuneration. The 
organization is non-political and non-communal. All members 
have, on enrolment, to sign a pledge to the effect that they will 
well and truly serve the Government of Maharashtra without 
fear or affection, malice or ill-will or communal or political 
bias, and will assist to the best of their ability in the main- 
tenance of peace and prevention of crime against person and 
property. 


The Home Guards are trained in squad drill, lathi drill, use 
of arms, control of traffic, elementary law, mob fighting, 
unarmed combat and guard and escort drill. They are also 
trained in first aid and fire fighting. They are encouraged to 
take up social work. When called on duty, they enjoy the 
same powers, privileges and protection as an officer of the police 
force appointed under any Act for the time being in force. 
Their functions consist mainly of guarding public buildings, 
patrolling for the prevention of crime and assisting the police 
in their ordinary duties. They are issued with uniform and 
are paid duty allowance at prescribed rates whenever they are 
called out on duty. 
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At present there are 8 units of the Home Guards in this 
district and they are working at the following centres: — 











~~ = Total strength 
Namo of Unit. bgraapae a Remarks. 
1956, 
1. Kolhapur city he 251 Includes 43 Lady 
Home Guards. 
2. Kurundwad rn 27 
8. Gadhinglaj taluka Sos 38 
4. Jaisingpur be 53 
5. Kodoli Sie 58 
6. Radhanagari taluka... 43 
7. Kagal taluka ne 94 
8. Chandgad taluka ve 83 Merged from Belgaum 


district into Kolha- 
pur district from 
ist»October 1956. 


a 


Total .... 647 
A staff of one Sub-Inspector as Village Defence Officer and 
11 Head Constables as Assistant Village Defence Officers has 
been sanctioned for this district, and are assisted by a staff of 
one Joint Village Defence Officer and 11 Joint Assistant Village 
heb Officers with a view to organising the Village Defence 
cheme. 


Village Defence Parties have been formed in all the 
1,079 villages in the district. The number of members was 
82,440 at the end of 1956. 


THe Jat. DEPARTMENT. 


THERE IS ONLY A DISTRICT PRISON aT KoLwapurR. As such 
irisoners convicted and sentenced for a term exceeding three 
months and upto two years are confined in this prison. Casual 
prisoners sentenced and convicted over two years and above from 
the district are transferred to Yeravda Central Prison. Habitual 
prisoners, however, are transferred to Nasik Road Central 
Prison. Short-term prisoners with sentences ranging from one 
week to a month are accommodated in the taluka subsidiary 
jails which are about eleven and are located at the following 
places: — 


(1) Ajra. (7) Kagal. 

(2) Bavda. (8) Panhala. 

(3) Bhudargad. (9) Radhanagari. 
(4) Chandgad. (10) Shahuwadi. 
(5) Gandhinglaj. (11) Shirol. 


(A) Hatkanangle 
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These sub-jails are classified as Class III sub-jails and the 
administration of these sub-jails is in the hands of the personnel 
from the Revenue Department. . 


The sub-jail at Kolhapur City is a IInd Class sub-jail where 
a departmental Jailor is working to assist the Superintendent 
of a district jail at Kolhapur. The sub-jail at Ichalkaranji is 
also a IInd class head quarter sub-jail where also a departmental 
Jailor is working under the supervision of a Superintendent of 
district jail at Kolhapur. The Jailors at Kolhapur and 
Ichalkaranji are assisted by a clerk and jail guards from the 
department. The number of guarding establishment is 
(unarmed) 20 and (armed) 20 at Kolhapur Sub-Jail, and 
Ichalkaranji Sub-Jail is only two unarmed guards, outside 
guarding is done by the Police Department. 


The prison at Kolhapur is classified as “ District Prison” 
and is put in charge of a Superintendent. He is assisted by 
jailors, clerks, guards, Maharashtra Medical Service Class UI 
Officer and a compounder. The total number of unarmed guards 
is 36 and that of armed guards 24. The police lock-ups in the 
district are under the direct control of Inspector-General of 
Police, Maharashtra State. 


The Inspector-General of Prisons exercises, subject to the 
orders of the State Government general control and superinten- 
dence of all prisons and jails in the State. He is assisted by 
the Deputy Inspector-General, Personal Assistant, Superinten- 
dent of Jail Industries and other office staff members. 


The Executive Officer in charge of a central or district 
prison is the Superintendent who is vested with the executive 
management of the prison in all matters relating to internal 
economy, discipline, labour, punishment and control generally 
subject to the orders and authority of the Inspector-General. 
Under him are subordinate Executive Officers (like Deputy 
Superintendent, Jailors, Subhedars, Jamadars etc. and minis- 
terial subordinates like steward, head clerk, senior clerk etec.). 
In addition there are other subordinates like medical officer, 
compounders, nursing orderly etc., also at each one of the 
central and district prisons in the State. The Convict Officers 
i.e, prisoners promoted to the ranks of convict overseers and 
night watchmen under the Jail Rules assist the jail guards in 
their executive duties. The services of well behaved convict 
overseers are being utilized now for doing patrolling duty 
outside the sleeping barracks but inside the jail at night time. 
The main wall and the outer yards are always manned for duty 
by the guarding staff. 


The post of Inspector-General is generally filled in by the 
appointment of an I. C. S. or I. A. S. officer or by promotion 
from amongst those who are borne on the cadre of the 
Superintendent of Central Prison i.e., including the holder of 
the post of the Deputy Inspector General or by transfer of 
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a suitable officer in Maharashtra Medical Service Class I, or by 
direct recruitment. The Superintendents of Central Prisons are 
officers promoted from the ranks of Superintendents of District 
Prisons. The senior-most Superintendent of a Central Prison 
is usually appointed to hold the post of Deputy Inspector- 
General after consulting the Public Service Commission. The 
Superintendents of District Prisons are appointed both by direct 
recruitment or by promotion from amongst Jailors Grade I in 
the proportion of 1:2. Jailors in Grade I are also appointed 
both by direct recruitment and by departmental promotion in 
the proportion of 1:2. The candidates for direct recruitment to 
the post of Superintendent of a district prison and/or Jailor 
Grade I must be Honours graduates and they are recommended 
for appointment by the State Public Service Commission. 
A diploma in Sociology or Penology is an additional 
qualification. Appointments to Grade II are made by the 
Inspector-General by promotion of Jailors Grade II and appoint- 
ments to Grade III are made by the Inspector-General fifty 
per cent. of which are by nomination from amongst candidates 
from the open market who are-necessarily required to be 
graduates and the other fifty per cent. of the appointments are 
given to suitable departmental men who have passed the 
Matriculation Examination or its other equivalent examination. 
The candidates for appointment to the post of Jailor Grade III 
are interviewed by a Selection Board consisting of the Inspector- 
General and two Superintendents of prisons who are nominated 
by Government. The posts of sepoys are filled in by direct 
recruitment and the higher posts from the Guarding establish- 
ment are generally filled in by promotion according to seniority 
but if suitable persons according to seniority are not available, 
appointment to the posts in higher grade are made by selection 
from amongst the members of the next lower ranks or by 
nomination of candidates with some high academic qualifications 
which are fixed for each post in high grade individually. 


Appointment to the posts of junior clerk are made by 
nomination from amongst candidates who have passed the 
Matriculation Examination or its equivalent. Appointment to 
the ministerial posts in higher grade are made by promotion 
generally according to seniority from amongst the members of 
the next lower rank. Medical officers are drafted for service 
in Jail Department for a period of two years from the Medical 
Department. 


The Superintendents of Prisons and Jailors receive theoretical 
as well as practical training in Jail Officers’ Training School at 
Yeravda on a scientific basis in all fields of correctional work. 
A comprehensive training programme in correctional administra- 
tion has been prescribed for the said purpose and a vocational 
course of training has been chalked out which is designed to 
meet the actual requirements of jail guards in discharging 
their daily duties satisfactorily. 
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CHAPTER 14. An accounts test has also been prescribed for Gazetted and 
Tibsiles wad Peaks non-Gazetted Superior staff of the Jail Department, i.e. superin- 
Jalus. * tendents, jailors, stewards, clerks etc. The examination is 
Training. conducted by the Public Service Commission, Bombay for 
Superintendents including Superintendent of Jail Industries, 

Jailors in Grades I and II and for members of the clerical cadre 

from Senior Clerk onwards and by the Inspector-General of 

Prisons for Jailors Grade III, Junior Clerks and technical staff. 


A Physical Training Instructor visits the Jails in the State in 
rotation and imparts training in drill, games and other physical 
activities both to the inmates of the jail and also to the Jail 
Guards, 


Thus it will be seen that due care has been taken to see 
that every jail officer and every jail subordinate gets an 
adequate opportunity to acquaint himself with the theoretical 
as well as practical sides of his duties, so that he can discharge 
them quite satisfactorily. The training programme has in fact 
gained an important.place in the jail administration which is 
aiming at giving a material shape. to the cherished idea of 
Mahatma Gandhi that “imprisonment should primarily aim at 
treating a prisoner’s diseased mind since the crime which he 
commits is but a sign of a diseased mind, and also making him 
fit to go into society after his release to lead an honest life.” 


Guarding A part of the guarding establishment is armed. This section 
establishment. serves as a reserve guard to reinforce the unarmed guards in 
the immediate charge of prisoners inside the prison or in 
extra-mural gangs in the event of assault, mutiny, escape or 
other emergency. It is also available to mount guard over 
particularly dangerous prisoner or prisoners sentenced to death 
who are recognised in jail parlance as “ condemned prisoners ”. 
The armed guards at main jails except Bombay jails belonged to 
the Jail Department and those at head-quarter and taluka sub- 
jails, were drafted for duty from the Police Department. This 
system of drafting armed guards from the Police Department 
for guarding duty at certain jails besides being uneconomical 
was the source of some avoidable complications particularly on 
occurrence of a mishap like escape of a prisoner. It has there- 
fore been decided by Government to replace gradually the 
armed guards of Police Department by the armed guards of 
the Jail Department. The departmental armed guards are 
detailed at Kolhapur jail. The unarmed guards at all the 
Jails in the State except Taluka sub-jails belong to the Jail 
Department. One or more Jail guards are deputed at head 
quarter sub-jails from the nearest Central, District or Special 
Prisons. The period of deputation does not usually exceed three 
years without obtaining specific sanction of the Inspector- 
General for extension. They wear a prescribed uniform and 
carry with them while on duty only a baton which also is 
very sparingly used now-a-days. 
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No post of Matron is sanctioned for the Kolhapur District 
Prison, Kolhapur city and Ichalkaranji sub-jails but the Superin- 
tendent is empowered to engage matron locally whenever 
a woman prisoner is admitted to jail. Services of the matron 
are dispensed with as soon as the woman prisoner is discharged 
from jail and an extra establishment statement is submitted 
in her (i.e. matron’s) case to the Inspector-General for sanction 
under rule 79(7) of the Manual of Financial Powers. 


No Medical staff is sanctioned for head quarter sub-jails but 
the Maharashtra Medical Service Officer in charge of the local 


Government dispensary or the medical officer attached to the . 


Local Board or Municipal dispensary stationed at or nearest to 
the place where the sub-jail is situated is deemed to be the 
medical officer of the jail. He receives no extra pay for the 
jail duty but is entitled to an allowance of Rs, 15 or Rs. 20 p.m. 
if the daily average number of prisoners in the jail exceeds 40 or 
30 respectively. He has to visit the sub-jail regularly at least 
twice in a week and also at such other times as he may be sent 
for. to attend cases of serious illness or to examine newly 
admitted prisoners, A small stock of medicines is always kept 
jn the sub-jail office to treat minor cases of illness etc. and serious 
tases are transferred to the local Government dispensary for 
treatment. 


Prisoners are classified as Class I or Class II after taking 
into consideration their status in society and also the nature 
of the offence. They are further classified as casuals, habituals, 
undertrials, and security or detenus. There is no separate class 
of political prisoners but certain rules which do not allow the 
grant of facilities and privileges-on the score of length of 
sentence are relaxed in their favour under the specific orders of 
Government. Prisoners are also grouped as “short termers, 
medium termers and long termers.” Prisoners with a sentence 
upto three months are classed as short-termers, those sentenced 
to three months and above but upto two years are classified 
as medium termers and those sentenced to two years and above 
as long termers. The short termers are given deterrent treat- 
ment, while in the case of medium and long termers paramount 
importance is given to the reformation of the prisoner. Head 
quarter sub-jails are meant for the confinement of short-term 
prisoners and undertrial prisoners only. 


A Jail Reforms Committee was appointed by Government 
in 1946 and in their report dated August 1947, the Committee 
made several recommendations to Government calculated to 
ronduce to the reformation of the prisoner and Government 
accepted many of those recommendations. The rules for the 
treatment have been liberalized. The regulations regarding 
rorporal punishment have been tightened and whipping as 
a jail punishment is now to be awarded in exceptional cases 
after obtaining prior sanction of Government. Punishments of 
penal diet and gunny clothing have been abolished. Rules 
about letters and interviews have also been liberalised, 

(G.0.P.) Leo VE 768—45 
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Jail canteens have been opened in main jails only; where 
eatables, drinks, fruits etc. are available for sale to prisoners out 
of their earnings. The canteen thus serves as an incentive to 
prisoners to work and earn wages. 


Canteen profits accruing from canteen transactions are 
utilized for purchase of articles like radios, books, accessories 
for staging plays and such articles to promote welfare of 
prisoners, 


Only long-termers come within the ambit of the rules on the 
subject. Prisoners confined in the main prison are granted 
liberal remissions which are classified as below: — 


(1) Ordinary remission. 

(2) Annual good conduct remission. 
(3) Special remission. 

(4) Blood donation remission. 

(5) Remission for conservancy work. 
(6) Remission for physical training. 


In addition State remission is awarded by Government on 
occasions of public rejoicing. It is granted unconditionally and 
cannot be forfeited under any circumstances, 


Work is arranged. according to the prisoner’s health. On 
admission the prisoner is examined by the medical officer who 
classifies him as fit for light, medium or hard labour. The 
Work Allotment Committee is constituted for Centra] District 
Jails, the members of which have to take into account health 
conditions of the prisoners, their aptitude, past experience etc. 
and assign suitable work for newly admitted prisoners with 
a sentence of six months and above. Any changes in the work 
so allotted to prisoners by the committee have to be effected 
only with the concurrence of the members of the Committee. 
No such committee is to be appointed for short term prisoners. 
The following are the industries in which prisoners are engaged 
during the period of their imprisonment at the Kolhapur 
District Prison :— 


(1) Hand loom weaving. 
(2) Pitloom weaving. 
-(3) Laundry. 

(4) Carpentry. 

(5) Gardening. 


Long term and medium term prisoners, so also security and 
undertrial prisoners who volunteer to work are paid 1/5th of 
the wages, which are paid normally for similar work outside, 
provided they complete their daily quota of task to the satisfac- 
tion of the authorities concerned. 
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A prisoner may be released on parole in cases of serious 
illness or death of any member of his family or his nearest 
relative or for any other sufficient cause. The period spent on 
parole will not count as part of the sentence. 


The prisoner who desires to be released on parole has to 
submit his application to the Jail Superintendent who has to 
endorse his remarks thereon and submit one copy thereof 
direct to Government and one copy to the Inspector-General of 
Prisons along with the normal roll of the prisoner concerned. 
Prisoners who apply for parole on false grounds or who abuse 
the concession or commit breaches of any of the conditions of 
parole are liable to be punished. Enquiries as regards genuine- 
ness or otherwise of the grounds advanced in the application are 
made through the local Revenue and Police Officers. 


Prisoners with a sentence of one year and above are entitled 
to being released on furlough for a period of two weeks which 
will be counted as a part of his sentence. 


A Board of Visitors composing officials .and non-official 
visitors is appointed for every head quarter sub-jail and taluka 
‘sub-jails. There are ordinarily four non-official visitors 
for head quarter sub-jails out of which two are 
members of the Maharashtra Legislature is made for a period not 
exceeding three years. Persons who in the opinion of Govern- 
ment are interested in the Prison administration and are likely 
to take interest in the welfare of prisoners both while they are 
in prison and after their release are nominated by Government 
on the Board of Visitors on the recommendation of the District 
Magistrate concerned and the Inspector-General of Prisons. 


The Chairman of the Board of Visitors who is usually the 
District Magistrate of the District arranges for a weekly visit 
to the prison by one of the members of the Board. Quarterly 
meetings of the whole Board are convened. Non-official 
visitors are also allowed to visit prison on any day at any time 
during the day in addition to the weekly visit arranged by the 
Chairman. The Board records in the Visitor’s Book its observa- 
tions on the result of the detailed inspection of the Jails. Any 
remark at the quarterly meeting or at the weekly visits 
deserving special and prompt disposal is immediately forwarded 
by the Superintendent, to the Inspector-General for nécessary 
orders. Other remarks made by the visitors and the quarterly 
committee of visitors are forwarded immediately after the end 
of the month by the Superintendent to the Inspector-General 
for necessary orders. Other remarks made by the visitors and 
the quarterly committee of visitors are forwarded immediately 
after the end of the month by the Superintendent to the 
Insvector-general with such remarks as he may desire to 
offer. oe eka ee 

(g.c.2.) Bec Vi 768-45 
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In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each 
yard by the prisoners themselves, and the jailor and the 
Superintendent consult the committee which is known in jail 
parlance as “ Jail Panchayat Committee ” in matters of discipline 
and general welfare of prisoners. 


Literacy classes are conducted for those prisoners who are 
ignorant of the three R’s under the supervision of literate 


convicts and paid teachers appointed only at some of 
the main jails in the State. Regular annual examinations are 
held in the jail by the Deputy Educational Inspectors. As 
remuneration for conducting literacy classes in jail, an amount 
is received as grant-in-aid from the Education Department, 
25 per cent. of which is given to the convict teachers as an 
encouragement after the quarterly examinations of the 
students (prisoners) are held and the rest of the amount is 
utilized towards the purchase of books, boards etc. required for 
the literacy classes.. Films of educational and reformative values 
are also exhibited by the District Regional Publicity Officer 
concerned. 


Utmost precautions are taken in treating the prisoners suffering 
from various diseases. As such Jail Hospitals are equipped 
with all possible requirements, special types of diseases are 
attended to with due’ care. All. possible measures are taken 
against the spread of epidemics. Prisoners suffering from skin 
and other contagious diseases are admitted into the hospital] and 
are not allowed to mix freely with other prisoners. 


Washing soda and hair oil are issued to prisoners once a week. 
In addition, those doing conservancy work and employed as 
cooks are issued soap once a week at Government cost. 


The daily Jail routine extends from 5-15 a.m. to 9-30 p.m. The 
actual working hours are from 8-15 a.m. to 10-45 am, and 
11-45 a.m, to 415 p.m. i, 7 hours in all and other parts of 
routine include time for meditation, congregational prayers, 
physical training, games, social adjustments, talks, singing of 
devotional songs, education classes and reading of news-papers 
and books. Central and district prisons in the State have 
extensive factories comprising various sections like Textile, 
Carpentry, Smithy, Mochi etc. Prisoners in headquarter sub- 
jails are employed in gardens attached to the Jail. Prison 
services include sweeping of barracks, kitchen, conservancy etc. 
and works like manufacture of narrow tape, cot tape etc. 
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The authorised accommodation and daily average population 
of Kolhapur District Prison and Kolhapur Sub-jail and Ichal- 
karanji Sub-jail in Kolhapur Dstrict for the year 1957 was as 






































under: — 
Sanctioned accommoda- Daily average number 
Name of the Jail tion. tor the year 1957. 
Males. |Women.{ Total. | Males. |Women.| Total. 
1, Kolhapur District ak 114 is 114 174 ae 174 
2. Kolhapur Sub-Jail ..| 104 21 125 106 3 109 
3. IchalkaranjiSub-Jail .,| 42 o | 42 27 e 27 
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In MAHARASHTRA STATE THERE ARE THREE PIECES OF SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION the aim of which is to protect children and to prevent 
juveniles, adolescents and young adults from. becoming habitual 
criminals, and they are:—(1) the Bombay Children Act 
(LXXI of 1948); (2) the Bombay Borstal Schools Act (XVIII of 
1929) ; and (3) the Bombay Probation of Offenders Act (XIX of 
1939). While the Children Act deals with children below 
16 years of age, the Borstal Schools Act is applied to adolescents 
between 16 and 21, and the Probation of Offenders Act 
provides for offenders of any age, especially those between 21 
and 25 and those who have not committed offences punishable 
with death or transportation for life. In addition, there is the 
Bombay Habitual Offenders Restriction Act (LI of 1947). This 
Act was passed with a view to making provision for restricting 
the movements of habitual offenders, for requiring them to 
report themselves, and for placing them in settlements. 


The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws 
relating to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation 
of children and youthful offenders and also for the trial of 
youthful offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes 
of children, viz., (1) those who are neglected, destitute or living 
in immoral surroundings and those in moral danger; 
(2) uncontrollable children who have been reported as such by 
their parents; (3) children, especially female children, who 
have been used to begging and other purposes by mercenary 
persons ; and (4) young delinquents who either in the company 
or at the instigation of older persons or by themselves have 
committed offences under the various laws of the land. Such 
children are taken charge of either by the police or by officers 
known as_ probation officers and in most cases are kept in 
remand homes. A remand home is primarily meant as 
a place where a child can be safely accommodated during the 
period its case is being considered. It is also meant to be 
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a centre where a child’s character and behaviour can be minutely 
observed and its needs fully provided for by wise and careful 
consideration. After enquiries regarding their home conditions 
and antecedents have been completed, they are placed before 
special courts known as “juvenile courts”, and dealt with 
according to the provisions of the Children Act. If the home 
conditions are found to be satisfactory, and if what is needed is 
only friendly guidance and supervision, then the children are 
restored to their parents and placed under the supervision of 
a trained probation officer. If the home conditions are unwhole- 
some and uncongenial, the children are committed to institu- 
tions known as “ certified schools” or “fit person institutions ”. 
“Fit person” includes any association established for the recep- 
tion or protection of children. At these schools or institutions 
the children receive training according to their individual 
aptitudes, in carpentry, smithy, book-binding, tailoring, agricul- 
ture, poultry-farming, goat-rearing, gardening, cane-work, 
knitting, etc. Youthful offenders, when implicated in any offence 
along with adult offenders, have to be tried separately in 
juvenile courts without=the paraphernalia of criminal courts, 
The technique employed in juvenile courts is entirely different 
from that in adult courts. Penal terms are avoided, and even 
the word “ punishment” has been dropped from the enactment 
in describing the treatment to be meted out. The children are 
regarded only as victims of circumstances or of adults, 


Adolescent criminals coming under the Borstal Schools Act 
are sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, 
Dharwar. This Institution now comes under the Mysore 
Government on account of the States Reorganization. Factory 
work and agriculture form two main heads of vocational 
training. Weaving; manufacture of furniture, stationery and 
buttons; and smithy are some of the other vocations taught. 
The adolescents sent to this school are given such individual 
training and other instruction and are subjected to such 
disciplinary and moral influences as will conduce to their 
reformation. However, boys found to be too incorrigible or 
unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School are transferred to 
the Juvenile Section of the Prison at Yeravda. Similarly, if the 
Inspector General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner in the 
Juvenile Section can be better treated to his advantage if he is 
sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. Both 
juveniles and adolescents, when they have finished a certain 
period of residence in the institutions to which they are sent 
and have acquired some proficiency in a trade are released under 
a licence as prescribed in the Rules, are allowed to live in their 
homes, or, if they are destitute, in “ After-care hostels” 
(institutions run by non-official agencies) under supervision, and 
efforts are also made to find employment for them. 


For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments 
mentioned above, machinery both official and non-official, is 
provided. The non-official machinery is provided by the 
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Maharashtra State Probation and After-care Association, Poona, 
with a net-work of affiliated bodies called the District Probation 
ind After-care Associations which are actively functioning in 
nore than a dozen districts of the State. These associations 
srovide “remand homes” and “after-care hostels” and also 
2mploy probation officers to make enquiries regarding the home 
tonditions and antecedents of children as also to supervise the 
Sates persons released either directly by courts or on licence 
rom certified schools and the Borstal School, Dharwar. As 
regards offenders dealt with under the Probation of Offenders 
Act, the work of the District Association consists of only in 
making preliminary enquiries regarding the cases of alleged 
bffenders referred to them and in carrying on, in selected areas, 
supervision of offenders released on probation. 


The official agency is the Juvenile and Beggars Department. 
Until 1934, the Juvenile Department, as it was then known, was 
zontrolled by the Education Department, but from April 1934, 
it was attached to the Backward Class Department under the 
sontrol of the Home Department... The Backward Class Officer 
was designated as Chief Inspector of Certified Schools. In 
March 1946, the administration of the Bombay Beggars Act 
CXXIIL of 1945), was added to the duties of the Backward Class 
Officer. As work increased and the Backward Class Officer 
could not be expected to devote much attention to the expan- 
sion of work under the social laws relating to children, from the 
Juvenile Branch, the Maharashtra State Probation and After- 
care Association, and the Beggars Branch were divorced from the 
control of the Backward Class Officer from June, 1947 and 
these three branches were constituted-into a separate depart- 
ment called “the Juveniles and -Beggars Department” under 
a full-time Chief Inspector of Certified Schools and Chief 
Inspector of Certified Institutions. This Officer is under the 
control of the Labour and Social Welfare Department of the 
Secretariat so far as the administration of the Children Act 
and the Bombay Beggars Act is concerned. The Home Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat, which deals with the Probation of 
Offenders Act, guides and controls his activities in relation to 
that Act. 





So far.as the Kolhapur District is concerned, the Beggars Act 
has not yet been applied to any part of it. There are no institu- 
tions for beggars either run by Government or certified under 
the Act in the District of Kolhapur. 


The Children Act was applied in 1949 to ihe: area comprised 
in the District of Kolhapur. 


A probation officer of the Government cadre is deputed by 
the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools to the District 
Probation and After-Care Association, Kolhapur. He has to 
assist the Juvenile Court Magistrate in disposing of the cases 
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under the Bombay Children Act. He has to work as Superin- 
tendent of Remand Home and also to attend to the routine 
work of the Association. 

The duties of probation officers are— 

(1) to study the children that are brought before the 
Juvenile Court and to submit reports regarding them to the 
court suggesting a treatment programme ; 

(2) to supervise the children placed under their supervision 
by the Juvenile Court ; 

(8) to conduct inquiries regarding applications received by 
the Juvenile Court ; 

(4) to conduct the inquiries referred to the District Proba- 
tion and After-Care Association by other institutions in respect 
of children and beggars; 

(5) to conduct inquiries regarding children proposed to he 
released on licence from different certified schools and the 
Borstal School, Dharwar, and to supervise such children as 
are released on licence; 

(6) to conduct) inquiries and supervision work under the 
Probation of Offenders Act; and 
- (7) to do propaganda work to further the objects of the 
legislation relating to children and youthful offenders. 


Although the Act contemplates the establishment otf 
a separate Juvenile Court in each district, no full-time Magis- 
trate as yet has been appointed for Kolhapur. The local Judicial 
Magistrate, First Class, at Kolhapur works as the Presiding 
Officer of the Juvenile Court. The Juvenile Court is held once 
a week in the Remand Home to dispose of cases under the 
Bombay Children Act. One or two lady honorary magistrates 
advise the Presiding Officer of the Juvenile Court in respect of 
the disposal of cases under trial. 


There is a Remand Home for Boys in Kolhapur near the 
Padmala Corner run by the District Probation and After-Care 
Association. The District Association has its own new buildings 
for Remand Home for boys only. Girls are remanded in the 
Karvir Anathashram (Anath Mahilashram), Kolhapur. 


There are no Certified Schools in the Kolhapur District. 


There are following four Fit Person Institutions in this 
district :— 

(1) Hindu Kanya Chhatralaya, Kolhapur. 

(2) Mahatma Gandhi Vasatigriha, Camp Rukadi, District 
Kolhapur. 

(8) Anath Mahilashram, Kolhapur. 

(4) Shri Swami Vivekanand Shikshan Samstha, June 
Budhwar, Kolhapur. 
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There is no After-Care hostel run by the District Probation CHAPTER 14, 
and After-Care Association. didiscan ana’ ence, 
JUVENILES AND 


The Chief Inspector of Certified Institutions is also the Brocak 
Reclamation Officer, Maharashtra State. The two settlements bas are 
viz., (1) Industrial and Agricultural Settlement, Bijapur and Offenders 
(2) Industrial and Agricultural Settlement, Khanapur, have aca Origa 
been transferred to the Mysore State on account of the States : 
Reorganisation. 


Unlike the Criminal Tribes Act, which has been repealed, 
the Habitual Offenders Restriction Act is made applicable to 
persons of all castes and communities alike and restrictions are 
imposed only after judicial enquiry as prescribed under the 
Act, 
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AFTER THE MERGER OF STATES AND JAHAGIRS ETC. in the former 
Bombay State the whole of the Kolhapur district has been newly 
formed since lst August 1949 of the former State areas of 
Kolhapur Darbar (Kolhapur Government), eight Jahagiris, 
Kurundwad State and the villages transferred from Miraj 
State and eight villages of Belgaum district. After the 
Reorganisation of States in November 1956, the Chandgad 
Taluka of the Belgaum district was included in Kolhapur 
district. 


There was no uniform system of land assessment upto the 
time of 1864, when Ramrao Tadpatri undertook the work of 
measuring the land which is called “Dagawari Mojani” and 
determining the classification value of each piece of land to fix 
the assessment. But it was not based on any scientific basis. 
The land revenue system then prevailing in the State was 
a kind of rayatwari, under which an annual agreement was 
entered into with the individual cultivator who had to pay 
rent only for the lands which he cultivated with the further 
concession that he was entitled to abatement should he prove 
that they were not productive. The management of the State 
came under British supervision in | 1844, and Mr. G. S. A. 
Anderson, serving in the Revenue Survey of British India 
was appointed Political Agent of Kolhapur. Mr. Anderson had 
the original survey and settlement carried out by the British 
Survey Department between 1869 and 1895. Similarly the 
revision survey and settlement..works.were entrusted to the 
British Survey Department in 1898 and were completed in 1906. 


The charge of boundary marks was devolved on the Collector 
(Sarsubha) as per Section 124, Land Revenue Code, Revision 
Survey Settlement. Some talukas in which revision survey 
rates were introduced in 1898 became ripe for settlement in 
1928. The Record of Rights was introduced in two mahals and 
Pot Hissas were to be measured to complete the work in all 
its aspects. To undertake all this work under their control the 
Ex-Kolhapur State Government started their own Survey 
department in 1928. 
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Thus the whole of the district, though formed of former 
State and Jahagiri villages, has been scientifically surveyed, 
classified and settled as stated above, except 33 former Bavada 
Jahagir villages. As regards introduction of settlement in these 
villages, the work is in progress (September 1957. The survey 
and classification work has been completed. 


The current settlements have long expired in almost all the 
talukas of the district and they are due for further revision 
settlement. 


Survey was done by chain and cross staff. The unit of area 
is the English acre with its sub-divisions like gunthas etc. ie., 
121 square yards.equal to one guntha and 40 gunthas make an 
acre. The area of each survey number is separately entered 
in the land records under an indicative number. That of the 
sub-division too is so entered under an indicative number 
subordinate to that of the survey number of which it is 
a portion. 


Accurate village maps have been prepared for all surveyed 
villages showing the survey numbers and their boundary marks 
and other topographical details such as roads, nallas, trees, 
forests, wells etc. From these village maps, taluka and district 
maps were constructed on a scale of 1” = 2 miles. 


The main classes of lands. recognised were dry crop, 
garden and rice and each field as classified with reference to 
the texture of the soil, its depth and deteriorating factors, 
extra advantages, if any, and distance from the village market. 
In the ease of rice and garden lands in addition to the soil 
factor, the water factor was also classified in consideration of 
the duration of the water supply and kind of crops grown. 
The classification value was expressed in terms of annas, 
16 annas representing the standard. The soil classification 
as originally made and confirmed at revision or made during 
the revision survey is final and no general reclassification of 
soil is made again at any further revision settlement 
(section 106, Land Revenue Code). However in case of physical 
deterioration the holder is entitled to reclassification of his 
lands and consequent reduction of assessment. 


All improvements made at the cost of the holder are exempt 
from taxation for a period of 30 years immedately preceding 
the year in which settlement is introduced (section 117-H, 
L. R, C.). Thereafter they are liable to taxation. 


The whole district has been surveyed and settled. The 
maximum groups proposed in any one taluka are eight. 
The standard rates represent the normal assessment per 
acre of land in a group of that of 16 annas classification value. 
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After the rates are sanctioned by Government, the assessment 
of each holding is calculated with reference to its relative 
classification value. The following note describes the proce- 
dure of settlement and assessment current in the Bombay 
State at present (December, 1957):— 


Prior to 1939, the settlement procedure was prescribed by 
administrative orders of Government under the Land Revenue 
Code. The settlement procedure was first brought on to the 
Statute Book under the Amendment Act, 1939 (Bombay XX 
of 1939). Under the Land Revenue Code Amendment Act 
(XXVIII of 1956) certain changes have been made in the settle- 
ment procedure. The changes in brief involve a_ shift in 
emphasis from the general economc conditions of the area 
and rental values to the prevalent prices and yields of principal 
crops. The various provisions governing the settlement proce- 
dure are contained in Chapter VIII-A of the Land Revenue 
Code and Chapter III-A of the Land Revenue Rules. The 
prescribed procedure is, in brief, as under:— 


“Settlement” is defined as the result of operations conducted 
in a zone in order to determine the land revenue assessment 
[Section 117-C(1)]. 


“Zone” is defined as a local area comprising a taluka or 
a group of talukas or portions thereof of one or more districts, 
which is contiguous and homogeneous in respect of: — 


(i) Physical configuration, 
(ii) Climate and rainfall, 
(iii) Principal crops grown in the area, and 
(iv) Soil characteristics. 
[Section 117 C(1-A)]. 


The Settlement Officer (appointed by the State Government 
under Section 18, Land Revenue Code) examines fully the past 
revenue history of the zone with a view to assessing the general 
effect of the incidence of assessment on the economic condi- 
tions of the zone. He then proceeds to divide the lands to be 
settled into groups and fixes the standard rates for each class of 
land in such groups. 


The groups are formed on a consideration of the following 
obligatory factors viz.:— 


(i) Physical configuration. 
(ii) Climate and rainfall, 
(tit) Prices and 

(iv) Yield of principal crops. 
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If the Settlement Officer thinks it necessary to do so, he 
may also take into account the factors specified in clause (a) 
(i) of proviso of the sub-section (2) of Section 117-G viz.:— 


(a) Markets, 

(b) Communications, 

(c) Standard of husbandry, 

(d) Population and supply of labour, 
(e) Agricultural resources, 


(f) Variations in the area of occupied and cultivated lands 
during the last 30 years. 


(g) Wages, 


(hk) Ordinary expenses of cultivating principal crops, 
including the wages of the cultivator for his labour in 
cultivating the land, 


(i) Sales of lands used for agriculture. 
[Section 117 G-(2)]. 


“Standard rate” is defined with reference to any particular 
class of land in a group, as the value of one-sixteenth of the 
average yield of crops per acre on land in that class of sixteen 
annas classification value [Section 117-C (5)]. 


Improvement made at the cost of the holders are exempted 
from enhancement of assessment for a period of 30 years 
immediately preceding the date on which the settlement expires 
(Section 117-H). The. Settlement Officer is required to 
formualte his proposals for settlement on the above basis and 
submit a comprehensive report, to the Collector(s) concerned. 
The report would contain: -— 


(i) the various statistics and data collected by him in the 
prescribed forms, 


(ii) a statement showing the effect of his proposals as 
compared to that of the previous settlement in force [Land 
Revenue Rule 19-B(1)]. 


The settlement report is published in the regional language 
in each village in the prescribed manner, together with 
a notice stating the existing standard of rates for each 
class of land and the extent of increase or decrease 
proposed by the Settlement Officer. A period of three months 
from the date of notice is allowed for any objections to the 
settlement proposals (Section 117-J). 


Provision is made for referring settlement proposals to the 
Revenue Tribunal by the State Government at the instance of 
aggrieved persons (who have to deposit the prescribed amount 
of cost) within two months from the date of the notice 
(Section 117-K). 
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After taking into account the objections, the Collector CHAPTER 15. 
forwards the Settlement Officer’s report to the State Govern- Revshas aad 
ment through the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Finance. 


Land Records, with his remarks (Section 117-K). Lanp REecorps, 
Settlement and 
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The settlement report together with the objections and the 


recommendations of the Bombay Revenue Tribunal is required 
to be placed on the table of each chamber of the Legislature 
and the proposals can be discussed in the Legislature 
(Section 117-L). 


Thereupon, the State Government passes final orders on the 
settlement report (Section 117-L) and, after a notice of the 
orders has been given in the prescribed manner, the settlement 
is deemed to have been introduced (Section 117-0). 


The assessment to be imposed on each holding in the case 
of an original settlement is determined by the application of 
the standard rates to the classification value of the land through 
the medium of Jantris (table ofcalculation) prepared by the 
Superintendent of Land Records, and in the case of a revision 
settlement, it is worked out by increasing or decreasing the 
old assessment in the same proportion as there is an increase 
or decrease in the new standard rates over the old ones 
(Land Revenue Rule, 19-H). 


A settlement ordinarily remains in force for 30 years 
(Section 117-E). 


Government may, after the expiry of every ten years from 
the date on which settlement was introduced under Section 117-0, 
enhance or reduce the assessment on Jands in any zone by 
placing a surcharge or granting a rebate on the assessment by 
reference to the alterations of prices of the principal crops in 
such zone (Section 117-M). 


Additional water advantages accrued at the cost of Govern- 
ment can be assessed during the currency of the settlement. 
“(Section 117-Q). 


The Record of Rights Law (contained in chapter X of the Record of Rights. 

Land Revenue Code) was enacted in 1913 in the Union area 
and it was introduced in the former State areas in 1928 
except the Jahagiri villages. The introduction of Record of 
Rights work in the Revenue Department under the Post-War 
Reconstruction Scheme No. 75, in 288 Jahagiri villages is in 
progress. According to Section 135-B (i) of the land 
Revenue Code, the Record of Rights contains the following 
particulars: — 


(a) the names of all persons who are holders, occupants, 
owners or mortgagees of the land or assignees of the rent or 
revenue thereof : 
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(b) the nature and extent of the respective interests of 
such persons and the conditions or liabilities attached 
thereto ; 


(c) the rent or revenue, if any, payable by or to any of 
such persons ; 


(d) such other particulars as the State Government may 
prescribe under the rules made in this behalf. 


The State Government has now applied the law to all the 
tenancies also under section 135-B(2). Any acquisition of 
a right in land is to be reported to the village officers by the 
person acquiring it unless it is registered (Land Revenue 
Code 135-C). Failure to carry out this obligation is liable to 
fine by way of late fees (Section 135-E, Land Revenue Code). 


The Land Records department was created in 1884 when 
the Revision Survey and Settlement operations were nearing 
completion in the Uniom»areas. But in Kolhapur State, the 
original and revision survey settlement operations having been 
completed by the British Survey department under the 
Superintendent, Revenue Survey, Maratha States and the 
Survey Commissioner, the necessity of creating a separate 
department was not felt by the former State authorities till 
some of the talukas became ripe for second revision survey in 
1928 and the necessity of up-to-date maintenance of the Record 
of Rights arose. To undertake all these works in all aspects, 
the Kolhapur Government started their own Survey Depart- 
ment in 1928. The Department so started was known as 
Survey and Settlement. Office and the officer in charge of it for 
the Kolhapur State was designated as the Survey and Settle- 
ment Officer, Karvir Ilakha, and was a gazetted officer of the 
prant officer’s grade of the former State. He was directly 
under the control of the Sarsubha (Collector). After merger 
the staff working under the Survey and Settlement Officer was 
absorbed in the Land Records department on Ist August, 1949 
and thus commenced the working of the Land Records depart- 
ment in Kolhapur district. The functions and duties of the 
Survey and Settlement Office were the same as of the 
Land Records department. They are as under: — 


(2) to maintain all survey and classification and settlement 
records up-to-date by keeping very careful notes of all 
changes, and for this purpose to carry out field operations 
preliminary to incorporation of the changes in the survey 
records ; 


(ti) to collect and provide statistics necessary for the 
sound administration of all matters connected with land ; 


(iti) to help to reduce, simplify and cheapen litigation in 
revenue and civil courts by providing reliable survey and 
other records ; 
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(iv) to supervise the preparation and maintenance of Record 
of eb and of the periodical inspection of the boundary 
marks; 


(v) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations ; 


(vi) to organise and carry out village site and city surveys 
and arrange for their proper maintenance ; 


(vii) to undertake special surveys for private individuals 
or for public bodies (such as survey of inam villages, 
surveys in connection with railway, municipal and local 
boards, community projects, town planning schemes, exten- 
sion of village sites etc, and for the defence and other 
Government departments ; 


(viii) to maintain up-to-date all village maps and to 
reprint and arrange for their supply to various depart- 
ments for administrative purposes and for sale to the 
public ; 


(ix) to train the revenue officers in survey and settlement 
matters; and 


(x) to undertake the survey of pot hissas. 


In addition to the normal duties of the Department referred 
to in the foregoing para, this department is, at present 
(September, 1957) entrusted with the execution of three 
major schemes viz. schemes No, 74, 75 and 77-A, under the 
Five-Year Post-war Reconstruction Plan, 


The pre-merger situation and organisation is given above 
in detail. After merger, the District Inspector of Land Records, 
Kolhapur, is the principal officer in charge of the 
Land Records department in the district. He is a gazetted 
officer (of the Mamlatdar’s rank) appointed by the Settlement 
Commissioner and Director of Land Records and is directly 
subordinate to the Superintendent, Land Records, Poona 
Circle, in all technical matters. He is also a subordinate of the 
Collector of Kolhapur and has to carry out all administrative 
orders of the Collector of the district in the matter of survey 
and land records. 


His present subordinate staff after merger comprises of: — 

(a) clerk to District Inspector of Land Records ; 

-(b) one District Survey, ten Cadastral Surveyors ; 

(c) District Survey Office staff consisting of one headquarter 
assistant, record keeper, deputy record keeper, scrutiny 
clerk, record karkun, two utara karkuns (one permanent 
and one temporary). . 


(d) staff of four maintenance surveyors, one City Surveyor, 
clerk and two City Surveyor’s copying clerks under the City 
Survey Mahalkari. 

(a.o.p.) L-0 VE 768--46 
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(e) staff of 66 pot hissa surveyors under six Nimtandars 
and two clerks; 


(f) staff of 30 Circle Inspectors (including Circle Officers) 
working under the Collectors. 


The staff shown under (a), (b), (c) work directly under the 
District Inspector of Land Records and that under (d) under the 
City Survey” Mahalkari, a revenue officer in charge of City 
Survey Office at Kolhapur, and that at (e) under the special 
Superintendent of Land Records for pot hissa survey. The 
staff under (f) works under the control of the Collector. 


The main duties of the District Inspector of Land Records 
are :— 


(a) to supervise, and take a field test of the measurement, 
classification and pot hissa work done by the district, 
cadastral, maintenance and pot hissa surveyors ; 


(b) to exercise check over the proper and prompt disposal 
of all measurement and other work done by the survey 
staff and the district survey office establishment, by 
scrutinising their diaries and monthly statements (Mahewars) ; 


(c) to take a small test of the work of as many Circle 
Inspectors and village officers as possible with a view to seeing 
that they understand their duties in respect of (1) Record of 
Rights, (2) the tenancy and crop registers, and (3) the 
boundary marks, repairs work etc. During his village inspec- 
tions, the District Inspector sees that the Government waste 
lands are not being unauthorisedly used (his test is meant 
to be qualitative and not merely quantitative) ; 


(d) to be responsible for the maintenance of the theodolite 
stones in the village surveyed in the minor triangulation 
method and to arrange for their inspection and replacement 
where necessary ; 


(e) to compile the Huzur statistical (Agricultural) forms 
Nos. I, If and III with the clerical aid placed at his disposal 
by the Collector ; 


(f) to maintain the accounts and watch the recovery of 
city survey and pot hissa dues ; 


(g) to inspect the city survey offices every year, and to 
send the inspection memoranda (in triplicate) to the 
Superintendent of Land Records, who forwards one copy 
to the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, and one to the City Survey Officer through the 
Collector of the district, with his own remarks thereon ; 


(h) to arrange, in consultation with the Collector of the 
district concerned, for the training of the Junior Indian 
Administrative Service officers, the District Deputy Collectors, 
the candidates for the posts of Mamlatdars, and Circle 
Inspectors, clerks, talathis in survey and settlement matters ; 
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(1) to advise the Revenue Officers in the district in all 
technical matters concerned with the maintenance of the 
survey records and the Record of Rights (referring cases of 
doubt to the Superintendent, Land Records) ; 


(j) to see to the correctness and punctuality of the work 
done in the District Survey Office ; and 


(k) to inspect the work of repairs of boundary marks in 
at least one village in each circle, according to the fixed 
programme. 


The staff of district and cadastral surveyors deals with the 
routine measurement and classification work, whether done for 
Government (e.g., in land acquisition cases etc.) or on private 
applications, civil court partition decrees etc. In the case of 
private work, the prescribed measurement fees, on the fixed 
fees system, are recovered from the parties in advance. The 
District Surveyor deals with such measurement and classifica- 
tion cases as cannot be ordinarily entrusted to the cadastral 
surveyors on account of their complicated nature, size, 
importance or urgency. During rains the district and cadastral 
surveyors assist the Head Quarter Assistant in such 
work as clearing of arrears of correction work of survey records 
in measurement and classification cases, etc. 


The district survey office is in charge of the Head Quarter 
Assistant who acts under the orders of the District Inspector 
of Land Records. The Head Quarter Assistant and his staff 
are responsible for keeping the survey records up-to-date and 
in proper order. He deals with all correspondence connected 
with records (under the signature of the District Inspector of 
Land Records). In urgent circumstances, the Head Quarter 
Assistant disposes of the references under his own signature 
in the absence of the District Inspector of Land Records, 
informing the latter of the action taken by him. He recovers 
and accounts for the fees received for private measurement 
work, according to the prescribed procedure. He also issues 
certified extracts from the survey records and supplies printed 
maps to the applicants on payments of prescribed charges. The 
district survey office also issues the measurement cases to the 
surveyors for measurement and keeps a watch over their 
prompt and proper disposal, scrutinizes the survey work in 
the office and takes action to get all changes effected in the 
survey records. In this connection necessary kamjasti patraks 
(with their abstracts) signed by the District Inspector of Land 
Records and countersigned by the Superintendent of Land 
Records and akarphod patraks signed by the District Inspector 
of Land Records, are sent to the revenue authorities for the 
correction of the village and taluka records and maps. 

(4.0.2.) L-c VE 768—46a 
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The Maintenance Surveyor staff is responsible for the main- 
tenance of the city surveys and the records including the 
Record of Rights and maps connected therewith and assist the 
revenue administration of the city surveyed areas. They 
therefore, work under the immediate control of the revenue 
officers in charge of the city survey, but the technical and 
administrative control of the staff lies with the District 
Inspector of Land Records and the Superintendent of Land 
Records. Such survey has been introduced in the Kolhapur city 


during the former State regime originally in 1884 and revised 
in 1939: 


The city surveys at Ichalkaranji, Wadgaon Bavada, Jaisingpur, 
Panhala and Gadhinglaj though originally surveyed during the 
former State regime are not under regular maintenance, mainly 
due to incompleteness in them as compared with city surveys 
in Union areas. The work has, therefore, been completed after 
merger under the provisions of.the Land Revenue Code, 
Section 131, and in the City Survey Manual. 


The cost of maintenance of the city survey, is, as usual, 
borne by Government. in the case of city survey at Kolhapur 
and the same procedure is to be followed in the remaining city 
surveys as soon as they come under regular maintenance. 


There are no village sites surveyed so far, in the Kolhapur 
district or any proposals in progress in this connection. 


The pot hissa surveyor staff started its working in Kolhapur 
State on 15th November, 1928. 


The pot hissa surveyor staff does the measurement work of 
the sub-divisions of the Survey Numbers for keeping the 
Record of Rights up-to-date...Out of the 977 villages of the 
district, the original pot hissa survey work has been completed 
in 805 villages and it is in progress in the remaining 172 villages 
spread up in 3 talukas. 

The measurement of new sub-divisions, is, therefore, not 


carried on except in the case of villages taken up for consolida- 
tion schemes. 


During the rains, the staff reforms the task of working out 
hissawar assessment (akarphod patraks) and preparation of 
duplicate sketches etc. for the use of the village officers. The 
cost of the pot-hissa survey operations is recovered from the 
land-holders under Section 135-G (b), Land Revenue Code. 


The staff of Circle Inspector is primarily meant to assist the 
revenue officers in the up-to-date maintenance of the village 
records and land records kept at the village and to assist the 
revenue administration, and are, therefore, under the control 
of the Collector. They supervise the work of village officers, 
and their technical work of the maintenance of the land 
records at the village is supervised by the District. Inspector of 
Land Records. Therefore, their diaries pass through the District 
Inspector of Land Records. 
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In addition to the normal duties of the department referred 
to in the foregoing paragraphs, the Land Records Department 
is, at present, (September, 1957) entrusted with the execution 


of the following three post-war reconstruction schemes. 
Scheme No, Description. 
74 .. Consolidation of holdings under the Bombay 


Prevention of Fragmentation and Consoli- 
dation of Holdings Act, 1947. 


15 .. Survey of inam villages in the State for the 
introduction of Record of Rights. 
T7-A ... Settlement of unsettled inam villages. 


Though these schemes are for the premerger areas of the 
State, they are made applicable to the Kolhapur district even 
after its merger in the former Bombay State. 


THe SALES Tax DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Sates Tax has now become the most important source 
of revenue to the State, as it contributes to the exchequer more 
than any other head of revenue, and in 1953-54 it yielded 
15 crores of rupees and formed 28:45 per cent. of the tax revenue 
of the State. 


A general sales tax was first introduced in 1946 by.a Governor’s 
Act, which in the course of time underwent various amend- 
ments by the legislature. The Act that now governs the levy 
of sales tax is the Bombay Sales Tax Act (III of 1953) as 
amended by the Bombay Sales Tax Laws (Amendment) Act, 
1957 (XVI of 1957). 


Under section 5 of the Act dealers whose turnover either of 
all sales or of all purchases in a year exceeds Rs. 25,000 are 
liable to pay the tax. Dealers who import goods from outside 
the State of Bombay and dealers who manufacture or process 
any goods have to pay the tax if their turnover of sales or of 
purchases exceeds Rs. 10,000 a year, provided the value of the 
goods imported, or manufactured or processed, respectively, 
exceeds Rs. 2,500. 


The system of tax as embodied in the Act is briefly as 
follows: — 


There are three classes of tax, a “sales tax,” a “general 
sales tax,” and a “purchase tax.” The “purchase tax” is, 
however, not a separate tax and is only intended” to seal off 
a loophole for evasion of either of the other two taxes. In 
effect, therefore, there is only a two point tax system, namely, 
a tax generally levied at the first stage of sale (sales tax) and 
a tax levied generally at the last stage of sale (general sales 
tax). 
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A dealer registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, 
who is not/liable to pay tax under Section 5 of the Bombay 
Sales Tax Act, 1953 is nevertheless liable to pay tax under 
Section 5A of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953 on his sales of 
any goods in respect of the purchase of which he has furnished 
a declaration under sub-section (4) of Section 8 of the Central 
Sales Tax Act, 1956 or on the sales of any goods in the manu- 
facture of which such goods have been used. 


No tax is levied on goods specified in Schedule A, containing 


42 entries. These entries contain: — 


(i) goods required mostly by agriculturists for cultivation, 
e.g., agricultural implements worked or operated exclusively 
by human or animal agency of the following kinds: chaff- 
cutters, clod crushers, harrows, iron and leather mhots, iron 
ploughs and plough points, pick-axes, rahats, shovels, sickles, 
spades and wooden seed drills (entry 1); cattle, sheep and 
goats (5); cattlefeeds including fodder and other concentrates 
but excluding cotton seed (6); fertilizers (17); and 
manures including.oil cakes (32) ; 


(ii) necessaries’ of the poorer sections of the community, 
e.g., betel leaves (2); bread (3); butter-milk and curds (4); 
cereals and pulses in all forms (7)*; chillies, chily powder, 
tamarind and turmeric, whole or powdered (9)*; eggs (15); 
firewood and charcoal (18); fish (19)*; flour including atta, 
maida, suji and bran (20)*; flowers (21); food and non- 
alcoholic drinks consumed at a hotel, restaurant, refresh- 
ment room, eating house or other place where such food and 
drinks are served (except when the cost of food and drinks 
consumed at one time by one person exceeds one rupee) (22); 
fresh fruits (23); fresh vegetables and edible tubers (24) ; 
Ghongadis, Kambalis or Kambals woven on handlooms 
exclusively out of hand spun woollen yarn and sold _ at 
a rate not exceeding Rs, 12 each; glass bangles sold at a rate 
not exceeding two annas each (24-A); Ghongadis, Kambalis 
or Kambals woven on handlooms exclusively out of hand 
spun woollen yarn and sold at a rate not exceeding Rs. 12 
each (25); gur (26); kerosene (28); kum-kum (30); 
Mangalsutra with a black glass beads sold ata rate not 
exceeding Rs, 5 each (31); meat (33)*; milk, whole or 
separated (34); salt (37); slates and slate pencils ; chalk sticks 
and crayons; foot-rules, exercise and drawing books and 
lead pencils ; and mathematical and drawing instrument boxes 
used by. primary and secondary schoo] students (38); text- 
books, books for supplementary reading and school atlases 
sanctioned by the State Government, Director of Education 
for the State of Bombay, the Educational Inspectors of 
Divisions or Secondary School Certificate Examination Board 
of approved by the Bombay Municipal Schools Committee 
(41) ; and water, other than aerated and mineral waters (42) ; 


ue 


* Except when sold in sealed containers. 
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(iii) implements or raw materials of cottage industries and CHAPTER 15. 

products of cottage industries, e,g., charkha and other imple- nivance nd 
ments used in the production of handspun yarn or handwoven “inane. 
cloth as may be specified by the State Government by SarusTax. 
notification in the Official Gazette (8); cloth woven in hand- 
looms sold at a rate not exceeding Rs. 2 per yard (10); clothes 
and other articles of Khaddar (11)*; cotton yarn and cotton 
thread (13);. edible oils manufactured in ghanis by human 
or animal agency (14); handmade paper (27)*; khaddar (29)*; 
Palm products—(1) When sold by a producer recognised 
for this purpose by the Collector of Sales Tax, Maharashtra, on 
the recommendation of All India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board, set-up under Government of India, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industries. (2) When sold by other dealer 
where such products have been purchased from a producer 
recognised by the Collector of Sales Tax in this behalf; 


(iv) sources of power, e.g., coal gas (when sold by a gas 
supply company to a local authority for consumption by such 
‘local authority for the purpose-of..street lighting) (12); 
electrical energy (16); motor spirit. (as defined) (35); 

(v) periodical] journals published at intervals not exceeding 
one month (36) ; 


(vi) stamp paper sold by vendors duly authorised under 
the provision of the Indian Stamp Act, 1899 (39); and 
(vii) Sugar-cane (40). 
Schedule B lists 79 specific entries and entry 80 “all goods 
other than those specified from, time to time in Schedule A 
and in the proceeding entries.” The first 8 of these entries 
composed of certain raw materials of industry, viz. raw 
cotton (whether ginned or unginned) including cotton waste 
(1); cotton seeds (2); artificial silk yarn (3); hides and skins 
(4); oil-seeds (5); raw silk and silk yarn (6); raw wool, wool 
tops and woollen yarn (other than knitting yarn) (7); and 
staple fibre and staple fibre yarn (8); and entries 9 to 18, which 
specify those goods out of the goods declared essential by 
Parliament [under the Essential Goods (Declaration and Regu- 
lation of Tax on Sales or Purchase) Act, 1952] which are not 
specified in Schedule A to the Act, are subject only to the 
general sales tax and not to the sales tax. On the other hand, 
entries 19 to 22, viz. betel nuts (19); text-books and periodical 
journals except such text-books and journals as are declared 
tax-free under entries 36 and 41 of Schedule A, and other than 
account books, diaries, calendars, and books containing space 
exceeding eight pages for being written up (not being exercise 
books) (20); coal (21); and safety matches (excluding matches 
used as fire-works) (22); are subject only to the sales tax and 
not to the general sales tax. 


The rate of the general sales tax is only one-fourth per cent., 
_in the case of bullion and specie (23), and one per cent. in the 


* When sold by dealers recognized for the purpose by the Collector of Sales Tax. 
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case of entries 1 and 2, i.e., raw cotton and cotton seeds, and 
only three pies in the rupee in the case of entries 3 to 8 and 
entry 24 [articles made of gold and silver (of fineness not less 
than 75 per cent.) not containing any precious stones, synthetic 
or artificial precious stones, or pearls, real, artificial or 
cultured]. In all other cases it is six pies in the rupee. 

The sales tax, however, is graded from one-fourth per cent. 
in the case of bullion and specie (23) and articles made of gold 
and silver, etc. (24) to three pies in the rupee in the case of 
entries 19 to 22 and entry 80. On several items, which may 
be said to form middle-class requirements, the rate is six pies 
in the rupee and on several other entries, which may be classed 
as “luxuries” it is twelve pies in the rupee. -~A sales tax of 
fifteen pies in the rupee is imposed on goods mentioned in 
entry 79 [textile fabrics of any kind including saries, dhotis, 
sheets, chaddars, blankets and other similar articles (except 
(i) cloth woven on handlooms, (ii) coarse and medium cotton 
cloth woven in mills or on powerlooms, and (iii) tracing cloth) 
sold at a rate not less than, Rs. 3 per yard]. 


Certain articles like photographic and other cameras and 
enlargers, lenses, paper, films and plates required for use 
therewith, X-ray apparatus and equipment and lifts whether 
operated by electricity or Hydrolic power, have been added to 
the list of luxury goods and made subject to Sales Tax at the 
rate of 12 pies in the rupee. 

The scheme of the Act is such that the taxes leviable under 
it do not offend against Article 286 of the Constitution, which 
makes inter-State trade free, or hamper exports from the 


State to markets outside India. Suitable provisions have been 


made both in the Act.and in the Rule framed under it to 
ensure that neither the sales tax nor the general tax has to 
be paid more than once on the same article even when it is 
manufactured or processed. Wholesale dealers, intermediaries 
between wholesalers and retailers, or commission agents will 
not generally pay any of these taxes and in cases where they 
have to pay, provision exists for arranging refund of these taxes 
to them. In cases where dealers carry on processing or manu- 
facture of goods for sale, it has been provided in the Rules 
that the sales tax paid on the purchase of goods used as raw 
materials, processing materials, fuel, lubricants, containers or 
packing materials shall be set off from the sales tax pyable 
on the sale of the manufactured or processed goods. 

For the purpose of the administration of the Sales Tax Act 
in the Kolhapur District, two Sales Tax Officers have been 
appointed for the Kolhapur District. They have under them 
8 Sales Tax Inspectors. The headquarter of these Inspectors 
is at Kolhapur. 

The Sales Tax Officers exercise the powers delegated to them 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act and Rules for the general 
administration of the Act in their charge. They register and 
grant licences to the dealers who are liable for registration and 
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who are entitled to hold a licence under the provisions of the 
Act and are invested with powers to assess them. They receive 
periodical returns from the dealers who are registered showing 
the turnover during the period and the tax payable by them, 
and they verify the returns, pass orders of assessment and take 
steps for the recovery of the tax assessed. They also detect 
cases of evasion of tax and report them to the Collector of 
Sales Tax for necessary orders. They are primarily responsible 
for the general administration of the office. 


The Additional Collector is, under the Bombay Sales 
Tax Act, an authority equivalent to the Collector of Sales 
Tax and appeals against the orders of Additional Collectors 
and Collector: of Sales Tax would lie before the Sales 
Tax Tribunal. There is also provision for suo motu revision 
of orders passed by the Sales Tax Officers. The Assistant 
Collector of Sales Tax, can of his own motion revise any 
order passed by any Sales Tax Officer under his jurisdiction. 
Similarly the Additional Collector of Sales Tax or Collector 
of Sales Tax, as the case may be, can revise any order passed 
by the Assistant Collector of Sales Tax or Sales Tax Officer. 


The officer next above the Sales Tax Officer, Kolhapur, is 
the Assistant Collector of Sales Tax of the Central Division, 
Range Il, who has his headquarters at Poona. The Sales Tax 
Officer seeks clarification and advice from the Assistant Collector 
in certain matters relating to the administration of the Act. 
He has also to submit to the Assistant Collector all cases which 
he is not competent to deal with. Appeals lie from the orders 
of the Sales Tax Officer to the Assistant Collector, from the 
Assistant Collector to the Collector of Sales Tax, and from 
the Collector to the Sales Tax Tribunal. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE SALES TAx RECEIPTS AND 
COLLECTION CHARGES IN RESPECT OF KOLHAPUR 





District, 
a Paget 

: li 

Year. ollected, | ‘Charges, «| chatEes to 

collected. 
1949-50, | 8,68,674 17,858 2-09 
1950-51, ..{  18,60,146 28,749 1-54 
1951-82, .| 18,68,980 | 20,776 | 1-60 
1952-53, ..| 15,6770 | 80,266 9-88 
1983-54 | 14,35,943 | 40,381 | 2-80 
1954-55, | 20,69,627 | 30,081 | 1:90 
1986-56, Lf 24,18,000 | 40,708 | 1-68 
1956-57. | 26,50,502 | 48,653 1-82 
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CHAPTER 15. Tue REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 
Revenue and = ='Tue Inpian RecistraTion Acr wag enacted to prevent execu- 
Raaisrration. tion of fraudulent and forged documents and thus save the 
sas aS of illiterate public from possible exploitation by unscrupulous 
" sawakars and greedy landlords. Accordingly, the Act has 
mainly provided for compulsory registration of all documents 
affecting immovable property of the value exceeding Rs. 100. 
Other documents affecting immovable property of a value below 
Rs, 100 (and their number is generally limited) and documents 
of adoptions and wills have been made optionally registrable 
thereunder. As a rule, fees are levied for registration, but 
as an encouragement to the co-operative movement, the State 
Government have exempted from payment of fees, documents 
relating to co-operative credit societies, land mortgage banks, 
urban banks (upto the value of Rs. 2,000) and housing societies 
(upto the value of Rs. 5,000). Similarly, awards under the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act (XVIII of 1947) are 
also registered free. Marriages under the Parsi Marriages and 
Divorces Act (III of 1936), Bombay Registration of Marriages 
Act, 1953 (Act V of 1954) and.the Special Marriage Act, 1954 
(Act XLIII of 1955) are also registered. 


Rogistration Kolhapur, a merged State district, first adopted the Indian 
Offices Pre and Registration Act in 1875. Till the merger, the Registration 
i ad Department was a part of the Revenue Department, a senior 
clerk of the department being appointed as a Sub-Registrar of 
each taluka and the two Prant Officers being ex-officio District 
Registrars. The Sarsubha used to be the Inspector General of 
Registration. After the merger, the entire registration 
administration was brought on the lines obtaining in the other 
districts of the State.’ ‘Accordingly, the sub-districts were 
reorganised. At present there are eight registration offices 
located respectively at Karvir, Gadhinglaj, Radhanagari, 
Panhala, Kagal, Shirol, Hatkanangle and Chandgad. Each 
office is manned by a Sub-Registrar. The Sub-Registrars at 
Gadhinglaj and Radhanagari have also to pay periodical visits 
to Ajra and Gargoti respectively for the convenience of the 
public of these talukas. The Sub-Registrar, Karvir, in addition 
to the work of registration of documents helps the District 

Registrar in the registration administration of the district. 


District The Collector of Kolhapur District is ex-officio District 
ReotstRaR- Registrar. The District Registrar exercises supervision over 
the entire registration staff of the district. Though the Sub- 
Registrars are appointed by the Inspector General of Registra- 
tion, the District Registrar is empowered to make temporary 
appointments of Sub-Registrars in local vacancies. He is mainly 
the appointing authority of Sub-Registry karkuns and peons in 
the district. The. District Registrar carries out the instructions 
of the. Inspector General of Registration in all departmental 
matters and keeps him fully informed about the registration 
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system and its efficient working. The District Registrar attends 
to the needs and difficulties of the Sub-Registrars in their day 
to day work with the help of the Sub-Registrar at the head- 
quarters. He visits each Sub-Registry Office at the time of 
taluka office inspection and routine matters of the office are 
inspected by him with the help of the Collector’s revenue 
branch which is on tour with him. The District Registrar -is 
empowered to register any document from the district 
(section 30) and he also receives sealed covers containing wills 
for deposit in his safe (section 42). He hears appeals and 
applications under section 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration 
Act against the refusal orders passed by Sub-Registrars under 
him. Under sections 25 and 34, he is empowered to condone 
delays in presentation of documents and appearance of execu- 
tants provided the delay does not exceed four months, and to 
direct the documents concerned to be registered on payment 
of a fine not exceeding ten times the proper registration fee. 
Similarly, he sanctions refunds in surcharges. The District 
Registrar is thus the executive officer under the Indian Registra- 
tion Act, the Inspector General of Registration being mainly 
concerned with general supervision of the department, 


The Sub-Registrar is immediately subordinate to the District 
Registrar. The Sub-Registrar’s chief function is to register 
documents presented for registration. Before accepting a docu- 
ment for registration he has to satisfy himself that stamps of 
the value prescribed under the Stamps Act are affixed to it and 
also levy the necessary registration fee, He keeps an authenti- 
cated record of each such document and intimates all changes 
under the registered deeds to the Mamlatdar or the City 
Survey Officer according as the property is agricultural or city 
surveyed. The registration records are considered as valuable 
public records and are to be preserved permanently. They are 
open to inspection by the public on payment of fees, and 
certified copies thereof can be granted to parties on payment of 
fees, The Sub-Registrar is also assigned certain ex-officio duties. 
He is a Parsi Marriage Registrar and also a Registrar of 
Marriages under the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 
1953. The extent of this extra work is, however, limited. The 
Sub-Registrar of Kolhapur is in addition empowered to 
solemnize marriages under the Special Marriages Act, 1954. 
In certain cases Sub-Registrars are also Notaries Public under 
the Negotiable Instruments Act. The Sub-Registrar, Karvir, is 
a Notary Public for Kolhapur district. 


The District of Kolhapur is in charge of the Inspector of 
Registration, Satara Division, Satara, for inspection work. His 
jurisdiction comprises of North Satara, South Satara, Kolhapur 
and Ratnagiri distiicts. He is subordinate to the District 
Registrar and the Inspector General of Registration and has no 
administrative functions. His duty is mainly confined to the 
inspection of the technical work of the registration offices 
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including the Central Record Room at the headquarters and the 
record rooms of the taluka sub-registrars, so that those records 
which are in danger of being destroyed may be recopied and 
authenticated according to law. He also examines the various 
books, registers, indexes, accounts and other records in the 
sub-registries once a year and sends one copy of his inspection 
memo to the District Registrar and another to the Inspector 
General of Registration simultaneously forwarding a copy to 
the. Sub-Registrar concerned. The Inspector General of 
Registration on receiving such memo, directs the Sub-Registrar 
concerned through the District Registrar to carry out such of 
the instructions proposed by the Inspector of Registration as 
are approved by him (ie. the Inspector General). 


The average annual income of the Kolhapur Registration 
District is Rs. 95,977 and the average annual expenditure 
Rs. 41,983 (based on the figures for the triennum 1953-55), 
Seven of the eight offices in the district are working under the 
manuscript system. Only in Karvir Sub-Registry Office the 
copying of documents is done by means of photography. During 
1956 in all 11,788 documents were registered in the district ; 
composed of 11,335 documents falling under compulsory 
registration and of the aggregate value of Rs. 1,89,03,789 ; 
188 documents falling under optional registration and of the 
aggregate value of Rs. 2,24,539; 228 documents affecting 
moveable property and of the aggregate value of Rs. 21,230; and 
87 wills. 1443 memoranda of marriages were registered under 
the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act (V of 1954) and 
2 marriages were solemnised under the Special Marriages 
Act, 1954. 


Tus Stamps DEPARTMENT. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT or Stamps, Bombay is the authority who 
controls the supply and sale of State Stamps in the State, while 
in the Kolhapur district the Collector of Kolhapur as the 
administrative head, holds general charge of the Stamp Depart- 
ment. There is no officer in the district specially in charge of 
stamps. The work is done by the Stamps Head Karkun under 
the supervision of the Treasury Officer, Kolhapur, who is 
a gazetted Officer. The Treasury Officer has charge of the Local 
Depot at Kolhapur and is responsible for the maintenance of the 
stock of stamps, their distribution to branch depots: and their 
sale to the public. He is empowered to grant refund of the 
value of unused, spoilt and obsolete stamps presented to him 
within the prescribed period. A branch depot is located at 
every taluka or mahal headquarter and it is in charge of the 
Sub-Treasury Officer, ic, the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari. The 
Sub-Treasury Officers are also empowered to grant refund of 
stamps to a limited extent. 
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To suit public convenience, stamps are sold not only at the CHAPTER 15. 
local depot and the branch depots, but also at various other a 
centres by vendors authorised by Government. There are ee 
27 licensed stamp vendors in the district. Besides, the Stamps Stampa 
Head Karkun and the Nazir in the District Court, Kolhapur, "s#nisation. 
have been appointed to work as ex-officio stamp vendors. 

Moreover, the Mamlatdars and Circle Officers, while on tour, are 
authorised to sell the villagers stamps of various denominations 
required by them, 


The following table gives the total incomes realised from 
Stamps Duty in the Kolhapur district during the year 1949-50, 
1950-51 and 1951-52 and the amounts paid to licensed stamp 
vendors during those years: — 


—— 




















a From 
1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52, | , Som 
Rs, Rs, Rs, 

Total income realised from | 
Stamp Duty :— 
J udicial Stamps ..(  2,67,900 3,14,290 3,44,968 
Non-Judioial Stamps wf 1,90,112 2,77,048 3,24,642 

Discount paid to Stam ( 
Vendors :— - i 
Judicial Stamps vl e188 1,797 2,080 
Non. Judicial Stamps 2 ae 5,723 6,773 


THe Motor VenIcLes DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Motor VEHICLES DEPARTMENT deals with the administration Moron Ventouzs. 
of the Motor Vehicles Tax and the Motor Vehicles 
(Amendment) Act (XV of 1956), and the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act (LXV of 1958), Under the first Act 
all motor vehicles have to be registered; all drivers have 
to take out a licence, which is given only on their passing 
a prescribed test of competence; the hours of work of drivers 
of transport vehicles are restricted; and third party insurance 
of all vehicles plying in public places has to be affected. It 
gives power to the State Governments to subject vehicles to 
strict mechanical tests and to control the number of vehicles to 
be licensed for public hire, specifying their routes and also the 
freight rates. Fees are leviable for registration and issue of 
licences and permits. 


There is a State Transport Authority for each State and 
Regional Transport Authorities have been set up for convenient 
regions of a State. The State Transport Authority co-ordinates 
the activities of the regional] transport authorities. 
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The Regional Transport Authority controls the motor trans- 
port in the region and deals with the issue of permits to 
different categories of transport vehicles according tq the 
policy laid down by the State Transport Authority and the 
State Government from time to time. It also performs such 
duties as grant of authorisations to drive public service vehicles 
and conductors’ licences, taking departmental action against 
those permit-holders who contravene any condition of the 
permit, etc., and prescribing policy in certain important matters 
relating to motor transport in the region. 


The Regional Transport Authority for Poona Region with 
head-quarters at Poona, has jurisdiction over the Kolhapur 
district and also over the districts of Poona, North Satara, South 
Satara, Sholapur and Ahmednagar. It consists of four official 
and six non-cfficial members nominated by Government under 
sub-section (1) of section 44 of the Motor Vehicles Act. 


The Regional Transport Officer functions as the Secretary and 
Executive Officer of the authority. In his capacity as Regional 
Transport Officer he isthe authority for licensing drivers and 
registering vehicles and also for prosecuting in cases of 
offences committed under the Motor Vehicles Act. Acting 
under the authority of the Regional Transport Authority, he is 
responsible for all the duties connected with the issue and 
counter-signature of authorisations to drive public service 
vehicles and conductors’ licences and with the grant, revocation, 
suspension and cancellation of permits for public carriers, 
private carriers, stage carriages and taxi cabs. 


One Assistant Regional Transport Officer and one Supervisor 
assist the Regional] Transport Officer at headquarters. Nine 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors look after the work of registration, 
inspection of motor vehicles, testing of motor drivers and 
conductors, checking of motor vehicles and detecting offences 
under the Motor Vehicles Act. They are assisted by four 
Assistant Motor Vehicle Inspectors in these duties, One Motor 
Vehicles Prosecutor looks after the prosecution work and 
conducts cases launched in courts of law. He also assists the 
Regional Transport Officer by giving legal opinion whenever 
need arises. 


This Department has liaison with the Police Department. 
The Police Department carries out periodical checks of motor 
vehicles and detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It 
also attends to references from the Motor Vehicles Department 
regarding verification of character of applicants for public 
service vehicle authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi cab 
permits, etc. It also helps in the verification of non-use of 
vehicles and recoveries of arrears of taxes and in specifying 
particular places for bus stops, etc. 


The District Magistrate comes into relation with this depart- 
ment in connection with imposition of restrictions on road trans- 
port, fixation of speed limits, and location of motor stands. 
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Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied 
on all motor vehicles, except those designed and used solely for 
carrying out agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. 
The taxes are based on the types of vehicles (e.g., motor cycles, 
tricycles, goods vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.), and their laden 
or unladen weight. The Act has removed all municipal and State 
tolls on motor vehicles. The Rules made under this Act lay 
down that when a vehicle is to be registered within the State, 
the registering authority (ie. the Regional Transport Officer) 
shall verify the particulars furnished in the application for 
registration (e.g. the make of the vehicle, its capacity, etc.), and 
determine the rate of the tax for which the vehicle is liable. 
Every registered owner who wants to use or keep for use any 
vehicle in the State has to pay the tax determined, stating 
the limits within which he intends to use the vehicles, ie. 
whether only within the limits of a particular municipality or 
cantonment or throughout the State. A token for the payment 
of the tax will be issued by the registering authority and this 
has to be attached to and carried on the vehicle at all times 
when the vehicle is in use in a public place.. A fresh declara- 
tion has to be made annually, or every time the tax has to 
be paid (i.e. quarterly, half-yearly or annually). The registering 
authority before issuing the token in respect of the payment of 
the tax has to satisfy itself that every declaration is complete 
in all respects and the proper amount of tax has been paid. 


It may be mentioned here that with a view to facilitating the 
convenience of the motoring public and for the purposes of 
smooth administration of Motor Vehicles Department an office 
of the Assistant Regional Transport Officer has been established 
at Kolhapur with effect from lst June 1957 with one Assistant 
Regional Transport Officer, two Motor Vehicles Inspectors and 
two Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspectors, 
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CHAPTER 16—DEVELOPMENTAL DEPARTMENTS. 
THe AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


THe Director oF AGRICULTURE IS THE Heap OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, who is assisted by two Joint Directors, 
four Deputy Directors, at headquarters, each in charge of 
(1) research and education, (2) intensive cultivation, 
(3) agricultural extension, and (4) agricultural engineering and 
soil conservation. One Deputy Director of Agriculture for 
crop research, with his headquarters at Poona for the whole 
State, working under the Director of Agriculture, concerns 
himself with the technical side of crop research in the State. 
The Divisional Deputy Directors are in charge of extension 
work in their respective divisions and the District Agricultural 
Officers of the respective districts are in turn responsible for 
all extension work in their districts. 


The work carried out by the Department of Agriculture in 
the Kolhapur district may be grouped under the following 
items: — 

(a) Agricultural Extension and demonstrations. 

(b) Agricultural Engineering including Mechanical Cultiva- 
tion and Soil Conservation. 

(c} Anima] and Poultry Husbandry. 

(d) Agricultural Research and Education. 


Agricultural Extension and. Demonstrations—The officer 
in-charge of extension work in the district is the District 
Agricultural Officer, who is responsible to the Divisional 
Deputy Directors. The District Agricultural Officer is assisted 
by one Assistant District Agricultural Officer at his headquarters 
and two Agricultural Officers—one for the North Division and 
the other for the South Division of the district. Six of the 
nine talukas and two of the three mahals of the district are 
divided into 29 circles, each taluka or mahal having three 
or four circles and there is one Agricultural Assistant in-charge 
of each circle. In the remaining three talukas and one mahal, 
independent National Extension Service Blocks having been 
formed, the department’s Agricultural Assistants have been 
withdrawn and work at village level is being looked after by 
Gramsevaks who are trained in agriculture, and by Agricultural 
Officers attached to each Block at the Block Level. 

(a.c.p.) L-o Vi 768-47 
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CHAPTER 16. The District Agricultural Officer is responsible for all extension 


Developmental work in the district. The following are the important extension 
Departments. activities of the district :— 
AGRICULTURE. 


Agricultural (1) Execution of all “Grow More Food” schemes, 
Extension and 


Demonstration. (2) Establishment of agricultura] demonstration centres on 
cultivators fields and holding field demonstrations in respect 
of various improvements. 


(3) Extension of intensive cultivation of paddy by the 
Japanese method and organisation of demonstration plots. 


(4) Organisation of demonstration plots showing various 
cultural, manurial and other improvements. 


(5) Organisation of agricultural and cattle shows in the 
district. 


(6) Organisation of crop protection services. 


(7) To help and guide all National Extension Service Blocks 
in planning of agricultural extension programme in their 
respective blocks. 


(8) Organisation of crop competitions of various crops to 
encourage the cultivators to maximise their production 
per acre. 


(9) Supervision of crop-cutting experiments. 
(10) Extension of sugarcane development scheme. 


(11) Organisation of special weeks such as Vana Mahotsava 
Saptah, Gram Sudhar Saptah, Fertilizers Week, and Crop 
Competition Fortnight. 


(12) Extension of horticultural, vegetable and kitchen 
gardening. 


Each circle of a taluka or mahal has a depot wherein improved 
seeds, insecticides and fungicides are stocked for sale to needy 
cultivators. Dust guns, spray pumps and improved implements 
are also stocked for the use of cultivators on nominal] hire 
charges. Agricultural extension work is carried on in each 
circle by the Agricultural Assistant, who is supervised by the 
Agricultural Officer of the division concerned. 


The distribution of fertilizers is done through co-operative 
bodies and individual ‘traders. 


Mechanical Mechanical Cultivation.—There is one Bulldozing Unit, with 
Cultivation. four bulldozers, in charge of a Foreman Supervisor who works 
under the control of the Mechanical Cultivation Engineer to 
Government. The bulldozing programme, however, is chalked 
out by the District Agricultural Officer, and the work is 
undertaken according to that programme. Bulldozers are sent 
wherever there is concentration of work in a compact block, 
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the minimum required being at least 70 hours of work for CHAPTER 16. 
each bulldozer in the first instance. All charges for bulldozing 5, sinpadantal 
are required to be credited in advance to the District Agricultural Departments. 
Officer, and on receipt of advances necessary job orders are Aczicurtuze. 
issued to the Foreman Supervisor for executing the work. The  (feehanical 


charges for bulldozing work are as under :— 


40 H.P. ... Rs. 25 per hour. 
80 H.P. ., Rs. 40 per hour. 


Soil Conservation—The Sub-Divisional Soil’ Conservation Soil Conservation. 
Officer, Miraj, is in-charge of soil conservation work in Kolhapur 
district. Soil conservation work has been started in a few 
villages of the eastern portion of the district. Bulldozers 
are also utilised for soil conservation work wherever necessary. 


The soil conservation works are executed by the soil 
conservation staff after obtaining the written consent of 
67 per cent. of the land owners of the villages for which soil 
conservation schemes are approved by the Land Improvement 
Board of the district. The total.cost ofthe work is met by 
Government in the first instance, and 50 per cent, of the cost of 
the work or Rs. 10 per acre, whichever is less, is considered 
as subsidy from Government and the remaining amount is 
recovered from the land owners concerned in 15 equal annual 
instalments (free of interest) commencing one year after the 
date of completion. 


Boring Machines.—The two boring machines belonging to the Boring. 
Agricultural Department are handed over to the District Local 
Board for execution of boring work in the district. 


Water-finding Machine—One water-finding machine has Water-finding. 
been allotted to this district. The charges for the water-finding 
machine are Rs. 10 for agricultural purposes and Rs. 20 for 
non-agricultural purposes. 


Animal Husbandry.—Live-stock (Cattle) improvement work is Animal 

undertaken in the district by the District Agricultural Officer Huspancty, 
under the guidance of the Live-stock Expert to Government. 
Premium bulls and premium cows are located in the villages 
for improvement of cattle by the grading system. For this 
purpose intensive cattle improvement zones are selected and 
improvement work is undertaken in these areas. Pure breed 
animals are tattooed and registered in the herd-stock. 


The Khillar breed of cattle is very popular in this district, 
especially in the eastern and central parts. In the western 
part, which is rather hilly and has heavy rainfall, the Dangi 
breed is recommended. 


Artificial insemination work has been undertaken by the 
Animal Husbandry Department at Kolhapur very recently and 
it is getting popular. 

(ace. L-c VE 768—47a 
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Poultry Development.—Poultry development work is under- 
taken in the district under the guidance of the Poultry 
Development Officer, Poona. Improved birds and hatching 
eggs are supplied to deserving poultry keepers at concessional 
rates. There is also a poultry farm at Kolhapur and it is to 
be developed into a technical institution for training students 
in poultry husbandry. The farm is now only engaged in 
maintaining different birds and supply of pure birds and hatching 
eggs to cultivators.’ 


Research and. Education—Agricultural research is done in 
this district mainly on paddy and sugarcane crops, which are 
the main crops of the district. 


The Agricultural Research Station (Sugarcane) in the district 
is in charge of an Agricultural Officer who is working under 
the Sugarcane Specialist, Padegaon, and is located at 
Rajputwadi—four miles from Kolhapur on the Kolhapur- 
Ratnagiri Road. This is a sub-station under the Sugarcane 
Specialist, Padegaon, started in the year, 1950, to carry out 
research on manurial and cultural practices of sugarcane and 
to help in increasing the yield. The area of the farm is 21 acres 
and is taken on lease from the Kolhapur Sugar Mills. The 
present area of the farm is very small and it is, therefore, difficult 
to carry out experiments on a large scale, 


One permanent Sugareane Research Station with laboratory 
facilities has been sanctioned, for Kolhapur in the Second 
Five-Year Plan and it is to be placed in charge of a Class II 
Officer. The work of acquiring land on the Kolhapur-Poona 
road for this Research Station has been taken up with the 
Revenue department. 


At present Co. 419 is popularly grown in the district on more 
than 95 per cent. of the area. New promising strains evolved 
are Co. 740 and Co. 775. Co. 775 is good both in regard to 
yields and sugar recovery and is getting popular with 
cultivators. 


The sugarcane development work has been going on in the 
district since 1954 and an area of 15,000 acres covering areas of 
Kolhapur and South Satara districts has been selected for 
carrying out sugarcane development work. The scheme is 
in charge of an Agricultural Officer with his headquarters at 
Kolhapur, working under the Sugarcane Specialist, and the 
Agricultural Officer is assisted by four Agricultural Assistants 

















1 All sheep, poultry and animal husbandry works have been transferred to the Director 
of Animal Hushandry, Bombay State, Poona I, on lst July, 1957 as per Government 
Resolution, Agriculture and Forests Department, No. LVS-1056-D, dated the 28th 
June 1957. Transfer of extension work in animal husbandry and poultry etc. at the 
peal level is, however, not done and is still looked after by the District Apgrioultura] 

cer. 
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of which three are located in the Kolhapur district and one 
in the South Satara district. The main activities undertaken 
in the Scheme are control of pest and diseases, propaganda 
for departmental schedule of manuring, maintenance of seed 
nurseries, use of improved implements, competition for highest 
production of gul, advice to cultivators in respect of preparation 
of gul and improved furnaces, manurial trials, etc. 


The Agricultural Research Station (Paddy) in the district is 
in charge of an Agricultural Officer who works directly under 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture Crop Research, Poona. 
The station is located at Radhanagari. The area of the farm 
is about five acres. As the latter is very inadequate, the work 
of acquiring additional lands is in progress (1957). 


The object of the Research Station is to evolve suitable 
strains of paddy, both for drilled and for transplanted tracts. 


Government Orchard at Ajra.—This is in charge of an Agri- 
cultural Officer working under the Horticulturist to Govern- 
ment, Poona. The Horticultural Section has taken over 
possession of mango gardens of the old State and the work of 
improvement of the gardens is in progress. A horticultural 
nursery has been established, and grafts of various fruit trees 
are supplied to cultivators. 


Agricultural Education.—There are two institutions connected 
with agricultural education in Kolhapur district: — 


(1) The Shahu Agricultural School, Bavada. 


(2) The Extension Training Centre, Bavada. 


The Shahu Agricultural School, with an agricultural farm 
of 65 acres 34 gunthas attached to it, is located in Kasba-Bavada, 
three miles away from Kolhapur town. The school is in charge 
of a Superintendent who is in Maharashtra. Agricultural 
Service, Class II, and is assisted by an Agricultural Officer and 
Agricultural Assistants. Annually 30 students selected by 
a Committee are admitted to the school. Each student gets 
a stipend of Rs. 20 per mensem, and two sets of Khaki uniform 
during the period of training. 


With a view to making an adequate number of trained Gram 
Sevaks available, the Agricultural school is being utilised in 
1956-57 for giving training in basic agriculture for the Gram 
Sevaks selected by the Divisional Officer. These Sevaks - will 
underge further training for six’ months in the Extension 
Training Centre. The Extension Training Centre was 
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established at Kasba-Bavada, a suburb of Kolhapur, in 1956, 
in pursuance of the Second Five-Year Plan to meet the increased 
demand for trained personnel under the National Extension 
Scheme. The Agricultural School has been integrated with it. 
The centre admits annually about 130 trainees. The trainees 
are of two types, viz., direct recruits selected by a committee 
and also in-service personnel from Revenue, Agricultural and 
Co-operative departments. Two courses are given at the 
Extension Training Centre, one is for trainees who have 
successfully passed either the two year agricultural course or 
the S. S. C. Examination with Agriculture as a subject. These 
are given a six months course. The other is for those who have 
not undergone any training in Agriculture. They are given 
a one-year course. The six month course usually commences 
on the 16th April and the 16th October. The one year course 
commences from the 16th April every year. <A stipend of Rs. 50 
per mensem is given to direct recruits admitted to the centre 
and a stipend of Rs. 25 per mensem to men of service personnel 
of Agricultural, Co-operative and Revenue departments admitted 
at the centre. 


The staff at the Extension Training Centre consists of 
one Maharashtra Agricultural Service, Class I Officer as 
Principal, three lecturers in Co-operation, Education and Public 
Health in Class Il, and one lecturer in revenue matters 
(2nd grade Mamlatdar) and one Veterinary Officer from 
the Veterinary department and one Officer of the Subordinate 
Agricultural Service, I grade, and one officer of the Subordinate 
Agricultural Service, TI grade. 


THe Civin VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.* 


THE MAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE VETERINARY DEPARTMENT are 
treatment of sick animals, control of cattle, cattle epidemics 
and castrations. The department conducts the work of control 
and destruction of ticks, advises people in the hygenic methods 
of animal management and participates in the various cattle 
fairs and shows held at various places in the State by opening 
veterinary stalls, etc., for propaganda. : 


Kolhapur District-—-The veterinary activities in Kolhapur 
district are controlled by the Divisional Veterinary Officer, 
Kolhapur who was also in charge of Belgaum district till the 
States were reorganised. The Divisional Veterinary Officer is 
directly responsible and subordinate to the Director of 
Veterinary Services, Maharashtra State, Poona. 


tS eae 


i I Parent eriew tn 
* Since 1957, the Civil Veterinary Department is renamod os the Animal Husbandry 


Department. : 
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In Kolhapur district there are eight full-fledged veterinary 
dispensaries, 13 branch veterinary dispensaries and four 
veterinary aid centres which are located at the following 
places: -~ 








“Bull-fledged Branch , Veterinary 
Veterinary, Veterinary Aid Centres. 
Dispensaries. Dispensaries. 
J 2 3 
(1) Kolhapur. (1) Ajra. (1) Beed. 
(2) Bambavade. (2) Kagal. (2) Sangawade, 
(3) Sarawade. (3) Nesari, (3) Bajarbhogaon. 
(4) Gadhinglaj. (4) Hamidwada. (4) Kotoli. 
(5) Chandgad. (5) Ghotawade. 
(6) Gargoti. (6) Hatkanangale. 
(7) Jaisingpur. (7) Ichalkaranji. 
(8) Bavada. (8) Vadgaon. 


(9) Kadgaon. 
(10) Ispurli. 
(11) Kale. 

(12) Malkapur. 
(13) Kodoli. 





All these dispensaries are maintained ‘by Government. 
Full-fledged veterinary dispensaries (except Bavada) are 
in charge of veterinary officers who are veterinary graduates. 
The branch veterinary dispensaries and veterinary aid centres 
are in charge of stockmen. 


There are two to three fixed centres under the jurisdiction of 
each dispensary and aid centre which are periodically visited 
by the veterinary officers and the stockmen for treating local 
animals, castration etc. , 


In 1956-57, the following outbreak of diseases were reported, 
attended and confirmed in the district of Kolhapur: — 














Name of the disease. Reported. Attended, Confirmed. 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia re 231 231 VW 
Black Quarter vs as 146 146 Uw 
Foot and Mouth Disease ie 167 187 167 
Anthrax Ae es 8 8 
Ranikhet ms is 23 23 18 
Fowl Pox is Be 2 2 pode Sis 





el 
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In 1956-57, 1,13,423 vaccinations and inoculations were carried 
out in actual outbreak of various diseases of animals by the 
veterinary officers and stockmen in Kolhapur district. In 
addition to this, 1,22,060 animals and fowls were protected in 
clean areas as a preventive measure. The veterinary staff 
treated 40,720 out-patients and 42 in-patients and 4,066 castra- 
tions were performed both on tour and at headquarters 
during 1956-57. Apart from this, 31,871 cases were supplied 
with medicines. The veterinary staff in the district of Kolhapur 
in 1956-57 treated 3,487 animals for contagious diseases and 
27,237 animals for non-contagious diseases. The work of 
eradication of ticks was done by veterinary officers and 
stockmen. In all 47,804 animals were sprayed with Gammexane 
powder in 1956-57. : 


In 1956-57, three cattle shows were held in Kolhapur district 
which were attended by the veterinary officers. They had 
veterinary stalls in the shows. 


Tue Forest DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Heap OF THE FOREST DEPARTMENT OF THE State is the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, whose headquarters is at Poona. 
The whole State is divided into five territorial Circles for 
administrative purposes, and at the head of each Circle is 
a Conservator of Forests. 


The territorial Conservators have Divisional Forest Officers 
under them to look after the administration of divisions which 
are the Sub-Divisions of a Circle. These Divisional Forest 
Officers belong to the Maharashtra Forest Service, Class I. 
Each division is divided into small executive parts called 
“ Ranges” and each range is managed by a Range Forest Officer 
under the direct control of the Divisional Forest Officer. The 
Range Forest Officer is a non-gazetted subordinate of Class TI, 
who is usually trained at the Forest Colleges at Dehra Dun 
and Coimbatore. Each range is sub-divided into ‘“ Rounds” 
and each round is managed by a Round Officer (or Forester), 
who is usually trained at the Forest Schools in the State, 
Finally, each round is sub-divided into ‘Beats’, and each beat 
is managed by a beat guard (or Forest Guard). 


The Kolhapur Division which includes the Kolhapur district 
falls in Poona Circle and is held by the Divisional Forest 
Officer, Kolhapur. It comprises the former Kolhapur State 
area together with the feudatory Jahagirs and areas of 
Chandgad taluka of Belgaum district transferred to Kolhapur 
district, consequent to organisation of States. There are 
seven Range Forest Officers each in charge of a Range, 
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with their headquarters as shown below. In addition, there are CHAPTER 16, 
two independent Rounds directly under. the Divisional Forest 


Officer, Kolhapur: — tot aot 
Name of the Range. Headquarters. de ete: 
1. Karvir fea ... Kolhapur. 
2. Panhala Se ... Panhala, 
3. Bhudargad a ... Gargoti. 
4, Vishalgad a ... Malkapur. 
5. Ajra oe .. Ajyra. 
6. Radhanagari 6y: ... Radhanagari. 
7. Bavada oe ... Gaganbawada. 


Under these seven Range Forest Officers there are 
24 Round Officers (or Foresters) and 146 Beat Guards 
(or Forest Guards). 


The two Independent Round Foresters have their headquarters 
at Chandgad and Patne. 


The Revenue and Forest departments are closely inter- 
connected in their work at a number of points, Deforestation. 
afforestation, rights and privileges, fixing of permit rates for 
minor forest produce, recovery of forest dues under Sections 82 
and 85 of the Indian Forest Act, ete. Working plans (described 
later) for the management and development of forests are 
prepared solely by the Forest Department, but in so far as 
prescriptions of a working plan affect local supply and the 
rights and privileges of the inhabitants of the tract, the approval 
of the Collector has to be obtained before it is submitted to 
Government by the Chief Conservator for sanction. 


The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
protection, exploitation and regeneration of the forests 
according to sanctioned working plans and other orders. He 
conducts sales, enters into contracts , supplies material to 
departments and the public, realises revenue and controls 
expenditure. He deals finally with forest offences, having 
power to compound the same. In short, he is responsible 
for forest administration and management in all matters 
relating to technical forest operations. However in regard to 
the subjects mentioned in the previous paragraph, the Divisional 
Forest Officer shall issue orders in consultation with and approval 
of the Collector. The Divisional Forest Officer is also expected 
to advise and give his opinion relating to all questions of 
technical nature in forestry, that may be referred to him by 
the Collector of the district. 
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The Assistant Conservator or Sub-Divisional Forest Officer 
assists the Divisional Forest Officer in the work of inspection and 
supervision. He has the same powers as the Divisional Forest 
Officer, except in matters of accounts. No such post exists 
at present (1957) in the Kolhapur Forest Division. 


The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of his range. 
He is responsible for carrying out, with the help of his round 
officers and beat guards, and according to the orders of the 
Divisional Forest Officer, all works in his charge, such as the 
marking, reservation, girdling and felling of trees; the transport 
of timber, fuel, etc., to the sale depots ; sowing, planting, tending 
and other silvicultural operations; construction of roads, 
buildings and wells; protection of forests and investigation of 
forest offences ; supervision over removal of forest produce by 
purchasers and by holders of rights and privileges ; and issue of 
passes and permits. 


The Foresters’ duties include protection of forests ; detection 
and investigation of offences ; issue of transit and other passes ; 
collection of revenue from permits and compensation of offences ; 
reservation of standard (i.e. the number and kind of trees 
prescribed for preservation and the manner of cutting, etc.) in 
coupes given out to contractors for cutting; inspection and 
protection of forests; and guidance and supervision of forest 
guards. 


The Forest Guard’s functions are to patrol and protect all forests 
in his beat; repair and maintain forest boundary marks ; 
execute silvicultural works, viz., sowing, planting and creeper- 
cutting ; and detect forest offences. 


Under the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927) forests are divided 
into two main classes: ‘Reserved’ and ‘Protected’. Before 
forests are classified, they have to be subjected to regular 
settlement by a forest settlement officer, who enquires into the 
existence of all public and private rights.. In the case of 
reserved forests, the existing rights are either settled, transferred 
or commuted. In the case of protected forests, the rights are 
simply recorded and regulated. The forest areas of the Kolhapur 
Division are as under: — 


Class of forests, Areas. 
ie ——————--—__-—-—— 8q, Miles. 
Acres, Gunthas, Bighas. 
(1) Reserved forests ... 2,96,919 31 6 463-93 
(2) Protected forests ... 18334 14 0 129-27 
_ (3) Leased forests at 3,550 2 0 5°23 
(4) Unclassed forests... 369 -4 0 0-58 - 
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All reserved forests in-charge of the Forest department are 
managed according to the prescriptions of “Working plans”. 
A working plan is a document which lays down the detail of 
scientific management of a forest for a prescribed number of 
years. Before a working plan is drawn-up, survey is made 
of the growing stock, at times by actual examination, and 
an analysis is made of the stems of standing trees to determine 
the rate of growth of the principal species with special reference 
to the soil and the climatic conditions of each locality. On the 
basis of the data thus collected, plans are drawn up for felling, 
regeneration, silvicultural treatment and protection of forests 
with provision for the due exercise of the rights and privileges 
of the people, including grazing of cattle. With a view to 
ensuring a sustained supply of forest produce exploitation is 
regulated as far as possible keeping the capital intact (growing 
stock). The preparation of working plans is done by the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Poona. 


The main functions of the Territorial Forest Division may 
be classed as under:—(1) regeneration and maintenance ; 
(2) systems of management ; (3) exploitation. 


As an area is cut and tree growth removed, it is regenerated 
with fresh crop. This is the principal duty of a Forest Officer, 
since the basic principle of forest management, viz., sustained 
supply of forest products in perpetuity to the posterity, or 
removal of interest from mature crop leaving the forest capital 
intact for future generations, will entirely depend on the 
success of the regeneration work, ,Great, care and precaution 
are required against damages by men, animals and plants, and 
against adverse climatic influences and other inanimate agencies. 
Damage by men is caused by (1) lighting of fires; 
(2) encroachments; (3) faulty exploitation methods; and 
(4) misuse of forest rights and privileges. Though occasionally 
forest fires may originate in natural causes, in the vast 
majority of cases they are due to human action, either within 
or without the forest. The most frequent cause is carelessness 
or recklessness, and sometimes illicit shikar but occasionally 
there is incendiarism. To prevent damage by fire, the whole- 
hearted support and co-operation of the public is required. 
This co-operation is secured through the authority and influence 
of the village headmen. Precautionary measures like fire- 
tracing and early burning are also taken by the department 
in good times against accidental fires. Clearing of shruby 
growth along the roads and paths is also done to avert any fire 
spreading in the forest. Rigid patrolling and vigilant watch 
against unauthorised felling and removal of forest produce by the 
villagers are resorted to. Offenders in respect of unauthorized 
grazing and protection from cattle are dealt with severely under 
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the Forest Act and other laws. The total number of forest 
offences registered during the year 1956-57 is given below: — 


Nature of offence. Number of 

offences. 
(1) Injury to forest by fire me ina 50 

(2) Unauthorized felling and removal of forest 

produce La ee .. = 488 
(3) Unauthorised grazing ... sé on 63 
(4) Miscellaneous ae 584 .. = 4 
Total ... 865 


The working plan for Kolhapur Division has been recently 
revised and rewritten by the Divisional Forest Officer. 
As per prescriptions of working plan, different silvicultural 
systems of management have been prescribed for different 
working circles: — 


(i) Protection Working Circle-——Most of the hilly and steep 
area from the Western Ghats, which form the catchment area 
of important rivers are included in this working circle. With - 
a view to protect the catchment area from heavy soil erosion, 
no exploitation is prescribed except that a Twenty-Year 
Regeneration Programme of Blanks is prescribed. 


(ii) Fuel Working -Circle—-The method of treatment 
suggested is “Light Improvement Fellings and Thinnings” 
coupled with artificial regeneration in patches with suitable 
fuel species. Tending operations such as weedings, cleanings 
and thinnings are undertaken by the department in coupes 
under prescriptions of the working plan. 


(iti) Conversion Working Circle-—-The system prescribed is 
of clear felling with reserves to be followed by artificial 
regeneration. The treatment will consist of gradual removal 
and replacement of present crop by one of more valuable and 
economically important species. 


(iw) Teak Improvement Working Circle—A system of 
modified clear felling in mature and deteriorated wood, with 
regeneration under a short rotation of 40 years is prescribed. 


(v) Sandalwood Working Circle-—-The method of treatment 
prescribed is “Improvement Fellings” in unsound stock 
combined with operations tending to give better growth 
conditions to the live and immature stock aided by artificial 
regeneration to replace the mature stuff removed. 


(vi) Kuran Working Circle--Development of fodder areas 
by improving conditions of soil and moisture, periodical 
closure by permitting cutting of grass only and reintroduction 
of fodder tree species. 
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(vii) Pasture Working Circle—Development of pasture 
lands by introduction of rotational grazing schemes is 
envisaged here. In addition, in the closed ranch, the land 
improvement programme coupled with planting of fodder tree 
species is also prescribed. 


(viii) Minor Forest Produce Working Circle-—-This is 
an overlopping working circle. Systematic exploitation of 
minor forest produce like hirda, shikekai, bamboos, etc., is 
prescribed together with a programme of their propagation 
and tending. 


Forest products are divided into two main classes, major and 
minor. Major forest products comprise mainly wood, i.e., 
timber and fuel. All coupes due for working are advertised 
and sold annually either by tenders or by public auction. 
Penalties for breach of the contract terms as stipulated in the 
agreement are inflicted upon the defaulters. Normally 
exploitation is done by consumers and purchasers. Minor 
Forest produce in Kolhapur District are hirda, shikekai, grass, 
apta leaves, karanj-seed, sawar-cotton,.watsol and amsol, etc. 
They are farmed out on a tenure of one year, three years or 
upto five years. Hirda is the chief commodity of minor 
forest products and the monopoly for collection of Hirda in 
the division has been given to Messrs. Amba Tannin and 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Kolhapur, at a royalty of Rs, 4-8-0 per ton 
on 10 years lease. The company have their factory at 
Amba, where hirda fruit is processed into solid tannin extract, 
which earns valuable foreign exchange.. The company proposes 
to erect a powder plant next year, with a view to manufacturing 
“powdered tannin extract”, which is in great demand in the 
foreign markets. The annual income from major forest products 
in 1956-57 was Rs. 65,759 for timber, Rs. 90,403 for fuel and 
Rs, 9,910-10-0 from sandalwood. The income from minor forest 
products during the same year was: bamboos: Rs, 156-10-0; 
grass and grazing: Rs. 13.302-10-0 and other minor forest 
products: Rs. 21,869-14-3. Thus the total income from all the 
forests in 1956-57 was Rs. 2,89,615. 


Working Plans—A consolidated revised working plan for the 
forests of former Kolhapur State together with the feudatory 
Jahagirs was drawn up by the Divisional Forest Officer, 
The plan has been submitted to Government and is expected 
to be introduced shortly. The defects in the former plans 
have been eliminated and a regular attempt has been made 
to work the forests on a sustained yield principle in perpetuity, 
by providing a regular programme of artificial regeneration in 
the revised plan. Thus considerable progress has been made 
in trying to bring the management of the forests on a scientific 
footing, and on a_ sustained yield principle, taking into 
consideration the important objects of management such as 
conservation of soil and moisture, protection and reboisement 
of catchment areas with a view to ensuring perennial supply 
of water in wells, springs and in rivers both for irrigation and 
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hydro-electric purposes and to prevent occurrence of floods, in 
addition, the needs of the local population, in respect of fodder 
for their cattle, firewood for burning with a view to diverting 
cow-dung from the hearth into the fields, timber for 
agricultural implements and constructional purposes and also 
the needs of wood based industries such a matchwood industry 
and tanning industry, etc. have also been adequately provided 
for. 


Forest Settlement—During the ex-State regime, the forests 
were, no doubt, named reserved and protected forests but the 
detailed forest settlement procedure which is required to be 
followed in order to constitute legally an area into reserved or 
protected forests was not followed. To obviate this legal 
anomally, the post of a Forest Settlement Officer was created 
in 1954-55. So far (1956) the forest settlement reports in respect 
of Shirol, Hatkanangale, Panhala, Bawada and Ajra have been 
completed and submitted to Government. The settlement work 
of forests of Kolhapur district is expected to be completed by 
the middle of 1957. 


Vanamahotsavaand Fruit Tree Planting —Vanamahotsava or 
the festival of trees, which was first conceived by Shri K. M. 
Munshi and given the status of a national festival is being 
observed every year with preat fervour and enthusiasm, It 
has helped in impressing upon every individual the importance 
of forests to the nation, its varied uses and the urgent necessity 
of not only preserving the existing forests but also of expanding 
it by afforesting every bit of available land. Forest officers 
have played a significant part both by example and by precept, 
in the successful celebration of Vanamahotsava. The Kolhapur 
Forest Division has been. supplying over 14 lakhs of seed and 
seedlings to Kolhapur district. 


With a view to encouraging private individuals to take up 
fruit tree planting, special sanads for planting fruit trees are 
granted. The kaju fruit plantation raised in about eight acres 
from Tarale Protected Forest area has been a remarkable 
success. Prizes given to the successful planters serve as 
incentives. 


Co-operation in Forestry—The introduction of the forest 
labourers co-operative societies is a unique achievement of the 
Government. This system has eradicated the ruthless 
exploitation of the Adivasis and other forest labourers by the 
forest contractors and has greatly improved their living 
conditions. In short, the introduction of co-operation in 
forestry has brought about a great social change amongst the 
most backward and uncivilized section of the population. - 


There are in all five forest labourers co-operative societies, 
to whom coupes have been alloted in this Division. All the 
societies are working satisfactorily and their financial position 
has considerably improved. 
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Wild Life Preservation—In general, there is very little CHAPTER 16, 
appreciation about the importance of wild life amongst the peveiopmental 
common man. With a view to making this subject popular Departments. 


and securing the co-operation of the public in preservation of 
wild life, Wild Life Preservation Week is being observed 
throughout India, since last year. The celebration of Wild Life 
Week has helped a good deal in inculcating popular interest 
in this subject, especially amongst the younger generations. 


With a view to putting a stop to indiscriminate shooting and 
poaching, and to give adequate protection to wild life which is 
almost on the verge of extinction, the Bombay Government 
passed the Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds Protection 
Act, 1951. This Act is being administered by the Wild 
Life Preservation Officer, Poona, with the co-operation 
of the State Forest Department, Police department and 
the Revenue department. Though shooting of wild life 
without the requisite game licence is an offence under the Act, 
yet adequate provisions has been made to. shoot wild life either 
in self-defence or when it becomes a menace to the public. 


In keeping with the progressive policy of Govern- 
ment it is proposed to create a Game Sanctuary in Radhanagari, 
forest area. A comprehensive scheme for the sanctuary has 
been drawn up and submitted to Government. 


(i) Panhala Afforestation Scheme-—Main object of this 
scheme is to improve the scenic and aesthetic beauty of 
Panhala Hill Station and to improve the climatic conditions 
of the place and to make it an ideal hill station, a health resort 
and a picnic centre. It is proposed to afforest an area of 
324 acres, 8 gunthas at a total cost of Rs. 10,227. The scheme 
is progressing well (1956-57) as per scheduled programme and 
has been a success, despite the initial setback due to want of 
co-operation from the local population. 


(ii) Establishment of Wet Nurseries——This scheme contem- 
plates establishment of wet nurseries for providing robust 
seedlings for transplanting and stump planting in exploited 
coupes, afforestation schemes, and also for Vanamahotsava 
purposes. Two wet nurseries have been started in the Division, 
one at Panhala and the other in Radhanagari Range. 
Nurseries in other ranges will be established during the 
remaining period of the Second Five Year Plan. 


(iit) Soil Conservation Demonstration Centre—With a view 
to demonstrating to the public the importance of soil and moisture 
conservation and afforestation works, a demonstration plot has 
been opened over an area of 100 acres in Padali village. 
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(iv) Scheme for raising Agave Plantations—This scheme is 
formulated to raise live hedges of Agave with the following 
objects : —~ 


(1) To develop the potential source of raw material for 
cottage industry of rope making. 


(2) To augment forest conservancy by keeping down fires 
and preventing cattle from encroaching upon closed area. 


(3) To define boundaries of kurans and pasture lands for 
enforcing rotational grazing. 


(4) To prevent soil erosion, 125 miles of forest boundary 
in this Division will be planted with the live hedge of Agave 
during Second Five-Year Plan, at a rate of 25 miles per year 
and at a cost of Rs. 200 per mile. 


(v) Rehabilitation of Pasture Lands—Wire Fencing scheme to 
Grass Kurans.—It is a universally acknowledged fact that 
closure of grass kuran helps to improve the quality and to 
increase the quantity of grass, which could be recovered on 
cutting terms. To bring home ithe advantages of closure and 
subsequent increase. of fodder, a scheme for wire fencing of 
important grass kurans in this Division has been drawn up. 
It is proposed to take up four kurans for wire fencing under 
this scheme. 


Construction of Buildings—-With a view to provide forest 
subordinates with housing accommodation, it is proposed to 
construct seven quarters as per standard P. W. D. design, during 
the plan period. 


Agrisilviculture —Grants. of..blank areas in reserved forests 
are made on “agrisilvi” conditions on temporary tenure. Under 
this system villagers are encouraged to produce food crops 
along with plantation of tree species. In granting lands for 
cultivation under this system, preference is given first to 
landless agriculturists of the locality; secondly, to local 
agriculturists who do not possess an economic holding ; and then 
to needy agriculturists of neighbouring villages. This method 
is found to be very useful in regenerating exploited coupes, at 
no cost to Government. However, care should be exercised 
in selection of good and reliable lessees, who would take care 
of the young plantation. In Chandgad taluka of this Division, 
this system has been successfully employed in raising good 
agrisilvi plantation in exploited coupes. 


The forest settlement of Kolhapur district is still in progress 
and the rights of the public have yet to be finally settled. 
However the following general privileges are sanctioned for this 
district by Government :— 


(1) No one will be prohibited from drawing water obtainable 
in forest in cases where it is not procurable elsewhere within 
a reasonable distance. 
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(2) (a) No charge will be made under section 55, Land 
Revenue Code, for the provision of water for agricultural 
purposes from any stream, budki, bandhara, tank and all natural 
sources of water in forest areas on which no expenditure has 
been incurred by Government at any time. 


(b) No fee will be levied when permission is granted for digging 
wells or channels in forest areas for agricultural purposes. 


(c) Permission will be given freely for the clearance of 
choked up tanks and channels and for the removal of any 
forest growth obstructing the flow of water. 


(3) Villagers having right of way to water through forest 
are entitled to a path 50 feet wide which they will be allowed 
to fence with thorns obtainable free of charge on application 
to the Divisional Forest Officer concerned. The villagers are 
also allowed to keep such paths free of all undergrowth. 


(4) Free grazing in open forests under passes issued by the 
Revenue department, for village cattle (including sheep and 
goats where permitted) of forest and non-forest villages and 
non-village cattle, i.e. both cattle of professional graziers and 
cattle which do not remain in one village) This concession is 
subject to restrictions as regards admission as laid down in the 
grazing rules in force. (Cattle of other Provinces and Indian 
States are not entitled to this concession and will have to pay 
the fees prescribed in the grazing rules if admitted to graze in 
the forests of Maharashtra). 

(5) No forest will be closed to grazing within a quarter of 
a mile of village site. 

(6) Access to the grazing areas in the interior will be granted 
by the allotment of sufficiently wide short-cut approach roads. 
The short-cut cattle paths leading through closed forest to open 
forest will be marked by the Forest department in order to 
facilitate fencing by the villagers in the manner indicated in 
paragraph (3) above. 

(7) Removal of stones and earth, from places approved by 
the Divisional Forest Officer, for the gatherer’s own domestic 
or agricultural use. 

(8) Removal of fallen leaves and grass for the gatherer’s own 
bona-fide agricultural and domestic uses. 

(9) (a) Removal from coupes under exploitation, before 
commencement of plantation operations therein 

(b) of felled timber not useful to and therefore left by 
contractors, and 

(c) of branchwood of felled trees of the size stipulated in 
contract agreements, for the gatherer’s own domestic or 
agricultural use. 

(10) In cases of destruction by fire of houses in forest areas 
timber of inferior species required for temporary huts wil} be 
made available with the utmost promtitude by the Range 
Forest Officer on production of a certificate from the Mamilatdar 
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or Mahalkari concerned. The timber of only such species 
as have been prescribed by the Conservator will be 
granted. 


In addition to the above ten privileges, the following are the 
privileges granted to the villagers in the areas of this district. 
(Former Kolhapur district, excluding Jahagir areas): — 


(1) Dry and fallen wood to be removed by head loads for 
domestic purposes. 

(2) Rab material free to the extent of 25 head loads and 
thereafter on payment at one anna per head load. 

(3) Free grants of timber or at scheduled rates are given 
to the poor and deserving persons. 


Bawada Jahagir—(1) Removal of dry, dead and fallen wood 
by the villagers free of charge by head loads. 

(2) Free grant of timber to be given to poor and deserving 
people. 

Vishalgad Jahagir.—Allowed to use the ways to the watering 
places and village temples in the forest area. 


Ajra (Ichalkaranji.Jahagir).—(1) Dry, dead and fallen wood 
to be removed by the villagers free of charge. 


(2) Free grant of timber to be given to poor and deserving 
people. 

In the administration of forests rights and privileges and in 
the work of forest protection and exploitation, the officials of 
the Forest department come into direct contact with the people. 
A direct link between the people and the department has been 
established by the appointment of a ‘Forest Advisory 
Committee of District Rural Development Board” in this 
district. This Board deals. with problems connected with the 
planting, allotment of grazing lands, improvement of grazing 
lands, the supply of various domestic, agricultural and individual 
needs, etc. 

Roads and Buildings.—The maintenance of forest roads and 
buildings in this Division is done departmentally. There are 
Shikar roads extending to 95 miles in Radhanagari Range 
Besides, there is a Forest Rest House at Parle and also 
subordinates quarters at Patne. 


Tye Co-OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL is 
headed by the Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Kolhapur. Many of the powers of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies under the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act (VII of 
1925) and the rules under it have been delegated to him. There 
are two District Co-operative Officers, one is for the general 
organisation work and the other is for the development schemes 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. The District Co-operative 
Officer who is appointed for the development work under the 
Second Five-Year Plan is designated as Additional District 
Co-operative Officer. 
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The Co-operative Officer has to attend to organisation work 
of all types of societies, inspections of the supervising unions 
and federal societies, urban banks, and salary earners’ societies, 
control over supervisors, etc. The Additional District Co- 
operative Officer has to attend to the preparation of plans and 
budgets under the Second Five-Year Plan, and see that the 
work is executed according to the plans prepared. He has to 
attend to the development work of housing societies and other 
development works such as formation of large size multi- 
purpose societies, submission of proposals for construction of 
godowns of multi-purpose societies and purchase and sale 
societies, i.e., all work relating to development and schemes 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. 


The Assistant District Co-operative Officer has to look after 
the work relating to the registration of the credit and multi- 
purpose societies, inspection of the same, scrutiny of the diaries 
and inspection memoes of the Supervisors’ work relating to the 
enquiries into the complaints of members. 


There is an Assistant District Co-operative Officer to look 
after incomplete co-operative. lift irrigation. Originally there 
was only one post for this work but recently one more 
post of Assistant District Co-operative Officer for incomplete 
schemes and one post of mechanical supervisor have been 
created. The Assistant District Co-operative Officer for Lift 
Irrigation schemes attends to the work of co-operative lift 
irrigation societies, co-operative dam construction societies, 
co-operative farming societies, and the work of the four National 
Extensive Service Blocks. He attends to inspection, organisa- 
tion and other work in relation to these societies, and 
National Extension Service Blocks. Since the appointment of 
the Assistant District Co-operative Officer for incomplete works 
the work relating to the co-operative lift irrigation and dam 
construction societies has been transferred to him and he looks 
to the work of these societies. The Mechanical Supervisor is 
expected to give technical guidance to the societies and issue 
progress certificates of the work done by the co-operative lift 
irrigation societies. 


There is a Special Auditor attached to Assistant Registrar’s 
Office who exercise control over the audit staff. He has to 
see that the work done by the auditor and sub-auditors is done 
according to the programmes chalked out and approved by 
the department. He has to scrutinise the diaries and audit 
memoes submitted by the auditors and sub-auditors, attend to 
the work relating to misappropriation and enquiry cases. He is 
also required to submit audit progress reports, audit fee recovery 
and supervision fee recovery statements. 


There are five auditors and eleven sub-auditors. Of the 
five auditors, one is meant for the audits of forest labourers’ 
societies. One is meant for the audit of weavers’ societies and 
the remaining three are meant for the audit of the co-operative 
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societies other than agricultural credit and multi-purpose 
societies. The sub-auditors are expected to take up the audits 
of agricultural credit and multi-purpose societies. 


Other staff{—There is a Statistical Assistant and also an 
Accountant. The Statistical Assistant is expected to collect 
statistical data and submit reports required by the Registrar. He 
looks after submission of statistical] reports under the Second 
Five-Year Plan. He is also expected to make surveys and collect 
statistical data as directed by the Statistician. The Accountant 
does the work relating to the loan accounts and recovery of 
the loan instalments in time. He has also to attend to the 
preparation of budgets and send expenditure statements. 


There are more officers who look to the respective section 
of the co-operative movement in this district as indicated 
below: — 

(1) Special Auditor, Co-operative Societies, (2) Deputy 
Registrar, Co-operative Sugar Factories, (3) Assistant Director 
of Small Scale Industries and Assistant Registrar for Industrial 
Co-operatives and Village Industries, (4) Special Auditor for 
Co-operative Sugar. Factories, (5) Assistant Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies for Paddy Pilot Schemes, (6) Marketing 
Inspector. 


Recently the district has been brought under the Paddy 
Cultivation Scheme sponsored by Government through 
Agricultural and Forest department. The work is carried out 
by the Assistant Registrar, Paddy Cultivation Scheme, who is 
stationed at Kolhapur. The duties of the Assistant Registrar 
for Paddy Cultivation’ Scheme consists of organisation and 
establishment of societies undertaking paddy cultivation on the 
Japanese method and making available loans to them for the 
purpose, 

The Kolhapur Market which was regulated under the 
provisions of the Kolhapur Agricultura] Produce Markets Act, 
1945, for the purchase and sale of gul and groundnut was 
allowed to continue as a Regulated market under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939 on the merger of the 
Kolhapur State in Bombay. In addition, there is a regulated 
market at Gadhingalaj which is regulated under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act for the purchase and sale 
of gul, groundnut, chillies, jowar and bajri. 

The State Government have adopted a scheme known as the 
“Sarvodaya” scheme, the aim of which is to bring about all- 
round intensive development, social, educational and economical, 
of selected compact blocks of backward villages (from 30 to 45) 
in each district, through a constructive programme which was 
foremost in the objectives of Mahatma Gandhi. This scheme 
aims at development of backward areas by means of measures 
relating to (1) education, (2) agricultural development, 
(3) cottage industries and industries subsidiary to agriculture, 
(4) health, water supply and conservancy, and (5) social and 
cultural development including prohibition. 
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One such Sarvodaya centre has been opened at Ajra mahal CHAPTER 16. 


covering over 49 villages. The chief executive authority in 
the formulation and implementation of the scheme is 
a Sanchalak. He is assisted by a committee of non-officials 
known as the Sarvodaya Area Committee. Such a committee 
has been established for the Ajra Mahal Centre. Every year, 
a programme for the development of the area is formulated 
by the Sanchalak which is considered by the State Sarvodaya 
Committee before it is finally sanctioned by Government. 
During the financial year 1956-57, grants totalling Rs. 69,420 
have been sanctioned for the Ajra Mahal Centre. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES AND 
VILLAGE INDUSTRIES. 


THERE IS AN ASSISTANT DIRECTOR oF CoTTace INDUSTRIES and 
Assistant Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives, Kolhapur 
Division which covers Kolhapur, South Satara and North Satara 
districts. Under him at the district level, there is a District 
Officer for Cottage Industries and Industrial Co-operatives. There 
are three Industrial Supervisors. of Grade I, an Industrial 
Supervisor of Grade III, a Handloom Supervisor, an instructor in 
cotton weaving and some clerical staff. 


Industrial Co-operative Societies in Kolhapur number 110, 
with an aggregate share capital of Rs. 3,56,302, reserve funds 
amounting to Rs. 2,36,535 members’ deposits amounting to 
Rs, 5,80,997 and the working capital coming to Rs. 16,43,422. 
These embrace a variety of industries like weaving, bee- 
keeping, carpentry, motor transport, pottery, wool weaving, etc. 
Table No. I supplies detailed information about their character, 
membership, etc. 


Government conducts a wool weaving school, a leather works 
school and a hosiery training-cum-production centre at Kolhapur, 
a fibre work school at Talsande-Hatkanangale, a lacquer work 
school at Kale-Panhala, one tailoring school at Kale and another 
at Haldi-Karvir and a village pottery unit at Kadoli. Seven 
of these eight are peripatetic schools. 


The work done in the community project area and the 
national development blocks showed that there were 42 indus- 
trial co-operative societies of different types; of these 
29 societies were in receipt of loans of varying sums. Five 
weavers’ society carry on activity under the handloom 
Jevelopment scheme. Sales depots were also under 
rontemplation. 


As a first step in the development of an industrial estate 
‘Shivaji Udyam Nagar), in this district, a co-operative society 
yamed the Kolhapur Udyam Co-operative Society Ltd, was 
wganised and registered in November 1957. Government 
idvanced a sum of Rs, 3,76,000 for the development of the 
ndustrial estate in 1957-58. 
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TABLE 


STATEMENT GIVING THE INFORMATION OF ALL TYPES OF INDUSTRIAL 
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Tue DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES. 


THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES is mainly 
confined to the development and progress of small-scale and 
large-scale industries in the State, as its control over the develop- 
ment of cottage industries was, in December 1946, transferred 
to the Department of Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries and its control over technical education and the 
various schemes related to it was, in June 1948, transferred to 
the Director of Technical Education. 


The officer directly in charge of small-scale and large-scale 
industries in the Kolhapur district is the Assistant Director of 
Industries (Class I State Service), who has his headquarters in 
Poona, and whose jurisdiction also extends to the districts of 
North Satara, South Satara Sholapur, Ratnagiri and Poona. He 
works directly under the Director of Industries, Maharashtra 
State. He is also in charge of work connected with the 
administration of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act 
(XV of 1932) and the Industrial Statistics Act (XIX of 1942). 
Besides collecting statutory statistics under the Industrial 
Statistics Act, 1942, he--collects industrial and commercial 
information on a voluntary basis. He conducts commercial and 
industrial surveys required by the State or the Union Govern- 
ment and undertakes investigation in connection with references 
and complaints received from Indian embassies abroad and 
foreign embassies in India. He also conducts investigations in 
connection with the Merchandise Marks Act (IV of 1889) and 
reports cases of improper use of names and emblems specified 
in the schedule to/the Emblems and Names (Prevention of 
Improper use of) Act (XII of 1950), for trade, business, calling 
or profession etc. Purchase of stores is another subject under 
his jurisdiction. Under the State Aid to Industries Rules, he 
is empowered to sanction loans up to a limit of Rs. 1,000 in each 
case to applicants in his jurisdiction, subject to the condition 
that the total amount sanctioned by him does not exceed 
Rs. 5,000 in any one year. His miscellaneous duties extend to 
investigating into applications (made for industrial purposes) 
from parties in his area for land acquisition and erection of 
buildings and for essentiality certificates in connection with the 
import, export and purchase of controlled materials, such as 
iron and steel, cement, etc. 


The Assistant Director is assisted in his work by an Industries 
Officer stationed at Poona, one Senior Industries Inspector, 
three Junior Industries Inspectors, four Manual Assistants and 
a small ministeria) staff. This technical staff attends mainly to 
the work in the Kolhapur district and the Miraj and Jath 
talukas of South Satara district. 


The duties assigned to Inspectors of Weights and Measures 
under the Bombay Weights and Measures Rules are carried out 
by the Industries Inspectors. The main purpose of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures Act is to provide for the adoption and 
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compulsory use of standard weights and measures in the 
State. No weight or measure or weighing or measuring instru- 
ment may be sold, delivered or used for trade, unless it has been 
verified or reverified in the manner prescribed by Rules made 
under the Act and stamped by an Inspector with a stamp of 
verification. Fees are fixed for the verification, stamping, etc. 
It is the duty of the Inspectors to carry out the verification and 
stamping and collect the fees. 


The Industries Inspectors have also duties assigned to them 
under the Industrial Statistics Act. This Act is applicable to 
all factories registered under Sections 2m(i) and 2m(ii) of the 
Factories Act, 1948, but the scope of the Census of Manufactur- 
ing Industries conducted under this Act is at present (1957) 
limited to-29 of the 63 industries classified under the Census 
of Manufacturing Rules, 1945 and to factories working with 
power and employing 20 or more workers. The occupiers of 
factories are required to submit returns in the form prescribed. 
The Inspectors have to ensure that the factories concerned 
maintain proper accounts and registers and make their returns 
by the due date. 


Tue Pusirc Works: DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Pustic Works DEPARTMENT deals with—(1) Roads and 
Buildings, (2) Irrigation, (3) Electricity, and (4) Public Health 
Circle. All these branches are dealt with separately by 
distinct branches of the department. 


(1) Roads and Buildings.—The Kolhapur Division is permanent 
Division in charge of the Executive. Engineer, Kolhapur 
Division under the Superintending Engineer, Central Circle. 
There are five Sub-Divisions under Kolhapur Division which 
are a& follows :— 


(a) Kolhapur Sub-Division, Kolhapur ... Permanent. 
(b) Panchganga Irrigation, Ichalkaranji 


Sub-Division ... Temporary, 
(c) Radhanagari Irrigation, Radhsnaeari 

Sub-Division .. Temporary. 
(d) Tulsi River Valley Project Sub- 

Division, Kolhapur... .. Temporary. 
(e) Community Projects Sub-Division, 

Kolhapur oe ... Temporary. 


(2) Irrigation—-Major irrigation in the district is the 
Radhanagari Hydro-Electric Works situated in the Radhanagari 
taluka of Kolhapur district and is in charge of the Executive 
Engineer, Kolhapur Division under the Superintending 
Engineer, Central Circle. Being a major irrigation-cum-hydro 
electric project, capital accounts are maintained for the same. 
The scheme consists of a dam 140’ high across the Bhogawati 
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near Radhanagari and contemplates (i) power generation of 
2,000 K.W. at 50 per cent. load factor and (ii) irrigation of 
32,000 acres by lift on the banks of the Bhogavati and the 
Panchganga. 


While each circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, 
the divisions are in charge of Executive Engineers and the 
sub-divisions in charge of Assistant Engineers or Deputy 
Engineers. The Assistant Engineers belong to the Bombay 
Service of Engineers (B. S. E.), Class I, and Deputy Engineers to 
B.S. E., Class HN. These officers are each in charge of a sub- 
division and are, therefore, called Sub-Divisional Officers. 
The sub-divisions are divided further into sections, each 
in charge of an Overseer. There are about 20 overseers in each 
division. 


The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the 
administration and general professional control of public 
works in charge of officers of the department within his circle. 
It is his duty to inspect the state of the various works within 
his circle and to satisfy himself-that the system of management 
prevailing is efficient and economical. He is required to 
ascertain the efficiency of the subordinate office and petty 
establishments and to see and report whether the staff 
employed in each division is actually necessary or adequate for 
the management. He also examines the conditions of the 
surveying and mathematical instruments at the headquarters of 
divisions. In the case of office and petty establishments borne 
on divisional scales, he sees that these scales are not exceeded 
without proper authority. The Superintending Engineers are 
empowered to transfer and post Deputy Engineers and Over- 
seers within their circles. In /the interests of administration, 
however, Executive Engineers of Divisions are consulted before 
posting these officers to particular sub-divisional charges under 
their control. It is also the duty of Superintending Engineer 
to recommend removals and transfers of Executive Engineers 
from their own circles. The supervision and control of the 
assessment of revenue from irrigation works within his circle 
rests with the Superintending Engineer. The Superintending 
Engineer is authorised to correspond direct with any of the 
local authorities, civil or military, within his circle. 


The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his circle for the execution and management of all 
works within his division. He has to see that proper measures 
are taken to preserve all buildings and works in his division 
and to prevent encroachment on Government lands in his 
charge. He is responsible to see that the surveying and 
mathematical instruments in his division are properly cared 
for and to report on their condition to the Superintending 
Engineer at the end of each working season. In addition to 
his duties, he is ex-officio professional adviser of all depart- 
ments of the State within the limits of his charge. 
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The Sub-Divisional Officers are responsible to the Executive 
Engineer in charge of the division for the management and 
execution of works within their sub-divisions. 


The overseers are in charge of sections under the Sub- 
Divisional Officers. 


The activities of the Public Works department in regard to 
roads and buildings and irrigation relate to construction, 
repairs and maintenance of roads, Government buildings, and 
irrigation works financed by Government and placed in charge 
of the department. In the Kolhapur district, as on the 
3lst March 1957, the department maintained a total mileage of 
115-67 miles of roads which comprised 27:37 miles of National 
Highways and 88-29 miles of State Highways. The surfaces of 
this road mileage were 25:18 miles cement concrete, 54:37 
miles black-topped and 36:12 miles water bound macadam. 


In addition to funds from the general revenues of the State 
allocated for expenditure on roads, there are two other funds 
maintained for the construction, repairs and maintenance of 
roads, viz., (1) the Central Road Fund, and (2) the State Road 
Fund. The Central Road Fund is in charge of the Government 
of India who allocates the fund. Expenditure is incurred in 
the district for roads from these funds. 


Irrigation Works.—The following are the minor irrigation 
works in Kolhapur district under the Superintending Engineer, 
Central Circle :—- 


(1) Wadgaon Tank, Taluka Hatkanangale ; 
(2) Rankala Tank, Taluka Karvir ; 


(3) Rajaram Tank, Taluka Karvir. 


For the above works, neither capital nor revenue accounts 
are kept, whereas such accounts are kept for the work of the 
Chikhale canal. There are also medium irrigation works in 
the district, viz, weir at Kasaba-Bavada, Surve-weir at 
Valivade, weirs at Rui, Terwad and Shirol. 


Apart from these works, one bandhara work at Halkarni, 
and other 18 works have also been completed by March 1957. 


For carrying out advisory, administrative and executive 
duties pertaining to the generation and use of electricity, 
there is the Electrical Circle under the Electrical Engineer to 
Government. The jurisdiction of this officer extends to the 
whole of the State. Under him are two Electrical Divisions, 
each in charge of an Executive Engineer, having their head- 
quarters at Bombay and Poona. - 
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The Kolhapur Electrical Sub-Division under Poona Electrical 
Division is in charge of the electrical installations. 


The Executive Engineer has to do duties relating to electrical 
installations in Government buildings, such as execution of 
original works, carrying out special repairs, and maintenance. 
He is also Electrical Inspector under the Indian Electricity Act 
(IX of 1910) and carries out inspections of M. P. and H. T. 
electrical installations, power houses, mills, cinemas, etc. 


The Public Health Circle is a specialist branch of the Public 
Works Department, dealing with all problems of public health, 
viz, water supply, drainage, sewerage and environmental 
sanitation throughout the State of Maharashtra. The Public 
Health Engineer to Government, with headquarters at Poona, 
directs the activities of this branch throughout the State. 
The main functions of the Circle are the execution of Govern- 
ment and municipal public health schemes ang the supervision 
of public health schemes‘executed by local bodies through 
their own agencies... The Circle also gives advice, so far as 
public health problems are concerned, to other departments 
of Government in connection with schemes sponsored by them. 
It maintains a large number of water works in the State, 
either owned by Government or owned by local bodies but 
entrusted to Government for running at the cost of the local 
bodies. It also maintains Boring Works Sub-divisions at 
Poona and Ahmedabad to take bores for water supply purposes 
and for exploration works for dams and bridges, and has 
under its control a workshop at Dapuri. 


The Public Health Works Division, Kolhapur, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Southern Public Health Circle, Poona. 
Kolhapur division with headquarters at Kolhapur has jurisdic- 
tion over the revenue districts of Ratnagiri, Kolhapur, 
Sholapur, South Satara and five talukas of North Satara 
district, viz, Man, Khatav, Jaoli, Patan and Karad. This 
division is further divided into five sub-divisions each in charge 
of Deputy Engineer (called Sub-Divisional Officer). The 
five sub-divisions are: (i) Kolhapur Water Supply Sub- 
Division, Kolhapur; (ii) Miraj Sanitary Sub-Division, Miraj ; 
(ii) Sangli Sanitary Sub-Division, Sangli; (iv) Sholapur 
Sanitary Sub-Division, Sholapur and (v) Ratnagiri Sanitary 
Sub-Division, Ratnagiri. 


The Kolhapur Water Supply Sub-Division is entrusted with 
the works pertaining to remodelling city distribution system 
of Kolhapur and providing and fixing water meters on the 
distribution system. In addition this Sub-Division also looks 
after maintenance and repair to Kolhapur Water Works, 
Sawantwadi Water Works and Gandhinagar Water Works. 
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Bompay State Roap TRANSPORT CORPORATION. CHAPTER 16. 
NATIONALISATION OF PASSENGER TRANSPORT was decided upon Dee — 
by the State Government in August 1947 and operations were Roap Transroat 
started departmentally in June 1948, the administration of C°BFORATION. 
which was subsequently handed over to a statutory Corporation 
in December 1949, under the provisions of the Road Transport 
Corporation Act (XXXIT of 1948). Since then the Corporation, 
has been reconstituted under the Bombay State Road Transport 
Act (XXV of 1950). 


For administrative convenience of operations the entire State Organisation. 
was Originally divided into 16 viable units (now eight after 
transfer of three to Mysore and five to Gujarat) called divisions. 
The officer in charge of each division is the Divisional Controller 
who is a Class I Officer. The Divisional Controller is immediately 
under the control of the Central Office of which the General 
Manager is the administrative head, assisted by eleven depart- 
ments, viz. (1) Administration, (2) Traffic, (3) Mechanical 
Engineering, (4) Accounts and Audit,.(5) Statistics (6) Security, 
(7) Stores, (8) Civil Engineering,'(9) Secretarial, (10) Legal, and 
(11) Central Workshops. 


The nationalisation of services was started in Kolhapur 
district in July 1950. The Divisional Controller, is the Head of 
the Division and responsible for the operations. He is assisted 
by seven Class IT officers, who are charged with the following 
functional responsibilities. 


Administration and Traffic—There are two Officers under 
these heads of activity. The Divisional Traffic Officer who is 
in charge of all matters related to traffic'and operations and the 
Labour Officer who looks after all matters relating to labour 
relations with the administration. Matters relating to publicity 
in the division are also looked after by the Labour Officer. 


Accounts and Statistics——These branches are manned by two 
Officers, the Divisional Accounts Officer and the Divisional 
Statistician. 


Technical.—The technical side of the division is looked after 
by the Divisional Mechanical Engineer with the assistance of 
a Divisional Works Superintendent. Besides, there are as many 
Depot Managers as there are depots who are wholly responsible 
for the working of the depots. 


The operations started with 37 buses plying on 15 routes. Statistics. 

By 3lst May 1957 the operations were practically spread over 
the whole district, the division holding a fleet of 250 buses 
plying on 171 routes. The buses put on the road have, on an 
average, a seating capacity of 38-3, exclusive of seats for the 
driver and the conductor. The average daily mileage operated 
by these buses during May 1957 was 21,002 carrying on an 
average 53,761 passengers per day. 
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CHAPTER 16. The division also holds a fleet of 12 trucks as on 3lst May 
Tevelopmatlal 1957. These trucks operate as public carriers on contract 
Departments. basis, on terms prescribed by the Corporation. Besides these 
Roap Transport contracts, scheduled lorry services are also operated on the 
Cr Miraj-Kolhapur route every day and on the Ichalkaranji- 
‘Bombay route every week, for the carriage of goods. 


beac vali and The light and heavy repairs of the buses and trucks are 
oe carried out at the Divisional Workshop, which is situated at 
Kolhapur. Further, after the operation of every 12,000 miles, 
the vehicles are routed by the depots to the Divisional Workshop 
for preventive maintenance. In addition, a number of depot 
workshops are situated at each of the following places for the 
daily maintenance of the vehicles viz. Kolhapur (82), Karad (31), 
Sangli (31), Vita (17), Islampur (16), Ichalkaranji (14), Tasgaon 
(12), and Jath (7). The number of vehicles attached to 
each of these depots are given in brackets. Regular daily and 
weekly servicing, weekly and 3,000 mile docking for mainten- 
ance are carried out in these depots. 


Amenities. For the convenience of the travelling public the corporation 
has been providing a number of amenities. So far bus stations 
have been erected at Kolhapur, Umbraj, Sangli, Karad, Islampur, 
Jaisingpur, Vita, Tasgaon, Wadgaon, Kadepur, Jath, Miraj, 
Mayani, Khanapur and Ichalkaranji. Canteens with ‘pan bidi’ 
stalls and fruit-stalls have been attached to them at Kolhapur, 
Umbraj, Sangli, Karad, Islampur, Jaisingpur, Vita, Tasgaon, 
Vadgaon, Kadepur, Jath, Miraj; Mayani and Khanapur. 


Welfare Facilities 


toe Moiplovses. The corporation also provides welfare facilities to its 


employees. Facilities for sports, medical attention, and 
canteens have been provided for workers at Kolhapur. A Staff 
Institute and Reading Room has also been provided at 
Kolhapur and rest rooms have been opened at Kolhapur, 
Tasgaon, Ichalkaranji, Islampur and Jath for the inspection 
staff. About 60 tenements for the staff are under construction 
in the proposed housing colony at Kolhapur. 


Tue FIsHERIES DEPARTMENT. 


FISHERIES. A SUPERINTENDENT OF FISHERIES WAS APPOINTED WITH HEAD- 

Organisation. ouarTERS at KoLHapur with the opening of a sub-office there 
in 1951. This officer is entrusted with the supervision of 
fisheries in North Satara, South Satara and  Sholapur 
districts also and he works directly under the Director of 
Fisheries, Maharashtra State, Bombay. One Assistant Super- 
intendent, a clerk-cum-typist and a peon are attached to his 
office. For implementation of a scheme to undertake deep 
-tank fishing operations with special type of nets in the 
Radhanagari lake additional staff consisting of one Assistant 
Superintendent and his subordinates is stationed at Radhanagari 
and works directly under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Fisheries, Kolhapur. 
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The duties of the Superintendent of Fisheries are as 
under :— 


(i) To lease out fishing rights of portions of the rivers, 
tanks and ponds in the district. 


(ii) Survey of new sheets of water to assess their suitability 
for pisciculture. 


(iii) Stocking of tanks and ponds with suitable varieties of 
fish every year. 


(tv) Collection of local fry and its nurture in nursery 
tanks. 


(v) Supervision of the tanks. 

(vi) Formation and supervision of the fisheries co-operative 
societies and to devise ways and means to improve the 
socio-economic condition of fishermen. 


(vii) To investigate applications. from fishermen for loan 
from Government. 


(viii) To watch and effect loan recoveries and credit the 
money to treasury. 


(ix) To encourage fishermen to take advantage of the 
different schemes of the department. 


(x) To collect statistics of fish.and other data pertaining to 
fisheries and fishermen of the district. 


(xi) To serve as member and to attend the meeting of the 
District Development Boards and their respective sub- 
committees. 

(xii) To supervise deep tank fishing operations. 


(xiii) To supervise the work of development of fisheries in 
Kolhapur, Sholapur, North and South Satara districts. 
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Welfare 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Departments. 


THE EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS IN THE DISTRICT are in keeping Inrrovvcrioy. 
with the general educational backwardness in the country. 
However, the major portion of the district which was under 
the sovereignty of the former Indian ruler could be regarded 
as possessing better literacy standards as compared to other 
parts in the State due to superior educational reforms 
introduced by the ruler of the State. The gradual increase 
in the number of literates from 34,334 in 1911 to 1,30,895 in 
1951 is a sufficient testimony to this fact. With the exception 
of the Government’s Arts and Science College, facilities for 
higher education were few and far between. The middle 
and secondary schools were Jocated in a few important towns 
only, so that upper primary educational facilities were available 
only to apart of urban populace. Education was rather 
a dream to the ruralites. The last few years have witnessed 
a radical change in the whole structure of education in the 
district. There are quite a few colleges giving education in 
different faculties. Practically any place with a population of 
more than 5,000 or over has a secondary and upper middle 
school. All the villages have been provided with educational 
facilities under various schemes undertaken and implemented 
by the Government. The following few figures give an idea 
of the varied education received by the people of the 
district :— 


Total literates ae ..  1,80,895 
Middle School 43 = 544 15,126 
S. L. C. or Matriculates - cae 4,189 
Intermediate Arts or Science... is 972 
Graduates ee ihe 1,019 
Post Graduates in Arts, Commerce and 

Science 5S Pe i 89 
Teaching was iss Si 656 
Engineering sk a8 - 87 
Agriculture we Sie 2 18 
Veterinary elit tsi ae 5 
Commerce as: oe mn 36 
Law ne ae ade 386 
Medicine Ps 42; oi 190 
Other is Set ae 56 


(a.0.P.) L-c VE 768—49 
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FoR PURPOSES OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, THE 
KoLHaPuR DISTRIct is placed under the Educational Inspector, 
South Satara and Kolhapur districts. The officer belongs to 
Class I of the Maharashtra Educational Service and is directly 
under the control of the Director of Education. He is 
responsible in the district for— 


(i) the supervision of primary education ; 


(ii) the administrative contro] of all Government primary 
and secondary schools and training institutions under the 
control of the Education Department ; and 


(iit) the control and inspection of all secondary schools, 
including English teaching schools, vocational high schools 
(ie. agricultural, commercial and technical high schools), 
training institutions for primary teachers and such special 
schools as are under the control of the Education Department, 
Tn so far as girls’ schools and institutions for women are 
concerned, the JInspectress of Girls’ Schools, Poona, 
(Maharashtra Educational Service, Class I), performs the 
function and duties of the District Educational Inspector in 
respect of :— 


(a) the inspection of girls’ secondary and special schools 
in the district, and 

(b) visiting girls’ primary schools in the district and 
making suggestions for improvement. 


In carrying out his duties of inspection and control, the 
Educational Inspéctor is assisted by an inspecting staff consisting 
of one Deputy Educational Inspector (Maharashtra Educational 
Service, Class II) and 15 Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors (Maharashtra Educational Service, Class III), who 
are directly responsible to the Educational Inspector for the 
superintendence and inspection of primary schools in the 
district under Section 48 of the Bombay Primary Education Act 
(LXI of 1947). There is also one Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector (Maharashtra Educational Service, Class III), who 
under the administrative control of the Educational Inspector, 
Kolhapur district, is responsible for the inspection of primary 
girls’ schools in the district. 


There are separate Inspectors, having jurisdiction over the 
whole State, for Physical Education, Visual Education, Drawing 
and Craft-work and Commercial Schools, who carry out 
organisation and inspection in their respective spheres. These 
Inspectors have jurisdiction in the Kolhapur district in regard 
to their respective subjects directly under the Director of 
Education. 


The Deputy Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, is the Chief 
Government Insvecting Officer of the district so far as primary 
schools are concerned. Under the rules framed under the 
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Bombay Primary Education Act, he decides the question of 
recognition of private primary schools. He has to keep close 
touch with the working of primary schools maintained or 
approved by school boards, social education classes and village 
reading rooms. He has to report upon the housing, equipment, 
staff, efficiency of instruction ete. of the primary schools so 
that the department may be in a position to determine whether 
the School Board is conducting its schools satisfactorily or not. 
All aided schools are inspected by him or by the inspecting 
staff under him. He also assists the Educational Inspector in 
the inspection of secondary schools and reports on any specific 
points about them whenever he is required to do so by the 
Educational Inspector. 


Primary Epucation: It is the declared policy of Government 
that universal free and compulsory primary education should 
be reached by a definite programme of progressive expansion, 
and, under the Bombay Primary Education Act, the State 
Government has taken upon itself the duty of securing the 
development and expansion of primary education in the State. 
A minimum course of seven years’ education for every child is 
the objective aimed at. The agencies employed for discharging 
this duty are the district “school boards and authorised 
municipalities. 


“ Approved Schools’’* within the area of all non-authorised 
municipalities and of the District. Local Board are under the 
control of the Kolhapur District School Board. This School 
Board is composed of 16 members. Of these, three are appointed 
by Government, one being a Government official. The 
remaining 18 members are elected by the Kolhapur District 
Local Board. The rules prescribe that, of those elected, one 
shall be from the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
three should have passed the Matriculation or Second Year 
Training Certificate Examination, 


The Kolhapur municipality is the only authorised municipality 
in the district. Its School Board was composed of 14 members 
of whom no one was appointed by Government and all were 
elected by the Municipality under the rules. Of the elected 
members, one is to be from the Scheduled Castes or the 
Scheduled Tribes and three should have passed the Matricula- 
tion or Second Year Training Certificate Examination. 


Under the Primary Education Act and the rules thereunder, 
all district school boards and authorised municipalities have to 
maintain an adequate number of primary schools in which 











* Approved School” moana a primary school maintained by the State Government 
or by the School Board or by an authorised municipality or which is for the timo 
being recognised as such by a Schoo] Board or by the Stato Government or by an officer 
authorised by it in this behalf [Section 2 of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI 
of 1047)}. 


(a.o.p.) L-o Vf 768—49a 
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instruction is given through the medium of the local regional 
language. For children whose mother-tongue is _ different 
from the regional language of the area, school boards have 
been instructed to open schools in their language, if the number 
of such children is not less than 40 in the first four standards 
and 20 in the upper standards. The teaching of the regional 
language of the area is also compulsory in such schools from 
standard III onwards. An authorised municipality has to 
make such provision in its budget as will enable approved 
schools in its area to receive grants at the rates authorised by 
Government. Responsibility is laid on the District School 
Board to maintain a schedule of staff of Assistant Administra- 
tive Officers or Supervisors, primary teachers, clerks and 
inferior servants and other staff sanctioned by Government, 
setting forth the designation, grades, pay and nature of appoint- 
ment of different members. The members of this staff are 
servants of the District School Board and receive their pay, 
allowances, etc. from the Primary Education Fund main- 
tained by the School Board. No change or alteration can be 
made in the schedule of staff without the previous sanction of 
Government. The School Board of the Kolhapur municipality 
has also to prepare a similar schedule for its permanent staff. 
The rules made under the Act lay down model conditions of 
employment of teachers in private schools. 


The annual budget of the District School Board has to be 
submitted to the Director of Education for sanction. The 
District Schoo] Board derives its income mainly from Govern- 
ment grants which form nearly 96 per cent. of its total expen- 
ture. It also receives from the District Local Board a contribu- 
tion equal to such portion of its income from the cess on 
land revenue and water rates)as may be fixed by Government 
from time to time and from non-authorised municipalities whose 
schools are under its control such proportion of the rateable 
value of properties in the area of the respective municipalities 
as may be fixed by Government from time to time. The District 
Local Board, Kolhapur, has under the present rules, to contri- 
bute 15 pies in a rupee as cess on land revenue besides water 
rates that it may be allowed to levy. The amount to be paid by 
non-authorized municipalities has been fixed by Government as 
5 per cent. of the rateable value of properties in their respective 
areas. The Primary Education Fund of the Kolhapur Munici- 
pality is composed partly of the Government grant which 
forms nearly 33°5 per cent. of its expenditure on primary 
education. 


The Chief Executive Officer of the Kolhapur District School 
Board is its Administrative Officer. This officer is appointed and 
paid by the State Government. The Adminstrative Officer of the 
School Board of the Kolhapur Municipality is also appointed and 
paid by the State Government. Under these Administrative 
Officers are Assistant Administrative Officers or Supervisors, pri- 
mary school teachers, clerks, and inferior servants and other staff 
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under the employ of the District Schoo] Board or authorised 
municipality, as the case may be. The Administrative Officer 
is responsible for the general administration of all primary 
schools maintained by the Schoo] Board. He is responsible for 
carrying out the suggestions made from time to time by 
Government officers. It is his duty to advise the School 
Board on all matters connected with primary education. He is 
also a member and secretary of the Staff Selection Committee. 
This Committee is composed, besides himself, of the Chairman 
of the School Board and the Educational Inspector of the district. 
Its duty is to select candidates for appointment as Assistant 
Administrative Officers or supervisors and teachers. The 
Committee selects also the teachers to be deputed for training. 
The District School Board or the authorised municipality or 
their Administrative Officers have to make appointments of the 
candidates in accordance with the directions given by the 
Committee. The selection of candidates and teachers is made 
in accordance with the instructions issued by the Government. 
The Administrative Officer has power, subject to the general 
instructions issued by the Director of Education, to promote, 
transfer, and take all disciplinary action, including removal or 
dismissal. against the staff. His orders, however, are subject to 
appeal to a tribunal consisting of the Chairman of the School 
Board and the Educational Inspector of the district. A primary 
school teacher who was a guaranteed teacher on the date of the 
Primary Education Act came into force has, however, a right 
of further appeal to the State Government against any order 
of removal or dismissal. 


The statistics that follow relate to the Kolhapur District as 
a whole for the year 1952-53. 


There were 945 primary schools (both lower primary i.e. 
teaching standards I to IV, and upper primary i.e., teaching 
standards V to VII) of which 49 were exclusively for girls. 
The distribution of schools by management was as follows: — 


(1) Government a . Nil. 
(2) District School Board “ ... 596 
(3) District School Board aided Be .. 6255 
(4) Kolhapur School Board aided .°. = 48 
(5) Unaided ie rs) 

922 


Out of a total of 89,624 pupils in primary schools, there 
were 58,039 boys and 15,932 girls in the lower primary 
stage (ie., standards I to IV) and 13,575 boys and 2,078 girls in 
the upper primary stage (ie., standards V to VII). The 
percentage of school-going children to the population was 7:2. 
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Out of 2,461 teachers in primary schools 2,213 were men and 
248 were women. Only 899 men teachers and 83 women 
teachers were trained. 


There were three primary training institutions, two for men 
and one for women, which trained 175 men and 100 women 
respectively during the year. All the three were  non- 
Government training institutions. 


The total expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 25,30,151 
and it was met from the following sources :— 


Rs. Percentage of total, 
(1) Government ... 20,383,290 80:3 
(2) District Local Board and 
Municipal Funds .. 260,338 10-2 
(3) Fees a 58,591 2:3 
(4) Other sources «=. 1,977,982 7:2 
100 


The average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 28-2 per 
annum of which Government’s contribution came to 
Rs, 22:7. 


The scheme of compulsory primary education has not yet 
been applied to this district. However, public opinion is ripe 
for it. 


Since October, 1952 the project scheme has been applied to 
the backward and hilly parts of the district, which include 
about 203 villages, with a view to achieving all-sided develop- 
ment. The scheme is gaining popularity and as a result some 
school buildings have been constructed with the help of popular 
aid and grants at the rate of Rs. 1,000 per room from the 
Project Funds. 


Basic and Craft Schools.—A new ideology has been influencing 
the educational activities of the State since 1937-38. It has come 
to be recognised that education must centre round some form of 
manual productive work. According to the figures for 1952, 
there were three basic schools in the Kolhapur district where 
education was made to centre round spinning and weaving. 
Spinning and weaving formed the craft in 28 craft schools, 
card-board and carpentry in one craft school and agriculture in 
135 craft schools. These schools resemble the old type agri- 
cultural bias schools in the Bombay State. 
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Secondary Education—Secondary Education is now under the 
general regulations of Government, and the Government control 
is exercised by means of conditions for receipt of grant-in-aid. 
At the end of the high school course an examination is conducted 
by the Secondary School Certificate Examination Board Poona 
and the students who pass are awarded the secondary school 
certificate. The first examination was held in 1949. The 
examination provided optional courses for pupils with varied 
interests and aptitudes. Each university, however, lays down 
subjects which a candidate must take for entrance to its 
courses, 


The statistics that follow relate to the year 1952-53 for the 
Kolhapur district. 


There were 40 secondary schools in the district with a total 
of 10,863 pupils (8,800 boys and 2,063 girls). Four of these 
were exclusively for girls, seven exclusively for boys and 
the remaining 29 were co-educational institutions. The 
number of girls in the schools exclusively meant for girls was 
1,343 while 720 girls were in mixed schools. The following 
table shows the number of schools under different managements 
and the number of pupils in them: — 


No, of schools. No. of pupils. 





Government ¥ 5 1,464 
Local Authorities ae Nil. Nil. 
Aided Private ia 33 9,040 
Unaided qs, 2 156 

Total ... 40 10,669 





Thus secondary education was imparted mainly by private 
agencies aided by Government grants. 


There were 497 teachers in secondary schools of whom 472 
were men (224 trained and 248 untrained) and 25 were women 
(14 trained and 11 untrained). In all 1,069 candidates appeared 
for the Secondary School Certificate Examination. and 540 
passed. 


The total expenditure on secondary education was 
Rs. 8,54,095 of which Rs. 2,92,470 (or 30 per cent.) came from 
Government funds, Rs. 6,400 (or 0-74 per cent.) from municipal 
funds, Rs. 4,58,435 (or 57 per cent.) from fees, Rs. 12,960 (or 
1-5 per cent.) from endowments and Rs. 83,725 (or 9-8 per cent.) 
from scholarships and other sources. 
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The total annual average cost per pupil in secondary schools 
was as follows: — 


Total cost. Cost to Government, 
Board Schools or ots 
Aided Private 2,92,470 26-9 
Board Schools : hee “se 
Government Schools ies 1,63,127 12-08 


Drawing Examinations.—Government holds drawing examina- 
tions—Elementary and Intermediate. In 1952-53, 323 appeared 
for the Elementary of whom 211 passed. For the Intermediate 
185 candidates appeared and 112 passed. These figures relate to 
Kolhapur district only. 


(a) Technical Schools—These come under the jurisdiction of 
the Director of Technical Education and an account of these is 
given under the paragraph relating to “ Technical and Industrial 
Training.” 


(b) Schools for Defectives—There was only one institution 
for the education of defectives viz., the Deaf and Dumb School 
founded in 1942, having 18 pupils on the roll. 


(c) Language Schools.—There was one institution founded in 
1903 imparting instruction in Sanskrit viz. Shri Shahu Vaidic 
School with 20 pupils on the roll. There was also a Hindustani 
Shikshan Sanad Class, Kolhapur, with 31 pupils established in 
April, 1952. 


(d) Certified Schools\—An account of these is given under the 
Juvenile and Beggars Department. 


(e) Other Special Schools——The following is a list of other 
kinds of special schools with the number of institutions of each 
kind and of the pupils enrolled :—~ 


No. of No. of 


Institutions, Pupils. 
(1) Nursery and Kindergarten schools. 4 200 
(2) Commercial Schools ci SD 192 
(3) Gymnasia . 19 861 
(4) Music Schools and Fine Arts Classes. 4 41 


There is one Extension Training Centre established in 
October, 1952 by Government to train workers by giving them 
intensive training in agriculture, co-operation, revenue matters, 
public health, basic education, veterinary service, etc. The 
courses are of various durations, some are for a period of six 
months and others for a year. About 223 people have been 
trained in the centre so far. 
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Physical Education—One Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspector holding Diploma in Physical Education looks after 
and organises Physical Education in the district both in 
primary and secondary schools. 


Physical Education is a compulsory subject in secondary 
schools. There is a regular examinaton in it. Pupils attend 
the playground regularly and a programme of physical educa- 
tion is organised regularly in most of the schools. In primary 
schools also provision of physical education has been made, 
but there is no regular examination. Children in primary 
schools play games. 


Every year a two months’ course in physical education is 
organised at suitable places in the district by the Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspector for Physical Education. About 
50 primary teachers are trained and these teachers organise 
Physical Education in the primary schools where they work. 


A one-year diploma course in Physical Education is organised 
at Kandivali for graduate secondary teachers. 


Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and Junior National Cadet Corps.— 
In 1952-53, there were 7,393 boy scouts and _ cubs 
and 1,032 girl guides. A grand scout rally of about 6,000 Scouts 
was organised in the year under report. There were six units of 
the Junior National Cadet Corps and 192 cadets with six officers 
in the district. 

Medical Inspection.—No medical inspection is held in colleges 
and primary schools. Pupils in secondary schools are medically 
examined thrice during their career. The services of private 
medical practitioners are secured On a part-time basis to 
examine the pupils. 


Visual Education.—An Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector 
who looks after physical education work, is in charge of the 
work of visual instruction in the Kolhapur district. Visual 
instruction is generally provided by means of film-projectors 
(16 mm). 
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School Broadcast—About 25 per cent. of the high schools in School Broadcast. 


the district have their own sets of radio receivers. Every 
institution gives a chance for its pupils to attend educational 
broadcasts. 


Social Education—The work of Social Education in the Social Education, 


Kolhapur district was looked after by the Maharashtra Regional 
Social Education Committee. The First and Second Test 
classes conducted numbered 595 and 211 respectively. In 
the First Test 4,141 passed and in the Second Test 1,073 passed. 
An expenditure of Rs. 21,929 was incurred for Social Education 
in the Kolhapur district including the Kolhapwr city. 


Village Libraries—The number of village reading rooms 
started under the Social Education Scheme at the end of 1952-53 
was 72 and a grant amounting to Rs. 1,439 was paid to them. 


Village Libraries. 
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TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING, 


At TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS AND COURSES 
leading up to the diploma standard (non-University grade), 
excluding those falling under the control of a University, are 
controlled by the Director of Technical Education, who is assisted 
by the State Council of Technical Education. The Director of 
Technical Education is the Secretary of the Council. 


The Yeravda Industrial School, which is managed by the 
Chief Inspector of Certified Schools, is recognised by the Board 
for inspection and examination. It teaches Carpentry “C” (I, 
II and III years), Agricultural Smithy (I and II years) ; Practical 
Tailoring (I, If and III years), Cane Work (I year), and Wool 
Knitting and Weaving (I, II and III years). 


The following Institutions are registered for inspection, 
examination and grant-in-aid in Kolhapur district, Maharashtra 
State :— 





« 
i 


Namo of the Institutions. ; Managoment, Course of Institution. 











—_—_——— 


1, Jadhav Tailoring and| Jadhav ‘Tailoring and, Tailoring and Cutting. 


Cutting College, Tara- Cutting College, 
bai Road, Kolhapur. Kolhapur. 

2. Grihashashtra Samstha,| Grihashashtra Samstha, | Tailoring Course in 
231, Tarabai Park, Kolbapur. Women’s and Childrens’ 


Kolhapur. | Garments. 
Se a EE eee 


The following Institutions are also run by Government in the 
Kolhapur district, Bombay State :— 





Name of tho Institutions, Management. Course of Institutions. 





a | a err 








1, Shivaji Technical Insti- | Government. 1, Mechanical Enginecring 
tute, Kolhapur. (Certificate). 
2. Carpentry (Certificate). 
3. Pattern Making 
(Certificate.) 
4. Electroplating (Certifi- 
cate). 
5. Wireman (Certificate), 
6. Eleotrician (Certifi- 


cate). 





The Government also runs a Technical High School in con- 
junction with the Shivaji Technical Institute, Kolhapur. 
Students of Standard VII and onwards of local secondary 
schools are given free instruction in: — 

(1) Geomesrical and Mechanical Drawing, 
(2) Workshop Technology (Grade I) and 


(3) Elements of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering which 
they offer for the Secondary School Certificate Examination. 
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THe MEDICAL ORGANISATION OF THE KOLHAPUR DISTRICT (AS 
DISTINCT FROM ITS PUBLIC HEALTH ORGANISATION) ESSENTIALLY 
CONSISTS of organisation of hospitals and dispensaries designed to 
render medical relief to the general population. The C. P. R. 
Hospital, Kolhapur, is the “ Civil Hospital” at the headquarters. 
It is owned, financed and controlled by Government, Subsidiary 
to it, there are Municipal, District Local Board, Government 
Dispensaries, Rural Medical Relief Centres and Subsidised 
Medical Practitioners Centres scattered throughout the whole 
district. 


There is a Municipal Hospital and Maternity Home at Ichal- 
karanji which was under the control of Government but was 
transferred since Apri] 1956 to the Municipality. The Medical 
Officer of the Hospital is also under the control of Municipality. 
There is one grant-in-aid District Local Board Dispensary at 
Chandgad and the Medical Officer of the Dispensary is a Govern- 
ment Officer, who draws his pay and pension directly from 
Government. 


The Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur, is the administrative head of the 
medical organization in the district. He is directly subordinate 
to the Surgeon-general with the Government of Bombay, 
Bombay. He is in charge of the medical arrangements of the 
C. P. R. Hospital, Kolhapur and exercises complete contro] over 
the Medical Officers attached to it. He is also the head of the 
Government Institutions in the district and is responsible for 
their efficiency and discipline and for the proper performance of 
their working. He is an Inspecting Officer of all Government 
dispensaries in the district. He is expected to keep himself well 
informed as to all medical matters in the district and to be able 
to furnish any information on medical matters which may be 
required by Government. He has under him a medical staff of 
Bombay Medical Service Class II—seven, Honorary Medical 
Officers—10, Bombay Medical Service Class III Officers—20 
and Bombay Medical Service Class III (A}—2. 


The C. P. R. Hospital, which was started by the Ex-Kolhapur 
State in the year 1884, was taken over by Bombay Government 
from Ist August 1949 after the merger of Deccan States. It has 
a large and commodious building which can accommodate 
200 beds. It is classified in five Wards and Departments viz. 
X-Ray Department, Out-Patients Department, Medical Stores, 
Laboratory and Linen Department. The Linen is in charge of 
the Matron. The Training School at this Hospital has been 
started in 1951 and the School has made rapid progress in 
imparting the training. The results have been very encouraging. 
30 probationary student nurses are under training at this 
Institution. There is a post of Sister-Tutor at this Hospital for 
teaching the Student Nurses. There exists a Nursing Home with 
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five rooms which was newly started during 1956-57. Well-to-do 
persons can take advantage of it by paying reasonable charges. 
The daily average attendance of in-door patients at this hospital 
is 232 and that of out-door patients is 532 during the year 
1956. The income of the hospital is Rs. 27,084 and expenditure is 
Rs. 4,49,199 during the year. 


Attached to this hospital is an Advisory Committee with the 
Civil Surgeon as the Chairman and six other members. The 
function of this Committee is to help the management of the 
hospital by keeping the authorities informed as to the needs of 
the hospital as viewed by the public and by advising the Medical 
Officer in-charge on all measures of reform to be carried out 
in connection with the welfare of the patients. The Depart- 
mental Rules provide for the election to the committee, of 
representatives from the District Local Board and Kolhapur 
Municipal Borough, Kolhapur and also for the nomination of 
two ladies. 


In addition to this, there is a Leprosy Colony at Kolhapur 
which is under the control of the Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur. It 
accommodates 150 persons. The incidence of leprosy in Kolhapur 
district is large. The isolation of leprosy patients as well as 
their treatment and rehabilitation are the most important 
points in dealing with the problem of the leprosy patients in 
the State, a problem which has to be dealt with more energeti- 
cally in a Welfare State. Since the application of the Leprosy 
Act to the District of Kolhapur as well as to the adjoining 
districts, it becomes. the responsibility of the State to isolate, 
at least the positive cases with active lesions to prevent the 
spread of the disease. Taking into consideration this problem, 
the Government have. recently sanctioned to open a Leprosy 
Control Centre at Shahuwadi in this district. The Centre will 
start its function before the end of this financial year. 


Tuberculosis Ward.—This hospital has a separate T. B. Ward 
with accommodation for 18 patients (nine Male and nine Female) 
and has an O. P. D. T. B. Clinic conducted thrice a week where 
arrangements for A. P. & P. P. are made. The incidence of 
T. B. in this district is high and more accommodation is 
necessary. 


Rural Medical Relief Scheme is in existence in this district 
for the last ten years and is rendering wonderful service to the 
village population, so far as relief of common ailments is 
concerned. There are at present 117 centres working throughout 
the district. They are providing allopathic medical aid to the 
public. The Scheme is providing simple remedies at a price 
within the reach of village patients. Rural Medical Relief 
Scheme is run by sub-dispensers who are either School teachers, 
secretaries of Gram Panchayats or social workers from a village. 
They are given two weeks training prior to being permitted to 
run a Centre. The Ex-Kolhapur State Administration was the 
first in the whole of Bombay State to start this Scheme. 
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There are at present the following Hospitals and Dispensaries 
under the control of the Civil] Surgeon, Kolhapur: — 


(1) C. P. R. Hospital, Kolhapur. 

(2) Shenda Part Leprosy Colony, Kolhapur. 
(3) Services Hospital, Kolhapur. 

(4) Gandhinagar Colony Hospital, Valivade (Refugee). 
(5) Government Dispensary, Panhala. 

(6) Government Dispensary, Malkapur. 

(7) Government Dispensary, Bambavade. 
(8) Government Dispensary, Kagal. 

(9) Government Dispensary, Kapshi. 

(10) Government Dispensary, Murgud. 

(11) Government Dispensary, Gargoti. 

(12) Government Dispensary, Ajra. 

(13) Government Dispensary, Gadhinglaj. 
(14) Government Dispensary, Shirol. 

(15) Government Dispensary, Kurundwad. 
(16) Government Dispensary, Radhanagari. 
(17) Government Dispensary, Vadgaon. 
(18) Government Dispensary, Gaganbavada, 
(19) Mobile Dispensary, District Kolhapur. 
(20) Police Hospital, Sambre. 

(21) D. L. B. Dispensary, Chandgad. 


(22) K. E. M. Municipal Hospital and Maternity Home 
Ichalkaranji. 


There are no Ayurvedic Dispensaries under the control of the 
Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur. 


There are now six Subsidised Medica] Practitioners Centres 
working in this district. (1) Akkiwat (2) Ganehwadi (3) Here 
(4) Kowad (5) Halkarni and (6) Ghotagewadi. 


Puslic HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


The public health of the district is looked after by three 
agencies viz. the State Government, loca] bodies and village 
panchayats. Public vaccination and execution of measures 
necessary for public health are obligatory duties of the District 


Local Board and the municipalities. The village panchayats, too. 


have certain sanitary functions such as water supply, sanitation 
and preservation and improvement of public health. The Public 
Health Department of the State functions as an advisory body 
to the local bodies in respect of public health and sanitary 
problems. 
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The headquarters -of the Director of Public Health 
(i.e, the head of the Department), Assistant Director of 
Public Health, Southern Registration District (ie, the 
divisional officer) are at Poona. The Southern Registration 
District includes the districts of Sholapur, North Satara, 
South Satara and Kolhapur. The duties of the Assistant 
Director of Public Health in charge of this district include 
(a) vaccination (b) tendering of advice with regard to the 
sanitation of the various urban and rural areas his 
charge (c) inspection of birth and death registers when on tour 
(d) supervision of the general health of the district, ascertaining 
the movements and causes of the various epidemic diseases 
which may occur in the district, and advising revenue and 
local authorities as regards remedial and preventive measures, 
and (e) sanitary arrangements of fairs and festivals. The 
Kolhapur State was merged with Bombay State in August 1949 
and the District Health Scheme was introduced into this district 
on a par with Bombay State by supplementing the staff. 


Under this scheme, the District Health Officer is a subordinate 
officer under the administrative control of the Assistant 
Director of Public-.Health, Southern Registration District. 
Among his duties the following are important (a) to organise 
and control the sanitary, anti-epidemic and vaccination work of 
the area under his charge; (b) to advise the District Local 
Board, village panchayats, and municipalities that have no 
Medical Officers of Health, on all matters affecting the 
health of the residents in their area and on all points involved 
in the action of local bodies in this respect ; and (c) to enforce 
orders, regulations and rules relating to public health which 
may be issued by any competent authority. He has powers to 
enquire into and report..to.the proper authorities upon the 
accommodation available in hospitals and dispensaries either 
maintained or aided by the District Local Board for the 
isolation of infectious cases occurring in the district and upon 
any need for the provision of further accommodation. He 
directs and superintendents the work of his own subordinate 
public health nucleus staff and also of vaccinators, medical 
officers in charge of dispensaries and subsidised medical 
practitioners engaged by or directly under the District Local 
Board so far as public health is concerned, and anti-epidemic 
workers appointed by the Board. 


Government offers to pay the municipalities, classified as 
Class I and II, a grant to cover a part of the salary of the 
Medical Officers of Health and Sanitary Inspectors. In respect 
of Class III towns subsidy is offered only on the pay of a Medical 
Officer of Health, at their option, or a Sanitary Inspector, 
preferably a Chief Sanitary Inspector. Appointment of 
a Medical Officer of Health has to be approved of by the 
Divisional Officer in prior consultation with the Director of 
Public Health and of Sanitary Inspectors by the Assistant 
Director of Public Health concerned. The municipalities of 
Kolhapur and Ichalkaranji have taken advantage of this offer. 
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Especially after the World War II, the activities of the Public CHAPTER 17. 


Health Department were expanded in all districts. The health 
services maintained in rural areas in 1955 are as under:— 


See Designation. No. of posts, 
0. 

(1) District Health Officers us 1 

(2) Epidemic Medical Officers an 1 

(3) Sanitary Inspectors a 5 


(4) Sanitary Sub-Inspectors 


(5) Vaccinators .. 22—1 Reserve 
vaccinator 

(6) Paid Candidate Vaccinators sia 

(7) Mukadams sh 8 

(8) Mazdoors fe 24 

(9) Attendants ate 29 

1. Primary Health Units: (at 12 places)— 

(1) Health Visitors or Nurse-midwives. 14 

(2) Midwives x. 6 

(3) Trained Dais 6 

(4) Sanitary Sub-Inspectors 1 


(5) Mukadams 
(6) Mazdoors rie soe 
(7) Woman Attendants ‘ 12 


2. Maternity and Child Health Centres— 
Staff: 4 Nurse Midwives. 


Ministerial establishment including Senior Clerks, Junior 
Clerks, Officer Peons and Chowkidars has been included). 


In Urban areas, there are in all— 
1 Medical Officer of Health (Kolhapur town), 
7 Sanitary Inspectors (6 Kolhapur plus 1 Ichalkaranji), 
1 Chief Sanitary Inspector (1 Kolhapur), 
2 Vaccinators (1 Kolhapur and 1 Ichalkaranji), 


In Kolhapur district, the vaccinators and their attendants are 
all Government servants. 


No regular malaria control scheme exists for the district, but 
staff from other districts is deputed to this district for DDT 
spraying work. 

As a part of B.C. G. Immunisation and T. B. Control 
programme, the BCG Units have covered the district and have 
carried out 635,414 testings, out of which 237,721 have been 
found positive. 254,186 negative and 143,507 have been 
vaccinated with BCG. 


For isolation and treatment of cases of infectious diseages in 
severely affected areas, a mobile hospital unit was formed in 
1947 for the Southern Registration District as a whole with its 
headquarters at Belgaum. Due to Reorganisation of States in 
1956, the headquarters of the unit have been located at Poona 
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temporarily pending fixation of their revised jurisdiction. This 
hospital, equipped with staff, trucks, tents and furniture and 
other materials for 50 beds is kept ready to move to any 
affected place and start functioning at short notice. In non- 
epidemic period the hospital staff help the primary health 
centres in Poona district in its activities like rural medical 
relief, maternity and child health etc. 


The table below gives the figures of deaths due to different 
diseases in Kolhapur district from 1950 to 1955:— 


Koruapur DrstRIct. 
DEATHS DUE TO CHIEF DISEASES FROM 1950-55. 


| Number of deaths. 
Name of diseases, — ee 




















| 1951 1952 Pas 1954 a een 1955 

1 2 | 3 Pee 
Cholera = cat losis 40 7 8 
Small-pox .. i 13 6 22 5 
Plague : i a 
Enteric Fever se 119 115 121 115 116 
Measles a > ! 103 304 2438 4065 387 
Malaria re * 587 575 634 $35 338 
Other Fevers .. Fy 6,202 6,134 6,812 5,826 | 5,704 
Dysentory .. ss 154 92 182 85 93 
Cerebro Spinal Fever rE si 1) 21 18 
Diarrhoea i: Hi 1,264 1,234 1,510 1,095 | 1,269 
Pneumonia .. e 276 268 281 265 279 
Phthisis Pe os 1,066 | 1,045 1,079 889 938 
Influenza oe es | 1 | 
Whooping cough as 184 | 184 | 137 §2 ! 76 
Mumps i! | 
Other respiratory discasos 1,475 | 1,479 | 1,931 1,714 1,902 
Diphtheria, es | 1) 8s 26 27 
Deaths from child-bitth ..: vw | g05 | sh | 157 197 
Chicken-pox .. r is 1 | 2 
Leprosy Oy a 40 | 57 | 80 | 87 60 
Cancer = ai 45 | 5} | 54 | 59 | 62 
Injuries is ’ 330 | 89028 | 312 | 387 347 
Other causos .. 6,677: 6012 | 8,808 | 6.783 | 7,402 
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The compilation of births and deaths for Kolhapur district 
is done in the office of the Director of Public Health along with 
that of other districts in the State. In the municipal areas, 
the municipalities concerned maintain registers of births and 
deaths and forward monthly extracts to the Director of Public 
Health. In the rural areas, the birth and death registers are 
maintained by the village officers and monthly extracts are 
sent by them to the taluka officers for transmission to the 
Director of Public Health. 


In urban areas, it is the statutory duty of the municipalities 
to provide special medical aid and accommodation for the 
sick in times of epidemic diseases and to take such measures 
as may be required to prevent the outbreak or to suppress 
and prevent the recurrence of the disease. In rural areas the 
primary responsibilities for dealing with outbreaks of 
epidemics rests with the District Local Boards. According to 
Government Resolution, General Department, No, 1773/33, 
dated 23rd April 1945, every District Local Board is required 
to set apart annually a lump sum equal to the average of the 
amount spent during the preceding three years for expenditure 
on epidemics. A grant is also placed at the disposal of the 
Director of Public Health for emergency measures. The 
Collector is empowered to take action in consultation with the 
District Health Officer and the Assistant Director of Public 
Health if he finds the measures’ taken by the Board are 
inadequate. The District Local Board will be helped in its 
task by the District Health Officer and his nucleus staff under 
him and the Mobile Hospital Units. The services of dispensary 
medical officers and subsidised medical practitioners are also 


utilised. 


Government also pays 50 per cent. grant-in-aid to local bodies 
on their expenditure on anti-epidemic measures provided the 
local bodies have spent 10 per cent. in the case of District 
Local Boards and 4 per cent. in the case of municipalities of 
their annual income on medical and public health measures 
excluding anti-epidemic ones. 


From the number of deaths due to small-pox it will be seen 
that the severity of this disease has been considerably reduced 
during recent years. Government policy regarding small-pox 
control is to protect the population by vaccination which is 
offered free to the public by Government and local bodies. 
Segregation of the patients is attempted only in large towns 
where hospital facilities are available. Disinfection of infected 
houses and clothes, etc, is also carried out to educate the 
people as to how to protect themselves against small-pox. 
Since 1954, mass vaccination drive has been started according 

(a.c.r.) L-c VE 768—50 
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to which three months in each year mass revaccination 
programme is undertaken in one-fifth of the population 
and during the remaining nine months of the year, primary 
vaccination work is done in the same one-fifth of the population, 
In Kolhapur district there are twenty-three vaccinators appointed 
by Government but their pay and allowances are partly 
paid by the Board in the form of fixed contributions. 
There are also two Government vaccinators in the Kolhapur 
municipal area. 


The entire State including Kolhapur district has been free 
from plague for the last six-seven years. 


Kolhapur is one of the districts in the State where severe 
cholera epidemics break out at intervals. During the last 
five years, the incidence was low except in 1953 during which 
year it was widespread and severe. Due to the establishment 
of the District Health Scheme. in the district, anti-cholera 
measures are now carried out on a large scale immediately 
there is an outbreak of the disease. Protection of water 
supplies, mass immunisation of people by anti-cholera inocula- 
tions and isolation and treatment of cholera cases in temporary 
isolation hospitals in the affected areas are the measures 
employed to combat cholera epidemics. On the occurrence of 
an outbreak of cholera in-a village, the nearest dispensary 
medical officer is deputed by the Mamlatdar to adopt 
preliminary measures and send a report to the District Health 
Officer who sends the public health staff to continue measures 
if the situation so demands and also visits the affected villages 
himself. Temporary Medical Officers or trained inoculators 
are appointed, if the epidemic assumes a severe form, to assist 
the local public health staff and the District Local Board staff. 


Kolhapur is one of the hypoendemic district for malaria in 
Bombay State and consequently the district was excluded 
from the DDT spraying till 1956. During 1956, the district was 
taken-up in entirety for malaria control work. The DDT 
spraying work was directly controlled by the District Health 
Officer, Kolhapur. All areas receive one round of DDT spraying 
only. The season of sraying is generally from June to August, 
About 64,000 Ibs of DDT 75 per cent. wettable powder are 
consumed in the rural areas of the district and about 7,000 Ibs. 
of DDT (Technical) are consumed in Kolhapur town. 
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There are certain important fairs held in Kolhapur district CHAPTER 17. 











which attract people from outside. The following table gives Welfare 
some particulars about these fairs :— Departments. 
Fargs. 
Name of the | Taluka and place | Period of the [Attondanco 
Fair. of Fair. Fair. (Approxi- 
| | mato). 
a ee comet eneashtetatemnemeeaated ae ee ome 
1. Kazgal Kagal-Kagal ..| Mohamedan (Kartik) 10,000 
Sud 1 to 6). 
2. Shri Bhairav Saagiri.| Cadhinglaj-Samangad.| Magh Vad 14to Phal-| 10,000 
gun Sud 1. 
3. Vishali ..| Shirol-Kbidrapur ..; Paush Vad 30 ..| 10,000 
4, Karwir ..{ Kolhapur-Karwir ..| Aswin Sud 5 ..| 15,000 
! 
5. Jyotiba ..| Panhala-Wadi Ratna-| Chaitra Sud 15 to} 1,00,000 
: giri. Vad 4. 
6. Shri Gurudwadashi,! Shirol-Narsinghwadi,.{ Aswin Vad 12 ..| 10,000 
7. Shri Dattajayanti ._! Do. .:|> Margashireha Sud 16..) 10,000 
8. Mahashivratri Do. ..| Mahashivratri, Magh} 10,000 
Vad 14. 
9. Shri Vithal Birdeo,; Hatkanangale-Phaltan-| Aswin Vad6to8 ..| 10,000 
;  Kodoli. | 
H | 
10, Vishali ..| Karvir-Shinganapur . | Paush Vad 30 ..| 20,000 
11. Agricultural andi Shirol-Kurundwad ef February-March (4 to} 15,000 
Cattle Show. i 5 days). 
t | 








As the above fairs are major ones, elaborate sanitary 
arrangements are generally made. Fairs at Kagal-Samangad 
and Khidrapur are managed by Government with the co-opera- 
tion of local bodies and the remaining by the local bodies 
concerned with the help of the Public Health Department. 
In order to meet the expenditure on sanitary arrangements 
a pilgrim fee is levied. Other fairs which are of minor 
importance i.e., attracting less than 10,000 pilgrims, are managed 
by revenue authorities with the help of the Public Health 
Department. At such fairs no pilgrim fee is levied. 


When famine and scarcity conditions are declared to exist Famine Relief. 
in the district, the District Health Officer is under the general 
orders of the Collector in so far as medical and sanitary 
arrangements on scarcity and famine relief works are 
concerned. 


These activities have been started in Community Develop- Muanzrmrry any 
ment and Nationa! Extension Service Blocks, vide paragraph ©¥™> W#trane. 
following. 
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Under the Community Development Programme, twelve 
primary health units, as shown below, have been established 
in the Kolhapur district during 1956-57 :-— 


Taluka, Primary Health Centre. 
Karvir ... Bhuya; Sangrul; Shiroli; Valivade. 
Radhanagari ... Rashivade ; Walve Bk. 
Panhala .. Satave; Bajar Bhogaon; Kotoli 
Kale. 
Hatkanangale .... Pargaon. 
Kagal .. Sidhnerli. 


These primary health units provide integrated curative and 
preventive medical services in the areas served, viz. 
20,000 population each. Special emphasis is given on maternity 
and child health activities. A maternity home is provided at 
the headquarters of each unit. 


Maternity and Child Health Centres were established at 
Gargoti and Kurundwad during the years 1955-56 and 1956-57 
respectively. A staffiof two nurse midwives is provided. They 
are attached to the existing. dispensaries, They serve 
a population of 20,000 each in connection with maternity and 
child health activities. No maternity home is provided. 


For Kolhapur district no separate organisation is maintained, 
The propaganda van at headquarters and the Sanitary 
Inspectors, Sanitary Sub-Inspectors and Vaccinators during the 
course of their tour carry out health propaganda. 


Tue Lasour DEPARTMENT. 


ALL THE OFFICES DEALING WITH LABOUR MATTERS fall within the 
administrative control of the Labour and Social Welfare 
Department. The Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, is the 
head of all such offices. Consequent upon the re-organisation 
of States, areas of Saurashtra and Kutch States, eight districts 
of Vidarbha and five districts of Marathwada were integrated 
with the Bombay State. Officers dealing with labour matters 
in these areas, therefore, came under the administrative control 
of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. The Commissioner 
of Labour has now under him the Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour (Admn.), Bombay, two Deputy Commissioners of 
Labour (one each at Bombay and Ahmedabada), Senior Assistant 
Commissioner of Labour, Rajkot and the Assistant Commissioners 
of Labour at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, Jamnagar, Nagpur and 
Aurangabad, the Chief Inspector of Factories, the Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances and the 
Government Labour Officers. The Commissioner of Labour 
performs the satutory functions entrusted to him under the 
Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act and supervises 


and co-ordinates working of the abovementioned offices under 
his control. 
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On the Ist March, 1953, the office of the Government Labour 
Officer, Bombay which was a separate office till then, was 
merged with the office of the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. 
There are seven Assistant Labour Officers in Bombay and 
District Labour Officers at Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, Jalgaon, 
Sholapur, Kolhapur, Porbandar, Rajkot, Bhavnagar, Nanded, 
Aurangabad and three District Labour Officers at Nagpur and 
a Senior Labour Officer at Aurangabad. 


The Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Admn.), Bombay 
is responsible for the administration of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act (XI of 1946), the Industrial Disputes Act 
(XIV of 1947), the Indian Trade Unions Act (XVI of 1926) 
and the Collection of Statistics Act, 1953. Under him are 
nine Assistant Commissioners of Labour (Administration) 
working in Bombay and one in Ahmedabad. Conciliation in 
labour disputes arising in Surat district is attended to by 
one of the Assistant Commissioners:of, Labour in Bombay who 
has been notified as Conciliator under the. Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, and by the District Labour Officer at 
Kolhapur who has been notified as Conciliation Officer under 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 


One of the Assistant Commissioners (Administration), 
Bombay, has been appointed as Registrar under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, and has jurisdiction over the 
whole of Bombay State except the areas of Marathawada, 
Vidarbha, Saurashtra and Kutch. An Assistant Registrar has 
also been appointed and has been invested with all the powers 
of Registrar under the Act. The Registrar’s work falls under 
the following heads, viz. (a) recognition of undertakings and 
recupations ; (b) registration of unions; (c) maintenance of 
ipproved lists of unions; (d) registration of agreement, 
ettlements, submissions and awards; and (e) maintenance of 

list of joint committees constituted under section 48 of the 
Jombay Industrial Relations Act. 


The Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) has 
een notified as Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of 
ombay under the Indian Trade Unions Act, and he is assisted 
\ his work by Assistant Commissioners stationed at Bombay. 
he work in connection with the administration of this Act 
cludes registration of trade unions under the Act, the 
gistration of amendments in the constitution of the unions, 


id preparation of the annual report on the working of the 
st in the State. 
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In Kolhapur district, there were in 1957, four unions registered 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act as representative 
unions. The details about the same are given below : — 




















No. ber 














1 
Serial Name of the Union. | Industry. | Local Area. 
| : 
— 





235 Cotton Hatkanangale taluka, 


1 Ichalkaranji Girni Kamgar 
textile. 


Samiti, Ichalkaranji. 


| 
I 

2 Bank Employees’ Union, 106 Banking | Karvir taluka and 
| 








Kolhapur. Shirol taluka. 
3 Kolhapur Sugar Mill Kemgar 531 ' Sugar ..| Karvir taluka. 
Union, Kolhapur. j 
4 Shahu Mill Kamgor Saal 525 Cotton Karvir taluka, 
Kolhapur. ! textile, i 





| 
ad 


One Joint Committee is registered under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act in the district. 


The Office of the Deputy. Commissioner of Labour 
(Information) which performed the following functions has 
with effect from Ist April 1953, been merged with the office 
of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration), 
Bombay :— 

(1) Compilation ang publication of the Consumers’ Price 
Index Numbers for Working Class for Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur and Jalgaon. 

(2) Conducting socio-economic enquiries into conditions 
of labour. 

(3) Compiling and disseminating information on labour 
matters generally and statistics regarding industrial disputes 
agricultural wages, absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade 
unions, etc., in particular. 

(4) Collection of statistics under the Bombay Industria 
Statistics (Labour) Rules, 1951. 

(5) Publication of two monthlies, viz, the ‘“Labou 
Gazette” and the “Industrial Court Reporter.” 


A Labour Officer has been posted at Kolhapur to be in charg 
of Kolhapur, North Satara, South Satara and Ratnagi 
districts. He is a Class II Gazetted Officer and belongs t 
a general State Service. The Office of the Labour Office 
Kolhapur was opened in the year 1950, consequent upon th 
merger of the former princely States of Kolhapur and othe: 
in Southern Maratha countries in the then Bombay Stat 
He works under the Government Labour Officer, Bombay ar 
the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. The Labour Officer 
appointed primarily to implement the provisions of the Bomb: 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, which is a State Act and 
also notified as an Inspector under the Minimum Wages Ac 
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1948, and also under the Payment of Wages Act. In addition, CHAPTER 17. 
he has been appointed as an Additional Inspector of Factories wales 
in respect of certain sections pertaining to the welfare provi-  pepartments. 
sions under the Factories Act. The Labour Officer, Taz Lasovx 
Kolhapur, is also notified as a Conciliation Officer under the ETARTHENT. 
Industria] Disputes Act and having his jurisdiction over the Officer. 
districts of Kolhapur, North Satara and South Satara. The 

powers conferred and the duties imposed on a Labour Officer 

under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act are not restricted 

to any particular section under that Act; but are scattered 
throughout the whole Act. However, the powers and the 

duties of the Labour Officer are mainly given in Chapter VI 

and Section 34 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. For 

the purpose of exercising his powers and performing his duties, 

a Labour Officer may enter any place used for any industry, 

any place used as the office of any union and any premise 

provided by an employer for the residence of his employees 

and he is entitled to call for and inspect all relevant documents 

which may be deemed necessary for the due discharge 

of his duties and powers under this, Act. He has also the 

power of convening a meeting of employees for any of the 

purposes of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, on the 
premises where the employees are employed ang he may 

require the employer to affix a written notice of the meeting 

at such conspicuous place as he may order. A Labour Officer 

is charged with the duty of watching the interest of employees 

and promoting harmonious relations between the employers and 

the employees, of investigating the grievances of employees 

who are not members of the Approved Union and of members 

of an Approved Union on the request of such a union, of 
representing to the employers: such) grievances and of making 
recommendations to them in respect of the same and of 
reporting to the State Government the existence of any 
industrial dispute of which no notice of change has been given 

together with the names of the parties thereto. A Labour 

Officer, in certain contingencies, acts as a representative of the 
employees if so authorised by them and where a Representative 

Union does not exist and he is not authorised also by the 
employees (to act as their representative and where the 
employees themselves do not elect their own representative 

from amongst them, then he becomes their representative 

suo motu. In short, a Labour Officer has to work as a sort of 

residual representative of the employees. He has also to help 

the Representative and the Approved Union. He has always 

to be in touch with the changes in the labour situation in the 
undertakings in the various industries covered by the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act and to report major and important 
incidents to his superior officers and Government. He 
intervenes whenever there is a stoppage or strike and gives 

legal guidance and advice to the employees involved in such 
incidents and he does likewise in respect of employers in 
connection with the closures and lock-outs which may not be 
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legal. In short, he explains the correct position under 
the law to the parties concerned with a view to seeing that 
any illegal action on their part is rectified by them without 
any delay. A Labour Officer is probably the only executive 
officer envisaged under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
by virtue of powers conferred on him under Section 82 of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act under which, except the 
person effected by any offence under the Act, who can make 
a complaint to the Labour Court, the Labour Court constituted 
under the said Act cannot take cognisance of any offence 
except on a report in writing by the Labour Officer of facts 
constituting such offence. In addition to the above, a Labour 
Officer can also start proceedings in a Labour Court under 
Section 79 read with section 78 of the said Act. In short, 
a Labour Officer has been given a very heavy, onerous and 
heterogenous duties and responsibilities. He also informally 
advises the trade unions whenever they ask his advice on 
labour .matters. For the purposes of certification of standing 
orders under the Industria! Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, a Labour Officerhelps the.Commissioner of Labour who 
is the Certifying Officer under that Act in holding elections 
of the workmen concerned for the purpose of getting the 
names of their representatives who are to be associated with 
the discussions when the draft standing orders are to be 
certified. During the year 1956 the Labour Officer, Kolhapur, 
handled 29 disputes in ltis capacity as Conciliation Officer 
under the Industrial Disputes. Act, 1947. In addition he 
investigated into 498 individual complaints in his capacity as 
Labour Officer. 


Welfare centres run by the Deputy Commissioner of Labour 
(Welfare), Bombay were taken over with effect from Ist July 
1953, by the Bombay Labour Welfare Board which was 
constituted under the Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953. 
There are in all fifty Labour Welfare Centres in the State. 
These Welfare Centres are classified into four types viz., 
A, B, C and D. A network of these centres with recreational 
and instructional facilities for workers and their families all 
over the important industrial areas in the State provides 
among other things, entertainment by visual aid, exhibitions, 
dramas, music, indoor and outdoor games and instructions on 
accident prevention, first aid, hygiene and anti-drink propaganda. 
The ‘A’ type centres are located in spacious, well planned 
buildings and are equipped with gymnasia, wrestling arenas, 
shower-baths, open spaces for games and sports and children’s 
play-grounds. The ‘B’ type centres are more or less on 
a similar but smaller scale, while ‘C’ and ‘D’ type centres 
are housed in hired buildings with provision for indoor games 
and facilities for out-door recreational activities. 


Kolhapur has a ‘C’ type centre and the same was started 
in August 1956. 
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The Court of Industrial Arbitration (or the Industrial Court 
as it is shortly called), Bombay, as constituted under section 10 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, has jurisdiction over 
the Kolhapur district. The duties and powers of the Industrial 
Court are detailed in Chapter XNI of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. The Labour Court at Bombay exercises 
jurisdiction over the Kolhapur district. This Court is presided 
over by a Labour Court Judge and enjoys such powers as are 
conferred upon him under Sections 78 to 86 of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. , 


There are three Wage Boards appointed for the State, 
one each for Cotton Textiles, Silk Textiles and Sugar Industries. 
The Wage Boards are to decide such disputes as are referred 
to them by the State Government under Sections 86C and 86KK 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 


The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act (LXXIX of 
1948) has been applied in the district. to the Kolhapur and 
Ichalkaranji Municipal Areas. 


The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has not been extended 
to the district. 
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There is no Consumers’ Price Index Number for working Working claas coat 


class for Kolhapur or for any other centre in the district. 


The Factory Department is under the administrative control 
of the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief Inspector of 
Factories has complete control of the technical side of the work 
of the department over the whole State. The department is 
responsible mainly for the administration of the Factories 
Act (LXHI of 1948), but the administration of the following 
Acts has also been assigned to it:— 


(1) The Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 


(2) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
(XII of 1925)--section 9, regarding approval of plans of new 
ginning factories. 


(3) The Employment of Children Act (XXVI of 1938). 
(4) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VII of 1929). 
(5) The Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 


The department has a cub-office at Kolhapur, in charge of 
a Junior Inspector of Factories, an Officer belongifig to the 
General State Services. The jurisdiction of this office 
extends over the districts of Kolhapur, South Satara, 
Ratnagiri, and also had the jurisdiction over the districts of 
Belgaum, N. Kanara, etc. before State Reorganisation. The 
full time Inspectoral staff stationed at Kolhapur at present 
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consists of one Junior Inspector of Factories and one Inspector 
of Notified Factories. They are responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the Factories Act and the Rules made thereunder 
throughout the areas assigned to them, every Inspector being 
allotted a certain number of factories for the purpose of 
inspection. Under section 8(4) of the Factories Act, the District 
Magistrate of Kolhapur is also an Inspector of Factories for the 
district of Kolhapur. In addition, all Sub-Divisional Magistrates, 
Mamlatdars, Mahalkaries, the Officers of the Public Health 
Department, Government Labour Officers within the limit of 
their respective jurisdiction have been appointed as additional 
Inspectors of Factories for certain provisions of the Act. 
Similarly, the Civil Surgeon in charge of Chhatrapati Pramila 
Raje Hospital, Kolhapur, Medical Officer in charge of Kagal 
dispensary, Kagal taluka; Medical Officer in charge of Murgud 
dispensary, Bhudargad taluka; Medical Officer in charge of 
Ajra Dispensary, Ajra mahal; Medical Officer in charge of 
Panhala dispensary, Panhala mahal; Medical Officer in charge 
of Gadhinglaj dispensary, Gadhinglaj taluka ; Medical Officer in 
charge of Shirol dispensary, Shiro] taluka; Medical Officer in 
charge of Shahuwadi dispensary, Shahuwadi taluka; Medical 
Officer in charge Radhanagari dispensary, Radhanagari 
taluka; have been appointed as Certifying Surgeons. Under 
Rules made in accordance with Section 9 of the Factories Act, 
a full time Inspector (but not the District Magistrate or an 
additional Inspector) is empowered to prosecute, conduct or 
defend before a Court any, complaint or other proceeding 
arising under the Act or in discharge of his duties as an Inspector. 
Full time Inspectors are also responsible for the enforcement 
of the other enactments with the administration of which the 
Factory Department has been entrusted. Their activities also 
extend to securing for labourers welfare amenities, such as 
education, recreation and sports, co-operative societies and 
housing. 


Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(VIII of 1923) the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation 
Bombay, had been given exclusive jurisdiction over Bombay 
and Bombay Suburban District. The Commissioner has also 
exclusive jurisdiction to try all cases relating to the Western 
and Central Railways and Hydro Electric Companies under the 
management of Messrs. Tata Wydro-Electric Agencies Ltd., 
arising in the State irrespective of the district in which they 
occur. The Commissioner has also general jurisdiction over the 
whole State. For the remaining areas of the State, Civil Judges 
have been appointed ex-officio Commissioners for their respec- 
tive jurisdiction. The Judge of the Court of Small Causes, 
Poona and the Judge, Labour Court, Ahmedabad are the ex- 
officio Commissioners for the respective districts. The principal 
reason for giving the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State is to enable 
him to settle cases with insurance companies and other firms 
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which have their head offices in Bombay City. But as this 
arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of over- 
lapping, Government have issued instructions under Section 20(2) 
of the Act for distribution of work between the Commissioner 
and the ex-officio Commissioners. Under these instructions, the 
Commissioner at Bombay is authorised: — 


(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation 
under sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 8; 


(b) to issue notices to and to receive applications from 
claimants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 


(c) to receive agreements for registration under section 28, 
wherever the accident may have taken place. 


Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner concerned notifies the ex-officio 
Commissioner. 


Applications for orders to deposit compensation when no 
deposit under Section 8(1) has been received, and other 
applications provided for in Section 22 of the Act should be 
made to the ex-officio Commissioner concerned if the accident 
occurs in the Kolhapur district. Notices to employers under 
Section 10-A, requiring statements regarding fatal accidents in 
the district is issued by the ex-officio Commissioner and 
reports of fatal accidents made under Section 10-B are received 
by him. If, after notice has been issued by the ex-officio 
Commissioner under Section 10-A, the employer deposits the 
money with the Commissioner at Bombay, the latter notifies 
the receipt of the deposit to the ex-officio Commissioner 
concerned. 


Applications for review or commutation of half-monthly 
payments have to be made to the Commissioner who passed 
the original orders. 


As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern 
Railway, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners 
concerned. 


The Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, 
has been appointed Authority under the Payment of Wages Act 
for Greater Bombay and the Judge, First Labour Court, 
Bombay as additional Authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act, in addition to his own duties, to hear claims &rising out 
of deductions from wages or delay in payment of wages of 
persons employed or paid in the Greater Bombay, the Civil 
Judges being Authorities for the areas within their respective 
jurisdiction except for the Ahmedabad and Jalgaon talukas 
for which the Judges of the Labour Courts have been appointed. 
The Judge, Court of Small Causes, Poona, is the Authority 
for his jurisdiction. 
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The Department of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances is 
under the administrative control of the Commissioner of 
Labour, Bombay State, but the Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances has complete control of the 
technical side of the work of the department over the whole 
State. The functions of the Boiler Inspectorate are to inspect 
steam boilers and their accessories annually and register new 
boilers and to grant working certificates thereof in order to 
ensure their safe working. The department has a strength of 
fourteen inspectors out of whom seven are stationed in Bombay 
(Five for Boiler Inspection work and two for Smoke Nuisances 
work), two are stationed at Ahmedabad to carry out Boiler 
Inspection work and Smoke Nuisances work in Ahmedabad 
and the boiler inspection work in the North Gujarat Division, 
two are stationed at Nagpur to look after the boiler inspection 
work in the Vidarbha region, two are stationed at Rajkot and 
Bhavnagar to look after the boiler inspection work in Saurashtra 
and one at Aurangabad for the boiler inspection work in the 
Marathwada region. 


The Inspector in charge ofthe Southern Division, having his 
head-quarters in Bombay. carries out the boiler inspection 
work in the Kolhapur’ district. 


Tur DEPARTMENT OF PROHIBITION AND EXCISE. 


SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF COMPLETE PROHIBITION IN THE 
FORMER AREAS OF THE STATE OF Bompay from lst April, 1950, the 
former Department of Excise has come to be designated as the 
Department of Prohibition and Excise. The officer charged 
with the administration of this department in Kolhapur 
district is the Collector of Kolhapur. In relation to this 
department, he is responsible to the Director of Excise and 
Prohibition, Bombay State. He is invested with various 
powers under the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949) and 
also exercises power under the Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 
1930), the Bombay Opium Smoking Act (XX of 1936) and the 
Bombay Drugs (Control) Act (XXIX of 1952). Under the 
Bombay Prohibition Act, prohibitions or restrictions have 
been placed on the manufacture, import, export, transport, 
sale, possession, use and consumption of liquor, intoxicating 
drugs or hemp. The Collector has powers to grant, cance] or 
suspend licences, permits and passes under the Act. 


The Diserict Inspector of Prohibition and Excise, Kolhapur 
assists the Collector and is in charge of the actual work of the 
department in the district. The District Inspector, Kolhapur has 
under him two Sub-Inspectors, both stationed at Kolhapur. 
The district is divided into two ranges each in charge of 
a separate Sub-Inspector. One range consists of he talukas of 
Karvir, Kagal, Gadhingalaj, Bhudargad, Ajra, and Chandgad, 
and the other range consists of the talukas of Hatkanangle, 


Shirol, Panhala, Shahuwadi, Radhanagari and Bavda. There is CHAPTER 
one Sub-Inspector with headquarters at Kolhapur for Drugs am 

contro] work of the district. There are also two Sub-Inspectors Perctont 
for the Rectified Spirit Distillery of Messrs. Kolhapur Sugar Tse Dzraan 
Mills Ltd. The District Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors have also °* ee 
been invested with certain powers under the Bombay Prohibi- prohibition 
tion Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act and the Excise Orga 
Bombay Drugs (Control) Act. Hon 


In each taluka, a medical board consisting usually of two Medical Boa 

registered medical practitioners (one Government or semi- 
Government official and the other non-official) has been formed. 
The functions of the board are to examine any person who 
applies for a permit to possess opium, ganja or bhang for 
personal consumption or for an increase in the existing quota, 
and, on examination to issue a medical certificate to such 
person if it is satisfied that the applicant requires the drug as 
a medical necessity. 


There is another medical board. for foreign liquor permits 
on health grounds. The Civil-Surgeon, Kolhapur, is in charge of 
the board and examines and grants certificates to applicants from 
the Kolhapur City. In the rest of the district, the medical officers 
in charge of the Government or municipal dispensaries do the 
above duties and send the certificates through the Civil 
Surgeon, Kolhapur, for his counter signature. 


In the case of individual military personnel, the quota of Military Pers 

foreign liquor is allotted by the Station Staff Officer on 
a scale commensurate with their rank, and the same can be 
purchased from the Military Vendor’s Licences only. In the 
case of military messes, requisitions are issued by the Station 
Staff Officer and liquor is issued by the Military Vendor’s 
Licences on the strength of transport permits issued by the 
Prohibition and Excise Department. 


The Police Department is the chief agency to deal with  Enforcemen 
detection, investigation and prosecution of offences under Work. 
Prohibition Act. Though officers of the Prohibition and Excise 
Department, of and above the rank of Inspector have been 
invested with powers to investigate offences, these officers 
generally pass on information of the commission of offences 
and hand over the cases detected by them to the Police for 
investigation. The Home Guard Organisation also assists the 
Police in this work. Under Section 134 of the Prohibition 
Act, village officers, village servants useful to Government, 
officers of other departments of the State Government, and 
officers and servants of local authorities are bound not only 
to give information to the Police of breaches of the provisions 
of the Act which may come to their knowledge, but also to 
prevent the commission of breaches of the Act about which 
they may have knowledge. Under Section 133, officers and 
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servants of local authorities are further bound to assist any 
Police officer or person authorised to carry out the provisions 
of the Act. Under section 135, occupiers of lands and 
buildings, land loards of estates, owners of vehicles, etc., are 
bound to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees or 
manufacture of any liquor or intoxicating drug to a Magistrate, 
Prohibition Officer or Police Officer as soon as it comes to their 
knowledge. 


All revenue officers of and above the rank of Mamlatdar 
or Mahalkari, all Magistrates and all officers of the Department 
of Prohibition and Exercise, of and above the rank of Sub- 
Inspector have been authorised under Section 123 of the Proh{bi- 
tion Act, within the limits of their respective jurisdiction to 
arrest without a warrant, any person whom they have reason 
to believe to be guilty of an offence under the Act, and to seize 
and detain any article of contraband. The officer so authorised, 
when he arrests any person or seizes and detains any article, 
has to forward such person or article without unnecessary 
delay to the officer-in-charge of the nearest police station. 


As the Kolhapur State was merged into the State of Bombay 
from Ist March 1949, the excise laws of the Bombay State were 
made applicable to the Kolhapur district with effect from Ist May 
1949. A comparison is given of the consumption of liquor and 
intoxicating drugs in the year 1950-51 (the year in which 
complete prohibition was in force) and 1955-56: — 


1950-51. 1955-56, 
Country liquor (in_gallons).... Nil. Nil. 
Spirits (in dozen bottles)... 57 100 
Wines (in dozen bottles) as 
Beer (in dozen bottles) 9 6, eee ee 
Ganja (in maunds and seers)... 3-31 0-14 
Bhang (in maunds and seers)... 0-09 0-04 
Opium (in maunds and seers). 1-02 0-09 


The total revenue which was Rs. 1,17,149 in 1950-51 was only 
Rs. 70,268 in 1955-56. 


Various permits were granted for possession, use, etc. of 
foreign liquor. These were:— 


(1) Emergency Permits—These permits were at first issued 
to families only, for emergent purposes. This permit can, 
since 22nd October, 1952, be issued in the name of any member 
of the family, but it cannot be granted to more than 
one member of a household at any one time. A holder of this 
permit is authorised to purchase, possess, use or consume 
6% ozs. of brandy or rum or 13$ ozs. of champagne during 
a period of six months. The number of emergency permits 
issued in 1955-56 was 30 and in 1956-57, six. 
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(2) Health Permits.—These permits are granted on grounds 
of health to the applicants after their medical examination by 
the Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur for a quantity recommended by 
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Foreign Liquor Rules, 1953 is two units.* During the year 1950-51 
and from April 1951 to 19th September 1951, these permits 
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were granted for a period of six months only. From Foreign Liquor. 


20th September 1951, these permits can be issued for a period 
of one year if recommended by the Medical Board to persons 
who are over sixty years and in the case of persons over 
seventy years the permits can be granted upto a year without 
medical examination by the Medical Board. A permit-holder 
desiring to renew the permit has to make a fresh application. 
The number of health permits issued in 1955-56 was 236 and 
in 1956-57, 212. 


(3) Temporary Resident’s Permits——These permits are issued 
to persons born and brought-up or domiciled in a country 
outside India where liquor is usually consumed. Temporary 
resident’s permits are granted fora maximum quantity of 
four units per month. They are. granted-upto the end of the 
financial year. A permit-holder desiring to renew the permit 
has to make a fresh application. 


(4) Visitor’s Permits—Any person visiting the State of 
Bombay for a period not more than a week is granted a visitor’s 
permit upto a quantity of one unit and the permit is renewable 
for a maximum period of one month. 


(5) Tourist’s Permits-—-Any foreign tourists who is eligible 
for a temporary resident’s permit and possesses a_ tourist 
introduction card or tourist visa is granted a tourist’s permit 
for a maximum period of one month for a quantity of one unit 
per week. 


Possession, use, etc., of toddy is completely prohibited. 


Permits for possession and use of denatured spirit up to 
a maximum quantity of two bottles per month are granted for 
domestic purposes. 


Authorisations for the use of country liquor and wine for 
sacramental purposes only are granted to persons of certain 
communities, viz., Christians, Parsees and Jews. 


Ganja, Bhang or Opium is allowed to a person for his 
personal consumption only, under a permit which granted on 
preduction of a medical certificate from the Medica] Board, 
the maximum quantity allowed under a permit being 15 tolas 

* One unit is equal to 1 quart bottle of 26§ ozs. of apirite, or 8 quart bottles of wine 
or 9 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength axcecding 2 per cent. of alcohol by 
volume, or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength not exceeding 2 per cont. 
of alcohol by volume. 
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in the cases of ganja or bhang aud 74 tolas in the case of 
opium. In 1955-56, 91 permits were issued for opium, 
83 for ganja and 3 for bhang. In 1956-57 the respective 
numbers were 124, 79 and 11. 


There are also rules governing the possession, use, transport, 
sale, etc. of dangerous drugs, mbhowra-flowers, molasses, 
rectified spirit and absolute alcohol for industrial, medical and 
similar purposes. 


The Bombay Village Industries Board is entrusted with the 
working of the “neera and palm products scheme”. It is 
carrying out its neera and palm-gur work through co-operative 
societies or suitable institutions of constructive social workers 
such as (1) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, (2) Sarvodaya Centres and 
(3) Ashrams. 


There is a supervisor stationed in each area of neera extrac- 
tion who supervises the tapping and collection of neera from 
trees. The neera collected is transported to various sale 
centres. There is a manager at each centre, who supervises 
the sale of neera with the help of the salesmen. The 
manufacture of gur from neera is allowed only at the centre 
under the supervision of the Van supervisor. 


A Prohibition Sub-Committee consisting of ten members 
has been set-up by the District Development Board, Kolhapur. 
The Chairman of the Prohibition Sub-Committee is from the 
non-official members of the Board and the District Inspector 
of Prohibition and Excise, Kolhapur, is its Secretary. The 
functions of this Committee are to advise the Prohibition and 
Excise Department in carrying out the prohibition work and 
to make suggestions in matters pertaining to vigilance, 
prohibition propaganda, publicity, recreation activities, etc, 


There are three Sanskar Kendras in the Kolhapur district 
and they are at (i) Murgud, (ii) Gadhinglaj and (iii) Turkewadi. 
All the three Sanskar Kendras are managed by private 
institutions, but are partly subsidised by the department. These 
Sanskar Kendras conduct recreation activities for weaning the 
people from the drink habit. 


Tue Backwarct CLass DEPARTMENT. 


THs BacKwarp CLass DEPARTMENT WAS CREATED in 1931 as 
a result of the recommendations made in 1930 by the 
Depressed Classes and Aboriginal Tribes Committee. The 
classification recommended by the Committee and adopted 
by Government includes within backward classes persons of 
three different categories, viz. (1) untouchables classed as 
“scheduled classes”; (2) aboriginal and hill tribes; and 
(3) such other classes of persons as Government may class as 
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“other backward classes”. As soon as any caste or section CHAPTER 17. 


of the population ceases to require protection or aid it may 
be removed from the list of backward classes and it will then 
cease to have any special connection with the Backward Class 
Department. 


The communities under Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes are approved by the President’s order under the 
Constitution of India. The Constitution of India has also 
provided for special protection and encouragement to be given 
to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in view 
of their extremely backward condition. The population of 
backward classes in Kolhapur district as per 1951 Census was 
as follows :— 


Scheduled Castes ae .. 1,389,075 
Scheduled Tribes a “86 214 
Other Backward Classes te w= 28,147 


Total ... 1,61,436 


It is the policy of Government to push on vigorously with 
the work of amelioration of backward classes so that the 
communities at present classified as backward may be 
assimilated into society on a common footing with others and 
they may make rapid progress in economic, social, cultural and 
other spheres, and conditions may. be created in which they 
will cease to be backward. 


The Central Government also gives liberal grants for this 
purpose under article 273 of the Constitution. 


With the inauguration of the bilingual Bombay State, a new 
department of Labour and Social Welfare has been created 
which looks after the amelioration of backward classes. In 
addition to a separate Secretary, a post of Deputy Secretary 
has also been created in this department. The head of the 
department called as the Director of Backward Class Welfare, 
has his headquarters at Poona. He is assisted at headquarters 
by one Personal Assistant of the rank of Assistant Director 
of Backward Class Welfare. In addition, there are three 
Assistant Directors, all at the headquarters, one in charge of 
Education, another in charge of Lands and the third in charge of 
Economic matters. The posts are filled by transfer of suitable 
Class I or Class II officers of the Departments of Education, 
Co-operation and Revenue. There are also twenty-three Back- 
ward Class Welfare Officers in the old Bombay State area 
each in charge of a single district. These officers are of the 
status of the Second Grade Mamlatdars. There are also 
two regional Nomadic Tribes Welfare Officers, one for 
Maharashtra and the other for Gujarat, appointed specially for 
the welfare of nomadic tribes. They are of the status of 
Backward Class Welfare Officers. The department is not 
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ordinarily entrusted with executive work, as its main function 
is co-ordination of the work of other departments concerned 
with backward class welfare work. The execution of 
a programme in any particular field is the responsibility of the 
department concerned with that field and its officers. The 
Director of Backward Class Welfare seeks to co-ordinate the 
work of the various departments concerned in accordance with 
the directives of Government and the relevant provisions of 
the Constitution and collects such information and _ statistics 
from the departments as are required by Government. 


The uplift of backward classes is sought to be achieved in 
many ways, First of all, special facilities are given to them 
for receiving education. For example, they get free 
studentships in Government as well as non-Government schools, 
and scholarships in arts and professional colleges and technical 
institutions. In addition, the Backward Class Department 
gives monetary help to poor and deserving students from the 
backward classes studying in secondary, collegiate, and 
technical institutions, by way of lump sum grants for the 
purchase of slates, -books, ‘tools, etc, and for payment of 
examination fees. “A percentage is prescribed by Government 
for the admission to training institutions of men teachers from 
backward classes. In the case of women teachers, no percentage 
has been separately fixed, but if suitable women belonging to 
these classes are available for training, preference is given to 
them in the matter of admission to training colleges. 


Voluntary agencies are encouraged by means of grant-in-aid 
to open special hostels for Backward Classes. There are 
eleven such hostels in the Kolhapur district run by the following 
voluntary agencies: — 


Name of the Voluntary Agenoy. Hostel conducted. 

(1) Shri Devi Indumati Board- Shri Devi Indumatj Board- 
ing House Committee, ing House, Kolhapur. 
Kolhapur. 

(2) Miss Clarke Hostel Com- Miss Clarke Hostel, Kolha- 
mittee, Kolhapur. pur. 


(3) Arya Samaj, Kolhapur ... Arya Samaj Gurukul and 
Col. Woodhouse Anatha- 
lay, Kolhapur. 


(4) Hind Kanya Chhatralaya Hind Kanya _ Vastigriha, 


Committee, Kolhapur. Kolhapur. 
(5) Rayat Shikshan Sanstha, Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- 
Satara. griha, Rukadi. 


(6) Deccan Backward Class Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- 
Education Committee, griha, Jaisingpur. 


Jaisingpur. 
(7) Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- Mahatma Gandhi Vasti- 
griha Committee, griha, Dhamod. 


Dhamod. 
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Name of the Voluntary Agenoy. Hostel conducted. 
(8) Shri Mauni Vidyapeeth, Backward Class Hostel, 
Gargoti. Gargoti. 


(9) Shri Swami Vivekanand Chhatrapati Vastigriha, 
Shikshan Sanstha, Kol- Kolhapur. 


hapur. 

(10) Deccan Backward Class Bharat Kanya Seva Sadan, 
Education Society, Ichalkaranji. 
Jaisingpur. 

(11) Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, Mahatma Gurukul, Murgud. 
Kolhapur. 


The voluntary agencies are also encouraged to open and run 
balwadtis for backward class children of tender age to teach 
them habits of cleanliness and ultimately to achieve their 
assimilation with other higher caste Hindu children. To 
solve effectively the problem of education of the backward 
classes, voluntary agencies are encouraged to open sanskar 
kendras for Scheduled castes, ashram schools for Scheduled 
Tribes and ashram schools-cum-sanskar kendras for ex-criminal 
tribes. 


There are in all thirty-three sanskar kendras in Bombay State 
and grants are paid to the voluntary agencies conducting them. 
There is only one sanskar kendra in the Kolhapur district, viz., 
the sanskar kendra at Kolhapur conducted by Rayat Shikshan 
Sanstha, Satara. 


There are, in all, twenty-two schools in| the Bombay State 
as on 3lst March 1957. No ashram school is, however, located 
in the Kolhapur district, as the population of Scheduled Tribes 
in the district is very small. The total number of ashram 
schools-cum-sanskar kendras in the Bombay State as on 
31st March 1957, is five. No ashram school-cum-sanskar kendra 
is located in the Kolhapur district. Though one such 
ashram school was sanctioned in 1954-55, no voluntary agency 
came forward to run such an institution. — 


Secondly, reservation of posts is made for members of the 
backward classes in the public services. The following 
percentages of vacancies are reserved for members of the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward 
Classes, in Class II] and Class IV services and posts: — 








| Percentage of vacancies reserved, 
Service or post. ne | 
| Scheduled Scheduled Other Back- 

; Tribes. ward Classos. 
' 


t 

| 
Class TIT me ‘ | 6 7 9 
Class IV 7 9 | N 
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There is a collective reservation of vacancies in respect of 
the State (Gazetted) Services, viz.,-12} per cent. in respect 
of the backward classes as a whole. The above percentages 
represent the minimum number of vacancies to be filled in 
by the appointment of members of backward classes, but it is 
open to the appointing authorities to recruit members of 
backward classes in excess of these percentages, if they are 
otherwise considered suitable for such appointments vis-a-vis 
other candidates. Similar percentages are prescribed for 
recruitment of backward classes in the services of local bodies 
and institutions receiving Government grants-in-aid. Different 
percentages varying from 15 to 45 have been prescribed for 
appointment of members of backward classes as primary school 
teachers in the various districts in the State. 


The maximum age-limits prescribed for appointment to 
Class III and IV services and posts under the relevant recruit- 
ment rules have been relaxed by five years, instead of 
three years as before, in favour of candidates belonging to 
backward classes. 


Thirdly, special attention is devoted to provision of housing 
accommodation for backward classes. The Backward Class 
Department helps in providing housing sites for members of 
the scheduled classes by acquiring lands and disposing of the 
plots to individual members at a nominal occupancy price fixed 
in consultation with the Collector of the district. 


The Post War Reconstruction Scheme No. 219 sanctioned 
by Government during 1948-49, has been sanctioned as one of 
the schemés under the Second, Five-Year Plan. The scheme 
envisages grant of financial assistance to backward class 
families in the State to build their own houses through 
co-operative housing societies, etc. Under the scheme loans 
are granted to housing societies of backward class persons 
upto an amount not exceeding 75 per cent. of the estimated 
cost of houses, which is taken to be anywhere between Rs. 3,000 
and Rs. 4,000 in industrial areas like Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Sholapur; Rs. 2,000 in places having district or 
borough municipalities and in other areas, the estimated cost 
is fixed at Rs. 800, Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 as the case may be. 
The loan is free of interest and is made repayable in 
twenty-five annual instalments. If a member of such a society is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, an additional loan not 
exceeding 60 per cent. of the cost of a shed and barn estimatec 
at not more than Rs. 100 is also made available to suct 
a member for construction of a shed and barn. Subsidies are 
also granted to such societies to meet their cost of management 
etc., at the rate of Rs. 10 per tenement for the first two year: 
and, later on, at the rate of Rs. 5 per tenement till the entir 
Government loan is repaid. These societies are also granted loa 
free of cost for housing sites or for Government lands or, wher: 
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Government lands are not available Government subsidy 
equal to the cost of acquisition of private lands is made 
available to them. In industrial areas of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Sholapur 24 gunthas of land are made available 
to a non-agricultural member, while in other areas only 
13 gunthas are given. Agricultural numbers get 3 gunthas each, 
in all the areas. A limit to the value of land is fixed at Rs. 5 
per square yard in the four industrial cities. In other areas, the 
land should be of the value current in lower middle class 
localities and the excess costs, if any, should be borne by the 
societies. 


This scheme has undergone a_ certain revision, as 
the concessions given under this scheme are now restricted 
to societies of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and ex-criminal 
tribes registered after the 14th August 1953. Housing societies of 
other backward classes registered after 14th August 1953, are 
eligible for concessions under the scheme only in genuine cases of 
hardships and with the special approval of Government. Such 
societies are, however, eligible-.for Government lands where 
available, in all cases. 


Fourthly, the economic regeneration of the backward 
classes is promoted by various steps. With a view to 
improving the technique of the hereditary occupations of these 
classes, Government have sanctioned a number of peripatetic 
parties in the State on 3lst March 1957, for imparting training 
to artisans and their children in various industrial subjects. 
Stipends are granted to students admitted to the schools. 
Backward class students are also awarded scholarships for 
taking industrial training at the various technical and industrial 
institutions. 


There are various other measures adopted by Government 
for the economic uplift of backward classes. The chief among 
them are— 


(a) Grant of cultivable waste lands to backward classes. 


(b) Grant of forest lands to backward classes on agri-silvi 
system. 


(c) Grant of tagai loans. 


(d) Provision of special concessions to backward classes in 
respect of removal of timber, minor forest produce, cutting 
of fuel, etc. 


(e) Grant of financial assistance for the formation of 
backward class co-operative farming societies. 


(f) Grant of forest coupes to backward class forest labourers 
co-operative societies at an upset price. 
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Special attention has also been devoted by the Government 
to the welfare of nomadic tribes and semi-nomadic tribes. 
Among backward classes, the nomadic and semi-nomadic 
communities are perhaps the most backward who could not 
take benefits of several schemes. As these communities have 
no settled way of life, and they go from place to place in 
search of living, and are steeped in illiteracy and poverty, they 
have not been able to take much advantage of the 
various schemes implemented by Government for the welfare 
of the backward classes. Government have included special 
schemes in the Second Five-Year Plan for the uplift of nomadic 
tribes and semi-nomadic tribes. Special schemes such as 
“Granting of loans” to the members of nomadic tribes for 
hawking business and amelioration of women of nomadic tribes 
by imparting training in crafts have been included in the above 
head ; besides the usual schemes, viz., the opening of ashram 
schools, balwadis and sanskar kendras, free supply of books 
and slates; provision of hostel facilities; starting of industrial 
training centres ; grant of financial assistance to labour contract 
societies and co-operative housing societies; appointment of 
propaganda workers and. digging of wells, etc.; and grant of 
loans and subsidies to hereditary and trained artisans. 


Fifthly, measures had been taken to ensure the social uplift 
of backward classes, especially of Harijans. The Bombay 
Harijan (Removal of Social Disabilities) Act (X of 1947), and 
the Bombay Harijan Temple Entry Act (XXXV of 1947), had 
been enacted with a view to bringing about complete removal 
of untouchability as far as public and civic rights were 
concerned. However, with the enactment of an All-India Act, 
known as “The Untouchability (Offences) Act, 1955”, the 
Bombay Harijan Acts referred| to above were repealed in the 
Bombay State with effect from 8th May 1955. The Bombay 
Devadasis Protection Act (X of 1934), has declared unlawful 
the performance of any ceremony having the effect of dedicating 
girls as devadasis. These unfortunate girls were usually 
members of the backward classes. 


In addition, Government have enforced laws, such as the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, and the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1948. These Acts are of 
general application and are intended to safeguard the rights of 
agricultura] tenants, to grant them privileges, and to provide 
relief to agricultural debtors. The backward class agriculturists, 
a large number of whom are tenants and agricultural 
debtors, can receive the benefits of these laws in the same 
manner as other tenants and agricultural debtors. In addition, 
officers of the Backward Class Department, in the normal 
course of their duties, help the backward class agriculturists 
to secure the relief available to them under these Acts. 


The Backward Class Department has to see that the policy 
of Government is fully implemented in day to day 
administration. 
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For advising the Backward Class Department in regard to its 
activities in the district, there is a special Backward Class 
Sub-Committee of the District Development Board for the 
district. 


It is constituted of the Vice-Chairman of the District Develop- 
ment Board, a non-official nominated by Government, is to act as 
the Chairman of the Sub-committee of the Board. The Backward 
Class Welfare Officer of the district is the secretary of the 
sub-committee relating to the work of amelioration of 
backward classes. The functions of the Sub-committee 
are: — 


(a) To provide information regarding the grievances and 
needs of Backward Classes. 


(b) To form a channel of communication between the 
Director of Backward Class Welfare and backward classes. 


(c) To give their opinions on questions referred to them 
by the Backward Class Board or the Director of Backward 
Class Welfare. 


(d) To help backward classes by bringing their needs and 
grievances to the notice of the local officers concerned. 


(e) To take suitable measures for the removal of untouch- 
ability and other disabilities and removal of harmful social 
customs among the various backward. classes. 


(f) To carry on propaganda work as far as possible among 
backward classes. 


In addition to the work of ameliorating the condition of 
Backward Classes through the Government channel, voluntary 
agencies engaged in the task of amelioration of backward 
classes are given every possible encouragement. Several 
voluntary agencies, which are pioneers in this field, are 
recognised and given suitable grants-in-aid in the light of their 
activities. The main activity of these voluntary agencies is 
propaganda with a view to appraise backward classes of the 
civic rights and privileges provided by Government for them 
and also of the directives issued by Government for the 
amelioration of their condition. This propaganda is carried out 
dy workers appointed by the voluntary agencies. Maintenance 
of hostels, establishment of ashram schools, balwadis, sanskar 
cendras are the other important activities sponsored by 
Jovernment undertaken by voluntary agencies with 
jovernment aid. There are in the Bombay State, in all, 
‘ixteen voluntary agencies working for the amelioration of 
nackward classes and recognised by the Backward Class 
Jepartment. There are, also 111 propaganda workers in the 
State. Out of these, 3 propaganda workers are working in 
Colhapur district, specially for Scheduled Castes. 
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PRion TO 1950, THE RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE TRUSTS IN 
THE STATE were governed by various enactments, Central 
as well as Provincial, based on religion. In 1950, a composite 
legislation called the Bombay Public Trusts Act (XXIX 
of 1950), was passed, applicable to all public trusts 
irrespective of their religion. This Act defines “public 
trust” as “an express or constructive trust for either a public, 
religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, 
a math, a wakf, a dharmada or any religious or charitable 
endowment and a society formed either for a religious or 
charitable purpose or for both and registered under the Societies 
Registration Act (XXI of 1860)”. 


The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to 
any public trust or class of public trusts and on such application 
the provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or 
class of trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the 
following classes of public-trusts with effect from 21st January 
1952: — 


(1) temples ; 
(2) maths ; 
(3) wakfs ; 


(4) public trusts other than, (1), (2) and (3) above, created 
or existing solely for the benefit of any community or 
communities or any section or sections thereof ; 


(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable 
purposes or for both and registered under the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860; 


(6) dharmadas, ie, any amounts which according to the 
custom or usage of any business or trade or agreement 
between the parties relating to any transaction, are charged 
to any party to the transaction or collected under whatever 
name as being intended to be used for a charitable or religious 


purpose ; 


(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either 
a public, religious or charitable purpose or for both. 


The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable 
endowments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments 
under the provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act 
(VI of 1890). 


The Charity Commissioner, with headquarters at Bombay, 
has been appointed to administer the Act. The first Charity 
Commissioner was appointed on 14th August 1950. An Assistant 
Charity Commissioner has been appointed for the Kolhapur 
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region, with headquarters at Kolhapur to administer the 
provisions of the Act. The Kolhapur region comprises the 
territories included in the districts of Kolhapur (including 
Chandgad taluka), North Satara, South Satara and Ratnagiri. 
The Assistant Charity Commissioner is directly responsible to 
the Charity Commissioner. 


The Act imposes a duty on the trustees of a public trust to 
which the Act has been applied to make an application for the 
registration of the trust within three months of the application 
of the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, 
which include, (a) the approximate value of moveable and 
immoveable property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average 
annual income of the trust property, and (c) the amount of 
the average annual expenditure of the trust. No registration 
is, however, necessary in the case of dharmadas which are 
governed by special provisions of the Act in certain respects. 
Trusts registered under any of the previous Acts are deemed 
to be registered under this Act. The total number of public 
trusts registered in the Kolhapur district for the period upto 
Slst March 1957 was 1,681..having assets amounting to 
Rs, 2,04,08,543. The annual income and expenditure of these 
trusts were Rs, 29,57,353 and Rs. 26,23,149 respectively. 


A registration fee ranging from Rs..3 to Rs. 25 is levied 
depending on the value of the property of the public trust. 
An annual contribution at the rate of two per cent. of the Public 
annual income is also recovered which is credited to the Public 
Trust Administration Fund. created under the Act. The 
contribution does not form part of the general revenue of the 
State. Public Trusts exclusively for the purpose of advance- 
ment and propagation of secular education or medical relief 
and public trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 300 or 
less are exempted from the payment of contribution. Deduc- 
tion from the gross annual income for computing contribution 
are allowed in respect of amounts spent on the advancement 
and propagation of secular education, medical relief, donations, 
grants received from Government or local authorities, interest 
or depreciation or sinking fund, taxes to be paid to Govern- 
ment or loca] authority, etc. The contribution is levied on the 
net annual profits in the case of public trusts conducting 
a business or trade. 


Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or 
persons authorised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant 
can audit accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised 
under the Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public 
trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less. The 
auditor has to submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant Charity 
Commissioner of his region on a number of points, such as 
whether accounts are maintained regularly and according to law 
and regularity, whether an inventory has been maintained of the 
moveables of the public trust, whether any property or funds 
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of the trust have been applied for an object or for purpose not 
authorised by the trust, whether the funds of the trust have 
been invested or immoveable property alienated contrary to 
the provisions of the Act, ete. 


In order to afford relief to public trusts having small income, 
a Travelling Auditor has been appointed who is required to 
move from district to district and conduct an on-the-spot audit 
of the accounts of the public trusts having an annual income 
of Rs. 10,000 or less. 


If on a consideration of the report of the auditor, the accounts 
and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or any other 
person concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner 
is satisfied that the trustee or any other person has been guilty 
of gross negligence, breach of trust or misapplication or 
misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he has to report 
to the Charity Commissioner who after due inquiry determines 
the loss, if any, caused to the trust and surcharges the amount 
on the person found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, 
exchange or gift of any immoveable property and no lease 
for a period exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural land 
and three years in the case of non-agricultural land or building 
belonging to a public trust is valid without the previous 
sanction of the Charity Commissioner. The Trustee of a public 
trust is bound to invest the surplus funds of the trust in public 
securities or first mortgage of immoveable property on certain 
conditions. For making an investment in any other form, the 
permission of the Charity Commissioner must be obtained. 


If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or 
partially, if there is surplus income or balance not likely to 
be utilised, if in the case of a public trust other than a trust 
for a religious purpose, it is not in the public interest 
expedient, practicable, desirable, necessary or proper to 
carry out, wholly or partially, the original intention of the 
author of the public trust or the object for which the public 
trust was created, an application can be made to the District 
Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, for 
application cy pres of the property or income of the public 
trust or any of its portion. 


If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary 
that a particular property is the property of a public trust, or 
a direction is required to recover the possession of such 
property, or a direction is required for the administration of 
any public trust, two or more persons having an interest in 
the trust. or the Charity Commissioner can file a suit in the 
District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may 
be, to obtain reliefs mentioned in the Act. If the Charity 
Commissioner refuses consent, an appeal lies to the Bombay 
Revenue Tribunal constituted under the Bombay Revenue 
Tribunal Act (XII of 1939). The Charity Commissioner can 
also file such a suit on his own motion. 
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The Charity Commissioner may, with his consent, be 
appointed a trustee of a public trust, except of a public trust 
created for a religious purpose, by a Court or by the author 
of a trust, provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. 
In regard to the public trusts created for religious purposes, 
while the Courts are not competent to appoint the Charity 
Commissioner to be a trustee of such a trust, if the author 
of a public trust for a religious purpose expresses his intention, 
or the person or the authority in whom the property of such 
public trust, vests, deems it expedient in public interest, the 
Court may appoint the Charity Commissioner with his consent 
to be the sole trustee of such public trust. The Charity 
Commissioner is, however, precluded from accepting the 
trusteeship of a public trust for religious purposes which 
involves the exercise by him as trustee of any religious 
observance or ceremony or the decision of any questions as 
to the religious merit or character of any individual or 
institution. 


Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or 
regarding the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts 
registered under the previous Acts, in consequence of the act 
or conduct of a trustee or any other person, have to be 
conducted with the aid of assessors not less than three and 
not more than five in number. The assessors have to be 
selected, as far as possible, from the religious denomination 


of the public trust te which the inquiry relates. The presence. 


of assessors, can however, be dispensed with in inquiries where 
there is no contest. A list of assessors has to be prepared and 
published in the Official Gazette every three years. District- 
wise lists of assessors have already been prepared and published 
in the Bombay Government Gazette. 


The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have 
always been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the 
State of Bombay, appointed under the provisions of the 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1890. 


Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are 
punishable with maximum fines ranging from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,000 depending on the contravention. The Charity 
Commissioner is the sole authority for launching prosecutions 
in the case of such contraventions. 


Community DEVELOPMENT PROJECT. 


In Ko.wapur oistricr, a Community DEVELOPMENT 
Progect was started on 2nd October, 1952. It covered 
the whole of Karvir taluka, and Panhala mahal, 
11 villages of Hatkanangale taluka, 13 of Kagal taluka, 
ten of Radhanagari taluka and nine of Bavada mahal, making 
a total of 251 villages. These villages had an area of 
580-63 sq. miles and a population of 3,04,364. In the beginning 
an officer of Deputy Collector’s grade was appointed as 
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Project Officer and he was assisted by two Assistant Project 
Officers. After a year and a half, one of the Assistant Project 
Officers, who before his appointment was a social worker, was 
promoted as Project Officer; and he was assisted by 
two Assistant Project Officers of Mamlatdar’s grade, drawn 
from the Revenue Department. The scheme was a_ great 
success. The villagers, though their economic condition was 
poor, contributed liberally both in cash and voluntary labour 
towards making the scheme a success. The project was closed 
on the 30th September, 1956 and converted into two National 
Extension Service Blocks, Karvir and Panhala. The Karvir 
Block consists of all the villages (106) of Karvir taluka 
(excluding Kolhapur city) and ten villages from Radhanagari 
taluka and 13 from Kagal taluka with an aggregate area 
of 299-43 sq. miles. The total population of the Karvir Block 
is 1,74,127. The Karvir Block has been allotted financial 
allocations of 2} blocks on the basis of this population. The 
Panhala Block consists of 122 villages (102 of Panhala mahal, 
nine of Bavada mahal and 11 of Hatkanangale taluka), with 
an aggregate area of 281:20 sq. miles inhabited by 1,30,237 souls. 
It has been allotted financial allocations of two blocks on the 
basis of its population. The Mamlatdar of Karvir and the 
Mahalkari of Panhala are the respective ex-officio, Block 
Development Officers of the Karvir and Panhala_ Blocks. 
National Extension Service schemes have also been introduced 
in Bhudargad taluka from Ist April, 1957, and in Shirol taluka 
from Ist May, 1956. The area of Bhudargad taluka is 
253-1 sq. miles and its population 65,929. It has been allotted 
financial allocation of one block on the basis of its population. 
Shirol has an area of 283°8 sq. miles and its population is 1,21,192. 
It is treated as 1} blocks for the purpose of financial allocation. 
The Mamlatdars of Bhudargad and Shirol are the ex-officio 
Block Development Officers for their respective talukas. The 
Prant Officer, Northern Division, is the Prant-cum-Project 
Officer for the blocks in Karvir, Panhala and Shirol, and the 
Prant Officer, Southern Division, is the Prant-cum-Project 
Officer for the blocks in Bhudargad. The Prant-cum-Project 
Officer has overall charge of directing and supervising 
development activities included in the programme. The 
Collector of the district is expected to take personal interest 
in the implementation of the schemes and _ is ultimately 
responsible for their success. 


CHAPTER 18—MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS. 
TowWN PLANNING AND VALUATION DEPARTMENT. 


THE MAHARASHTRA STATE HAS AN INDEPENDENT “ TOWN PLANNING 
AND VALUATION DEPARTMENT” which deals principally with 
the subjects of “Town Planning” and “Valuation of Real 
Properties”. It also advises Government on matters relating 
to slum clearance, housing, etc. including legislation. 


The department was éstablished in 1914 with the Consulting 
Surveyor to Government as its head. The Bombay Town 
Planning Act (I of 1915) was passed in the next year providing 
for the preparation of statutory town planning schemes in 
respect of areas in course of development within the jurisdic- 
tion of local authorities. Under this Act the Local Authorities 
are both initiating and executing authorities and the functions 
of the department are of an advisory nature. Very few local 
authorities have, however, the trained staff required for the 
preparation of statutory town planning schemes and, therefore, 
usually an assistant from the department is deputed to prepare 
scheme for them. 


About 125 statutory town planning schemes have so far been 
undertaken by the local authorities at various places in the 
State of which 46 have been finally sanctioned and come into 
force. 


The provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act enable 
the planner to ignore to a great extent existing plot boundaries. 
In designing his layouts, existing holdings can be reconstituted 
and made subservient to the plan, and building plots of good 
shape and frontage can be allotted to owners of land ill-shaped 
for building purposes and without access. The cost of the 
scheme can be recovered from the owners benefitted to the 
extent of 50 per cent. of the increase in the value of the land 
estimated to accrue by the carrying out of the works 
contemplated in the scheme. When a draft scheme prepared 
by a local authority in consultation with the owners is 
sanctioned by Government, an Arbitrator is appointed. His 
duties are to hear each owner individually, consider his 
objections or proposals and make suitable adjustments or 
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amendments in the draft scheme proposals, if found necessary. 
The department also provides the necessary Arbitrator. The 
department issues certificates of tenure and title in respect 
of the plots after a scheme is finally sanctioned. Preparation and 
scrutiny of layout of co-operative housing societies, when they 
apply for loans from Government, are the other duties of the 
department. The Consulting Surveyor is often called upon to 
give advice on or to prepare layouts of Government, municipal 
or private lands for purposes of town extension. 


In addition to the statutory town planning schemes the 
department prepared master plans for 27 towns under the 
First Five-Year Plan Programme. These master plans were 
prepared only under departmental orders and had no statutory 
backing. It was experienced that without legal sanction it 
was difficult to implement them. The law relating to town 
planning was, therefore, consolidated and amended by the 
Town Planning Act (XVII of 1954), which has come into force 
from ist Apri] 1957. The new Act makes it obligatory upon 
every local authority (except village panchayat) to prepare 
a “Development Plan*” for. the entire area within its 
jurisdiction. The local authorities \ who have been given powers 
to implement the proposals in these plans, may, for the purpose 
make one or more town planning schemes for the whole area 
within its jurisdiction or any part thereof. 


In land acquisition cases the Consulting Surveyor to 
Government has to render expert advice to Government in 
matters of valuation and in cases where the claimants go in 
for court references on the awards of the Land Acquisition 
Officers. He gives expert evidence in the court in such 
references and is also called upon to fix the rateable values 
of Government properties within the limits of borough 
municipalities for determination of municipal assessment. 
His department is entrusted with the fixation and revision of 
standard rates of non-agricultural assessment, and when 
Government has to sell, lease or purchase land, the department 
is consulted as regards the price and rent. 





* Section 7 of the Act lays down :— 


** A development plan shall generally indicate the manner in which the development 
and improvement of the entire area within the jurisdiction of the local authority are 
to be carried out and regulated. In particular it shall contain the following proposals, 
namely :— 

(a) proposals for designating the use of the land for the purposes such as 
{1) residential, (2) industrial, (3) commercial, and (4) agricultural, 

(b) proposals for designation of land for public purposes such as parks, playgrounds, 
recreation grounds, open spaces, schools, markets or medical, public health or physical 
culture institutions ; 


(c) proposals for roads and highways ; 


(d) proposals for the reservation of land for the purposes of the Union, any State, 
any local authority or any other authority established by Jaw in India; and 
(é) such other proposals for public or other purposes as may from time to time 


Lt eppreved by o local authority or directed by the State Government in this 
ehalf,’ ; 
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The revenue officers of Government are sent to this depart- 
ment for training in the broad principles of village planning, 
valuation, fixation of non-agricultural assessment, rural 
development, etc. Lectures on town planning are given by the 
officers of the department at centres of the Local Self- 
Government Institute at Poona. 


Recoveries are made from local authorities and private 
persons who avail themselves of the services of the Consulting 
Surveyor or of his officers in the preparation of town planning 
schemes, layouts, etc. and also for the performance of the 
duties as an Arbitrator in town planning schemes. 


From a small beginning in 1914 when the activities of the 
department were mainly restricted to the suburbs of Bombay 
and other big towns such as Poona, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, etc. 
the department has developed considerably. In adddition 
to the Head Office at Poona there were five branch offices at 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Kalyan, Kolhapur and Baroda in the 
‘area of the erstwhile Bombay State and three more at 
Amravati, Aurangabad and Nagpur were added after the 
coming into being of the bilingual Bombay State in November 
1956. 


In view of the fact that the regular depleted staff of the 
department was quite unable to cope with the extra work 
created as a result of the merger of ‘the Deccan State including 
the major State of Kolhapur, Government created a branch 
office of this department at Kolhapur on ist December 1949, 
in-charge of the Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor to 
Government with necessary staff. The activities of this branch 
office are, however, not restricted to the district of Kolhapur 
but are extended to other adjoining districts as well. There 
are two draft town planning schemes at Kolhapur already 
sanctioned by Government, arbitration proceedings in respect 
of which are in progress (August. 1957). Government accorded 
sanction to the making of town planning schemes, Kolhapur 
No, III, on 30th November, 1956 and the draft scheme is being 
prepared by the local authority through the agency of this 
department, Similarly, the work of preparation of a draft 
town planning scheme at Ichalkaranji is also being carried out 
through this department. 


The work of preparing layouts under the Community 
Development Project for 45 villages in the Kolhapur district 
has been entrusted to the Deputy Assistant Consulting 
Surveyor to Government, Kolhapur, with the assistance of 
necessary additional staff. Requisite layouts for 20 villages 
were prepared and supplied to the Collector of Kolhapur (1957). 
In addition to the above work in the Community Development 
Project Area of Kolhapur district, a few cases outside the 
Community Development Project Area have also been dealt 
with in this district. 
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Government desired to develop the plateau of Panhala as 
a hill station and, for this purpose, this department has been 
asked to prepare a Development Plan for Panhala. Govern- 
ment also sanctioned special staff for this purpose under 
the Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government, 
Kolhapur. A tentative development plan has been prepared 
which when finalised would be submitted to Government along 
with the detailed report explaining the proposals thereof. 


The unprecedented disastrous river floods during the 
monsoon of 1953, washed away a number of villages in the 
district of Kolhapur causing very heavy damage. In respect 
of Paragaon village, it was decided to abandon the old gaothan 
and to resettle the villagers in new sites at a safe level above 
the high flood level. 


The work of planning of new village sites was entrusted to 
the Kolhapur branch office. The principal idea underlying 
the plans for these new villages is to create a self-sufficient 
village community provided with its own school, bazar, 
dispensary, chavadi, gymnasium, play-ground, ete. The plans 
were prepared after careful survey and enquiry of the needs 
in consultation with the villagers and received their whole- 
hearted approval. This has set a new trend in rural planning 
and its popularity is reflected in the increasing demand for 
planning and improvement from a number of villages in this 
region. 


The most outstanding work done in this district is the 
preparation of a master plan of Kolhapur town. Under the 
provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954, a concession 
has been granted to those local authorities for whose areas 
master plans have already been prepared to submit such plans 
to Government as Development Plans for sanction, provided 
they do so within a period of six months from the coming into 
force of the Act. The work of finalisation of the master plan 
so as to conform to the provisions of the new Act is in progress 
(1957) and the local authority would submit the same to 
Government for sanction before the prescribed period. 


Tue Directorate of PuBLiciry, 


Tre DIRECTORATE HAS A PUBLICITY OFFICE IN THE DISTRICT, 
situated at Kolhapur. The District Publicity Officer-in-charge 
of this office has been provided with a mobile publicity van 
fitted with 16 mm. cinema projection equipment. He moves 
round the villages of the district and provides free film 
programmes for the benefit of the villagers. The films exhibited 
are mostly documentaries imparting instruction in subjects 
related to rural life such as agriculture, health, citizenship, 
village industries, etc. The films have also entertainment 
value. He also delivers lectures to the audience explaining 
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Government's policies and programmes. He also keeps in 
close personal contact with the people of the district and 
arranges the dissemination to the people of news and informa- 
tion sent to him. The office of the District Publicity Officer, 
Kolhapur, is under the supervision of the Regional Publicity 
Officer, Poona. 


There are about 13 radio sets installed in the Kolhapur district 
so far (July 1957), under the Rural Broadcasting Schemc. 
These radio sets are being maintained from the Rural 
Broadcasting Headquarters at Sangli. Recently Rural Broad- 
casting Headquarter have been opened at Kolhapur with 
a view to looking after the installation and maintenance of 
sets in the Kolhapur district. The All-India Radio has set-up 
for the benefit of the villagers, Farm Forums at four rural 
receiving centres maintained by the Rural Broadcasting Section 
of the Directorate of Publicity in Kolhapur district. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MANAGED ESTATES. 


ON MANY OCCASIONS THE GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER MANAGEMENT 
of the estates of minors, lunatics and persons who are incapable 
of managing their own property in order to secure proper care 
and management of the estates concerned. There are 
two pieces of legislation which govern such administration. 
One is the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905) and the 
other a Union Act, the Guardians and Wards Act (VII of 1890). 
The idea in Government administering the estates of minors 
and lunatics is to secure proper care and management of the 
estates concerned. In the case of persons incapable of managing 
their own property, assumption of superintendence of the 
estate is undertaken only when the estate is encumbered with 
debt or mismanaged or has no one capable of taking proper 
care of it, and Government is of opinion that it is expedient 
in the public interest to preserve the property of the person 
for the benefit of his family and the property is of such value 
that economical management by the Government agency is 
practicable. 


Under the Bombay Court of Wards Act, the Collector of 
Kolhapur is the Court of Wards for the limits of his district. 
The State Government has. however, powers to appoint, in lieu 
of the Collector, either a special officer or a board consisting 
of two or more officers to be the Court of Wards. Delegation 
of powers of the Court of Wards to the Collector, Assistant 
or Deputy Collector is provided for. The Court of Wards is 
empowered to assume the superintendence of the property of 
the landholder or of any pension holder who is “ disqualified 
to manage his own property”. Those who are deemed to be 
disqualified are: (a) minors (b) females declared by the 
District Court as unfit to manage their own _ property; 
(ce) persons declared by the District Court to be incapable of 
managing or unfit to manage their own property; and 
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(d) persons adjudged by a competent civil court to be of 
unsound mind and incapable of managing their affairs. The 
Court of Wards, however, cannot assume superintendence of the 
property of any minor for the management of whose property 
a guardian has been appointed by will or other instrument or 
under section 7(1) of the Guardians and Wards Act. 


In 1957 there were only five estates under the superintendence 
of the Collector as Court of Wards, Kolhapur, and the net 
income and the total recurring expenditure on account of 
these estates were Rs. 12,496 and Rs. 11,900 respectively. 


There were no estates under the management of the Collector 
of Kolhapur under the Guardians and Wards Act prior to 
Ist April 1954. In 1953, Government under Government 
Resolution, Revenue Department, No. 2521/49, dated 
4th September 1953 decided to entrust the work of management 
of Minor’s Estates to the Collector of the district on the separa- 
tion of the judiciary from the executive. Accordingly, 
27 estates were transferred by the District Judge, Kolhapur, on 
lst April 1954 by appointing the Collector as guardian of the 
property of the said estates in place of the Deputy Nazir, who 
was managing these estates as guardian of the property. In 
1957 there were 22 estates under management and their total 
income was Rs. 9,030. The State Government has appointed the 
Personal Assistant to the Collector of Kolhapur as a Collector 
for the purpose of the said Act in Kolhapur district, under sub- 
clause (6) of Section 4 of the said Act. A staff consisting of 
one Aval Karkun and one clerk has been sanctioned by 
Government for the work of these estates. 


CHAPTER 18—VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE 
ORGANISATIONS, 


IT Is TRUE THAT THE RESPONSIBILITY for introducing measures 
to bring about the moral and material progress of a society lies 
mainly and primarily on the shoulders of its government. The 
ever expanding directions of that progress, however, make it 
almost inevitable that the activities of the government should 
be supplemented by the efforts of public-spirited individuals and 
institutions. The urge for public service is ingrained in many 
persons. And that call from within gets exalted into the call 
of national duty when a country consciously starts on the 
journey towards self-development. 


In the course of several decades after the seventies of the 
last century, there came to be established in Kolhapur 
district, as in other districts of the State, different kinds of 
institutions intended to serve the various needs of the community. 
A large part of the present district, with its capital city, then 
formed the Indian State of Kolhapur... Its rulers inspired the 
organisation of several public bodies and patronized them. Many 
enthusiastic and selfless workers devoted themselves to the 
building up of such bodies which had as their objectives the 
spread of education, uplift of backward classes, encouragement 
to physical training, giving an impetus to cultural activities like 
music and drama etc. 


After the merger of Kolhapur State in the State of Bombay, 
the old royal patronage was withdrawn. But the momentum 
gained by the institutions in the course of their active life for 
a number of years did not slow down. Most of them are still 
thriving on public support and playing their part in enriching 
the social and cultural life of the district. It is the purpose of 
this chapter to record briefly the contribution made by the more 
conspicious of these bodies to the progress of the district. 


Spread of literacy and education is the motive behind a majority 
of the organisations, the important ones of which are described 
below: — 


The Vidyapeeth Society, Kolhapur, was founded in 1953 for 
(i) imparting education by modern methods of teaching, 
(ii) conducting the Vidyapeeth at Kolhapur, and (iii) starting 
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associate institutes of the Vidyapeeth in different places. The 
society consists of the president, one or more vice-presidents and 
members who together form the governing council which 
controls the affairs of the society. The society has at present 
(1958) 44 members. The activities of the society extend over 
Kolhapur city, Khadaklat and Gaganbavda. It runs five 
primary schools (including one for girls) and one balmandir. 
It also runs an ashram called Tapowan where agriculture is 
carried on on about 18 acres of land. The value of the society’s 
immovable property as on 3lst March 1956 was Rs. 2,16,879. The 
total income of the society in 1955-56 was Rs. 1,40,046 and 
expenditure Rs. 1,39,693. 


The New Education Society was established at Kolhapur in 
1921. The object of the Society is to bring within easy reach 
of the masses education, cultural and _ technical, in all its 
aspects by starting primary and secondary schools and colleges 
in different centres. The management of the society’s affairs 
is vested in the governing council composed of 17 members 
elected by the society’s:donors from amongst themselves and 
the society’s life members. 


The society runs four high schools including one for girls, 
one middle school, three primary schools, one pre-primary 
school and the C. P. Ed. Institute (an Institute of Physical 
Education). Of these, two high schools, two primary schools, 
one pre-primary school and the C. P. Ed. Institute are at 
Kolhapur ; one high schoo] and one primary school are at 
Islampur in South Satara district; and one high school is at 
Jaisingpur in Kolhapur district. There is a middle schoo] at 
Nandni in Shiro} taluka. 


The income and expenditure of the society during 1955-56 
was Rs, 2,71,287 and Rs. 2,70,224 respectively ; the value of its 
immovable property was Rs. 3,06,000. 


This organisation was started in 1942 with the object of 
spreading education amongst the masses and inculcating a taste 
for literature by starting libraries and by arranging lectures. 
The society runs one high school and two primary schools, 
including one for girls. All the three institutions are situated 
in Kolhapur city. The society does not have school buildings 
of its own. 


This organisation was started in 1946 with the object of 
conducting primary schools. It has a working committee 
consisting of a president, a vice-president, a secretary and 
manager, and five members. The Mandal runs one primary 
school and one Montessory school at Kolhapur. The income of 
the Mandal was Rs. 14,983 in 1956-57. The Mandal does not 
own any schoo] building. 
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Shri Mouni Vidyapeeth, Gargoti, was established in 1952. 
The main object before it is rural reconstruction and 
rural education. Its activities are mainly concentrated in 
Bhudargad taluka. It is held that the tasks of rural reconstruc- 
tion and rural education are inseparable and, therefore, the 
Vidyapeeth has before it the motto “education through 
reconstruction and reconstruction through education”. Since 
reconstruction of life of a region is the responsibility of the 
people living in that region, the Vidyapeeth has restricted its 
role to creating a social will in the minds of the rural people 
to think in terms of community needs and _ welfare, 
discovering local talent, training local social workers and 
organising local leadership. 


The members of the Vidyapeeth are of three kinds viz., 
(i) institutions, (ii) individuals and (iii) honorary members. 
The institution members are again of two types; permanent 
and others. Individual members are of three kinds: fellows, 
friends and patrons. 


The affairs of the Vidyapeeth are managed by three 
committees viz., the governing council, the executive committee 
and the advisory board of experts. The governing council 
consists of the president, two representatives of each of the 
three permanent institution members, such number of represen- 
tatives of non-permanent but affiliated institution admitted to 
membership as may be decided by the executive committee, all 
individual members, all honorary members and the Director of 
the Vidyapeeth who is the secretary of the governing council. 
The president is to convene. meetings of the governing council 
as and when necessary. Within three months of the close of 
every financial year, an annual general meeting of the govern- 
ing council has to be convened to consider the annual report 
and audited statement of accounts for the preceding year, to 
elect members of the executive committee for the ensuing year, 
to appoint auditors and to consider the budget and programme 
for the ensuing year. 


The executive committee consists of the President of the 
Vidyapeeth, the kulapati of the Vidyapeeth, two representatives 
each of the three permanent member institutions, one representa- 
tive elected by the institutions admitted to membership, one 
fellow, one friend and one patron elected respectively by all 
fellows, by all friends and honorary members, and by all 
patrons respectively and the Director of the Vidyapeeth (who 
is also the secretary of the executive committee). The execu- 
tive committee is responsible for the administration of the 
Vidyapeeth in accordance with the rules and regulations and 
the directions issued by the governing council. 


The advisory board of experts is appointed for a period of 
three years at a time by the executive committee to advise it 
on all matters connected with the Vidyapeeth. The chairman 
of the board is designated as the kulpati of the Vidyapeeth. 
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The Vidyapeeth ran the following institutions in 1057:— 
at Gargoti—one pre-primary school, one basic primary 
school, one high school, one primary training college, 
one graduates’ basic training centre, and the institute of rural 
education and research; at Patgaon—one central primary 
school; at Kadgaon—one central primary school. The Vidyapeeth 
also ran 40 voluntary primary schools in villages round about 
Gargoti. 


It carries on social reconstruction work in the rural areas of 
Bhudargad taluka with the co-operation of the villagers and 
assistance of the staff and students of its institutions. Since 
1957-58, Government of India have sanctioned the opening of 
a Social Education Organisers’ Training Centre at Gargoti under 
the auspices of the Vidyapeeth. 


The value of the Vidyapeeth’s assets as on 31st March 1957 
was Rs. 9,39,787. During 1956-57 the income and expenditure of 
the Vidyapeeth was Rs. 4,46,600 and Rs. 3,54,600 respectively. 


The Council of Legal Education, Kolhapur, runs the Shahaji 
Law College at Kolhapur. Till the merger of the Kolhapur State 
with the Bombay State the college was looked after by the 
Government of Kolhapur. After the merger, however, the 
Council took over its management. In instructs the students 
for LL.B. and LL.M, examinations of Poona University. 
In 1958, there were seven members on the teaching staff of the 
college. The assets of the Council consist of a play-ground, 
building, library and permanent fund. Its annual income is 
about Rs. 20,000. In 1957-58 its expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 19,115. 


The Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, Kolhapur, was established 
in 1950 to encourage education by opening educational institu- 
tions wherever possible. The Mandal consists of patrons, 
fellows, founder members, life members, members of local 
bodies, head masters of secondary schools run by the Mandal, 
retired life members and ordinary members. These along with 
the principals of colleges run by the Mandal constitute the 
General Body which elects the president, the vice-president 
and the secretary. The secretary works for the General 
Body, Governing Body and the Council. 


The Governing Body supervises the work of the Council 
and issues orders about the recommendations of the Council. 
The Government Body consists of president, vice-president, 
secretary, all founder members all patrons, and_ elected 
representatives of fellows, members and life members in 
a certain proportion. In addition, one representative each 
from amongst the head-masters and teachers of the secondary 
schools of the Mandal, primary teachers of the schools of the 
Mandal, local bodies and all the principals of the colleges run 
by the Mandal are also its members. 
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The Council looks after all matters connected with the day- 
to-day work. It is elected by the General Body at the end of 
every three years and consists of elected representatives of 
patrons (one), founder members (two), headmasters of the 
secondary schools of the Manda] (one), teachers in secondary 
schools of the Mandal (one), life members (one) and fellows 
(one). The Council elects its chairman who can hold that 
office for three years. 


The Shikshan Prasarak Mandal conducts the Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale College in Kolhapur city. It was originally started 
in 1950 at Kagal, the birth place of Gokhale after whom it is 
named. It was subsequently shifted to Kolhapur. It is 
affiliated to the University of Poona and imparts instruction 
for B.A. (Special) in Economics, Marathi and English, and B.A. 
(General) in English, Economics, Political Science, History, 
Marathi, Philosophy, Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi. In 1958, 
there were 700 students and 23 members on the teaching staff. 
The assets of the College consist of buildings, equipment, 
play ground and library. Its income and expenditure in 
1957-58 was Rs. 1,87,596 and Rs. 1,83,939 respectively. 


The Prince Shivaji Education Society, Kolhapur, was 
established in 1943 with a view to training up good citizens, 
giving impetus to education of women and to start institutions 
under its control for that purpose. The sphere of activity of 
the Society is restricted to Maharashtra. It was registered 
under the Society’s Act in 1943 and again under Public Trusts 
Act in 1952. 


The membership of the Society is open to all above eighteen 
years of age. The ordinary members have to pay Rs. 12 
annually. Degree holders, and in. special cases others, are 
admitted as life members provided that they agree to work in 
its educational institutions on its terms and conditions at least 
for fifteen years. There are seven categories of benefactors 
the donation payable by whom ranges from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 25,000. President, Vice-President, Secretary and Manager 
are the officers of the society. Its affairs are managed by the 
Governing Council which is appointed by the President every 
year and consists of the President, not more than five Vice- 
Presidents, two Secretaries, one manager, seven members from 
amongst ordinary members and one member from among 
life members. With a view to maintain stability in its 
working it has been laid down in the constitution that the 
Founder-President will continue to*be its President for 20 years 
from the adoption of the constitution. He is empowered to 
appoint, dismiss or promote employees of the society, etc., 
though he is responsible to the governing council for such 
actions. 


The general body consists of ordinary members and life 
members, It approves the actions of the Governing Council, 
appoints auditors and legal advisors. There were 25 members 
on the general body in 1958. 
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In the beginning, the Society conducted two high schools and 
three primary schools in the city of Kolhapur. In 1945 it 
started the Mouni Vidya Mandir at Gargoti in Bhudargad 
taluka. This institution rose to prominence and was later on 
transformed into an independent institution “The Shri Mouni 
Vidyapeeth” a (rural university) by name. An account of 
this institution appears elsewhere in this section. Another 
land mark in the achievements of the Society is the establish- 
ment of Tara Rani Vidyapeeth, Kolhapur, which is well- 
known for its specialisation in imparting education to women. 
This institution has also emerged of late as a separate entity 
and its detailed account is given separately. 


At present the Society. runs two primary schools in Kolhapur 
city namely Nagojirao Patankar Vidyalaya and Padmaraje 
(Mofat) Vidyalaya. The assets of the society (buildings, furni- 
ture, laboratory, library, motor, etc.) were worth Rs. 4,45,152 
on 3lst March 1957, Its annual income was Rs. 26,950 as 
against an annual expenditure of Rs. 33,820. 


Tara Rani Vidyapeeth, Kolhapur, came into existence 
on the Republic Day of 1953. The founders of this organization 
had before them the ideal of establishing an institution for the 
education of girls, particularly those belonging to the non- 
advanced classes. The Vidyapeeth is named after Chatrapati 
Maharani Tara Bai, the great woman who founded the State of 
Kolhapur. Though the Vidyapeeth itself was inaugurated in 
1953, its beginnings were made much earlier, namely in 1945, 
when a free middle schoo} for girls, Tara Rani Vidya Mandir, was 
started in Kolhapur. In the first year of its existence it 
taught standards I to II and had on its register 39 girls only. It 
ig out of this humble beginning that the Tara Rani Vidyapeeth 
of today has emerged. 


The Vidyapeeth today has five institutions working under its 
aegis, viz. (1) Usha Raje (Multi-purpose) High School; 
(2) Primary Teachers Training College for Women ; (3) a Primary 
school; (4) a pre-primary school (bal bhavan); (5) a women’s 
welfare centre. It also conducts Tara Rani Mahila Vasatigriha 
(Hostel). 


In order to provide up-to-date facilities for women’s educa- 
tion the independent organization of the Tara Rani Vidyapeeth 
Trust was established. It is entrusted with executive work and 
consisted of 12 members in 1958. The general body gives general 
directions regarding running of the Vidyapeeth. There were 
37 members on the general body. Among the assets of the 
Vidyapeeth were buildings, furniture, laboratory, library etc. 
which were valued at Rs. 4,54,817. During 1956-57 the trust 
received Rs. 1,31,932 and spent Rs. 82,398, 
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The Karvir Nagar Vachan Mandir was founded in 1850 with 
the object of collecting and purchasing mainly Marathi, Sanskrit, 
Hindi and English books and periodicals and supplying them 
to the public for reading purposes. It was originally called the 
Native General library. 


The membership of the library consists of patrons, life- 
members and ordinary members. There are, besides, three other 
special categories viz. (i) honorary members, persons who render 
great help to the library ; (ii) student members; and (iii) child 
members. Patrons have to donate Rs. 1,001 at a time. 
Life-emembers have to donate material worth Rs. 101 
or more, Ordinary membership is of three kinds viz., those 
paying Rs. 2, Re. 1 and As. 8 per month. There were 893 
members (in 1957), of whom three were patrons, nine life- 
members and one honorary member. 


The managing committee is responsible for the management 
of the library. A peculiar feature of the constitution is that 
the managing committee and the president, vice-president and 
the auditor are not elected in a general body meeting. All 
elections are held by secret ballot. In addition to the annual 
meeting, a general meeting is required to be called in July and 
November every year. 


The managing committee consists of nine elected members, 
one Government nominee and one nominee of each of the 
institutions giving a grant to the Hbrary of Rs. 1,001 or more. 
The Kolhapur Municipality can nominate two members. The 
managing committee elects its own chairman, secretary and 
treasurer, It can appoint special sub-committees for special 


purposes. 


The library has a building of its own with a large lecture 
hall. There are more than 26,000 books in its possession, some 
of which are valuable ones. It has also a very good reference 
section. The library arranges every year a series of lectures 
by eminent persons. The Vachan Mandir now functions as the 
District Library of Kolhapur district. The annual income of 
the library in 1956-57 was Rs. 12,682 and its expenditure was 
Rs. 12,094; its assets were valued at Rs, 2,44,625. The number 
of members was 893, of whom three were patrons, nine life- 
members, one honorary member and the rest were ordinary 
members. 


This hostel was established in 1908 by the then Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, who held that the social status of the untouchables 
would not improve unless education was spread among them. 
It is named after the daughter of the then Governor of 
Bombay who gave a handsome donation towards the building 
fund. The institution is run with the sole object of spreading 
education among untouchables and help them raise their social 
status and to establish hostels for them. 
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The membership of the institution is classified as follows: —~ 
(i) patrons paying Rs. 1,000 and above; (ii) life-members 
paying Rs. 51 and more; (iii) ordinary members of four 
classes viz., persons paying Rs. 12, 6, 3 or 1 annually. 


These members form the general body. The general body 
elects every year (i) the president, (ii) the secretary, (iii) the 
chairman of the executive committee and (iv) the executive 
committee consisting of 15 persons of which not less than five 
are from rural areas. In 1957 there were 200 members of the 
institution. 


The hostel has at present a 12 room building in addition to 
a kitchen and dinning dooms. Every year about 60 students take 
advantage of the hostel. Government grant is received for the 
messing charges of the students. During 1955-56 the income and 
expenditure of the institution was Rs. 8,936 and Rs. 10,564 
respectively. 


The Prince Shivaji Maratha Boarding House was founded in 
1920 to provide, as) far as possible, free boarding lodging 
education and other incidental facilities to poor, intelligent and 
deserving students from Bahujan Samaj studying in secondary 
schools and colleges ; to inclulate in them patriotism and interest 
in social service, spirit of self-reliance and self-respect ; and to 
grant loans to students to pursue education outside, if sufficient 
facilities are not available locally. 


The day to day affairs of the institution are looked after by 
an executive committee elected by the general body of members 
(260) in 1957. The membership of the institution consists of 
following classes: (i) patron, (only the chatrapati can be the 
patron); (ii) vice-patrons, persons paying Rs. 1,000 or more; 
(iii) supporters, persons paying Rs. 500 or more ; (iv) honorary 
lifeemembers, persons paying Rs. 200 or more; (v) life- 
members who are of three kinds viz. persons paying Rs. 100, 
Rs. 75 or Rs. 50; (vi) ordinary members are of five kinds 
viz., persons paying Rs. 5, Rs. 2, Re. 1, As. 8 and As. 4 
per month. s 


The executive committee consists of 12 persons of whom 
nine are elected by the general body and three are elected by 
the Past Students’ Association. The committee chooses its 
chairman and appoints a treasurer. 


The general body passes the annual report and statement of 
accounts. It also elects the president and _ vice-presidents. 


The institution was established under the patronage of the 
then Maharaja of Kolhapur with 10 students. By 1956, 
150 students were provided accommodation, Since 1956, lodging 
and boarding facilities are being provided to about 200 to 225 
students including 40 free students. By 1957 more than 
2,200 students had completed their education and left the hostel. 
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In Kolhapur City, the institution runs two branches which 
have extensive buildings. The institution has also been given 
lands and open sites in the city from which it gets some 
income. The value of the landed property and buildings, as 
on 3lst March 1957, was Rs. 1,21,900 and Rs. 1,91,500 respectively. 
During 1956-57 the institution received Rs. 20,115 and spent 
Rs. 21,478. 


Anath Mahilashram, Kolhapur, was established in 1937, 
to give shelter, and protection to women and children 
in distress. In the beginning admission to the organisation 
was restricted only to Hindu women and children, but since 
independence it has opened its doors to all women and children, 
without consideration of religion, caste and creed. 


The constitution of this institution has been modelled on 
the lines of that of the Shraddhanand Rescue Home of Bombay. 
The membership of the institution is open to all who have 
completed eighteen years of age. There are five classes of 
membership, viz., (i) patrons—-persons donating Rs. 1,000 or 
more; (ii) helpers~-persons donating Rs. 500 or more; 
(iii) well-wishers—persons donating Rs. 300 or more; (iv) life 
members—persons donating Rs. 100 or more; (v) ordinary 
members—persons making a minimum contribution of Rs, 
per year. All these members constitute the general body which 
elects its president, honorary secretary, joint honorary 
secretary and other members of the managing committee. 
There were 100 members in 1957-58. There are twelve to 
fifteen members in the managing committee, including the 
president, honorary secretary and honorary joint secretary. 
The managing committee lays down the general policy for 
running the Ashram. Day to day administration of the Ashram 
is entrusted to the honorary secretary. 


By 1957-58 more than 1,200 women and children had been 
admitted in the Ashram who took advantage of the facilities 
available, a large number of them coming from Ratnagiri, 
Belgaum, Sangli, Satara and Kolhapur. Women and children 
take refuge in the Ashram for several reasons such as poverty, 
orphanhood, etc. The mode of rehabilitation consists of giving 
them education and securing suitable employment for them, 
arranging marriages, restoring children to their guardians 
after due enquiries, etc. Children below eight years of age 
can be admitted in the Ashram. Children are admitted under 
the Bombay Children Act, 1948, and give general education 
and/or vocational training. Children sent by the Juvenile 
Court get such training for specified periods. The annual 
income of the institution is about Rs. 12,000. Almost the same 
amount is spent on food charges, clothing, education, medical 
relief, ete. 
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CHAPTER 19. The Kolhapur District Probation and After-Care Association 
Voluntary Social “2S established in 1949. Its objects cover the entire field of 
Service treatment and rehabilitation of offenders, especially young 
reat eaiony. offenders. Conducting remand homes, supervision after release, 
AND finding employment, and educating public opinion on social 
Me BEE responsibility in respect of juvenile crimes are its principal 
Probation and Practical tasks. In fact, in Kolhapur, the Association has been 
Pentre virtually put in charge of the working of the Bombay Children 
* Act, 1948. It has also to organize work under the 
Bombay Probation of Offenders Act, 1938. It makes preliminary 
enquiries regarding the cases of alleged offenders referred to 
them and carries on supervision in selected areas of offenders 
released on probation. Since its establishment the Association 
has given shelter, protection, etc., to more than 1,200 destitute 

and neglected delinquent children under sixteen years of age. 


There were 100 members of the Association in 1957-58. 
They were principal district officers, leading citizens, lawyers, 
educationists, social workers, etc. The value of its assets stood 
at Rs. 61,945 (including its own buildihg worth Rs. 43,000). 
Its annual income amounts to Rs. 27,000, almost the whole of 
which is expended on establishment charges, food, clothing, 
education, medical relief, training in crafts like tailoring, 
spinning, weaving, ete. 


Misomuannous. The Karvir Gayan Samaj was founded in 1883 with the 

Pi ey object of arranging musical performances of well-known 
musicians. The Deyal Club was founded in 1893 and registered 
in 1918 by persons interested in Indian music. Subsequently, 
as the funds of the Gayan, Samaj were found insufficient for 
performing its functions, joint programmes by the Samaj and 
the Club came to be organised and ultimately, in 1946, the 
two institutions were amalgamated. The Gayan Samaj and 
Deval Club have been instrumental in creating and fostering 
taste for Indian music among the people of Kolhapur. 


According to the constitution of the Gayan Samaj and Deval 
Club, membership consists of five classes, ie., honorary patrons, 
patrons, benefactors, life-members and ordinary members. 
In 1957, the institution had about 150 members of whom 
four were patrons and nine life-members. All these members 
constitute the general body which every year elects a president, 
two vice-presidents, an auditor and the executive committee. 


The executive committee which looks after the day to day 
affairs of the club consists of not less than seven and not more 
than eleven members of whom at least one is from among 
patrons and life-members. The executive committee elects its 
own chairman and two secretaries. The chairman also works 
as treasurer. 
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Though the institution was originally started to arrange 
programmes in music, regular programmes have come to be 
organised only since recent days. It had also started holding 
regular classes in Indian musie since 1945, though attempts to 
start classes were made by the Gayan Samaj and the Deval 
Club as far back as 1890 and 1921 respectively. In 1953, 
instruction in dancing has also been started. Since 1945, 
competitions in instrumental music, vocal music and dancing 
are being conducted. The Club celebrated its Golden Jubilee 
in 1943 and diamond jubilee in 1954. 


The Club owns a building which was constructed in 1919 
at a cost of about Rs. 15,000. The income of the Club varies 
between three and four thousand rupees per year and its 
expenditure is about Rs, 3,500. 


This society was established in 1946 with a donation received 
from Shri Prabhakarpant Korgaonkar. The donation consisted 
of Rs. 1,91,187 land and buildings worth Rs. 84,000 and 
insurance policies of Rs. 29,000. The aims and objects of 
the society are as follows: —(1) to reduce poverty and suffering ; 
(2) to spread knowledge of science, literature, arts, politics and 
to run and help institutions for the purpose and also to help 
political workers ; (3) to seek the social, economic, moral and 
intellectual uplift of the masses, particularly of the rural and 
socially backward population, and to establish and help 
institutions for this purpose ; (4) to establish and help libraries ; 
(5) to publish and help publication of literature helpful to the 
objects of the society; (6) to attempt to reconstruct rural 
life and to establish and help institutions for the purpose ; 
(7) to run and help dispensaries, hospitals, maternity homes, 
anathashrams, and children’s homes; (8) to help poor widows 
and helpless persons; (9) to grant scholarships to poor and 
deserving students; (10) to encourage research in all branches 
and particularly in rural reconstruction; (11) to work for 
social welfare, to help and run institutions for the purpose, to 
publish literature on the subject and to help persons engaged 
in social work. ; 


There is a board of trustees consisting of seven to nine persons 
of whom three are to be the direct descendants of 
the donor. Vacancies are filled by election or nomination. 
There is to be a general annual meeting of the board within 
six months of the close of the financial year. At this meeting 
a president is elected for a term of three years and an executive 
committee consisting of the president and at least two and not 
more than four members. The board of trustees also elects 
a treasurer and a secretary. The board can appoint a managing 
trustee who will have the powers of treasurer and secretary. 


According to the original gift deed, the objects of the society 
were to be pursued out of the return on the amount and property 
donated. It was also provided that .75 per cent. of the expenditure 
of the society should be within the Kolhapur State. 
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Apart from the monetary help that it gives to various 
institutions, the Sanstha directly runs the following 
institutions :— 


(1) Sevak Sangh.—The idea behind the establishment of this 
organisation was to bring together social workers spread all over 
Maharashtra. Each member of the Sangh gets esome 
honorarium from the Korgaonkar Dharmadaya Sanstha. It is 
limited to a maximum of Rs. 200 per month. The Sanstha 
also pays for the two annual gatherings of the Sangh and bears 
the expenditure of the office of the Sangh. The Sangh had 
25 members in 1954. The Sanstha does not in any way put 
restrictions on the Sangh members, nor are they allowed to 
expect anything more from the Sanstha than their honorarium. 


(2) Gramsevashram.—The Gramsevashram was founded in 
1946. The cbject was to train youths from rural areas to do 
social work while pursuing their own work; to train 
constructive workers; to conduct a hostel and to provide 
a rest-house for social workers. The Sanstha mainly bears the 
expenditure of the Gramsevashram. The Ashram has not made 
much progress so far. 


(3) Hind Kanya Chatralaya—This is a hostel for Harijan 
girls run by the Sanstha. It was originally started in 1946 by 
the Kolhapur Harijan Sevak Sangh aided by the Korgaonkar 
Dharmadaya Sanstha. But when the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
stopped functioning, the Chatralaya was taken over by the 
Sanstha. It provides hostel accommodation for more than 
50 girls. Recently it has built its own building with Govern- 
ment help. In 1954-55, the expenditure of the Chatralaya was 
Rs. 10,757, 


During 1954-55, income of the Korgaonkar Sanstha was 
Rs. 31,760 and expenditure Rs. 44,718. 


The Panjarpol Sanstha, Shahupuri, Kolhapur, was established 
in 1906 (i) to take care of weak and infirm cattle (especially 
cows) ; (ii) to prevent, by persuasion, sale of cows ; (iii) to work 
for the development of dairy industry and agriculture; and 
(iv) to run a veterinary dispensary and work against the spread 
of disease among the cattle. 


All persons and traders paying contribution regularly are 
members of the Sanstha. They form the general body 
which elects a chairman, secretary, treasurer and a managing 
committee consisting of seven members, including the 
three office-bearers. 


The main source of income of the Sanstha is the contribution 
from traders in the Shahupuri Agricultural Produce Market. 
The contribution is charged to every buyer and the money is 
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sent to the Sanstha. In addition the Sanstha gets some income 
by sale of milk, manure, etc, and by way of rent from its 
buildings. The Sanstha has three stables and one veterinary 
dispensary. The dispensary is open to the public. The income 
of the Sanstha during 1955-56 was Rs. 80,531 and expenditure 
Rs. 57,663. The main items of income were, an amount of 
Rs. 56,513 received as contribution from traders, Rs. 11,903 
received by sale of milk, manure, etc., and Rs. 5,920 as rent. 


Bharat Scouts and Guides movement was started in the 
former Kolhapur State in 1920 and received considerable 
encouragement from its rulers. The movement was affiliated 
to the Central Scouts and Guides movement, New Delhi. 
After the merger of the State with Bombay State, however, 
the Kolhapur District Branch naturally was affiliated to the 
Bombay State Organisation. The objects of the scout 
organisation are well-known. It is an open-air brotherhood of 
the young, and aims, besides promoting a healthy way of life, 
at inculcating in its members high individual character and 
an intense sense of civic duty. The daily round of organized 
exercise and games and the moral emphasis on doing a daily 
good turn to some one are designed to realise these objects. 


In 1957 there were 9,084 Scouts and 2,111 Guides. Their 
activities consisted of, besides the usual routine ones, 
undertaking honorary social work such as collection of funds 
and clothes for flood victims, attending fairs and gatherings, 
rendering first aid to the needy, etc. In 1940 the Scouts and 
Guides, with the help and co-operation of loca] bodies success- 
fully tackled the gigantic problem of cleaning some 400 villages. 
The annual income of this district branch is Rs. 2,000 and 
expenditure is also almost of the same order. 
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PART VI 
CHAPTER 20—PLACES OF INTEREST. 


Ajra (16° 05’ N, 74° 10’ E; p. 5,858), the chief town of the CHAPTER 20. 
Ajra Mahal, lies 40 miles west of Ghataprabha railway station on Places. 
the Miraj-Londha line of the Southern Railway, and twenty-four 
miles west of Sankégvar. The town is prettily placed a l'ttle 
to the north-west of the meeting of the Citri and Hiranyakési 
on a spur of the Sahvadris, about twenty miles east of the main 
crest. It is surrounded by jack and mango groves and the deep 
ravines of the Citri and Hiranyakési flanked by high woody 
hills. The town stretches lengthwise south and north and covers 
an area of about two and half square miles. It has two warts, 
Ajra proper, the old town fenced by an earthwork with an 
outer ditch, and Nababpir of later growth to the north of the 
earthwork. Besides the river water, the town has an abundant 
supply from wells. The climate is cool and pleasant during the 
hot season. Besides footpaths to the villages around, Ajra is 
joined with Vengurlé by the Amboli Pass road and by a cart 
track which runs past Gaddhitiglaj with Nipani and Sanké$var 
on the Pune-Bélganv road. The chief.export is rice, which was 
sent to Puné for the Pégava’s household and is still well known 
all over the Deccan. Besides rice, hirdd, Terminalia chobula is 
exported. A weekly market is held every Friday and is largely 
attended by people from the neighbouring villages. 


Aira once belonged to the chief of Kavagi throuwh whom the History. 
Iealkaranji chiefs take their name of Ghorapadé. During the 
disorders of the latter part of the eighteenth century Ajra was 
a centre of border warfare. In 1746. throvgh the influence of 
the third Pésava Balaji Bajirdo (1740-1761), Chatravati Sahii of 
Satara gave the town and sub-division of Ajra to Anubal Sahé@b 
the daughter-in-law of Naro Mahadév the founder of the 
Icalkaranji family. In 1792 the town and sub-division of Ajra 
were farmed to one of the ancestors of the Phadnis or Phadnavis 
family of Ajré. Under the Phadnis Ajr& was constantly at war 
with its neighbours Nésri, Bhudargad, and the Kolhapir State, 
and was guarded by a garrison 1000 strong keot at a y2arly cost 
of about Rs. 32,000. In 1800 one Cinto Ramcandra Phadnis 
led the small garrison of Ajr&é against Harpavada and Beéllévadi 
and stormed Ibrahimpir. In 1801 Jivaji, Cinto Ramecandra’s 
brother, lost his life in a fight at Bhudargad. The family how- 
ever, managed to retain Ajra in their hands. 
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As the headquarters of mahal, Ajraé has the usua] revenue, 
police, and post offices. The town has a high school, a primary 
school, a dispensary, a veterinary dispensary, a reading room, 
Hindu temples, a Roman Catholic church and two mosques, 
The chief objects of interest are the temples of Ravalnath and 
Ramling and the ruins of a hill fort. The temple of Ravalnath 
has a rest-house attached and enjoys a yearly grant of Rs. 225-2-9 
as cash allowance. In a deep ravine on the Hiranyakési, with 
a fine pool and waterfall, about a mile and a half north of 
the town, is the small stone temple of Ramling, with a life- 
size image of Nandi or Siva’s bull. Every year on Mahasivratri 
day in Magh or January-February a fair is held attended by 
about 5,000 people. A small hill at the north end of Nababpur 
is crowned by the ruins of an old fort. According to tradition 
the older town spread over the top and slopes of the hill, but 
as in Muhammadan times it was ‘constantly attacked by 
robbers, the people removed to Ajra which they strengthened 
with an earthwork and ditch. The town had formerly only tvo 
gates. To give more air, several fresh breaches were made in 
the wall, and bamboo ‘thickets which covered the ditch were 
cleared. 


Alte Kasaba (Hatkanangale T. 17° 10’ N ; 74° 30’ E p. 5,214), 
from alta, a red colour formerly made in the town, was the 
former headquarters of the Alté sub-division. It lies in the 
Varna valley, about twelve miles north-east of Kolhapir and 
six miles south of the Varna. It is two miles from Hatkanangale 
railway station on the Kolhapir-Miraj-Sangli metre gauge 
railway. The town is surrounded on three sides by woody 
heights and has a good supply of well water. The people live 
in brick and tile-built houses. Alté ig said to be more than 
800 years old, Weekly markets are held every Tuesday 
and Wednesday. During the disorders at the close of the 
eighteenth century, Alté was twice burnt to the ground. The 
objects of interest are a Musalman prayer-place called Ramzan 
Darga, and about a mile to the west of the town the temples of 
Sidoba, a Lingayat saint, of Dhulob&, probably another name 
for Khandoba of Alam Prabhu, a Lingayat shrine, and of 
Ramling or Siva. The Ramzan Darga is a square building, 
including the plinth, forty-four feet long by forty feet broad 
and including the dome thirty-three feet high. The prayer 
place is visited by many Musalmans and by a few Hindus. 
Every year on the 15th of Sava] a fair or urus is held attended 
by about 2,000 people. The Darga enjoys free land valued at 
a yearly assessment of Rs. 613. Of Hindu temples the temple 
of Sidoba is a small tile-roofed stone and mortar building five 
feet long and five feet broad. It is visited chiefly by Kunbis. 
The temple of Dhulob&a which is built in Indo-Saracenic style, 
is twenty-five feet square and has a small central dome. It is 
said to have been built by a weaver of Kagal. Every year in 
Caitra or March-April a fair is held attended by about 5,000 
people chiefly Marathas. The temple of Alam Prabhu which 
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is also built in Indo-saracenic style, is twenty-seven feet long, 
seventeen feet broad and ten feet high. It is chiefly visited by 
Lingayats and Jains. According to a local legend Prabhu was 
a Lingayat saint who came to Alté. He was followed by his dis- 
ciple Adiling as far as Alté. As he could find no further trace of 
his Guru, he thought that Prabhu had buried himself alive at Alté, 
To show respect for his teacher, Adiling built the shrine and set 
up a lamp which is still kept burning and worshipped. There 
is a local story that the temple was visited by the Emperor 
Alamgir or Aurangzéb (1658-1707) and was presented by him 
with a mficd or footstool. The original footstool has dis- 
appeared and a new one has been installed in front of the 
lamp. Some small domes in front of the temple are said to 
have been raised in honour of devotees of Siva who performed 
the live-burial or jivant-samadhi. The last live-burial is said 
to have taken place about 150 years ago. The cave temple 
of Ramling is on the side of a rocky hill. The chief cave was 
originally nearly twelve feet square, but three quariers of it 
have been turned into a cistern five feet deep. At the inner 
end of the temple are a rock-carved ling and a Ganapati from 
which water always trickles. Before they can reach the ling, 
worshippers have generally to pass through three or four feet 
of water. Outside the cave-mouth a massive Hemadpanti 
structure thirteen feet square rests on stone pillars. By the 
side of the main cave is a row of seven small cells dedicated 
to the seven Puranic sages or Sapto risis. Near the temple 
are several unfailing springs, of which the Nilagangé or Blue 
Ganges and the Papanasi (sin-destrover) are tirths or sacred 
pools. The position of the ling and the Ganapati seems to show 
that ihe caves are Buddhist or Jain and have been adopted for 
Brahmanic worship. 


Balinge (Karvir, T. 16° 40’ N, 74° 10’ E; p. 638), a village, 
lies five miles south of Kolhapir. Its chief interest is the 
temple of Katyayani, prettily placed on a hill to the south of 
the village. The temple is an old stone building 40’ x 20’ x 12’ 
high. The goddess Katydyani is held in great honour by the 
Hindus and is mentioned in the Karavir or Kolhaptr Puran 
as the great helper of Ambabai. The Katyayani stream which 
rises in this hill is the main feeder of the Kolhaptr water 
works. The importance of the shrine and the beauty of the 
temple site make Balingé a favourite picnic place for the people 
of Kolhapir. 


Beed-Kasaba (Karvir T.: 16° 35’ N; 74° 05’ E; p. 3,121), an 
old village in the Karvir taluka, lies on the Pancganga about 
nine miles south-west of Kolhapir. Bid has a temple of 
BidéSvar, 51’ x 25’ x 45’ high, and a Friday market, where 
small quantities of grain, coarse cloth, and vegetabies are 
brought for sale. Though now a small village, Bid is said to 
aave once been the capital of an old chiefship which included 
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Kolhapiir and Panhala. Round the village are many ruins, 
among them an old stone temple with an image under which 
is a broken stone with the fragment of an inscription. The 
walls and columns, with numerous mouldings and much scroll 
work are in the style of about the thirteenth century. Small 
ancient gold coins are sometimes found near the old mud 
fort. 


Bhadoli (Hatkanangalé T; p. 3,810) a village in the Hat- 
kanangalé taluka, lies twelve miles north of Kolhaptir (16° 40° 
N; 70° 10’ BE). The village takes its name from the temple of 
Bhadrégvar which is built of brick and mortar, is 122 feet 
square, and including the spire is twenty-three feet high. 
Besides the temple, the village has a domed Musalmean tomb 
built of stone and mortar about 500 feet square and thirty-two 
feet high. : 


Bhimsagiri (Gadhinglaj T.), a group of two or three temples 
lies about a thousand yards west of SAmangad. The chief is 
Bhim’s temple which has.a, stone-built gabhara or the inner hall 
shrine with a quadrangular vestibule or mandap. It has a room 
for about 300 people and is 100’ x 84’ x 14’ high. In the shrine 
is a stone image of Maruti. Close to the temple is an old 
underground excavation 75’ x 40’ x 15’ deep, and about 200 yards 
east of the temple is a grove of mango and other trees. At this 
temple, from the dark 13th of Magh or January-February to 
the bright 5th of Phalgun or February-March a yearly fair 
is held atcended by about 10,000 people. The fair :s said to 
have been started by Baburav Gadnis a former commandant 
of the Sdmangad fort. Near Bhim’s temple stands the temple 
of Chalob&a where in Magh or January-February a yearly fair 
is held attended by about 3,000 people who generally offer 
the deity 400 to 500 sheep. 


Bhudargad (Bhudargad T.), one of the Kolhapiir forts which, 
in 1844, were dismantled under the advice of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, stands on a bluff rock thirty-six miles south of Kolhapar. 
It is 2,600 feet from north to south and 2,100 feet from east 
to west, and is enclosed by a broken stone and mortar wall 
with two gateways. It has a small habitation. At the foot 
of the hill are two hamlets in one of which every Monday 
a small market is held. a= © 


Before the repairing of the fort (1667), the hill of Bhudargad 
had shrines sacred to Kedarling, Bhairav, and Jakhrubail, with 
a hamlet ar the foot of the hill inhabited by the priests who 
performed the service of the deities and managed their 
festivals. In 1667 the fort was repaired and put in excellent 
order by Sivaji. Shortly after, it was captured by the Moghals. 
About five years later the fort was retaken, and the standard 
colours of the Moghal general who was killed in the conflict 
were presented to the temple of Bhairav where they are still 
kept. Abou: the close of the eighteenth century Parsuram 
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Bhai Patvardhan took the fort by bribing the garrison and 
held it for about ten years when it was retaken by the Kolhapir 
State. Subsequently Paraguram Bhai and Gopal Pant Apte 
the chief of Icalkaranji forces made several vain attempts to 
win it back. During this war, of the five hamlets which 
formerly clustered round the fort three were destroyed. In 
1844 the garrisons of Bhudargad and Saémangad revolted and 
closed their gates. On the 13th of October, 1844, Bhudargad 
was taken by British forces and dismantled. 


: eadusacie 
The chief object of interest is the temple of Bhairav which 
is about 3,000 feet square and consists of a stone and cement 
shrine, a hall, and a northern verandah. In front of the hall 
stands a stone and mortar lamp-pillar. The temple has about 
twenty ministrants supported by a yearly cash allowance of 
about Rs. 560 and land valued at a yearly assessment of about 
Rs. 130. Every year from the dark first to the dark tenth of 
Magh or January-February a fair is held attended by about 
4,000 people and with a sale of goods worth about Rs. 2,000. 


t 
* Chandgad (15° 55’ N, 74° 10’ E; p: 2.782) is the headquarters 


of Candgad taluka. It lies 26) miles west) of Belgaum. In 
the temple of Ravalnath is a Persian inscription. The temple, 
which was on the point of complete ruin was repaired with 
the help of a grant from the Pegava in the 18th century. The 
present two storey siructure is a late addition to the original 
building of the temple. Candgad has a ruined mud fortlet 
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strength, useful only to protect the persons and property of the 
inhabitants during incursions of predatory horse. There were 
forty irregulars and one small gun in the fort. In 1724 Nag 
Savant, a son of the great Phond Savant of Savantvadi, overran 
and reduced the Candgad petty division and established 
a post or thana at Candgad. In 1750 Candgad fort with 
Pargad and Kalanandigad and land valued at Rs. 5,000 a year 
were granted by the Kolhapiir chief to Sada&sivrav Bhati the 
Pegava’s cousin, who dissatisfied with his treatment at Poona, 
had made overtures to Kolhapir and got himself appointed 
Pegava of Kolhapir. In 1844 Candgad and Pargad were 
threatened by insurgents' but timely reinforcement of irre- 
gulars saved the forts from attack. At present the fort is 
completely in ruins and is beyond recognition. Its mud walls 
have collapsed, and, except for the central part of the ‘ort, 
which is on a higher level than the plain, the whole site is in 
the process of getting into level with the surrounding plains. 


Gadhinglaj (16° 10’ N, 74° 20° E; p. 8,546) lies on the left 
bank of the Hiranyakési closed to the Sankésvar Amboli Pass 
road forty-five miles south-east of Kolhapir. It is 26 miles 
from Ghataprabha railway station on the Bangalore-Poona meteh 
gauge railway. It is the head-quariers of the taluka of the 
same name. The river Hiranyakési flows from west to east on 
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the outskirts of the town. The town is a centre of trade for 
the agricultural produce of the surrounding villages. A weekly 
bazar is held every Sunday. 


Of the total population of 8,546 according to the census 
figures of 1951, the agricultural classes number 4,291 and the 
non-agricultural classes 4,255. Of the latter 1,019 persons 
derive their principal means of livelihood from production 
other than cultivation, 1,207 persons from commerce, 110 
persons from transport, and 1,919 persons from other services 
and miscellaneous sources. 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1887 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. The municipal area covers 
nearly 3 square miles. The municipal council is composed of 
16 members, all elected. One seat is reserved for the scheduled 
castes in ward No. 1 and two seats for women, to rotate 
alternately in wards I-II and wards III-IV. There are two 
municipal commitiees, namely the managing committee and the 
octroi committee. .In.1954-55;-the total income of the muni- 
cipality, excluding extraordinary and debt heads, was Rs. 59,556. 
House tax was Rs. 18,221 ; special sanitary cess, Rs. 1,736 ; general 
sanitary cess, Rs. 3,297; grants Rs. 5,817; licence fees, Rs. 2,797 ; 
revenue derived from municipal property, Rs. 9,163; octroi, 
Rs. 14,970 (from 26th January to 3lst March 1955); miscella- 
neous, Rs. 3,555. The total expenditure in the same year 
amounted to Rs. 39,898 of which Rs, 6,569 was incurred urder 
general administration ; Rs. 5,712 under public safety ; Rs, 21,950 
under public health and convenience; Rs. 100 under public 
instruction ; contributions Rs. 2,000 and miscellaneous Rs. 3,567. 


There is a Government dispensary in the town, 10 which the 
municipality contributes Rs, 1,000 every year. There 1s also 
a Government veterinary dispensary, which is now lucaied in 
the dharmasala. As the town is situated on a hillock the 
sullage water is easily drained away. There is no special drain- 
age work for the town (February 1956). There are some stone- 
lined gutters and other kutchd drains by the side of roads, 
which are meant only for draining away the rain water. The 
town gets all its water supply from a few wells in the town 
and from the Hiranyakési river outside the town. Very few 
of the wells contain drinkable water. There is a scarcity of 
drinking water in the town, and the question of building 
a water-works for the town is now (February, 1956) engaging 
the attention of the municipality. There is compulsory primary 
education functioning in the town. The District Schsol Board 
manages it, the municipality making its statutory contribution 
to the School Board. The Government runs a high school 
called Maharani Radhabai High School. There is also a board- 
ing house called Chatrapati Sivaji Boarding, run by a private 
institution to which the municipality makes a grant of Rs. 100 
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a year. There is no fire service maintained by the municipality. 
The total length of roads within the municipal limits is 9 miles, 
all of which is unmetalled. There are no municipal burial 
places. There are two burial places, one maintained by the 
Muslim community and the other by the Lingayat community. 
The municipality has decided to provide a public park for 
children and approached Government for the grant of suitable 
land for the purpose. 


The fort of Sdmangad is situated nearly six miles away to 
the south-east of the town. A big fair is held there in the 
month of March attended by about 12,000 people. 


Like other Kolhaptir towns Gadhinglaj suffered greatly during 
the long wars at the close of the eighteenth century (1773-1810), 
especially at the hands of the Patwardhan Konherao and the 
Desais of Nipani. The fort which was built in about 1,700 by 
an ancestor of the Kapasi family is now in ruins. 


The chief temple in honour of Kalégvar in the centre of the 
town is built of rubble and mortar 30’ x 20’ x 30’ high. About 
three miles north of Gadhinglaj-is a temple of BahirI, where 
every March a fair is held attended by about 8,000 people. 


Gagan-Bavada (Bavada Peta; p. 1,838), one of the fifteen 
forts built by Bhoja Raja of Panhala (1178-1209), lies thirty-six 
miles south-west of Kolhapir on a peak of the Sahyadris more 
than 2,500 feet above the sea. The fort rises sharply from the 
Konkan and is very difficult to approach. The hill and the 
country around were formerly thick with forest, which has now 
largely disappeared. 


About a mile to the east of the fort lies the villages of Bavada 
An excessive rainfall averaging 249 inches during the thirty- 
seven years ending 1957 makes the climate unhealthy during 
the rainy season (June to September). The water is abundant 
and excellent. Every Thursday a market is held at which the 
chief article sold is grain. Every year in Caitra or March-April 
a fair is held in honour of Sri Rama. The fair is said to have 
been established on the advice of the saint Ramadas by 
Ramcandra Nilkanth Amatya, the founder of the Bavada 
Jahagir family. Besides the above fair, a fair or urus, is held 
in honour of Gaibi Sahéb, twice a year, one at the beginning 
of the rains and the other in Kartik or October-November. 


Gandharvgad Fort: (Chandgad Taluka), about 400 feet 
above the plain, lies in a spur of the Sahyadris about twenty-one 
miles west of Belgafiv. The hill on which the fort is built has 
bare sides with an easy ascent on one side and a difficult ascent 
on the other side. Of the fortifications which occupied 
a space about 1,000 feet square the greater part are gone and 
only the walls to the west and north appear lining the ravines. 
Gandharvgad was built about 1724 by Nag Savant the second 
son of the great Phond Savant of Savantvadi. In 1778 the 
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Kolhapir chief captured Gandharvagad, but in 1793 it was 
restored to Sdavantvadi through Scindia’s influence. About 
1787 the chief of Nesargi rose against his master the chief of 
Kolhaptr and took Gandharvgad among other forts; but soon 
after, the chief and his confederates were put down, their army 
was dispersed, and the forts retaken. There were temples of 
Bhaloba. Siva, Gajénana and Maruti inside the fort. All of 
them are now in ruins. The fort has a population of about 100 
at present (1956). 


Hatkanangale (16° 45’ N; 74° 15’ E; p. 3,914), the head- 
quarters of the Hatkanangalé taluka, is a railway station on 
the Kolhaptr-Miraj line, 13 miles north-east of Kolhapir. 


According to a local legend Hatkanangale is named from 
a stone hand or hat which was set up in memory of a man who 
passed an ordeal by dipping his hands in boiling oil. The 
chief object of interest is a well-preserved domed tomb or darga 
dedicated to Gorisahéb Pir. It is said to have been built about 
500 years ago and is 33’ x 26’ x 33’ high including the dome. 
The circumference of the dome is 68 feet. Inside the dome is 
a Parsian inscription written on a copper plate. The tomb 
enjoys rent-free land valued at a yearly assessment of Rs. 275-8-0. 
Of Hindu temples, the temple of Narhari is 16’ x 16’ x 30’ high 
and enjoys rent-free land valued at a yearly assessment of 
Rs. 35 ; the temple of Vithoba has a good rest-house. A market 
is held every Wednesday at which the articles sold are gu] and 
turmeric. 


Herle (Hatkanangalé T. 16° 40’ N; 74° 15’ E; p. 4,562), is on 
the Kolhapir-Miraj road eight miles north-east of Kolhaptr and 
three miles from the Rukadi railway station. On every 
Saturday a market is held at which the chief article sold is 
grain. Formerly, Hérlé was a military station with a detach- 
ment of horse called the divan pagas or minister’s troops. It 
has two old temples, one dedicated to Maruti and the other* to 
Mahadéo, The temple of Maruti which is thirty feet long and 
twenty broad, is stone built and is about 200 years old. The 
temple of Mahadéo seems older than the temple of Maruti and 
has a portico resting on stone pillars. It is thirty-four feet 
long and twenty-one broad. 


Hupari (Hatkanangalé T. 16° 35’ N ; 74° 20’ E; p. 7,039), nine 
miles south from Hatkanangalé railway station; lies ten miles 
south-east of Kolhaptr. It has two old temples. One is of 
Ambabai (17’ x 15’ x 27’ high) and the other of Mahadéo 
(15’ x 13’ x 18’) high) both built of stone and mortar. Every 
April at Ambabai’s temple a fair is held attended by about 
1,000 people. 

Ichalkaranji (Hatkanangalé T. ; 16° 40’ N ; 74° 25’ E; p. 27,423; 
a 8-7 square miles), lies in the Pancaganga valley about eighteen 
miles east of Kolhapir and half a mile north of the river. It 
is six miles south-east of Hatkanangale railway station. The 
town is said to be formed of seven hamlets. The climate is 
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healthy, but the water of the wells is brackish. Every year in 
October a large fair attended by 2,000 people is held in honour 
of God Vyankatés. On the 24th and 25th of Safar a Muhamma- 
dan fair or urts, attended by about 1,000 people from ten to 
twenty miles round, is held in honour of Makhdum Pir and 
Dari Pir. 

Of the total population of 27,423 according to the Census 
figures of 1951, the agricultural classes number 6,831 and the 
non-agricultural classes 20,592. Of the latter, 11,786 persons 
derive their principal means of livelihood from production 
other than cultivation; 2,530 persons from commerce; 259 
persons from transport; and 5,917 persons from other services 
and miscellaneous sources.* 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1893 and now functioning under the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII) of 1925. The Municipality 
area covers 7:59 square miles. The municipal council is com- 
posed of 20 members all elected. Two of the seats are rcserved 
for women and one for the Scheduled) Castes. There are five 
municipal committees, viz, the Standing Committee and 
committees for public health, public works, octroi and law. 
The Chief Executive Officer is at the head of the administrative 
organization. In 1954-55, the total income of the municipality, 
excludng extraordinary and debt heads, was Rs. 3,93,961, 
composed of municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 2,92,139 ; realisation 
under special Acts, Rs. 386; revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 26,110; miscella- 
neous, Rs, 22,421; and grants and contribution Rs. 52,905. The 
tocial expenditure in the same year amounted to Rs. 3,86,069, of 
which Rs. 72,103 was incurred under general administration and 
collection charges ; Rs. 25,932 under public safety (i.e., conser- 
vancy roads, etc.) ; Rs. 15,784, under public instruction ; Rs. 150 
under contributions ; and miscellaneous, Rs. 1,783. 


There is a Government dispensary and maternity home in 
the town. The municipality has recently resolved to take over 
this dispensary under its control, and Government orders are 
awaited (February 1956). Government also maintains a veteri- 
nary dispensary in the town, for which the municipality does 
not give any contribution. There are no special drainage works 
for the town. There are two open and roadside gutters. The 
total length of drains is 1,20,000 feet, out of these, about 30,000 
feet are half-round and pucca built; the rest are stone-lined 
and Kachha drains. Water is supplied to the town from pipes 
connected to a reservoir to which water is raised from the 
Panecaganga by means of mechanical pumps. There is a new 
scheme of water supply, estimated to cost ten lakhs of rupees, 
which the municipality has submitted to Government for 


* There is something wrong with the figures given in the Kolhapur Census Hand Book. 
Thetotal for both the agricultural and non-agricultural classes amountsto 27, 189 
whereas the total population is given as 27, 423. 
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administrative approval. The municipality has already ear- 
marked two lakhs of rupees for the scheme. An underground 
drainage scheme is also under consideration to be put into 
operation when the new water supply scheme is completed. 
Compulsory primary education in the town is managed by the 
Kolhapir District School Board, the municipality paying its 
statutory contribution. The municipality maintains a_fire- 
fighter and a fighter-tractor, but there is no qualified staff to 
operate them. The total length of roads maintained by the 
municipality is 143 miles, 2 miles of which are asphalted and 
43 miles metalled, and 84 miles unmetalled. A municipal market 
estimated to cost Rs. 52,000 is under construction (February 
1956). A library named Apte Vacan Mandir receives annual 
grants from the municipality. 


The burial places in the town are all under the management 
of private institutions. There are three for Muslims, one for 
Mahars, one for Lingayats and one cremation ground for 
Hindus. The municipality maintains a public park named 
Sundar Bag. 


The palace of the Jahagirdar of Icalkaranji is an object of 
interes; in the town, 


Jaisingpur (Shirola T.; 16° 45° N; 74° 30° E; p. 8,048) is 
a small town situated on the Miraj-Kolhapiir line of the Southern 
Railway, with a railway station bearing its name. Of the total 
population of 8,048 according to the Census figures of 1951, the 
agricultural classes number 1,572 and the non-agricultural 
classes 6,476. Of the latter, 1,207 persons derive their principal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation, 
2,397 persons from commerce, 282 persong from transport, and 
2,590 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1942 and now functioning under the Bombay 
Dis:rict Municipal Act (ITD) of 1901. The municipal area covers 
% square mile. The municipal council is composed of 
14 members. Ohne seat is reserved for women, and the election is 
by rotation in each of the four wards of the town. The work 
of the municipality is distributed among four committees viz., 
(1) Managing Committee; (2) Octroi Commitiee ; (3) Sanitary 
Committee; and (4) Water Works Committee. 


In the year ending 30th November 1956, the total income of 
the municipality, excluding extraordinary and debt heads, was 
Rs, 50,934; composed of octroi, Rs. 32,857 ; house-tax, Rs. 4,845; 
wheel tax Rs. 369; special water rate Rs. 7,569; conservancy, 
Rs, 2,973 ; theatre tax, Rs. 402; and market fees, Rs. 1,919. The 
total expenditure during the same year amounted to Rs. 25,215, 
composed of conservancy Rs. 2,565; lighting, Rs. 4,708; water 
supply, Rs. 10,011; drainage, Rs. 749; hospitals and dispensaries, 
Rs. 2,146; contributions, Rs. 5,000; and latrines and urinals, 
Rs. 36. 
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The municipality does not run any dispensary, but pays an 
annual remuneration to a private doctor, who gives free medica! 
aid to the poor. There is one Government veterinary dispen- 
sary. There is also a T.B, sanitorium about half a mile east 
from the town run by a private board of trustees. 


Water is supplied to the town from a well near the railway 
station. The present water supply being inadequate, the 
municipality has submitted for Government's approval a water 
supply scheme esiimated to cost about Rs. 6,35,000. The 
municipality has constructed kutchd and puccad gutters in some 
parts of the town to drain sullage water. Compulsory primary 
education in the town is managed by the District School Board, 
Kolhapir, the municipality paying its statutory contribution. 
The municipality has started a Montessori School from 
26th January, 1956, and has appointed a lady teacher and a dai. 
There are 29 children in the school. There is one high school 
run by a private institution. There is one fire fighter, with 
a driver and a cleaner to look after it.. The fire-fighter is also 
used to water the roads. The approximate length of roads 
within the municipal area is eight miles and 3} furlongs, only 
three miles of which are metalled. 


There are municipal cremation and burial grounds with 
separate arrangements for Hindus and Muslims. There is also 
a public garden maintained by the municipality. 


Jotiba’s Hill (Panhala T.) also) called Wadi-Ratnagiri lies 
about nine miles north-west of Kolhapir. The hill rises about 
1,000 feet from the plain in a truncated cone, and, though dis- 
connected, forms part of the Panhala spur which stretches 
from the Sahyadri crest to the Krsna, On the woody hill- 
top is a small village peopled mostly by guravs or priests of 
Jotibé. From very old times this hill has been considered 
specially sacred. In the middle of the village is a group of 
temples, the best three of which are dedicated to Jotiba under the 
names of Kedarling, Kedarésvar, and Ramling. The temple 
of Kedarling stands between the other two. According to 
a local legend Ambabai of Kolhapiir being disturbed by demons 
went to Kedarégvar in the Himalaya hills, practised severe 
penance, and prayed him to destroy the demons. In answer to 
her prayers KedaréShvar came to Jotiba’s hills, bringing with 
him and setting up the present Kedarling. The original temple 
is said to have been built by one Navji Saya. In its place about 
225 years ago (1730) Ranojirdo Sindé built the present temple. 
It is a plain building 57’ x 37’ x 77 high including the spire. 
The second temple of Kedaresvar which is 49’ x 22’ x 89° high 
was built by Daulatraéo Sindé in the year 1808. The third 
temple of Ramling, 13’ x 13’ x 40’ high including the dome, was 
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built in about 1780 A.D. by one Maéalji Nilam Panhalkar. In 
a small domed shrine in front of the temple of KedaréShvar are 
two sacred bulls of black stone. Close to these temples is 
a shrine sacred to Chopdai which was built by Pritirav Himmat 
Bahadur in about 1750 A. D. It is 32’ x 46’ x 80’ high including 
the dome. A few yards outside the village stands a temple of 
Yamai built by Ranojiraéo Shinde. It is 47’ x 27’ x 49’ high 
including the dome. In front of Yamal are two sacred cisterns, 
one of which (164’ x 143’ x 18’ deep) is said to have been built by 
Jijabai Saheb about 1743; the other called Jamadagnya tirth 
and built by Ranojirao Sinde is 54’ x 52’ x 13’ deep. Besides 
these two tirths (scared pools), and five ponds and wells, two 
sacred streams flow down sides of the hill. One stream rising 
from the Kusavarta pools is called the Goda, the other which 
rises to the north of the hill and is known as Haimavati falls 
into the Varna. Most of the temples on Jotiba’s hill are made 
of a fine blue basalt which is found on the hills. In many parts 
the style of architecture, which is strictly Hindu, is highly 
ornamented, several of the sculptured figures being coverej with 
brass and silver plates,-The chief object of worship is Joniba 
who, though called the son of the sage Pangand, is believed to 
have been Pangand himself, who became man to help the rulers 
of the Deccan in their fights with demons. According to tvadi- 
tion Jotiba’s destruction of one of the demons named Ratnasura 
gave the place the name of Ratnagiri in addition to these of 
Kedarling, Kedarnath, and Nath. In honour of the victory over 
the demon, on the full-moon of Caitra or March-Aprii, a yearly 
fair is held attended by about a lakh of people, some of whom 
come from a distance of 700 miles. The sale of grain, cloth, 
copper and brass vessels and sweetmeats is estimated to be 
worth Rs. 2,00,000.. Besides. this great fair, small fairs 
are held every Sunday and full-moon day and on the bright 
sixth of Sraévana or August. On these days, the image is carried 
round the temple in a litter with great pomp. The image in 
which Jotiba dwells is of a soft black stone, and the stone in 
which his wife Yamal lives is a rough unshaped block smeared 
with oil and redlead. On the great fair day in Caitra or 
March-April, a brass image of Jotiba amid the shouts of about 
a lakh of people, is carried to Yamal for the yearly marriage. 
Part of the cremony is to lay between Jotibé and Yami a seal 
or Shika and a dagger or Katar. To support the staff of 
ministrants the temples have a yearly revenue of mure than 
Rs. 12,000, a part of which is contributed by the Scindias. Ten 
Brahmins are busy in ceaseless prayer and forty-one servants 
and two horses, one elephant and one camel are kept to attend 
the grand festival. Since 1873 a poll-tax of half to two annas 
has been levied on the pilgrims visiting the place on the 
chief fair days. The yearly collection amounts to about 
Rs. 16,000 part of which is spent in mending the roads and 
keeping the place clean. There is a good rest-house and the 
water-supply has been lately improved. A cart road joins 
Jotiba’s hill with the Kolhapir-Amba Pass road. 
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Kagal (16° 30’ N ; 74° 15’ E; p. 9,821), the head-quarters of the 
Kagal taluka, is 12 miles south-east of Koihapur on the Puné 
Belgafiv road. It lies in the valley of the Dudhaganga about 
a mile south of the river and is surrounded by rich garden land 
shaded by fine old mango trees. 


Of the total population of 9,821 according to the census 
figures of 1951, the agricultural classes number 4,687 and the 
non-agricultural classes 5,134. Of the latter 1,310 persons derive 
their principal means of livelihood from production other than 
cultivation, 816 persons from commerce; 111 persons from 
transport and 2,897 persons from other services and miscella- 
neous sources. 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1909 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. The municipal area covers 
63 square miles. The municipal council is composed of 16 
members. Two of the seats are reserved for women and two 
for the Scheduled Castes. 


In 1955-56 the total income of the municipality, excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads was Rs. 22,690, composed of munici- 
pal rates and taxes, Rs. 11,477, revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation. Rs. 6,427, Government 
grant Rs, 4,028 ; and miscellaneous, Rs. 758. The total expendi- 
ture, in the same year amounted to Rs, 18,046 of which Rs. 1,630 
was incurred under general administration, Rs, 2,627 under water 
supply, Rs, 1,326 under lighting, Rs, 114 under current repairs, 
Rs, 8,844 under sanitation, Rs, 1,839 under public works, and 
Rs, 1,666 under miscellaneous. 


There is a Government dispensary in the town. Government 
also maintains a veterinary dispensary in the town. The muni- 
Cipality has built some kachh@ drains and also some stone- 
gutters. Water is supplied in sufficient quantities from pipes 
connected to the Jaising tank constructed in 1892 and situated 
at a distance of one mile. Compulsory primary education in the 
town is managed by the Kolhapur District School Board, the 
municipality contributing its statutory share. There is a private 
high schoo], named Sahii High School. There is a public 
library named Mahatma Gandhi Vacanalaya, Kagal, to which 
the municipality gives an annual grant of Rs. 50. There is no 
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fire service maintained by the municipality. The total length © 


of roads maintained by the municipality is six miles, only four 
miles of which are metalled. Bazar takes place twice in a week 
i., on Monday and Thursday. Various kinds of vegetables 
and fruits and corn are brought for sale. 


There are municipal burial places in the town. There is 
one cremation ground reserved for Hindus and it is situated 
half a mile from the town. There is also one special shed 
erecied which is being used in rainy season. There is also one 
burial place reserved for the Muslim community. 
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Between 1775 and 1825 Kagal was more than once sacked and 
burned by the Rajas of Kolhapir. The oldest known mention 
of Kagal is in grants or sanads of the sixteenth century from 
the Bijapur Government. No old buildings remain entire but 
there are ruins of mosques and temples. The old fort was 
destroyed by Yasavantaraéo Sindé of Kolhaptr in 1780. In its 
place about 1813 the late Hinduréo Ghatgé built a new fort 377 
feet from east to west by 366 feet from north to south. It is 
enclosed by a ditch and a thick stone wall now much ruined. 
The eastern portion of the rampart was destroyed in 1858 by 
order of the British Government. Besides a large mansion built 
within the town by Hindurao after the model of the famous palace 
of Deeg, and several good houses belonging to the 
relations of the Ghatge family, a large mansion or vada stands 
at a small distance of the town, built by a Raja of Kolhapur at 
a cost of about a lakh of rupees. Of the public buildings the most 
important are three large rest-houses, a fine school-house, three 
temples, one sacred to Rama called Ramamandir, a second dedi- 
cated to Maruti, a third to Radhakrsna. The temples receive 
a cash allowance of Rs, 656-15-0 from Government. Every year 
in Kartik or October-November a fair or urus is held in honour 
of Saibi Pir. The fair is attended by about 2,000 people from 
Kolhaptir and the neighbouring villages, and the sale of grain, 
cloth, fruit, and sweetmeats amounts to Rs. 2,000. 


Kale (Panhala Peta ; 16°40’ N ; 74° 00’ E; p. 2,428,) is 15 miles 
west of Kolhapir railway station. The village is said to take 
its name from the goddess Kali whom, according to a local 
legend, Dharma Raja, the eldest of the Pandavas,slew on the 
hill near the village. Marks on the hill still make the outline 
of Dharma Raja with his arrow fixed in K4li’s body. Every 
Monday a market is held at which the chief article sold is grain. 
The holiest temple which is dedicated to Dharma Raja, is twenty- 
five feet long and twelve feet broad. 


Kaneri (Karvir T.; 16° 35’ N; 73° 25’ E; p. 2,395), lies nine 
miles south of Kolhapir. The village is known for its Lingayat 
monastery or math in a hamlet on a neighbouring hill. The 
monastery which is called Kadapaca Math, belongs to a Lingayat 
Swami or ascetic and is surrounded by a stone wall. In the 
middle of the monastery is a temple of Sidhesvar, 20’ x 20’ x 30’ 
high. Round the temple of SidhéSvar are smal] shrines dedi- 
cated to Adkégvar, CakréSvar, and Rudrapad with the sacred 
bull in front, The monastery has a total yearly income of 
Rs. 1,300. The head of the monastery has great influence and 
has between 5,000 and 6,000 Lingayat disciples spread over 
Kolhaptir, the Kofikan, Bombay, Mysore and Madras. 


Kapshi (Kagal T. ; 16° 15’; 74° 15’ E; p. 3,862), is about twenty- 
four miles south of Kolhapir. The chief building is an old 
mosque 100 feet square and eight feet high, built of stone and 
mortar and plastered inside with stucco. Képasi has a temple 
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dedicated to Ai-Saheb, in memory of the pious DvarakabaiSaheb CHAPTER 20. 
the wife of the well known Santajirao Ghorpadé, the Comman- Places. 
der-in-Chief of the Marathas. 


Kasarde (Sahuwadi T.; 16° 25’ N; 73° 40’ E; p. 450), lies  Basanpn. 
thirty-six miles north-west of Kolhaiir. On a hill, a mile and 
a half from the village, stands a temple 26’ x 13’ x 8’ high, 
sacred to Dhopéswar whose image is said to be Svayambhu or 
self-made. According to a local legend, while a vaniof Karad 
named Purva was returning from the sea coast with a pack 
bullock, loaded with tin and iron, the animal strayed to the 
place where the self-made image of Dhopéshvar was laying. The 
Vani followed his bullock and passed the night where the bullock 
had stopped. On rising next morning the vani found that the 
tin and iron had turned into gold. In return for this gift of 
wealth the vani built a temple to Dhopégvar with part of the 
money, and that it might be afterwards used in completing the 
spire, he buried the rest in a corner to the north of the temple. 
Dhopésvar issued an order forbidding any one digging up the 
treasure and it has never since been.touched. The temple has 
an yearly income of Rs. 400 derived from the whole village of 
Kasardé and part of the village of Javali. 


Khidrapur (Shirol T.; 16° 40’ N; 74° 35’ E; p. 1,409), lies Kutpaarvn. 
on the Krsna about twelve miles south-east of Shirol and 
eight miles to the south of Jaisingpur railway station on the 
Miraj-Kolhapur meter gauge line. The chief interest of the 
village is the temple of Kopésvar which lies in the centre of 
the village and is 103}’ x 65’ x 52’ high to the top of the dome. 
The walls are made of black stone richly carved and ihe dume 
is covered with stucco. To the main building are attached two 
richly sculptured mandaps or vestibules. In the vestibule are 
two concentric squares the outer with twenty and the inner 
with twelve pillars all richly carved. In front of the tcmple is 
a round roofless structure called the Svarga Mandap (ileavenly 
Hall), on the plan of what would be a twenty-rayed star, only 
that the spaces for four of the rays are occupied by four entrances. 
On the outside on a low screen wall stand thirty-six short 
pillars, while inside is a circle of twelve columns. Further 
from the temple is a nagadrkhané (drum-chamber). The outer 
walls of the shrine are broken at oblique angles as in the 
Nilanga Hemadpanti temple. By the south door of the temple 
is a Devgirl Yadav inscription of Sinhadev in Devnagari dated 
Sak 1135 (A.D. 1213) granting the village of Khandalegvar in 
Miraj for the worship of Kopesvar. Besides this, there is 
a Jain temple, which is much smaller, the vestibule being 
twenty-one feet square inside with a small antechaniber and 
shrine, the outer wall of the shrine being in the star-shaped 
Hemadpanti plan. The building is of black stone and the 
pillars of the hall are richly carved, Land valued ata yearly 
assessment of Rs. 1096-0 is granted rent-free to the priests of 
Kopésvar. Every year in Magh (January-February) a fair is 
held, attended by about 3,000 people. 
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Khochi or Khodshi (Hatkanangalé T.; 17° 15’ N; 74° 10’ E; 
p. 2,397), lies on the Varna thirteen miles north-east of Kolhapir, 
and nine miles north of Hatkanangalé railway station. The 
village is known for the temple of Bhairav Ksétrapal, an incar- 
nation of Siva with his wife Jogéévari by his side. The body of 
the building is a square of fifteen feet, built of stone, with 
a portico seventy-five feet long and fifteen feet broad in front. 
The temple is said to have been built in about 1680 A.D. by an 
inamviar of Cavré named Sultanrao Sinde in the Hatkanangalé 
taluka. At the yearly fair held in Caitra among a number of 
poles or shasan kathis which parade the fair, the place of honour 
is given to Sultaénrao pole. The fair is attended by about 
10,000 people. ‘ 


Kadoli (Panhala T.; 16° 50’ N; 74° 10’ E; p. 7,597) a large 
thriving village in the Varna valley, lies about fourteen miles 
north of Kolhapiir and a mile and a half from the river. It is 
well supplied with river and spring water. The chief temple, 
which is dedicated to Dattatréya, is 180 feet square. Every year 
on the dark 5th of Magh or January-February a fair is held 
attended by about 1,500 people. 


Kolhapur City (16° 42’ N; 74° 14’ E, Ht. 1870 ft.: 25-7 Sq. 
miles ; p. 1,36,835), stands on rising ground on the south bank of 
the river Pancaganga, bounded on the north by the Pancaganga 
river, on the east by the boundaries of Ucgaon village, on the 
south by the boundaries of Kalambé and Pacgaon villages and 
on the west by the, boundaries of Navé palingé, Padali and 
Singnapir villages and by the Pancaganga river. 


Except from March to May when it is hot, the climate is 
temperate and healthy. From March to May hot winds prevail, 
but the sea breeze which begins jn the afternoon makes the 
evenings cool and pleasant. Often, when the heat becomes very 
oppressive, there is a shower in the evening which brings down 
the temperature immediately. 


Kolhapir derives its importance from its past political associa- 
tions and its position as a great commercial, religious and edu- 
cational centre. It was the capital of the former Kolhapir 
State, a premier state in the Deccan, and was also the seat of 
the Residency for Deccan States. Its importance as a commer- 
cial centre is well known. Kolhapir is a big market for jaggery 
(Gul) of which the district is a very large producer. This 
jaggery is supplied to various parts of India and is exported to 
different countries. As a religious centre, Kolhapir is known 
as the Dakshin Kashi or the Kashi of the South, the ancient 
temple of Mahalaksmi being the main attraction. The city has 
two Arts and Science Colleges, one Law College, one B. T. 
College and one Commerce College. It has also 20 High Schools. 
There are numerous cheap hostel facilities. Kolhapiy has 
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produced many well-known artists and sculptors and it has CHAPTER 20. 
also been the birth place of Marathi film industry. It has been waa 

a sports centre and hag produced many well-known wrestlers, oe gcipean 
cricketers and sportsmen who have represented India in imier- 

national contests. Although mainly a residential and commercial 

town till lately, Kolhapur is now fast becoming an industrial 


town with emphasis on the engineering industry. 


Kolhapir, or as it seems to have been formerly called Karvir, History, 
is probably one of the oldest religious and trade centres in 
western India. In Brahmapurj Hill, near the centre of the 
present city, have been found Buddhist coins which are believed 
to belong to the first century before Christ; a small crystal 
casket which is believed to have enclosed Buddhist relics of 
about the.same age and a shattered model of a brass relic-shrine 
or daghoba whose shape also belongs to about the first century 
before Christ.*' The discovery of a Shatakarni inscription 
probably of the first century after Christ at Banavasi in North 
Kanara and the known extent of the power of that dynasty in 
the North ‘Deccan, make it probable..that, as suggested by 
Professor Bhandarkar, Ptolemy’s: (A.D,..150) Hippokurh  rejia 
Baleokuri refers to Kolhapiir, the capital of: king Vilvayakura, 
who from inscriptions is believed to have reigned about A.D. 150. 


Recent excavations at Brahmapuri have revealed that “a city 
of well-built brick houses stood on the banks of the Pancaganga 
river, when the Satvahana (or Audhra according to the Puranas) 
Emperor, Gautamiputra Satkarni ruled in, the Deccan about 
A.D. 106-130. The beginnings of this city were probably laid 
in the preceeding one or two centuries.*”” Before the temple of 
Mahalaksmi was built in the 7th or 8th century there appears to 
have been six centres of habitation or hamlets. These were 
(1) Brahmapuri where though the old city had declined, people 
continued to live, (2) Uttareshwar, which was a suburb of the 
old Brahmapuri city, (3) Kholkhandoba which also was a suburb 
of the old Brahmapuri city, (4) Rankala which seems to have 
been a separate hamlet, (5) Padmala on the banks of Padmala 
lake and (6) RavnéSvar which was a separate hamlet. These 
six centres continued their separate existence uptil the building 
of the Mahalaksmi temple, which became the centre of Kolhapiz 
city... In former times this great temple was surrounded by 
a circle of shrines several of which lie buried many feet under 
ground. Every poo] of standing water was sacred and in the 
city and country round about there are many broken 
images of Brahman and Jain worship which are supposed to 
belong to temples destroyed by the Musalmans in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. According to Major Graham! in 
the eighth or ninth century an earthquake overturned many 
temples and buildings in Kolhapir. Among the traces of the 








1 Jour, B.B.R.A.S. XIV, 147-154. 
2 HD. Sankalia and M. G. Dixit ;~Hxcavations at Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) 1945-46, 
3 Kolhapur Nagarpalika—Centenary Souyenir—pp. 174-180, 
4 Graham’s Kolhapur, 112. 
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earthquake are the two underground temples of Khandoba and 
Kartik Swami, over which houses have since been built In the 
old temple of Ambabai the wall is of unequal height in different 
places, and the ground has passed through so many changes chat 
the original level cannot be discovered. In digging the founda- 
tions of the high school in 1870, and in making other excavations, 
at a depth of over fifteen feet, stones slabs covered with strange 
figures, shrines and old inscriptions were found. In support of 
his statement that many of these changes are due to the action 
of an earthquake Major Graham refers' to several smal] mounds 
or upheavings near the city and to the discovery in 1849 of the 
bed of the Panchaganga seventy feet above the level of the 
present bed. In the Karavir or Kolhapur Mahatmya? or account 
of the greatness of Kolhapir, Kolhapir is mentioned as the Kasi 
or Benares of the South. According to local tradition, when 
the Jains were building the temple of Ambabai on Brahmapuri 
hill a fort was made by a Kshatri Raja Jaysing who held his 
court at Bid about nine miles west of Kolhapir. In the twelfth 
century the Kolhapiir fort..was the scene of a battle between 
the Kalabhurya or Kalachurya who had conquered the Kalyani 
Chalukyas and become the ruler of the Deccan, and the Silaharas 
of Kolhapiir, the feudatories of the Chalukyas. Bhoja Raja II 
(1178-1209) of the Kolhapiir Silaharas made Kolhapir his capital 
but the headquarters of the State were soon after moved to 
Panhala about twelve miles to the North-west, and remained 
there till the country passed to the Bahamani Kings. The 
Bahamanj Sultan Allaudin Hasan Bahmon Shah (1347-1359) 
towards the énd of his reign made a conquest of Goa and Dabhol 
and while returning from this campaign passed through Karad 
and Kolhapiir where he establihed the rule of the muslims. 
Kolhapir is next mentioned as the place where Mahmudd Gawain 
(1469) encamped during rainy season in his expedition against 
Visalgad.* Under the Bijapur Kings, from 1489 till it came 
under Sivaji about 1659, owing to its nearness to the strong fort 
of Panhala, a Bijapur Officer was stationed at Kolhapir. Under 
the Marathas, especially after 1730, when it became independent 
of Satara, Kolhapiir rose in importance. In 1782 the seat of 
Government was moved from Panhala to Kolhapiar. Up to 
this time Kolhapur’s only protection against robbers and 
enemies was a2 mud wall. During the feuds between the 
Patvardhans and the Kolhapiir State (1773-1810) which filled the 
latter years of the eighteenth century, a stone wall thirty feet 
high and ten to twenty-six feet thick, was built more than 1} 
miles in circumstance. At equal distances the wall had forty- 
five bastions with battlements and loopholes and outside a deep 
and wide ditch with a rough glacis. In the wall were six gate- 
ways, three of them with stout wooden gates, bristling with 
long iron spikes to keep off elephants. After the river reservoirs 
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1 Graham’s Kolhapur 317. 

* Though it probably embodies old legends and traditions the Karvir Mahatmya or 
the Greatness of Kolhapur was written as late as 1730, 

* Briggs Ferishta, II,, 482-485, 
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and the wards to which they led, the gates were named the 
Ganga, Rankala, Varunitirth, Aditvar, Mangalvar and Sanivar, 
The entrance to each gate was across a drawbridge. The gates 
used to be shut at eleven in the evening and opened by four 
in the morning.'. When the town was growing in the eighteenth 
century the people built houses without any order wherever 
sites could be had, and the streets were narrow, often not broad 
enough for two carts to pass. As the city increased in size 
weekly markets came to be held outside the walls. Beyond 
the walls ten subrubs or peths were founded. After the 
names of the founders or of the presiding god of the place, or 
of the days on which weekly markets were held, the new 
suburbs were called Ravivadr Somvar, Mangalvar, Budhvar, 
Sukravar and Sanivar and Uttrésvar, Candrésvar, Keésapur 
and Logmapur. In these suburbs the lanes were wide and were 
planted here and there with trees. In the eighties of the 
nineteenth century to improve the air and health of the city 
the walls were pulled down and the ditch filled. 

The modern development of Kolhapir can be said to have 
started when the British obtained political suzerainty in 1844 
and built the Residency during 1845-48. The New Palace was 
built near the Residency in 1877. The chiefs and jagirdars 
also began building their mansiong in this area. Then came the 
railway in 1891-92. The site for the station was selected 
beyond the Jayantinala, about 2 miles from the city. The station 
exerted a considerable pull on the city and development of 
the city towards the station started. The Sahupuri colony 
was started near the station in 1895 and was completed in 
1920. Then came the Laxmipuri colony in 1926-27 between 
Shahupuri and the city. In 1929, the Rajarampuri Colony was 
started. In 1933, the area between the railway line and Raja- 
rampuri was developed and was called the Sykes Extension. In 
the city, fields and vacant sites came to be developed as popu- 
lation increased. From 1884, efforts were made to fill un the 
numerous lakes and tanks in the city. The Kapiltirth was first 
filled up’ and a vegetable market was established on the site. 
Indrakund was also filled up. The Mahar talao Kumbhar talao, 
Umak, Petala, Maskuti, and Ravnéswar, were gradually filled 
up. Khasbag, Sakoli, Varunitirth, Ravanésvar, Belbag, Udyam- 
nagar and Maskuti talado areas came to be developed into resi- 
dential areas all of which except Khasbag and Sakoli are very 
recent development, i.e., of 1944-45 onwards. 


1 With four of the six gates some great event is connected. By the Ganga gate, 
which opened on the Panchaganga river, no corpse except one of a member of the 
royal family was allowed to be carried, By the Aditvar gate, in 1857 the second band 
ofrebelsled by Firangu Shinda entered the town, broke into the jail, and set the 
prisoners free. By the Mangalvar gate, in 1857 the rebels of the 27th Kolhapur Native 
{nfantry tried in vain to enter the city, At the Shanvar gate, which is said to have 
been built by Ali Adil Shah I of Bijapur (1557-1579), a hard battle was fought in 1800 
between the Raja of Kolhapur and the Patwardhans under Ramchandra, son of the well 
known Parshurambhau. n this gate, after a seige of two months a breach was made 
scaling ladders were appled, and the city was on the point of being taken when an 
intrigue at the Poona Court suddenly obliged the assailants to leave the city. In 1858 
by breaking open the Shanvar gate, Sir LeGrand Jacob entered the city and arrested the 
rebels under Firangn Shinda, who was shot by the treasury guard of the Kolhapur 
infantry. 


(a.aP.) Lc Vi 768—54a 
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CHAPTER 20. Kolhapiir City is divided into five wards. The area comprised 


Places in each ward is as follows :— 
Konzaron : Ward, Localities included, 
Wards, A ... Rankalaé lake, Padmaraje Garden areas, Cattle 


market, Sakoli area, Kapiltirth area, Babujamal 
Darga area, Gavataci Mandai, Varuntirth area, 
Ubha Maruti area, Phirangai area. 


B ... Mahalaxmi Temple, Khasbag, Palace Theatre, 
Sathamari, Old Palace, Rajaram, College area, 
Gujari, Subhasa Cauk, Old Race Course, 
Subhasa Nagar, Jawahar Nagar, Sambhaji Nagar, 
Kalamba Jail. 


Cc ... Municipal Office, Shivaji Market, Bindu Cauk, 
Town Hall, Laxmipuri, Gujari, Akbar Mohalla, 
Sandhya Talkies area, Thorla Maharvad. 


D .. Gangaves, Sahu Udhyan area, Padméarajé 
Vidyalaya area, Brahmapuri area, Uttarésvar, 
Shukravar-Peth. 


E .. Sahupuri, — Rajarampuri, Sykes Extension, 
Tarabal Park area, Temblaivadi, Jadhavvadi, 
Bhosalévadi, Kasba Bavada, Kadamvadi. 


The number of properties and their annual letting value is 
as follows :— 


Ward. No, of propertios. Annual letting value, 
A 3,690 8,76,450 
B 3,274 7,97,601 
Cc 3,226 16,00,114 
D 2,909 6,97,837 
E 4,521 21,52,653 
Total ... 17,620 61,24,655 =: 
Area, and. 
Population. 


In 1957, the total limits of the Kolhaptir Municipal Borough 
covered 25:7 square miles. The total population according to 
the 1951 census was 1,36,835 of which 71,360 were males and 
65,475 females. According to their livelihood the population 
was distributed as follows :— 


Agricultural classes— 


Males. Females. 
(i) Cultivators, cultivating 5,681 4,681 
labourers and _ their 
dependents. 
(ii) Non-cultivating owners cf 3,138 3,285 


land, rent receivers and 
their dependents, 
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Non-agricultural classes— 
(Persons—including dependents) 


who derive their principal 
means of livelihood from— 


Males. Females. 
(i) Production other than cul- 15,945 14,056 
tivation. 
(ii) Commerce w=: 12,404 11,705 
(iti) Transport a 3,285 2,760 
(iv) Other services and 30,967 28,788 
miscellaneous sources. 
62,601 57,309 


The distribution of the population_according to the languages 
spoken* was as follows :— 


Marathi—1,16,702 ; Kannada—3,687 ; Urdii—11,773 ; Gujarati— 
1,890; Teligi—1,011 ; Siindhi—i50; Hindi—494; Rajasthani-- 
491 ; Konkani—103 ; Tamil—-301; Hindustani—3; Kacchi—70 ; 
Portuguese—7 ; Tili—24; Malayalam—39; Punjabi—l3; 
English—35 ; Naipali--13; Bengali--16 ; Pashto—5 ; Chinese—6 ; 
Persian—1i ; Oriya—1. 


The population of the Kolhaptir Municipal area is distributed 
as follows according to the religious they profess; Hindus~-- 
1,18,228; Muslims—12,232; Jains—4,809;  Christians—1,538 ; 
Zoroastrians—15 ; Buddhists—1l4 ; Sikhs—4. 


The civic affairs of Kolhapir City are managed by the Kolha- 
pir Municipal Borough. The beginnings of municipal adminis- 
tration can be traced back to 1830 when the Chatrapati ordered 
the setting up of an organisation to sweep the roads and to 
‘recover the cost by the levy of a tax on houses. In 1850, the 
Government of India decided to establish municipalities in 
various towns, and the Resident of Kolhaptir formed in 1854. 
a Municipal Committee for Kolhapir consisting of six members— 
two officials and four non-officials. A grant of Rs. 3,000 was made 
for its expenditure. In 1869, instead of the Government grant, 
certain items of income viz., octroi, jpankhoti, tobacco tax, fish 
maktad, snuff makta, bhaéng and opium maktd, lease of space 
in the moat were handed over to the municipality with a view 
to increasing its income. In 1871, the number of members of 
the committee was increased to 30. A house-tax was levied in 
1873. The Assistant Political Agent was made the President 
of the municipality and its General Body met every quarter. 
The actual work was supposed to be done by the Managing 








* Mother tongue. . 
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Committee but as it was found that the committee was 
not working satisfactorily, all powers were vested in the Presi- 
dent in 1875. From 1881, however, the General Body was being 
called and quarterly accounts were presented to it. In 1884, 
there was a move in Bombay Province to have Local Self- 
Government. This had repercussions in Kolhapir also and in 
1886 a committee wag appointed to reconstitute the Municipality. 


In 1889, the Kolhapir Municipal Rules were framed. 
According to these Rules, the municipality was to consist of 
ex-officio members and members appointed by Government, the 
number of appointed members being at least double that of 

ex-officio members. From 1904 to 1920, the municipality was 
suspended due to unsatisfactory working and all powers were 
vested in the Administrator, In 1920, the municipality was 
reconstituted with 47 constituencies and caste-wise electorates 
and it came into office in 1921. Matters, however, did not 
improve and in 1924, it was again dissolved. In 1925, the 
Kolhapiir State Municipal Act, 1925, modelled on the lines of the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, was enacted. The muni- 
cipality was to have 40 members of whom 20 were appointed by 
Government and 20 were elected. The first body under this 
Act was formed in 1926. In 1944 the Kolhapiir Municipal 
Boroughs Act, 1944, was prepared on the lines of the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925, and it was applied to the 
Kolhaptr municipality in the same year. The municipality 
continued under this Act until the merger of the Kolhapitir State 
with Bombay in 1949. 


The area of the municipality has increased considerably since 
its formation. In 1844, it is said to have exceeded four and half 
square miles and in 1874,)it is mentioned as 1,132 acres 29 gunthas. 
Additions were made to the area from time to time and in 1957 
it measured 25-7 square miles. 


The Kolhaptir municipality has been constituted under the 
Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925 as amended from time 
to time. All the councillors are elected on adult franchise and 
the total number of seats is 44, of which 37 are general, three 
are reserved for Scheduled Castes and four for women. The 


‘city is divided into 12 constituencies. The distribution cf seats 


according to wards is as follows :— 





Seata 
reserved for 








No. of Name of Total No. Scheduled Seats reserved for 
Ward. Ward. of aoats. Castes. Women. 
1 2 3 4 § 
I A Ward 4 . 
i A Ward ra 4 1 To rotate in Wards I and If 


beginning with Ward II, 


re teem hers ar ana et ere nt oe ns tit ie Tan en eo pherer pt sen Pinker Msn 
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4) ee 


et re 











Seats reser- 
No. of Name of Total No. ved for Seats reservedfor Women. 
Ward. Ward. of seats, Scheduled 
castes. 
1 2 3 oo! 5 
III B Ward 4 wee 
IV B Ward 4 1 To rotate in Wards IV and 
IMT beginning with Ward IV. 
Vv C Ward 4 ‘ 
VI C and a small 4 1 
ortion of D. 
VII Evrard ee 4 
VII D and a small 4 1 To rotate in Wards VIII and 
portion of A, VII beginning with Ward 
No. VIII. 
Ix E Ward 3 
x EK Ward va 3 had eae 
xI E Ward a 3 1 To rotate in Wards XI and 
X beginning with Ward 
No. XI. 
XII E Wari ae 3 
er cere. - 
44 4 3 





The term of office of the councillors is four years, which may, 
however, be extended by the State Government for a term 
not exceeding in the aggregate five years. The President and 
the Vice-President are elected for such period as may be deter- 
mined by the General Body. The main function of the Presi- 
dent is to convene meetings of the General Body and to preside 
over them. He has also to watch the financial and executive 
administration of the municipality ‘and to exercise supervision 
and control over the municipal staff. The Vice-President is to 
discharge the functions of the President in his absence. 


The municipal authorities charged with the carrying out of 
the provisions of the Municipal Boroughs Act are :— 


(1) General Body, (2) Chief Officer, (3) Standing Committee. 


The Chief Officer is the head of the executive administration 
and exercises all executive powers under the Act subject in 
certain cases to the approval or sanction of the Standing Com- 
mittee or the General Body. In addition to the Chief Officer, 
the municipality can appoint an Engineer and a Health Officer. 
None of these three officers can be removed from office, reduced 
or suspended except by the assent of at least two-thirds of the 
whole number of councillors and none of these officers is 
punishable with fine. 


The following are the principal departments of the Kolhapiir 
municipality with the designations of their heads :— 


Accounts Office ... Accountant, 
Audit Denartment ... Auditor. 
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Chief Officer’s office ... Chief Officer. 

Engineering Departmen: ... Engineer, 

Health Department ~ ... Medical Officer of Health. 

Lands and Estates ... Manager of Municipal proper- 
ties. 

Octroi Department ... Superintendent of Octroi. 

Tax Department ... Superintendent of Taxes. 


The Standing Committee is to consist of not more than 
12 councillors and not less than six. The committee is elected 
every year by the General Body. 


Under the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, the Kolhapur 
municipality has the power to levy taxes with the sanction of 
Government. It has also the power to recover these taxes by 
coercive measures, if necessary. It has power to raise loans 
with the sanction of Government! It can create posts when the 
additional] burden on the.municipal funds does not exceed 
Rs. 100 per mensem:. For posts where the burden exceeds this 
amount the sanction of the Divisional Officer is necessary. The 
functions of the municipality are divided into two categories :— 
Obligatory and Diseretionary. Obligatory functions include 
maintenance of streets, gutters, provision of street lights, arrange- 
ments for sweeping and cleaning, provision of fire-fighting, 
disposal of dead bodies, provision of medical relief, publie 
vaccination and so on. Diseretional functions include providing 
public parks, and gardens, running transport, provision of electri- 
city, provision of dwelling houses for the staff and for poor 
people and so on. Some municipalities are authorised under 
the Primary Education Act to run primary schools. The 
Kolhaptir Municipal Borough is so authorised and it has 
a Municipal School Board which runs primary schools in the 
city. 


The following schedule shows the income of the Kolhapir 
Municipal Borough during the year 1956-57 :— 


Rs. 
(1) Octroi sat oe 17,60,840 
(2) Toll tax isi a3 31,725 
(3) Transit tax iat gee 3,842 
(4) Tax on houses a <e oA 4,51,952 
(5) General Sanitary Cess ... Se 23,708 
(6). Special Sanitary Cess ... ae 60,763 
(7) Education Cess ae ae 1,64,572 
(8) Tax on vehicles 2 Sirs 22,949 
’ (9) Miscellaneous tee or 21,386 


Total ...  25,41,748 
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Taxes. Rs. CHAPTER 20. 
Realization under Special Acts S 4,134 Places. 

Revenue derived from municipal pro- KoLHaFuR. 
perty and power ae os 3,21,661 
Grants and contributions .. ve 3,02,525 
Interest on deposits wt nie 21,651 
Miscellaneous ies ee 1,29,494 
33,21,213 


The following schedule shows the expenditure of the Kolhaptr 
municipality during 1956-57 :— 


Rs. 
(1) General Administration ... Lae 1,13,768 
(2) Octroi Department ts see 1,64,046 
(3) Collection of taxes ise ea 79,531 
(4) Pctroi refund _ be 85,686 
(5) Other refund Fe T 10,830 
(6) Pension gratuity ey oe 41,668 
(7) Public safety .  2,08,554 
(8) General and special conservancy ... 6,35,747 
(9) Hospitals and dispensaries _ 1,05,951 
(10) Public Health it = 50,450 
(11) Prevention of epidemios and Wis. 
infection. 30,571 
. (12) Water supply (public stadia postayid 56,816 
(13) Drainage sss set 1,02,398 
(14) Public works os ie 7,27,143 
(15) Markets i we 56,305 
(16) Public gardens es xed 26,120 
(17) Publie instruction <6 a 3,52,654 
(18) Miscellaneous (public health and 
public conveniences). xe 14,047 
(19) Miscellaneous bs | 60,5737 
29,29,161 


The incidence of taxation amounted to Rs. 18-57 per head per 
year and the incidence of total income of the se EA CIDR. per 
head per year was Rs. 24:27 during 1956-57. 


The following were the rates for the House tax, Education 
Cess and General and Special Sanitary Cess :— 


House tax.—8 per cent. of the net annual rental value of 
the property. 
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Education cess.—3 per cent. of the gross annual rental value 
of the property. 

General Sanitary cess.—Thigs cess is levied on houses where 
there is no space for building a latrine. The rates are based 


on house-tax as follows :— 
Rate o2 General 


House Tax. Sanitary Cess. 
: . Rs. a. p, 
1. Below Rs. 3 0 8 O 
2. Rs. 3 to 4 1 oO O 
3. Rs, 4 to 6 2 0 0 
4. Rs. 6 to § ie oes 3 0 O 
5. Rs.8and above... st 4 0 O 


Special Sanitary Cess.—Rs. 15 per seat per year. 
Roads. 


Roads emanate from Kolhapur to Ratnagiri, Phond&, Gagan 
Bavda and G&argoti.. The Poona-Bangalore National Highway 
(NH 4) passes through the eastern tip of the municipal area 
and Kolhapur is an important halt thereon. The total length of 
roads including lanes, in the present Kolhapur municipal limits 
is 102 miles. Of this 37:3 miles were asphalted by the end of 
1956-57. Most of the streets are lighted by electric lights and 
important squares ave lighted with mercury vapour lamps. 


The road system of Kolhapir is such that the main roads do not 
converge at a central point. There is a network of roads join- 
ing different localities. There are four roads leading into the 
city proper from the Poona-Bangalore National Highway. One 
road (the Sahu Road or Station Road) starts from Kavlenaka 
leading straight into the city from Poona. This road passes 
along the railway station and Venus corner and goes straight to 
the statue of Sahu Maharaj and further on crosses Bhausingji 
Road near the Power House and then goes on to Sivaji bridge 
on Paficaganga River. The Sivaji Road branches off from the 
Sahu Road at Venus corner and goes along Wilson Bridge to #he 
Statue of Aisahéb Maharaj, then turns to the left and goes to 
Bindi Cauk, again turns right and goes to Sivaji Cauk then, 
goes straight to Papaci Tikti, passes through Gangaves goes 
to Rankalaves where it turns right and then proceeds to Rankala 
Tower and then goes on to Phulevadi. From Phulevadi 
it leaves the municipal limits to proceed towards Gagan Bavda. 
This is the most important road in the city as it goes right 
through the city. It is lined with shops up to Rankalaves. 


The second main road starts from the Poona-Bangalore 
National Highway near the level-crossing and goes along the 
Northern boundary of Rajarampuri, passes through Bagal 
Cauk, crosses Subhasa Road near Sandhya Talkies, goes through 
Bindi Cauk and joins Bhausingji Road, near old Palace. This 
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road is named Rajdram Road. The third road in the city starts 
from the Poona Bangalore National Hhighway near the southern 
end of the city, passes along the southern boundary of Rajaram- 
puri and joins the Subhasa road near Sathmari. A portion 
of this road is known as the Old Kagal Road and a portion as 
Sathmari road. This road is not in general use. The fourth 
road into the city from the Poona-Bangalore National High- 
way is the Bhaskarrao Jadhav road starting from Kavlé naka and 
passing through’ Jamkhindikar Tikti (square) to join the Bavda 
road near the New Palace. 


Inside the city there are important roads going from north 
to south. The Subhasa road starts from the Sahi road. a little 
below the statue of Saha Maharaj and passes through Laxmipuri, 
Sandhya Talkies square and goes up to the Yellama dip. 
Up to Sandhya Talkies this road is lined with shops, many of 
which deal in automobile spare parts. The Karmavir Bhaurao 
Patil road is almost parallel to Subhdsa Road. It starts from 
a little beyond the statue of Sahii Maharaj and goes along the 
square of the statue of Sahai Maharaj where it joins the Sivaji 
road which comes from the jstation..and proceeds to 
Bindu cauk. The square of ihe statue of Aisaheb Maharaja 
is an important shopping centre and has five cinema theatres 
located within a short distance of one another. Another 
important north-south road is the Bhausingji road. It starts 
from the old Palace and passes through Sivaji Cauk and goes 
to the civil hospital and the Power House and from these goes 
on to Bavda and the sugar mills. From the Power House 
onwards it is also known as the Bavda Road. It is an important 
shopping centre up to the Distrieg Local Board Office and many 
chemists’s shops are situated on.it,..Another important road 
running parallel to the Bhausingji road is the Mahadwar road. 
It starts from Papaci Tikti (Papa’s square) and goes along the 
main gate Mahadwar’ of the Mahalaxmi temple, passes the 
Binkhambi temple of Ganapati and goes towards Panyaca 
Khajina (water reservoir). The portion beyond the Ganapati 
temple is also known as New Mahadwar road. The Mahadwar 
road is an important shopping centre and shops of all kinds 
line ‘this road. 


The other important roads are as follows:—one starts from 
Papact Tikti, goes along the southern wing of the municipal 
office, crosses Bausingji road and goes on to join the Sivaji 
Road. Betel leaf shops tobacco and snuff shops and the general 
mutton market are on this road. The road is called Dasram 
road. 


Another important road is the Tarabai road starting from 
Mahadwar (main gate of Mahalaxmi temple) and going towards 
Rajghat on the Rankala tank. Sripatrao Sinde road starts 
from the Binkhdmbi Ganapati temple (Joshirao’s Ganapati) 
and goes to Ubhd Maruti through Varuntirtha and further goes 
on to Sandhyamath in Rankala tank.’ The Rankala road starts 
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from Rajghat and goes along the Rankala tank to Wasinaka 
and thence towards Radhanagari. Many people go along this 
road for an evening walk. The Pahilwaén Hujaré’ road starts 
from Wasindké and goes to Panyacha khajina (old water 
reservoir) there joining the road going out to Gargoti. The Déval 
road starts from Bindi Cauk and goes to Khasbag via statue 
of Alladiyad Khan. The Natasamrat Kesavrao Bhonsale road 
starts from the statue of Alladiya Khan and goes to the temple 
of Ganapati (Josirao’s Ganapati) passing through Subhas 
Cauk (Mirajkar Tikti). The Vast@d Bajaparao Mané road 
starts near Subhas Cauk and goes to Panyaca Khajina (old 
water reservoir) and thence becomes Kalamba road, to go 
towards Gargoti. Daulii Master road starts from Subhas 
Cauk and goes to the statue of Mahatma Gandhi in Varunatirth. 
In Laxmipuri, there is one road running parallel to Subhas 
road. This road called the Raosahéb Mali road, starts opposite 
Malabar bakery on the Sivaji road and goes to Rawiwdr Gate. 
Three roads running east-west cut this road and join Subhas 
road. Master Vinayak road starts from Sdhi Talkies, the 
Comrade Dange road starts from Padma Talkies and the 
Karmavir Vitthal Ramji Sindé road starts from the Satyanarayan 
Talim road. All these join the Subhas road. There is 
a wholesale grain market on the Comrade Dange road and these 
three roads and the Raosahéb Mali road are the venue for the 
weekly bazar. The Gujari road starts from Bhausngji road 
and goes on to join the Mahadwar road. This road is lined 
with Jeweller’s shops. -The. Mahatma Phule road starts from 
Gangawes and goes to Sivaji Pool. 


In Sahipuri there are seven main roads running parallel 
to the Saht road and/starting from the Sivaji road. The ‘Gur’ 
market is situated in Sahtpuri and first main road is known as 
Vyapara Peth and the other main roads are numbered one 
to six. te 


In Rajarampuri, there are four main roads running north-south 
and thirteen cross lanes running east-west. 


In Tarabai Park there is a road leading from the Mandai 
corner on Sahti road to Jamkhindikar Tikti via Kiran Bungalow 
This road is named Major Genera] Thordt road. Another road 
goes from Jamkhindikar Tikti to the Collector's office and then 
goes on to join the Bavada road. To the North this road goes 
to Line Bazar. 


There are two bridges across the Pancaganga river and five 
bridges across the Jayanti Nala. There are also two causeways 
across the Jayanti Nala. There is one bridge across Gomati 
Nala. The two bridges across Pancaganga river are the 
Sivaji Pool which takes one to the Kolhapir-Ratnagirl Road, 
and the Pancaganga bridge which takes to the Poona-Bangalore 
National Highway across the river. Sivaji Pool is a stone 
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masonry structure with five arches. It is 411 feet long, and its 
height is 69 feet above the bed of the river. It was built between 
1874 and 1878. The Pancaganga bridge is a steel structure of 
the girder deck type with seven pillars. It is 5-10 feet long, its 
height above the bed of the river is 40 feet. 


Of the five bridges across the Jayanti nala, one takes the 
Bavada road (Bhausingjt) across the nala; another known as 
Juna Pool or old bridge, takes the Sahii road across the nala: 
the Wilson bridge takes the Sivaji road across the nala; the 
Ravivar Pool takes Rajaram roadacrossthe nala and the new 
bridge near the proposed Hutétma Park takes the Sathamari 
road across the nala. 


The first bridge is a stone masonry structure with three arches. 
It is 91 feet long and 31 feet high. It has slightly ornamental 
parapets. It was built in 1876. The Juna Pool or Sahi bridge 
is an arched bridge with cantiliver girders for footpaths. It is 
127 feet in length and its height is 21 feer from the bed of 
the nala. It was built in 1875. The Wilson bridge is a stone 
masonry structure with three arches...It is 87 feet in length 
and its height is 21 feet from the bed of the nala. It was built 
in 1927 at a cost of Rs, 70,000.. The Ravivar Pool is also a stone 
masonry siructure with three arches. It is 103 feet long and 
its height above the bed of the nala is 24 feet. It was built in 
1879. The bridge near the proposed Hutatma Park is a R.C.C. 
deck type bridge with three arches. It is 76 feet long and its 
height from the bed of the nal@ is 15:5 feet. It was built in 
1953. The bridge across the Gomati Nala is near this bridge on 
the same road. It is also a R. C. C, deck type bridge with two 
arches built in 1953. Its length is 44 feet and height 13-5 feet. 


Kolhapiir city gets its water from two sources—Kalamba 
tank and the Bhogavti river. The Kalamba tank is about three 
miles from the city. It is formed by building a bund between 
two ridges and impounding the water of the Katyayani valley. 
The bund was built between 1881-83 and its height was increased 
in 1894. 


The water was taken through an aqueduct to a reservoir 
just outside Mangalwar Peth and from there distributed 
to the city. The water was not filtered or treated 
till 1946, when a filter house was built on rising ground beyond 
the old race course of Padmalé. The use of Katyayani water in 
the city dates back to 1792 when a rich resident of Poona named 
Baburao Kesav Thakur or Khatri was persuaded to bring water 
from Katyayani to supply Mahalaxmi’s temple, and in time the 
water began to be used by all in the city. The water of the 
Kalamba tank is pure and wholesome and is filtered and 
chlorinated, 


Kalamba water is available only to a portion of the city. To 
meet the growing needs of the city it was necessary to find other 
sources of water supply. The Paficaganga river was the 
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nearest source available. When the new extensions of Sahipuri 
and Rajarampuri were laid down, it was necessary to supply 
water to them. A pumping station was, therefore, established 
near Bapat camp and the water was taken to the Vikramsinh - 
Reservoir on the Temblai hill between 1927 and 1930. The 
water was supplied to Sahtpuri, Tarabai Park area, new Palace, 
Residency etc. In course of time, this source was found to be 
inadequate and also liable to contamination from the sewers 
of the city. Between 1941 and 1947, therefore, a scheme to 
improve the water supply of the city was undertaken. Accord- 
ing to this scheme the aqueduct of the Kalarhba tank was impro- 
ved to prevent loss through seepage and a filter house to purify 
the water was established. The pumping station near Bapat 
camp was stopped and instead a new pumping station near 
Balingé, a village about three and a half miles from Kolhapiv, 
was established on the Bhogavati river and this water was 
taken to a reservoir on the Cambukhadi hillock and from there 
was distributed to the city. A filter house was also established 
at Balingé. The whole scheme cost about Rs. 30 lakhs and 
was planned to meet.the needs.of a population of two and a half 
lakhs. With the completion of the Radhanagari dam, there is 
sufficient water in the Bhogavati river throughout the year 
and the water supply is adequate to meet the growing needs 
of the city. 


The water works are maintained by Government. Distribu- 
tion is also done by Government, Water is supplied through 
private connections/and through municipal public stand-posts. 
Water is generally available for all the 24 hours for private 
connections, 


Formerly, the water of Rankala tank was supplied through 
taps and was otherwise used for drinking and other purposes. In 
1883, a new-cut-stone dam higher and stronger than the old dam 
was built on the city side. New pipes were laid and water was 
distributed by stand-cocks eighty or ninety feet apart. The 
use of Rankal@ water for bathing or washing was forbidden.’ 
The use of Rankala water was however, discontinued later on 
and at present it is mainly used for irrigation. Dhobis use the 
tank for washing clothes and residents of the neighbourhood use 
it for bathing and washing. In addition to Rankala there were 
formerly nine other tanks or lakes the water of which was used 
for washing and bathing.’ All these lakes, except the Kotitirth 
are now filled up and converted into residential and other places. 
The Kotitirth is, however, still used for bathing and washing. 


In Rajarampuri, there was no piped water supply till 1954. 
Bore wells were being used for suplying water till then. 
The water of these bore wells was slightly brackish. 
With the laying of pipes in this area, the bore wells have gone 
out of use. 
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In the newly included hamlets of Kadamwéadi, Bhosaléwadi 
and Temblaiwadi there is still no piped water supply. Well 
water is used in these places. There is also a small lake at 
Kadamwadi. In Bavda there is piped water supply. In addi- 
tion there is one lake, the water of which is used for washing 
and bathing. 


There ig no underground drainage in the city and drainage is 
mainly by surface drains. The drains are let into the Jayanti 
nala and the Paficaganga river. Drainage of A and D wards 
is mainly let into Paficaganga river. At some places, it is also 
used by agriculturisis for manuring their fields. Drainage of 
Sahipuri, Rajarampuri, Laxmipuri, Khasbag, C Ward and B 
Ward is mainly let into Jayanti nala. 


There is a proposal to have underground drainage for the 
city and plans and estimates for the same are being prepared 
(1956). 


There are two gardens maintained by Government and five 
maintained by the municipality. The two Government gardens 
are the Town Hall garden and the garden behind the Jain hostel. 
The Town Hall garden was constructed in 1870 and has ‘to-day 
many old trees and some special varieties of plants. There is 
a glass house and a band stand. In the garden is siutated the 
attractive Town Hall building which now houses a Museum. 
There is a beautiful fountain and a marble bust of Sivaji 
There is a small barrack like structure which houses the office 
of the Garden Superintendent. There is a temple of Mahadeva 
at the southern end. The civil courts are also situated within 
this area but are near the road and do not obstruct the beauty 
of the garden. The garden is a real beauty spot and is perhaps 
the coolest spot in Kolhapur on account of the shade of inany old 
trees. 


The other Government garden is on the same road about two 
furlongs to the north. It has a beautiful equestrain statue of 
Prince Sivaji. There are many flower-trees and seasonal flower- 
plants. 


Of the five municipal gardens, the Padmaraje park is near the 
Rankala tank. It has well-trimmed hedges and flower-beds. 
There is a section for children where swings, sea-saws, and other 
equipment are provided, There is a band-stand at one end. 
A radio is also installed in the garden. In the centre of the 
garden there is a bronze bust of Rehm&n, a well-known painter 
of Kolhapur. This garden is a favourite place for cvening 
strolls. : ; 


The Sahii Udydn is near the Gangawés. This garden also 
has good hedges and flower-beds and a children’s section. In 
the centre of this garden, there is a bust of Saha Chatrapati. 


The Rajaram hall garden is in Rajarampuri. It has good 
rose beds and lawns, It is a favourite place for evening strolle 
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A radio is also installed and music is given in the evening. There 
is a bronze bust of Govindrao Tembe, a noted musician of 
Kolhapir. ; 


The Tarabai Garden is situated in the Taérabai Park area. 
It has good flower beds, and a separate section for children, 


The fifth garden is in the Line Bazar near the Maruti temple. 


There are four vegetable and fruit markets in the city and 
one main mutton and fish market. In addition there are 16 
small mutton stalls distributed in different parts of the city. 
There is one main milk-stand where buffaloes are brought and 
milked in the presence of the customers. In addition there are 
three or four smaller milk-stands in other parts of the city. 
There is also one grain market. The annual income of the 
markets is about Rs. 1,30,000. The main vegetable and fruit 
markets is the Sivaji Market (Old Ferries Market) near Sivaji 
Cauk, There are many fruit stalls and wholesale business 
is also transacted here. There are some vegetable stalls and 
a few stalls for sale of colt pieces (colkhan). During mango 
season, the market is full of mangoes coming in cases and 
baskets from Ratnagiri district. The market has 163 built stalls 
and there is a separate shed for wholsale business. This market 
was opened in 1906. 


The second important market is the Kapiltirth market. It is 
mainly a vegetable market, both wholesale and retail. Butter, 
ghee and curds are sold here ina special shed. Grains are also 
sold here. The whole market is an open paved area except fot 
the shed where butter, ghee and curds are sold. Abou; 600 
vendors come here daily. There is a well in this area and its 
water is used for cleaning the market. The other two vegetable 
and fruit markets are near Sukravar Peth dharmasadla and 
in Rajarampuri. The latter named Bagal Market is not very 
popular and there are hardly any vendor in it. There is 
a market called Gandhi Market in the Municipal office building 
itself. These shops are mainly grain and grocery shops. 
A number of vegetable vendors also sit in cauk, behind the 
building, and on the Bazargate Road for want of accommodation 
in the Sivaji market, 


The main or general mutton and fish market is situated about 
a furlong from the municipal office on the Dasram Road. It 
contains a slaughter house for sheep and 35 stalls for selling 
mutton. On the other side, there are 13 stalls for dried fish and 
also for fresh fish. Some fish vendors sit on the open paved 
space outside the stalls. Sea fish comes daily in the evening 
from Deogad and Malvan. Local river fish is also available in 
plenty. In addition to this market, there is a slaughter house 
and stalls for sale of beef in the Sadar Bazar. 


The milk-stand or Katta@ is at Gangdves. It is a practice 
in Kolhapiir to buy milk by getting the buffalo milked in one’s 
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presence. About 300 buffaloes are brought every morning and 
evening to the Gangaves milk-stand. The stand area is paved 
and provided with rings for tethering the buffaloes. 


The grain market is situated in Laxmipuri. Wholesale and 
retail business is carried on here. It consists of a number 
of tin sheds, belonging to the municipality. In addition, there 
are shops in private buildings along this road, All these together 
constitute the grain market. The municipality proposes 
to pull down the tin sheds and construct an enclosed grain 
market. 


There is a separate grass market and a separate market for 
bamboos, The former is situated near Uttaregvar while the 
latter is situated beyond the Panyaca Khajina (old water reser- 
voir) near the aqueduct. The bamboo market is held on Sundays 
while the grass market is held daily. Near the bamboo market 
is a cattle market where cattle are bought and sold in large 
numbers every Sunday. The cattle market is a well-planned 
area of about two acres with plenty of trees for share and tin 


shed for buyers and sellers. A water trough for cattle is also’ 


provided. Every Sunday 400 to 500 cattle are brought for sale 
of which 200 to 250 are sold. 


In addition to the daily markets, a weekly bazar is held on 
every Sunday, where all articles of daily need are available. 
Villagers of nearby villages come to this bazar for their weekly 
purchases. The local people buy their requirements of onions, 
chillies, etc., during the season when these commodities come 
to the market in large quantities and prices are low. The weekly 
cezar is held on the Raosaheb Mali Road, on Master Vinayak 
Road and on Comrade Dange Road. 


Kolhapiir district has been producing sugarcane and jaggery 
(gil) since long. In 1854, Graham in his report mentions that 
Kolhapiir State produced annually 1,296 Khandis of ‘Gur’ valued 
at Rs. 1,20,539. This gil] used to be sent to Rajapur for sale as 
there was no market at Kolhapir. Afterwards, when a market 
was established at Sangli, Kolhapiir gil was sent there, 
In 1895, Sahai Chatrapati ordered the establishment 
of a market near the station, Traders were given 
free plots and other concessions and were persuaded 
to start a market in Sahipurl.. The market seems to have 
started in 1902 and made rapid progress thereafter. During 1955-56 
gil worth Rs. 3-60 crores was sold in it. It has also given 
a greai filip to the cultivation of sugarcane in the district. In 
1954-55, the acreage under sugarcane in the district was 44,419 
acres. In addition to jaggery, groundnut is also sold in the 
market. During 1955-56 groundnut worth about Rs. 44:5 lacs 
was sold. Jaggery is sold by brokers on behalf of agriculturists 
and is bought by traders who export it .to Bombay, Gujarat, 


‘5 gael & Report P. 221. Quoted in Centenary issue of Kolhapur Municipality 


(G.c.P.) L-c Vi 768-55 
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Karnatak and other parts of India. It is also exported to Africa, 
Malaya and other countries, The following are the number of 
brokers and traders :— 


No. of licences. 


(1) General Commission Agents :— 


Class J ie see bei i10 
Class II : oe sve sae 57 

(2) Traders :—A Class 
Category No.I... 38 a4 a 
Category No. II... sie ag 16 
(3) Combined licence holders... des 97 
Total ... 285 


The market is situated in the Vyaparpeth of Sahipuri and also 
on the Sahai Road, and the cross lanes of Sahtpurl. The 
godown facilities are, however, woefully inadequate and during 
the season, a lot of jaggery is stored on the road in the nyen 
until it is exported by truck or rail. There is now a proposal to 
shift the market yard outside the city proper and a site measur- 
ing about 120 acres has already been acquired for the purpose 
on the Poona-Bangalore Road and the work of developing it is 
going on (1957). The shifting of the market yard outside the 
city will also reduce the traffic congestion in the city where at 
present the roads are full of bullock-carts bringing jaggery from 
the villages. 


In order to control this market and prevent malpractices, an 
Agricultural Produce Market Committee was appointed by the 
Kolhaptr Government in 1945 and the Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act was applied. The Committee controls the activities 
of brokers, traders, weighmen and shop assistants by licensing 
them ; it fixes the races of brokerage and weighing and regulates 
sales by enforcing sale by public auction. The Committee con- 
sists of 15 persons of whom seven represent agriculturists, three 
represent traders, and brokers, one represents co-operative 
societies, one represents the municipality and three are nominaied 
by Government, one of whom is the Marketing Inspector and 
other is the Mamlatdar of the Taluka. The last two are ex-officio 
members. Every year the committee elects two of its members 
to work as Chairman and Vice-Chairman. The Committee is 
elected every three years. 


The Municipal Fire Brigade is controlled by the Fire Brigade 
Superintendent. There are two fire stations, one in the municipal] 
office building and the other in the Subhaga Store of the muni- 
cipality on the Subhaga Road. There are two new fire engines 
bought recently and one old fire engine. They are of the storage 
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type and not tenders as there are no hydrants. However, the 
work of fixing hydrants in some localities has been started. Under 
the Fire Brigade Superintendent, there is a total staff of six 
motor drivers and 19 firemen. 

There have not been many big fires in recent years in the 
Municipal limits. The following major fires have occurred in 
recent years :—- 


Place. Year. ©“ Eatimated loss, 
Rs. 
(1) Jamsandekar Dongle Gul 1950... 1,50,000 
Vakhar, Sahipuri. 
(2) Gadi Karkhana, flour mill 1954 es 75,000 


and shops opposite Ubha 
Maruti in Sivaji Peth. 
The fire brigade sometimes goes out of city limits on request. 
The following major fires were handled by the fire brigade 
recently outside municipal limits :— 


Place. Year. Estimated toss, 
: Rs. 
(1) Gandhinagar Camp barracks..,. 1952 40,000 
(2) Kurundwad Harijan Vasahat 1956 15,000 
(colony). 


There are eight places in the city for the disnosal of dead 
bodies. Of these two are cremation grounds for Hindus, of which 
one is owned and managed by the municipality. The remain- 
ing are burial grounds, one for Mohamedans, three for Christians 
and two for Hindus and other communities. Of these, two are 
private and are managed by trustees belonging to the differant 
communities concerned. 


Kolhapir has been a military centre ssince old days. The 
Chatrapati had his own army before the British came. The 
British maintained their infantry and it was quartered at 
Infantry Lines near Line Bazar, but when the British units 
withdrew and the Maharaja was allowed to have his own army, 
the Raidrim Rifles were formed. They were oauartered in 
barracks specially built on a hillock near the Ternblai Hill. This 
continued to be the head quarters of the Rajaram Rifles until the 
merger of the Kolhapiir State when this infantry was disbanded. 
Now a Territorial Army Artillery unit is stationed at Kolhapur 
and it uses the barracks built for the Rajaram Rifles. 

Objects of Interest. 

Of all the objects of interest in Kolhapir the Amb&abai or 
Mahalaxmi temple is the most important. It was the centre of 
the old town and the city derives its appellation of ‘Daksin 
Kast’ mainly from this temple. The construction of the temple 
is said to have been started in the 9th Century A. D in the 
Rastrakiita Period... Some people believe that the oldest part 
of the present shrine may have been the work of the early 





1H. D. Sankalia and M. G. Dixit; Excavations at Brahmapuri 
(Kolhapur) 1946. 
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Chalukyas (550 A.D. to 660 A.D.) which the Silahara rulers of 
Kolhapir (9th Century A.D. and onwards) added to and 
embellished considerably. 


The main portion of the building is of two storeys and is built 
of black stone brought from local quarries. The spire and 
domes of this temple are said to have been added by a Sankara- 
carya of Sankéévar ; the Jains declare that the temple was a Jain 
temple dedicated to Padmivati and that the spire and domes 
are Brahmanic additions. The architecture of ihe building 
seems to support that claim. The spire and domes do not 
harmonise with the carved work below, which strongly resem- 
bles the style of the twelfth century in the Jain temples in the 
Mysore State. The image of the god Ganapati which ought to 
be carved on the lintel of every Brahmanic temple is absent 
and the wall and domes are full of seated cross-legged figures, 
many of them naked. These details, it is argued, prove that 
this was originally a Jain temple. According to Major Graham, 
during some Musalman persecutions in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the image of Ambabai was hid in a private 
dwelling and in ‘about 1722 A.D. was installed in the present 
temple by Sambhaji Maharaj (1712-1760) who for this purpose 
sent Sidhoji Hindurado Ghorpadé from Panhalé to Kolhapir’ 
The temple is in the form of a cross and is built with the 
mortarless close-fitting large blocks of stone known in the Deccan 
as the Hemadpanti style. It faces west on which side is the 
main entrance with the naga@rkhand or drum chamber on the top. 
Besides the main entrance to the west, three small gates open 
out on the north, east and south. The northern gate (Ghati 
Darvaja) has a large bell, which is rung five times a day, at 
four in the morning, at noon, at one in the afternoon, at eight 
in the evening and nine at night. The body of the temple is 
built of local black trap without the help of any timber. Except 
a few doors it has no openings for air. Under the big dome on 
the east is installed the image of Ambabai; and on the north 
and south sides two smaller domes enclose images of Mahakali 
and Mahdasarasvati. The image is about four feet high and it 
stands on a stoned platform about three feet high. The main 
building as it stands at present, consists of an entrance mandap 
(praves mandap) now styled as Garud mandap, in which during 
the Navratra celebrations in Agvin (September-October) a silver 
image of the goddess is installed for worship on the raised stone 
platform therein. As one enters the old main building one sees 
the Mukha (face) mandap on either side of which there are 
niches containing beautiful images, the chief of them being the 


ea ae Se lee ae noe ee ee aa SN a 

1An extent sanador deed by Sambhaji assigning grants for the 
expense of the temple, states that though under the Bijapur Government 
(1489-1686) there existed many votaries well able to replace the image, 
Sambhaji Raja has alone the merit of re-establishing it in its ancient 
temple. Bombay Govt. Se. New Series VIII, 317. 
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duplicates of the so-called Bharata and Satrughna images, 
though in reality in spite of all their charms they are only Jain 
Dwarpalas (gate-keepers). This mandap leads on to the Mani 
(Bell) mandap, at the end walls of which are two very beautiful 
Dwarpals (gate-keepers) called Jay and Vijaya cast in heroic 
mould and standing over 10 feet in height. This Bell mandap 
leads into the Miila-sthan or the Sanctum Sanctorum wherein is 
the image of Mahalaxmi or Ambabai. Inside the big dome round 
the image of Amba4b4i is a closed dark passage with no opening 
of any sort and with lights burning day and night to anable the 
worshippers to go round the image. There is an upper storey 
to the main temple and here there is a litga exactly above the 
image of Ambabai. On the outside of the main temple are 
beautiful carvings. At regular intervals there are niches and 
in each niche there is a beautifully carved figure in polished 
black stone. The figures are of musicians and danseuses (dancing 
apsaras) known as Yoginis. The cost of the building must have 
been immense. The upper works added by Satkardcdrya are 
said to have cost about Rs. 1 lakh. The big hall or Garud 
(Sabha) mandap in front was added during the administration of 
Daji Pandit between 1838 and 1843. The main temple is surround- 
ed bya number of other shrines including shrines of Dattatraya, 
Vithoba, Kasi-Visvésvar, Ram and Radha-Krsna. The open 
space round the temple is paved with stone-slabs. On either 
side of the Sabha Mandap there was a Kund or a small tank 
with a fountain, where the devotees could perform ablutions. 
The Kund on the southern side has since been filled in. The 
temple has four inscriptions carved in Devnagari characters. 
One on the outer wall of the temple of Hariharesvar behind 
Datta Mandir, dated Saka 1140 (A.D, 1218) a second on a pillar 
on the left hand after entering the courtyard dated Saka 1158 
(A.D, 1236), a third on a pillar of the small temple of the Navgrah 
to the left of the main building and a fourth in the temple of 
SesasayI behind the main temple on the left hand when 
entering from the eastern gate. The temple of Ambabii is visited 
by large number of pilgrims many of whom come from long 
distances. Besides contributions from pilgrims which yearly 
amount to about Rs. 5,000, the temple receives a yeariy cash 
allowance of Rs. 6,000 and has three indm villages in Karvir 
Taluka. It is served by twenty pujaris or ministrants. Every 
Friday. night the image of Amb&bai is paraded in a litter round 
the temple and a salute is fired. Ambabai has three great days 
in the year. On the full-moon in Caitra or March-April a brass 
image of the goddess is carried in procession through the town 
in a triumphal car. On the bright 5th of Agvin or September- 


October the image is carried in a litter in procession to the small 


temple of Temblai about three miles east to the city where 
the unmarried daughter of the headman of Bavad&é makes the 
deity the customary offering the Kohala or pumpkin. On the 
full-moon-day in Aévin or September-Octoher the dome and 


roof aré covered with lamps, and ‘mahaprasid is offered to. ‘the 


deity. Once in Kartik and once in Mdgh, every year 
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there is a peculiar phenomenon. The sun rays pass through 
the Mahadvar, pass through the mandaps and entering the inner 
temple fall on the image of Mahadlaxmi. The rays first fall on 
the teet and gradua:ly move upwards. The phenomenon iastTs 
for about five minutes. Special prayers are offered on the occa- 
sion and many devotees flock to tne tempie to See the phenome: 
non. The exact time is determined by the pujaris with the help 
of the almanack. ‘The phenomenon arises trom [ne peculiar 
construction of the temple which enables the sun rays to fall 
on the deity only on two days in a year. 


Of the temples within the Ambabai temple area two are of 
particuiar interest from the point of view of art and antiquity. 
One is the temple of SesaSayi and the other of Navagraha. 
The Sesagayl temple is to the south of the eastern gate. The 
shrine contains a sculpture of Visnu reclining on his primeval 
serpent couch, There is also a litga in the shrine. In front of 
the shrine there is a beautiful mandap, the inner dome of whose 
ceiling 1s carved in a most exquisite fashion rivailing in its 
delicacy the carving inside the ceiling of Vimala Sabha at Mount 
Abu. Below the carved ceiling are standing figures of naked 
Jain Tirthatkars with inscriptions carved along in an old form 
of Kannada language (Hale Kanada), This matdap appears to 
have been the work of a pious Jain king. 


The other temple of interest is the temple of Navagraha. This 
temple has a beautiful mandap in front called the Astadikpal 
or Navagrah Mandap on account of the nine panels that adorn 
the inner face of its ceiling. The mandap is an exquisite work 
of ancient Indian sculpturesque architecture and contains also 
a fine freize of swans. At the ends of this mandap are exquisite 
types of Indian womanhood whom religion has sanctified as 
Apsards, The inner shrine on the right contains a figure of 
Durga slaying the Buffalo Demon (Mahisdsura Mardini) and 
also another fine group depicting the solar deity being borne 
aloft on his seven horsed, single wheeled chariot (Ratha). The 
nits on the left contains figures of the nine grahas installed in 

41, 


In addition to these two subsidiary shrines the temple also 
contains other smaller places of worship. Of these, the most 
important are the small temples of Dattatraya, Hari-Haréévar, 
Muktegvari, Vithoba, Kasivigvésvar, Rama and Radhakrsna, 


There were on the northern side of the temple two tirthas or 
pools of holy water known as the Kasi and the Mankarnika 
whose sides were lined with images and hero stones. These 
pools have now been filled up and the images and stones have 
been removed to the Museum or to other places. 


The Ambabai temple and its property were formerly managed 
by the Devasthin Mandal of the District Local Board. In 1950, 
the management was handed over to one person who claimed 
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to be the vahivatdir of the deity. Subsequently in 1955, the 
management was taken over by Government and since then it 
is managed by the collector of the district with the help of a small 
committee. 


Binkhiambi Ganapati Temple: This temple is at the corner of 
Mahddvar Road. The temple consists of two parts, the inner 
temple and the mandap in front. Both these have no pillars to 
support the ceiling and hence the temple is called Binkhambi (or 
without pillars). The mandap is a square room about 25’ x 25’, 
The usual tower with Kalas is on the inner temple. The image 
of Ganapati is of stone with Shendur applied to it. The temple 
was formerly known as Josirao’s Ganapati, possibly because the 
Jogirao family was managing the temple. 


Bramhegvar temple: This temple is near Varuntirth. It is 
like the Ambabai temple in construction but the spire or tower 
is missing. The temple is also half buried under the ground 
and presents a desolate appearance. It has a small original 
mandap in front and a big recent mandap of corrugated sheets. 
Inside the shrine there is a linga below the level of the ground 
and in the mandap there is a Nandi. 


Khol Khandoba: The Khol Khandoba is a temple near the 
Burud Galli. From the outside one sees a big dome like that 
of a mosque. One has to go down about 20 to 25 feet. into the 
temple to reach the deity. The deity in the temple is the 
Litga, The temple is said to be ancient and the habitation 
round about is said to be even older than the habitation round 
the Mahalaxmi temple. The temple is not, however, in its ori- 
ginal shape. It appears to have been partially demolished by an 
earthquake and have been rebuilt ata later date. The struc- 
ture is rough and is without any embelishments. 


Phirangai Mandir: The temple of Phirangai or Pratyangiras 
a favourite goddess of the lower classes, is near Varuntirth. 
This goddess receives offerings of flour, salt, turmeric, and oil 
and she is supposed to have the power of curing children suffer- 
ing from itch. Formerly buffaloes were offered but now goats 
have taken the place of buffaloes. 


The temple is simple. It is of slightly rough stones without 
any carvings or decorations. It appears to be a very old temple 
and perhaps it existed even before the Mahalaxmi temple was 
built because this habitations is said to have been prior to the 
habitation round the Mahalaxmi temple. It is now falling into 
a state of disrepair. 


Radhakrsna Mandir: This is an old temple near the Padmala 
or old race course. The temple is small and simple in style 
with a spire in the usual way. The idols are of white marble. 
There is an image of Krsna playing on the flute and an image 
of Radha standing beside him. There is a small cow in between 
and a small figure on the left hand possibly of another cowherd. 
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These figures face north on the left hand side and facing west 
ig the igure of another woman, possibly a Gopi. 


'The period of the temple is not known. But in 1857, some 
of the mutineers are said to have taken refuge here. This shows 
that the temple is an old one. 


There is a. mandap in front of the temple of fairly recent con- 
struction. Round the temple are hutments which were formerly 
used as stables for race horses. Now some people live in these 
buildings. 

Sesagiyi temple: This temple is in the Subhas Cauk. 
The temple itself is of recent construction but the image of 
Visnii sitting on the coils of Sesa is an ancient one. It was 
found in the moat round the city wall south of Ravivar Vesa, 
and has been removed from there and installed at the present 
place during the reign of Shu Maharaj. The image is carved 
in black stone and shows Visnii reclining on the coils of the 
serpent who has spread its many headed hood on him and 
a ‘Das’ and a ‘Dasi’ are pressing Visni’s feet. The work is 
exquisitely executed and is very interesting. The whole figure 
is about 10 to 12 feet in length. 


Tembalai temple: On the east of Kolhapir city about three 
miles from the old city there is a small hill and on this hill is 
built the temple of Tembl&i or Tryambuli. According to the 
Karvir-or Kolhapiir Puran, Temblai the younger sister of Maha- 
laxmi in consequence of a quarrel with Mahalaxmi left Kolha- 
pir 1900 years ago and retired to a hill about three miles to 
the east of the city and remained there with her back turned 
towards her elder sister, The reason for the quarrel is given 
as follows :—-After Mahalaxmi had killed the Daitya Kolla in 
the war between the devas and the da‘tyas, his son Kamaksa 


decided to take revenge. He had acquired some magic by which 


he could convert human beings and things into sheep. Using 
this magic he converted Mahalaxmi and other gods into sheep. 
Tryambulj was not there at the time and so escaped. When 
she came to know of it she came and killed Kamaksa by a “use 
and using his magic wand converted the sheep back into their 
natural form. The gods were very glad and decided to celebrate 
the occasion. Invitations were sent out to all but Tryambuli was 
forgotten by mistake. She got annoyed and went and sat on 
the Tryambuli Hill. When her absence at the celebrations was 
noticed Mahalaxmi sent some devas to fetch her. But she would 
not come, Finally Mahalaxmi herself went there with a Kohala’ 
or pumpkin to remind her of an incident in the fight with Kolla, 
the Daitya, But Tryambuli was not moved. This incident occur- 


' red on the 5th Agvin, even to-day. Ambabai is said to pay her 


sister one visit in honour of the Goddess. An image of Ambabai 
is placed in a litter and carried in procession to the hil! and 
a Kohala or pumpkin is afterwards cut to pieces by an unmarried 
girl in memory of the destruction by the deity of a giant named. 
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Kolhapir. The fair is attended by 15,000 to 20,000 people and 
sweetmeats and other eatables as well as toys are offered for sale, 
Every third year and also during bad attacks of cholera and 
other epidemics a buffalo is offered to the goddess. The temple 
has a small allowance from Government and one pujari or minis- 
trant is in attendance. In the old days every year in Asddh or 
June-July or in Magh or January-February it was customary 
in Kolhapir to offer a he-buffalo to the goddess Margai near 
Temblai. This practice was stopped a long time ago. Now 
only naivedya of mutton is offered. During the month of 
Asadh, on every Tuesday and Friday, water from Paficaganga 
river is taken ceremoniously in brass vessels and Kavadis are 
poured on the threshold of Temblai temple. Offerings of eat- 
ables and mutton are also made. Some of the local talims or 
gymnasiums organise some of these parties. 


The temple in the old Hemadpanti style is without any 
ornate carvings. There is a mandap in front of the main temple. 


On the same hill there are two more temples. One is the 
temple of Margai and the other-is a temple of Sivaji Maharaj. 
The latter is a recent construction. The former. is an old structure 
with a recent addition of a mandap of corrugated iron sheets. 


The Tryambuli hill is a picturesque spot apart from its religious 
importance. It is a windswept hill with very few trees. One 
gets a panoramic of the sprawling city from the top. Nearby on 
similar hill is the Vikramsingh reservoir where there is 
a garden maintained by the Water Works Department. This 
is a beautiful spot for an evening stroll. There is a small reser- 
voir from where water is supplied to a part of the city. On the 
other side of the Tryambuli hill is the hillon which the barracks 
of the former Rajaram Rifles are seen. Between this hill and 
the Tryambuli hill passes the road to Hupari. 


Vithoba Mandir: The temple of Vithoba, which was probably 
built about the same time as Ambabai temple, lies south-east 
near the Subhas Cauk. A large space encloses five temples 
with a rest-house large enough for several hundred travellers. 
The chief temple of Vithoba to the right is built of stone and is 
similar in style to the great temple of Ambabal. In front of this 
temple, there is a double-storeyed wooden mandap which is of 
fairly recent construction. Anocher old temple to the left dedi- 
cated to VisvéSvar is similar in style to Vithoba’s temple. The 
entrance is grand and has spacious rooms on the top. On the 
bright elevenths of Asadh or June-July and Kartik or October- 
November fairs are held in honour of the god Vithoba when 
flowers and leaves of the bel or Aegle marmelos and the tulst or 
basil plant are offered. The rooms on the entrance as well as 
the two buildings on either side of the entrance are now used 
by a school, Except the temple of Vithcba the other temples 
avpear to be slightly neglected and signs of disrepair are visible 
in some of them. 
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Jain Mandir—In Laxmipuri, near the Padma Talkies there 
is a temple of Munisuvrat, the 20th Tirthankar of the Jains. 
Although the mandir was built in 1947, it is a fine example 
of an attempt to build in the old Indian style of architecture. 
The mandir is modelled on the lines of the old Jain mandirs 
and reminds one of the Jain mandirs at Abu. There are 
beautiful carvings both inside and outside the temple. The 
image of Munisuvrat is installed in the inner temple. There 
are also images of other Tirthankars in marble, in the temple. 
Next to the inner temple there is a mandap. The mandir was 
built at a cost of Rs. 1,25,000. 


Jain Swami Math—This math is in Sukravar Peth a short 
distance from the Sukravar Dharmasala. The math is very 
old. The main gate or Nagarkhana@ is very beautiful and is 


similar to the nagdrkhGnd of the old Palace. It is, 


however, surmounted by a number of four-pillared towers. 
The main arched gateway is very beautiful. This naga@rkhaéna 
or gate was built 80 years ago by Mathadhipati Laxmisen 
Maharaj at a cost of Rs. 61,000. It is built of black stone and 
is 65 ft. in height. 


At present there is only an open space beyond the gate, 
except for a small structure at right angles to the main gate 
and joined to it. The old math building appears to have been 
destroyed and the upper storeys of the main gate and the 
other structure are at present being used as math. 


Sankaracaérya Math--This math is in Sukravar Peth on 
the way to the Paficaganga Ghat. It is an old two storeyed 
structure without any embellishments or architectural points. 
It is, however, very ‘old. The building is occupied by 
Sankardcdrya of Sankéévar. Although formerly it was a part 
of the Sankésvar Math, the link was broken about 50 years ago 
and now the Kolhaptir math is known as Karvir Pitha. 


Babujama@l Darga-—The Babujamal Dargai is behind 
Saraswati Cinema theatre within a short distance of the 
Ambabai temple. This dargd appears to have been built when 
the Muslims first conquered Kolhapir. 


There is a big gate leading into the drag@ grounds. The top 
of the gate has, however, been removed. This gate was built 
in 1909 according to a tablet fixed there. The dargi has 
a fairly extensive area with a garden and subsidiary building. 
The main darga stands in the middle of the ground. It is 
a typical Muslim structure with a big dome and four small 
domes at the four corners. The dargd seems to have been built 
with stones of Hindu temples because the image of Ganapati 
appears on the lintel of the door. It is white washed. 


This Darga is the most important Muslim shrine in the city. 
Many Hindus also go there for worship. 
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Municipal Office Building—The Municipal Office building 
stands on the BhausingjI road near the Sivaji Chowk. It is 
a rectangular two-storeyed stone building with a small third 
storey in the middle of each side. ‘here are shops on 
the ground-floor on the outside. On the first Hoor, there is 
a verandah with arches on the outside and rooms opening out 
on the inside. There is a big quadrangle in the building which 
is approached from a gate on the northern side. There are 
arched gates on the other three sides but two of them are 
generally closed and the one on the eastern side is used for a fire- 
’ fighter station. On the first floor there are two big halls, the 
old and the new, which are meant for meetings of the General 
Body. The new hall constructed in 1953 has special wall panels 
which absorb sound and prevent reverberations. There is also 
a gallery and new type of fluorescent lighting. 


The building has been built in two sections. The eastern 
and southern wings and a portion of the northern wing were 
built in 1929 at a cost of Rs. 1,60,000. The western wing and 
a portion of the northern wing were built in 1955 at a cost of 
Rs, 2,74,000. The new hall is situated in the western wing. 


New Place-—The New Palace is on the Bhausingji Road 
(Bavada road) near the Residency. It took seven years to 
complete, from 1877 to 1884, and cost about seven lakhs of 
rupees. The building faces south and has an octagonal tower 
in the centre, commonly known as the clock tower, about 25 ft. 
broad (outside dimension) and 135 ft. high. The end rooms 
of the Palace are octagonal in shape both in front and at back, 
and it has a grand Darbar hall and billiard room on one side 
and two reception rooms on the other. At the back is an open 
cauk (square) with a fountain at the centre and an enclosed 
verandah arcade and rooms on all sides of the chowk. The 
main building is two-storeyed with a terraced roof and numerous 
turrets and domes. The Palace is designed with an exquisite 
grace of outline which characterises the mixed Hindu style 
of architecture and is ornamented with a profusion of elaborate 
detail which presents itself to the utmost advantage. The 
Darbar Hall is particularly grand. It has very beautiful stained 
windows depicting various episodes in the life of Sivaji the 
Great, which is the work of an Italian artist. 


The Palace has beautiful grounds. There is also a small zoo. 
There is a small lake specially created for this zoo. There was 
also a small in-door swimming pool near the Palace. The 
building, however, is not in proper repair now and the pool is 
not in use. 


Old Palace,—The Old Palace stands near the Mahalaxmi 
temple to the south-east of the temple. It was built more than 
200 years ago. Some portions of this Palace were set on fire 
and destroyed in the insurrection of 1813 by Sadallé Khan and 
they had to be rebuilt from time to time. The front 
portion is very recent. The Palace is a two-storeyed building 
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having a terrace all over except the central portion where 
a hall has been erected. The Palace contains six chowks 
(quadrangles). The most important of these is the Bhavani 
cauk in which the image of the family deity, Bhavani, is set. up. 
In this cauk darbars and all religious functions connected 
with the chatrapati’s household were formerly held. This cauk 
is big and has a polished floor, wide verandahs on the four sides 
and a gallery on the first floor overlooking the chowk. The 
temple of Bhavani is on the western side facing the east. The 
temple is spacious. Outside in the southern verandah is kept 
the ‘Gadi’ or throne which was used for the darbars. There 
is also a life-size wooden statue of Séhu Chatrapati. Next to 
Bhavani cauk on the southern side there is another cauk 
where there is a small tank with goldfish in it, In the middle of 
the tank, there is a small. temple of Mahadeva. The first 
floor has: residential rooms. The western portion of the Palace 
is owned by Government and many offices are located therein, 
There is a police station in the portion which formerly belonged 
to treasury. On the first floor of this portion are situated 
the Judicial Magistrates’ courts. In the next chowk, there are 
the Prant Offices, the-Sub-Registrar’s Office, Labour Office, etc. 
This cauk is big and has a fountain in the middle. In the 
south-western portion there is a women’s institution patronised 
by the Dowager Maharani. In front of this portion there is 
a small. open space with small temples. The North-eastern 
portion is in a dilapidated condition. There used to be also 
a garden here but now it is a neglected back-yard. Beyond 
it there is a medium-sized tank.. This and the buildings round 
about are used by the Motibaug talim. 


The Palace is built in simple style and there are no special 
decorations or carvings. It is built mainly in the Hindu style 
with very few arches, domes or minarets. 


In front of the Bhavani cauk in the eastern side of the 
Palace a big mandap with corrugated sheets has been built. 
It is in a state of disrepair now. 


The Palace is surrounded by other structures with gates in 
them in such way that there is a courtyard for the Palace. On 
the northern side there is a two-storeyed stone building with 
arches and domes with the nagarkhana or the main gate in 
the middle and the building of the Rajaram College further on. 
On the eastern side, facing the Bhavani temple is another 
structure with a beautiful gate in the middle. On the south 
there is the “ Wada” of a courtier. The courtyard formed with 
these buildings is not paved and is now a public thoroughfare 
with roads passing through it. The nagarkhana building is of 
particular interest. It is perhaps the tallest building in the 
city and form its top one gets a panoramic view of the city. 
It is a massive five-storeyed building built mainly in black-stone 
and isa fine example. of Indian architecture. There are 
no domes but there are a few arches which point to Islamic 
influence. On the third-storey, there is a chamber with square 
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pillars. The pillars as well as walls are of highly polished 
black-stone. It is called Aine Mahal or the hall of mirrors 
because the surface of the walls and of the pillars is so highly 
polished that it reflects images. The main gate of the 
nagdrkhané has big arches. On either side of the gate, there 
is a room where elephants were formerly kept. The nagér- 
khané was built by Buvaséhéb Maharaj, the ruler of 
Kolhapir between 1828 and 1838. Its cost is unknown but it 
has been estimated at Rs. 5,00,000. The gate on the eastern side 
has beautiful pillars. 


Rajaram College-——-The Rajaram College (Arts Section) 
building is near the naga@rkhGnd of the Old Palace. This building 
is in the Rajasthan style of construction with small curved 
domes supported by slender pillars and galleries with curved 
roofs. The building is a two-storeyed structure in black-stone 
with two beautiful polygon towers in the Indo-Saracenic style, 
with slender pillars supporting a dome with an inverted 
lotus-leaf. There is a partial third storey which seems to have 
been built at a later period and does.not completely harmonise 
with the main building. 


The building was originally built for the Rajaram High School. 
Subsequently when the Rajaram College was started in 1880 the 
High School was shifted and the College was housed in this 
building. There is a beautiful hall in the building which is 
used for. various functions. There is an open air theatre recently 
built behind the college building. 


Salint Palace—The Salini Palace stands on the northern 
bank of the Rankala lake. It is a modern construction in 
Indo-Saracenic style of architecture. It is;a rectangular double- 
storeyed structure with four square towers surmounted by 
domes at the corners. On the front side above the main 
entrance another square tuwer rises above the corner towers 
and it is surmounted by a polygon tower with slender pillars 
and a dome at the top with an inverted lotus leaf. The Palace 
faces the RankalA tank and has beautiful grounds. There is 
a small ghét on the lake where one can sit and enjoy solitude 
or from where one can go boating. The Palace is richly 
decorated inside and is lavishly furnished. 


This Palace was built between 1931 and 1934 at a cost of 
Rs. 8,00,000. At present (1957) it is not in regular use. 


Town Hall.—This beautiful building is situated near the 
Civil Hospital on the Bhausingji Road. It stands in- the 
extensive and beautiful Town Hall garden. The building is 
in Gothic style with two spires and a steep roof. It consists of 
a large central hall and gallery with two rooms on either side 
joined to the main hall by a spacious verandah in the front. 
There is a fine porch with a terrace over it, joined to the hall 
and gallery. The hall is spacious enough to seat 500 persons. 
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There is a big arched wooden door leading into the hall. 
Creepers have been let on the porch and on the walls. There 
is a beautiful, large, oval fountain in front of the building with 
a pool of water which contains goldfish. The building is 
surrounded by a splendid garden (for description of the garden 
see Gardens). The Town Hall building was constructed 
between 1872 and 1876 at a cost of Rs. 80,000. 


The building at present hous:s a museum. The hall contains 
glass cases in which are displayed various articles found in 
the excavations at Brahmapuri such as earthern vessels, beads 
and so on. Some cases display coins of different periods. 
There are tamrapats also. There are many figures carved 
in stone found in the different parts of the city and at Bid, 
a village in Karvir taluk& where there was a kingdom in 
pre-Muslim days. In the southern wing there is an armoury 
where old weapons are displayed. In the northern wing there 
is an Art gallery where paintings of noted local artists are 
displayed. There is also a small collection of busts and 
statues. 


Statues——There are some béautiful statues in Kolhapir city. 
Of particular interest are the following:—(i) Statue of 
Sivaji Maharaj in Sivaji Cauk, (ii) Statue of Sahii Chatrapati, 
(iii) Statue of Aisadheb Maharaj and (iv) Statue of Mahatma 
Gandhi in Varuntirth. 


The statue of Sivaj? Maharaj in Sivaji Cauk faces north 
It is a standing figure of Sivaji with a sword drawn. The 
statue is in bronze and is mounted on a pedestal of polished 
black-stone. The pedestal is about 10 ft. in height and the 
statue is about 6 ft. in height. The statue is enclosed by 
a polygon-shaped compound of stone pillars and a green hedge is 
grown around it. The statue was erected in 1945, on the site 
formerly occupied by the statue of Sir Leslie Wilson. 


The statue of Sahu Maharaj is on the Sahu Road near 
Dasara Chowk. The statue is a full size standing figure of 
Sahu Maharaj in bronze mounted on a greenish marble pedastal 
with a small polygon-shaped compound of small] stone pillars 
and an iron chain. The statue itself is about 10 ft. in height 
and the pedestal is 12 to 15 ft. in height. With this height the 
statue looks imposing. The statue was unveiled on 12th April 
1927. 


The statues of Aisshéb Maharaj is on the junction of Sivaji 
Road, Latthe Road and Karmavir Bhaurao Patil Road. It is 
a marble statue of Maharani Laxmibai, the mother of Rajaram 
Maharaj. It is a beautiful sitting figure of the Maharani 
with a beautiful marble canopy. There is a marble pedestal.. 
Formerly, there were trees round the statue but they have 
been recently removed and the place has been converted into 
an oval-shaped traffic island. The statue was erected in 1929, 
at the time of establishment of Laxmipuri vasdhat. 
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The statue of Mahatma Gandhi is at Varuntirth. It stands 
in the middle of what was formerly the Varuntirth tank. 
The statue is an bronze and shows Mahatma Gandhi in the 
familiar pose of walking with a long stick in his hand. The 
statue itself is 11 ft. in height and it is mounted on a stone 
pedestal which is 12 to 15 ft, in height. The area round the 
statue is being developed into a garden. The statue cost 
Rs. 1,00,000 and was unveiled on 7th June, 1954. 


Besides these statues, there are the following statues or busts 
in the city:— 7 
(1) The equestrian statue of Prince Sivaji near Sahu 
Boarding. 
(2) Bust of Mahatma Phulé Bindu Cauk. 
(3) Bust of Dr. B. R. Ambédkar in Bindu Cauk. 
(4) Bust of Alladiya Khan near Deval Club. 
(5) Bust of Abaldl in Padma Rajé Garden. 
(6) Bust of Sahu Maharaj in Sahu Uddyan. 
(7) Bust of Rajaram Maharaj in front of the Civil Courts. 
(8) Bust of Cimasaéhéb near Power House corner. 
(9) Bust of Govindardo Témbé in Rajaram Hall garden. 
(10) Bust of Mahatma Gandhi at Pap&chi Tikti, 
(11) Bust of Sivaji at Varuntirth. 


Paficaganga Ghat.—To the north-west of the city, there is 
an extensive ghdt on the Paficagangd river. There are 
numerous temples here including some in the river itself. 
On the bank is an enclosure where members of the royal family 
are cremated. There are many temples here dedicated 
to the deceased members of the royal family. Sarhbhaji, 
Sivaji III, Ab&é Sahéb and Bab&sahéb. Of these, the biggest 
and best is the temple of Sivaji- Ill... It.was built in 1815 and 
contains some beautiful carvings. It is, however, an ill-assorted 
combination of large Musalman Hall and a lofty Hindu 
spire covered with stucco formed into mouldings and with 
a few ‘ornaments.’ These tombs fare ling shrines. In some 
temples pidukds are found. , 


The ghat consists of long stone flights of steps reaching 
down to the river. The ghat is used for bathing and washing. 
One gets a very picturesque view from the ghat. To the 
north one sees the river winding under the lofty arches of the 
Shivaji Bridge. Overlooking this bridge, the ghat and the 
river is the Bramhapuri Hill, the site of the ancient city. 


Kotitirth—To the east of the city near the Sahu Mill (Sahu 
Chatravati Spinning and Weaving Mill) there is a big tank 


or lake with a temple of Mahadéva. This is called the Kotitirth. 


This is a picturesque spot in Kolhapir. On the city side there 
is an earthen bund. There are some bAbul trees on this side. 
The temple of Mahadéva is slightly inside the lake with a small 
strip of land joining it to the bund. The temple is small and 
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simple and has no ornate carvings or decorations. The image of 
Ganapati is carved on the lintel of the temple. There is a small 
mandap of recent construction before the temple. Inside the 
temple there is a Pindi or ling of Mahadeo. On the 
southern side there is a sort of mangrove and a building. This 
building was constructed by one Nar&yandas Maharaj, who 
came here in 1894 and built this rest-house like building with 
country tiled roof. Narayandas Maharaj took samadhi, in 
1933. The samadhi is in a small chamber below the main 
room of this building. In front of this building, there is a small 
gha@t going upto the edge of the water. The samadhi has 
become a place of worship. 


There are different stories about how the place came to be 
called Kotitirth. According to one the daityas defeated the 
devas. The devas implored Mahalaxmi to help them and she 
attacked the devas. But when she saw their plight she took 
pity on them and refused to kill them. But the daityas did 
not like this and they told her that those who seek mercy go 
to hell while those who die.on the battle field go to heaven 
and that she should kill-all of them and give the place the name 
of Kotitirth as they were one crore in strength. According to 
another story Kotitirth is the firth or holy tank established by 
PugkaréSvar at Karvir. As king Bhanu took bath here and 
washed away his one crore sins the tirth was called Kotitirth. 


The water of Kotitirth is not used for drinking. It is used 
for bathing and washing. A few people swim in the tank 
especially near the temple of Narayandas Maharaj. 


Rankala: Of all the places of interest in Kolhaptr, Rankala 
is perhaps the most popular. It is a place where people throng 
in the evening for a stroll. It is sometimes referred to as the 
mackbay or Marine Drive of Kolhapir. Rankala is a lake at 
the south western end of the city. It has a radius of 24 miles 
to 3 miles and depth of 35 ft. The road on the city side is in 
good condition and is the most frequented. It is really a bund 
which was built to increase the capacity of the lake. The water 
of the lake is now used mainly for irrigation and about 350 acres 
are irrigated. The water is let through a sluice gate in the 
bund. This gate is operated from a minor type of beautiful 
structure called the Rankald Tower. Near the Tower is the 
Rajghat, a flight of broad steps leading to the water. It is 
now used for bathing and washing. On the northern bank of 
the lake stands the beautiful Salini Palace lending additional 
charm to the lake. On the eastern side and slightly in the 
lake stands the Sandhya-math. It is a structure of stone 
columns with a stone slab forming a big hall. It is an old 
structure in a crumbling stage. It is almost fully sub-merged 
in water during the monsoon and almost fully seen in the 
summer when the water in the lake reaches its lowest level. 
On the south-eastern side of the lake there is the Padma Raje 
Garden, where one can sit and relax. Formerly there were 
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a few boats for going round in the lake which were used 
mainly by the Maharaja. Fishing rights were also reserved by 
the Maharaja. Now there are no boats in the lake. Fishing 
rights are annually auctioned. Very good Maral is found in 
the lake. The lake is named after the god Rank Bhairav, who 
is said to have been a great favourite with Mahalaksmi and 
to have a gold temple now hidden under the water of the lake. 
The beginning of the Rankala lake is said to have been a quarry 
from which, according to the Jains, including the temple of 
Arhbabai, stones were supplied to 360 Bastis or Jain temples built 
by a Jain Raja Gandharaditya. Afterwards in the eighth or ninth 
century an earthquake is said to have enlarged the quarry and 
filled it with water. The lake now receives water from two 
streams in the north and has also a waste weir outlet in the 
north. In 1883 the Rankala water supply was much improved. 
A new cut-stone dam higher and stronger than the old dam was 
built on the city side. This dam with its parapet wall still 
stands, although the height of the dam or embankment has 
slightly increased due to remetalling of the road on the top 
and the height of the parapet wall has correspondingly decreased. 
The lake is now owned by Government and is managed by the 
Public Works Department. 


Bindu Cauk 1s a square in the heart of the town. In this 
square there is a semi-circular place for public meetings. This 
place is paved and fenced and has a specially built dias at one 
end. It has a picturesque background of the only remaining 
bastions of the old city wall and-on the south is the only remain- 
ing gate viz., the Ravivar Ves. On either side of the dais, 
there are two busts, one of Mahatma Phule and the other of 
Dr. B. R. Ambédkar. All major public meetings are held at 
this place. 


Sathm4ri or the arena for elephant fights is on Subhas Road 
in the south-eastern part of the old city. It is a plot of about 
two acres with smal] stone castles built at different points where 
the persons provoking the elephants to fight could take shelter. 
The whole plot is fenced round with a wall on the top of 
which there is place for the spectators. Elephant fights were 
popular during the rule of Saha Chatrapati. Now the place 
is used as a playground and is only a remainder of the old 
sport. 


Kolhapir is known for wrestling. To encourage wrestling 
a special wrestling arena has been built by the former Kolhapir 
State Government. The arena is between Subhasa Cauk 
and Keéavario Bhosale Natyagrha (old Palace Theatre). It is 
a circular open place with a pavilion at one end and circular 
sloping ground al] round. The ring is in the middle. The arena 
can accommodate 20,000 persons at a time. The arena is now 
owned by Government and has been leased out to the Kolhapiir 
Sports Association which arranges wrestling bouts periodically. 
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The C. P. R. Hospital or the Civil Hospital esheets known 
as Albert Edward Hospital) is situated on the Bhausingji 
Road near the old Queen’s or Rani Circle. The main building 
of the hospital is an example of English architecture of Gothic 
style of the nineteenth century. It was constructed between 
1881 and 1884 at a cost of Rs. 3 lakhs. It is a two storeyed 
structure with a small portion behind the porch at the entrance 
going up to three or four storeys. This portion has a steep 
tiled roof ending up with wrought iron railing at the top. 


The hospital has accommodation for 200 patients. On the 
ground floor are the administrative offices and a small general 
ward. On the first floor are two general wards, the one on the 
right hand side as one goes up the staircase, is a female and 
children’s ward and the other slightly higher up on the left is 
the male ward. There is a well-equipped operation theatre on 
the first floor. Behind the main building there is a newly 
constructed T. B, Ward and a small ward for infectious diseases. 
On the southern side there are special rooms in what is called 
Nursing Home. In the open.space in front of the main building 
on the southern side “there isthe out-patient department with 
X-Ray arrangement. This building is comparatively a recent 
construction. 


There is a separate maternity home attached to the Civil 
Hospital. This is known as Padma Raje Maternity Home. It is 
in the same compound as the main hospital but is at the other 
end. It is a two-storeyed building. 


The Karvir Nagar Vacan Mandir is opposite the Rajaram 
College (Arts Section). It-has a small but aftractive building 
with a small dome and)some carved slender pillars, forming 
a porch. The architecture is somewhat similar to the architec- 
ture of the Rajaram College building, though not of that 
exquisite quality. 


The library was founded in 1850 and was then known as the 
Kolhapir Native Library. It was originally housed in a build- 
ing which was later on taken over by the Government. The 
present building was constructed between 1879 and 1881. In 
1921 the reading hall on the east was built. 


There is a reading hall in the original building where news- 
papers and magazines are available for reading. Books are 
issued out for reading at home. There is another reading hall 
in the building constructed later where reference books are 
generally available. There were 26,000 books in the library in 
1957. 


Kini (Hatkanangalé T.; 16° 50’ N; 74° 15’ E; p. 3,192), lies 
thirteen miles north of Kolhapir on the Puné-Belaginv Road 
It has two old temples, one of Mahadev twenty-one by fourteen 
feet and the other of Maruti forty feet by twenty-five. 
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Kumbhoj (Hatkanangalé T.; p. 5,968) a village in the 
Hatkanangalé taluka lies on the Varna valley, eighteen miles 
north-east of Kolhapir. It is five miles to the north of 
Hatkanangale railway station. The village is named after 
Kumbhe§gvar, a form of Siv, who is the guardian of the village. 
Kumbhoj is known for its tobacco, which is largely grown 
in the village. It has a Jain temple of Bababulli, 
403’ x 343’ x 372’ high including the spire; temple of the 
Goddess Bansankari, 200 feet square, with the spire forty-nine 
feet high; and a domed Musalman tomb dedicated to Hazrat 
Khata] Pir and built partly of stone and partly of burnt brick 
and mortar. 


Kurundavad ‘Sirol T.; p. 9,744), lies near the junction of the 
Krsna and the Paficagang&, about 24 miles east of Kolh&piir. 
It was the capital of the former Kurundavad (Senior) State. 
It is nine miles to the south of Jaisingapiir railway station 
(Kolhapir-Miraj line). 


Of the total population of 9,744 according to the census figures 
of 1951, the agricultural classes number 4,846 and the non- 
agricultural classes 4,898. Of the latter-1,197 persons derive 
their principal means of livelihood from production other than 
cultivation, 1,341 persons from commerce; 182 persons from 
transport, and 2,178 persons from other services and miscellaneous 
sources, 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1883 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. The municipal area covers 
nearly two square miles. The municipal council is composed 
of 17 members. Two of the seats are reserved for women, and 
one for the Scheduled Castes inward No, 3. 


In 1954-55, the total income of the municipality, excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads, was Rs. 22,739, composed of 
octroi, Rs. 2,462; house tax, Rs. 2,648; wheel tax, Rs. 1,128; 
special sanitary cess, Rs. 2,428; theatre tax, Rs. 1,005; tax on 
bidi shops, Rs. 330; rents of municipal lands and houses 
Rs, 4,621; conservancy receipts; Rs. 1,105; market fees, 
Rs. 2,171; licence fees, Rs. 462; interest Rs. 172; grants, 
Rs, 1,527; other items, Rs. 2,680. The total expenditure in the 
same year excluding extraordinary and debt heads, amounted 
to Rs. 27,855. General administration and collection of taxes 
amounted to Rs. 7,103; refund, Rs. 65; lighting, Rs. 2,032; 
water supply and drainage, Rs. 116; conservancy (general), 
Rs. 6,881; conservancy (special), Rs. 2,221; other sanitary 
requirements, Rs. 432; epidemics and vaccination, Rs. 68 ; public 
works (roads and buildings), Rs. 3,866; contributions, Rs. 26; 
and other items, Rs. 5,046. There is a government dispensary 
in the town. 


There is no special] drainage works for the town. The 
sullage water is taken away by means of kutcha and pucca 
gutters. Water is supplied to the town from pipes from the 
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river Krsna. Compulsory primary education is administered 
in the town by the District School Board, Kolhapir, the muni- 
cipality making its statutory contribution. There is a high 
school. There is a library in the town run by a private institu- 
tion recognised by Government, to which the municipality 
gives a small annual grant. There is no fire service in the 
town. There are eight miles of road in the town, three miles 
of which are metalled and the rest unmetalled. There are no 
burial or cremation grounds maintained by the Municipality. 
There are three burial places for the Mahommedan community ; 
two burial places for Lingayats; and one cremation ground for 
Hindus all situated outside the municipal area. The objects 
of interest in the town are the palace of the chief of the ex- 
Kurundavad State and a temple of Visni. 


Malkapur (Sahiwadi T.; 16° 55’ N, 73° 55’ E; p. 3,299) lies 
twenty-eight miles north-west of Kolhapir on the left bank of 
the Salt river and close to the Kolhapir-Arhb& Pass road. 
Malkapir was of little importance until 1844 when the 


Kolhaptr Pratinidhi’s “headquarter was moved to it from 
Visalgad. 


Of the total population of 3,299 according to the Census 
figures of 1951, the agricultural classes number 578 and the non- 
agricultural classes 2,721. Of the latter 571 persons derive their 
principal means of livelihood from production other than culti- 
vation, 860 persons from commerce ; 116 persons from transport, 
and 1,174 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1884 and. now. functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. The municipal area covers 
only three-fourth of a square mile. The municipal board is 
composed of sixteen members, all elected, two seats being 
reserved for women in wards B and C and two for the 
Scheduled Castes in ward D. The municipality has appointed 
three committees, viz. the Managing Committee, the Sanitary 
Committee and the Schoo] Committee to carry on the adminis- 
tration. 


During 1956-57, the total income of the municipality, exclud- 
ing extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 26,740, com- 
posed of tax on houses and lands, Rs. 1,819; toll, Rs. 4,946; 
special sanitary cess, Rs. 624; hotel tax, Rs. 376; rents of lands 
and houses, Rs. 3,168; other taxes, Rs. 9,207; fees and revenue 
from markets and slaughter-houses, Rs. 3,760; and from 
miscellaneous and other heads Rs. 3,440. The total expenditure, 
excluding extraordinary and debt heads, totalled Rs, 36,476, 
distributed as follows :—office establishment, Rs. 7,130; 
lighting establishment, Rs. 2,426; water supply Rs. 2,794; 
drainage, Rs. 545 ; conservancy (general and special), Rs. 12,144; 
roads, Rs. 5,745; grants and contributions, Rs, 320; and’ mis- 
cellaneous and other heads, Rs. 5,372. 
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There are eight municipal wells in the town, which supply 
water to the inhabitants. In summer the roads are wetted by 
water brought from the river. Drainage is by means of gutters, 
only some of which are stone-lined, others being kutcha. There 
is compulsory primary education in the town managed by the 
Kolhaptr District School Board, the municipality paying its 
statutory contribution. There is a high school managed by 
the Rayat Siksan Samstha. The municipality gives an annual 
grant of Rs. 200 to the taluka library which is housed in the 
municipal building. There is only a length of 1,600 ft. of 
municipal road in the town. There is a Government dispensary 
in the centre of the town. There is also a veterinary dispensary 
maintained by Government in Ucat which is close to the town. 
There are three municipal dharmasalds. The municipality 
maintains a cremation shed and a burial place. The 
Mahommedan community has its own burial place. 


Malkapur has two chief temples built of stone and motar. 
One dedicated to Vigvegvara is 58’ x 27’ x 23’ high and the 
other dedicated to Bhimasankar is-55%x 29’ x 18’ high. 


Murgud (Kagal T.; 16° 20’ N}; 70° 10’ E;-p. 5,637), is a small 
town in Kagal Taluka, 38 miles south of the Kolhapir railway 
station and on the right bank of the Vedaganga river. Of the 
total population of 5,637 according to the census figures of 1951, 
the agricultural classes number 3,549 and the non-agricultural 
classes 2,088. Of the latter 837 persons derive their principal 
means of livelinood from production other than cultivation, 
496 persons from commerce, 25 persons from transport, and 730 
persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 


The civic affairs of the town are Managed by a municipality 
established in 1921 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. The municipal area 
covers 0:72 square miles. The municipal council is composed of 
fourteen members, all elected. One seat is reserved for the 
Scheduled Castes in ward No. I and another for women in 
ward No. IV. The Secretary of the municipality is the execu- 
tive officer and is in charge of general administration. In 1954-55, 
the income of the municipality, exclusive of extraordinary and 
debt heads, totalled Rs. 28,574, composed of octroi Rs, 5,653 ; house 
tax Rs. 3,229 ; vehicle tax Rs. 6,865 ; water tax Rs, 2,224 ; revenue 
derived from municNal property and powers apart from taxation 
Rs. 7,083 ; interest Rs. 105; grants Rs. 625; other taxes Rs, 2,725 
and other sundry items Rs. 165. The total expenditure in the 
same year, exclusive of extraordinary and debt heads, amounted 
to Rs. 30,561, comprising general administration and collection 
charges Rs. 5,868 ; public safety Rs. 2,649 ; public health and con- 
venience Rs. 21,653; public education Rs. 181; sundry expenses 
Rs, 310. 

There is no special drainage works for the town, but there 


are some kachhé and puccé gutters which take away the sullage 
water. Water is taken to the town by pipes from Sir Pirajirao 
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Tank. Compulsory primary education in the town is managed 
by the Kolhapitr District School Board, the municipality paying 
its statutory contribution. There is no fire service maintained 
by the municipality. The total length of municipal roads is 
5:25 miles of which only 1:7 are metalled. There is a public 
library in the town for which the municipality makes a small 
annual grant of Rs. 100. There are two temples, one dedicated 
to Armbabai and the other to Maruti. There are no cremation or 
burial grounds maintained by the municipality. The Hindu 
and Muslim communities have their separate private cremation 
or burial grounds. 


The Pandav Darah Caves (Panhala Peta) apparently of 
Buddhist origin, are cut in a semi-circular scarp about twenty- 
five feet high overlooking about a thousand feet of thickly 
wooded hill-sides above the plains six miles west of Panhala 
and eighteen miles north-west of Kolhapir. The group of caves 
includes a large cistern running into the hill-side, eight dwelling 
cells, and two large caves, a chapel and a school. In front of 
the caves are traces of a-pillared verandah most of which has 
fallen into the ravine twenty feet below. Each of the two largest 
caves has a verandah, a hall divided into three sections or rooms 
with remains of pillars along the side walls, and an inner cell 
or shrine each with what is described as a carved elevation 
probably a daghoba or relic-shrine in the centre. The verandah 
of the chapel is fifteen feet long and seven feet wide. The 
sections of the chapel hill are said to measure 27’ x 12’, 28’ x10’, 
and 29 x 34’. The roof is flat-and the height of the hill eight 
feet. In the back wall of the hall a door (6}’ x 23’) opens into an 
inner room or shrine (10’ x. 7 x 8’) with a carved central 
elevation apparently a relic-shrine. The school hall which has 
a flat roof 73 feet high is divided into three parts the outer 
32’ x 63’, the central 15’ x 9’, and the inner 12’ x 9’, the cell 
of which the measurements are not given, has like the chapel 
shrine a carved central clevation apparently a relic-shrine. 


Panhala (Panhalaé Mahal; 16° 45’ N; 74° 05’ E; p. 2,573), is 
the head-quarters of the Panhalé Mahal and is the best health 
resort in the Kolhapiir district. It has two parts, Panhala fort 
or Killa Panhala, also called Huzur Bazar (head-quarters market) 
on the hill-top, and the suburbs of Ravivar, Mangalvar, Guruvar 
and Ibrahamptir at the foot of the hill fort. The hill-top is 
pleasantly broken and adorned with cliffs, pools, and shady 
springs. Except during the rains the climate is delightful, the 
days cool, and the nights fresh. The fort is famous for its free- 
dom from cholera chiefly because of its plentiful supply of pure 
iron-charged water. The best spring is the Nagajhart (Cobra 
Spring), but it dries up in the hot weather. The chief 
reservoirs which hold water throughout the year are the 
Sadoba tank with stone steps 221 feet long, 148 broad and 
thirty-five deep, and Soma] tank also with stone steps 220 feet 
long, 190 broad and seventeen deep. Of the wells, the chief is 
the Sringdr or Andhar bav which stands west of the fort close 
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to the rampart.“ Near the old Dharmakothi building, every 
sunday a market is held attended by about 2,000 people. In 
this market rice, millet, vegetables, spices, and cloth are sold 
to the value of about Rs. 580. In the suburbs at the foot of the 
hill-top another small market is held every Wednesday. 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1954 under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
1901. The municipal area covers one and half sq. miles. The 
municipal council is composed of 12 members, all nominated 
by the Government. The Prant Officer, Northern Division, is 
the ex-officio president of the municipality and looks after the 
work of the administration of the Panhalaé municipality. The 
Superintendent of the hill station is directed to work as a Secre- 
tary of the municipality and looks after all the routine 
work of the municipality and supervises and controls the staff. 
The municipality functions mostly under a Government grant. 
The yearly income from municipal taxes and other sources 
does not exceed Rs. 7,000 (1957-58). 


There is a Government dispensary in the heart of the town. 
There is a mobile Government veterinary dispensary for 
Panhala : the stockman comes to Panhala once a week (i.e., on 
Wednesdays). There are eight wells and four tanks which 
supply water to the villages. The Panhala municipality had 
in January 1955 constructed a pipe-line viz. Sidbor 
Pipe Line, by which half of the population of the village is 
provided with water. There is no special drainage system. 
There are stone-lined gutters and the cesspools are emptied by 
the municipality. Compulsory primary education in the town 
is managed by the Kolhaptr District School Board. The 
annual contribution of the municipality has been fixed at 
Rs. 3,380, but the municipality has not yet paid any contribu- 
tion. There is no fire service maintained by the municipality. 
The approximate length of roads within the municipal area is 
8 miles, 7 miles of which are metalled. 


Cremation and burial places are not managed by the 
municipality. There is one place for burial and one for 
cremation granted for public use by the Government. 


The municipality maintains a garden called the Lingbag 
where the municipality has undertaken to construct a children’s 
park. There is a public library, called the Moropant 
Granthalaya, and the municipality is constructing a building 
to house it at a cost of Rs, 17,000. The municipality maintains 
a rest-house and runs a cafeteria. 





* In the Karvir Puran some of the ponds, springs, and wells arc mentijoned as ftirths 
or holy pools and beur old mythological names. Thus the Sadoba pool is called 
Parashar's pool, the Somala ponds Soma pool, the Nagjhari spring Nag Pool, the ling 
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Panhala is being developed into a hill station by the Govern- 
ment, The municipality has been trying its utmost to extend all 
kinds of amenities to the public within its means. 


Panhalaé Fort crowns one of the tops of the PanhaJ& spur of 
the Sahyadris, about twelve miles to the north-west of the 
Kolhapir—Ratnagirl Road. The Panhala uplands are 2772 feet 
above the sea and about 1300 feet above the Kolhapir plain, and 
the hill top which the Panhala fort crowns rises about 275 feet 
above the uplands. The fort is about four and half miles in 
circumference. For about half the distance it is protected by 
a scarp thirty to fifty feet high which in places is strengthened 
by a loopholed parapet wall. For the remaining half the fort 
is surrounded by a strong stone wall fifteen to thirty feet thick 
at the top and with bastions at convenient distances for carrying 
guns. The fort was entered through three magnificent double 
gateways which were reached from the tableland by long flights 
of stone steps. Of these three gateways Car Darvaja has been 
destroyed and third Tin Darvaja and Wagh Darvaja are still 
entire and are finely built.with much light tracery on the door 
posts and architrave. “About forty-six yards from the third gate- 
way a breach about forty yards Jong marks the spot where the 
British troops forced an entrance when the fort was held by 
insurgents in 1844. North of the fort with a gorge about ninety 
yards wide is a natural basin, whose entrance is guarded by two 
large raised platforms. Two unfailing reservoirs and many pure 
springs afford an ample water supply, and a large area of rich 
soil and abundant brushwood secured a garrison from scarcity 
of grain or firewood. 


Panhala is the traditional residence of the sage Parasr. The 
Karavir or Kolhapir Puran a\compilation of A.D. 1730, mentions 
Panhala as Pannagalaya or the home of Serpents. In old inscrip- 
tions the name appears as Pranlak and Padmanal. A copper 
plate found in Satara shows that in A. D, 1191-92 Panhala was 
the seat of the Siahara Bhoja Raja II. (1178-1209) who is first 
mentioned as living at Valvad, apparently either Valva about 
fifteen miles south or Valivadé about four and half miles north 
of Kolhapir ; in 1187 as ruling at Kolhapir and about three years 
later (1191) as ruling in Panhala fort. Bhoja Raja is said to 
have built fifteen forts of which Bavada, Bhudargad, Panhala, 
Satara and Vigalgad are the chief. About A.D, 1209-10 Bhoja Raja 
was defeated by Singhana (1209-1247) the most powerful of the 
Devagiri Yadavas. After Bhoja Raja’s defeat Panhala seems 
to have fallen into the hands of petty Maratha chiefs. In 1376 
inscriptions record the settlement of Nabhapir to the south-east 
of the fort. On the establishment of the Adil Shahi dynasty of 
Bijapur in 1489, Panhalaé came under Bijapur and was fortified 
with great care. To the Bijapir government are ascribed the 
strong ramparts and gateways of the fort which according to 
tradition took a hundred years to build. Numerous inscriptions 
in the fort refer to the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah, probably 
Ibrahim I (1534-1557). In 1659, immediately after the discomfiture 
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of the Bijapir general Afzal Khan, Sivaji took Panhala 
from Bijapur. In May 1660, to win back the fort from Sivaji, Ali 
Adil Shah II (1656-1672) of Bijapur sent Sidi Johar who laid 
siege to Panha]a in which Sivaji had shut himself. After four 
months siege Sivaji escaped to Rangana about fifty-five miles 
south-west of Kolhapir, and shortly after Panhala and Pavanagad 
were taken by Ali Adil Shah in person. In 1673, Sivaji 
again took Panhala. In 1674, the Bijapir generals made 
an unsuccessful attempt on the fort, and till his death in 1680 
Panhaié remained in the hands of Sivaji, who for a time kept 
his son Sarhbhaji under guard at Panhala. After Sivaji’s death 
Sambhaji won over to his side the commandant of Panhala and 
marching on Raigad in the central Konkan overthrew 
Rajaram’s faction and established himself as head of the 
Marathaés. About nine years later in 1669 when Sarmhbhaji was 
made prisoner by Aurangzeb’s general Takribkhan at 
Sangamesvar in Ratnagiri, Panhala came under the Mughals. 
In 1692, Panhala was retaken by Paragurém Trimbak, the 
ancestor of the Kolhaptir Pant Pratinidhi family of Visalgad. 
In 1701, the emperor Aurangzeb laid siege to and took Panhala 
in person. In this year at Panhala, onthe 28th of April, 
Aurangzeb received the English ambassador Sir William Norris 
who spent 200 gold mohars (£ 300) in fruitless negotiation 
with the Moghal emperor. Shortly after, in 1701, Panhala was 
taken from the Moghals by Ramcandra Pant Amatya. In 1705 
Tarabai, the widow of Rajaram (1689-1700) made Panhala her 
head-quarters. In Tarabai’s war with Sahai of Satara in 1708, 
Sahai took Panhala and Tarabai fled to Malvan in Ratnagiri. 
Shortly after, in 1709, Tarabal again took Panhala. In 1782 the 
seat of the Kolhapiir government was moved from Panhala to 
Kolhapir. In 1827 under Sahaji (1821-1837) Panhala and 
Pavanagad were for a time made over to the British Govern- 
ment. In 1844, during the minority of Sivaji IV (1837-1866), 
Panhala and Pavanagad were taken by rebels who seized Colonel 
Ovans, the Resident of Satara, when on tour and imprisoned 
him in Panhalé. A British force was sent against the rebels 
and on the Ist of December, 1844 breached the fort wall, took 
it by storm, and dismantled the fortifications. A garrison of 
1845 militia and a hundred pieces of ordnance were left to 
guard the fort. 

Of the ruins on the hill top one of the oldest is the citadel in 
the centre of the fort, surrounded by high ruined walls enclosing 
a tangled growth of jack, mango, guava, and other trees and 
bushes. Nothing remains of the old palace but stone foundations 
and plinths hid in shrubs and underwood. Of three enormous 
stone and cement granaries built with arched roofs and capable 
of holding provisions for a large army, the largest known as 
Ganga Kothi, a massive building with two entrances, is nearly 
choked with rubbish. On either side a staircase lecds to a terrace 
where exist small holes through which large quantities of grain 
used to be passed. The building is 10,200 feet square and thirty- 
five feet high. Of the two other granaries, one is 152 feet long, 
forty feet broad, and eighteen feet high, and the other eighty-eight 
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feet long, thirty-five broad, and thirty high. Besides these three 
large granaries the Dharma Kothi granary is also a stone build- 
ing fifty-five feet by forty-eight and thirty-five feet high with 
an entrance and a staircase leading to a terrace. On the east 
of the fort close to the rampart stands the Kalavantin’s Sajja or 
courtesans’ terrace-room. It is nearly a complete wreck except 
that traces of fine ornament remain in the ceiling. It is sixty 
feet by thirty-six and fifty-eight feet high. To the north of the 
fort stands a palace of His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapirr, 
a stone and mud structure {wo storeyed and tile-roofed with 
room for a hundred to two hundred men. To the east of the 
palace close to the rampart is a massive stone and mortar building 
called the Sajjekothi. It is two-storeyed, thirty-six feet by thirty- 
one and forty-one feet high with one entrance and a staircase 
leading to the upper storey. On the south of the fort close 
to the rampart stands a small stone building called the 
Talimakhana or wrestling house with three domed rooms. 
The Redemahal to the south of the mamlatdar’s office is 
101’ x 53’ x 36’ high. Close to the Mamlatdar’s office stands 
Sambhaji Maharaja’s temple, ninety feet by forty-six and 
including the spire fifty-five feet high. The temple is surrounded 
by an arch roofed building which is used as a_rest-house. 
Opposite Sambhaji’s temple is another dedicated to Jijibai Saheb 
the wife of Sambhaji Maharaja (1712-1760). Of Musalman build- 
ings the most important is the shrine of Sadhobaé a Musalman 
saint. It is surrounded by a stone and mud wall 
and is twenty-nine feet square and including the dome 
fifty feet high. Every year a fair or urus is held. This place 
is said to have been the seat of the sage ParaSar whose name 
the Karavir Mahatmya associates with several objects of interest 
on Panhala hill. Among these objects to the south of the fort 
is a rock-cut cave of the sage ParaSsar. 


Pargad Fort (Chandgad Taluka), on the Belaganv-Savantwadi 
frontier about thirty-five miles west of Belaganv, is built on 
a peaked hill in the Sahyadris about 2,000 feet above sea level. 
The hill sides are wooded, except in places where they have 
been laid bare by brushwood clearing or Kumri. The ascent 
to the fort is steep by rock-cut steps. The fort which is about 
forty acres in areca is mostly out of repair. Part of the walls, 
which only line the crests of ravines and one gateway are 
fallen. The water-supply is from six reservoirs four of which 
are in repair. A temple of Bhavani and two broken pieces of 
cannon are the only other remains in the fort. In 1827 
a committee of inspection described Pargad as an extensive 
hill fort in the Sahyadris 1,900 feet high, about thirty-one miles 
from Be]aganv and two miles north of the Ram pass. It was 
formed by the basalitic band of rock which crowns so many of 
the Sahyadri hills. The perpendicular scrap varied from forty 
to hundred feet and was inaccessible in every part except at 
the gateway where the masonry was only fourteen feet high. 
The fort was overlocked and commanded on several sides, 
especially on the north where a hill approached as near as 
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1,200 feet. The water-supply was from numerous. wells 
supplied by springs. A reservoir in the fort also held water 
till February. A stone-built temple, the commandant’s house, 
an eight-pounder, and three Jamburas were the only other 
remains in the fort. The garrison consisted of 360 irregulars. 
A second committee of inspection in 1842 described the fort 
as about forty-five miles west of Belag&riv on a spur of the 
Sahyadris about 1,200 feet above the plain. The spur contained 
two distinct heights the most northern of which formed the 
fort. The hill was triangular in shape, its eastern side forming 
the base about 2,400 feet, its south-west front about 
1,800, and north-west front about 1,650 feet, and the entire 
breadth of the hill from east to west was about 1,200 yards. 
The crest of the hill with a natural scrap all round of thirty 
to sixty feet formed, without any help from art, a strong and 
almost impregnable position; for though in many places the 
scarp had a slight slope it was nowhere sufficiently sloped to 
admit of an assault. The works crowning the crest of the 
scarp were strong stone wall twelve to twenty feet high, and 
according to the form of the hill; flanked in various places 
with bastions fit for ordnance,..At the north angle round which 
the road led to the gate the rock was particularly high, bold 
and rugged and was crowned by a double line of works of 
masonry completely commanding the road to the gate which 
was placed in the north-west front about 600 feet from the 
western angle of the hill. The only entrance to the fort was 
up a flight of steps about fifty yards long on the top of which 
was a small gate facing south-west and much exposed. The 
passage up the steps was steep and well flanked by the works. 
The south-east end of the fort was the weakest point forming 
a sharp acute angle without any defences. The fort was 
inhabited, but water was scarce and had to be brought by the 
people from a village outside the slope of the hill to the 
north-west not far from the gate. The committee observed 
that even without defences the hill would be regarded as a very 
strong position, but formed into a fort, with the defences as they 
then (1842) existed, it should be deemed a fort of great strength. 
Pargad appears among the ten Belganv forts held by Sivaji 
at the time of his death in 1680. In 1749 Pargad fort was ceded 
to Sadagivarav the cousin of the third Pesavé Balaji. In 1844 
Pargad and Candgad were threatened by insurgents*, but 
a timely reinforcement of irregulars saved them. 


The caves of Pavala (Panhala Mahal), which are of 
Buddhist origin, are cut in rock near Jotiba’s hill six miles 
north-west of Kolhapur. As in the Pandav Darah group there 
are two main caves, one which is supposed to have been the 
school and the other the chapel or caitya. There is also a rock-cut 
water cistern. A narrow verandah formerly fronted by pillars 
is cut along the face of the hill. The entrance into the main 








* See Kolhapur History. 
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chapel cave leads from a verandah (35’ x 4’ x 9’ high) by 
a door (9’ x 5’) with side windows each four feet by five. The 
larger cave is a hall nearly square (343’ x 32’) and nine feet 
high. The flat roof rests on three side rows of fourteen pillars 
each. Twenty-three cells open out from the sides of the hall, 
each about seven feet long, five broad, and seven high, 
Between the three side rows of pillars and the cells runs 
an open passage, forty-one feet long and four feet broad. The 
smaller cave (31’ x 16’ x 12)’ high), which is supposed to have 
been a lecture room, is entered by a gate seven and a half feet 
wide and seven feet high, and has a rock-cut pulpit or raised 
seat for the teacher. The caves have been taken under the 
charge of the Archeological Department, but no major repairs 
have been carried out. 


Pavangad Fort (Panhala Mahal), stands on the Panhala spur 
about half a mile east of the Panhala fort from which it is 
separated by a ravine. The chief defence of the fort is 
a scarped rock fifteen to twenty-five feet high. In most places 
the steepness of the rock has been increased by artificial 
scarping and it has-been strengthened by a parapet wall of 
black stone fourteen fect high. This parapet wall has collapsed 
at many places. The two main entrances were pulled down 
in 1844 when the fort was dismantled. The fort though deserted 
has a good water supply. 


Rukadi (Hatkanangale T.; 16° 40’ N; 74° 20’ E; p. 5,375), 
lies on the Kolhaptir—-Miraj\road about nine miles cast of 
Kolhapir and a mile from the Paficaganga river. Rukadi is also 
a railway station on the Kolhaptr—Miraj—Sangali meter 
gauge line. The chief objects of interest are a tower, a temple 
of Mahadeo; and a darga or Musalman tomb, The _ tower, 
which is said to have been built by Sadasivpant, a mamlatdar 
of the former Kolhapur State, is thirty-eight feet high and 
175 feet in circumference. It was formerly used as a lock up 
for prisoners and is now ruined. The temple of Mahadeva is 
built of stone and is 15’ x 15’ x 11’ high. The tomb, which is 
22’ x 22’ x 18’ high, is said to have been built in honour of 
Avaliya a Musalman saint. The tomb has rent-free lands most 
of the proceeds of which are spent in a yearly fair or uriis. 


Samangad Fort (Gadhinglaj T.) nun isolated oval-topped hill 
three and a half miles south of Gadhinglaj (16° 10° N; 
74° 20’ E), has greatest height of 2,600 feet above the sea and 
greatest breadth of 260 feet. The hill top is surrounded by an 
eight-feet high wall. Formerly it was well supplied with water 
from several rock-cut cisterns. For want of repairs for many 
years, the cisterns are not functioning at present (1957). In 
1676, Samangad was thoroughly repaired by Sivaji. Though 
one of the smallest of Sivaji’s forts, Samangad was one of the 
strongest. In 1844, injudicious changes introduced by the 
minister Daji Pandit, by bringing their lands under the 
mamlatdar, enraged the Sam4&ngad garrison or Gadkarig who 
rebelled and shut the gates of the fort. On the 13th of October, 
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1844 the fort was taken by British troops under General 
Delamotte and dismantled. Since the disturbances of 1844 the 
mamlatdar’s head-quarters have been moved from Samangad to 
Gadhinglaj.| The fort is now in a dilapidated condition. 


Shirol (16° 40° N; 74° 35’ E; p. 10,131), the head-quarters of 
Sirol Taluka, lies thirty miles cast of Kolhapir and about four 
miles to the north of the meeting of the Paficaganga and 
Krsna. It is about six miles from Jaisingpir railway station 
on the Kolhaptir—Miraj metre gauge line. A first class road 
joins Sirol with Kolhapir. Sirol is sometimes called Ghumat 
Sirol or Sirol with the dome, because it used to have 
a large domed tomb of a Bijapir officer named Nirkhan which 
Parasgurdma Bhai Patavardhan is said to have destroyed in 1779. 
Sirol is guarded by a ditch and a wall and is strengthened by 
an inner citadel. During the wars between Kolhapiir and the 
Patavardhans in the latter part of the eighteenth century Siro] 
changed hands several times. In 1780 it was finally taken by 
Sivaji III (1760-1812) and became a part of Kolhapur State. 
The chief street runs north-south and is lined by good houses. 
As the water of almost all the wells is brackish, drinking water 
is brought from the river which is about a mile distant. There 
is a Government dispensary in the town and also a high 
school run by a private society. There is also a public library. 
Shirol has two large temples, two mosques, and a tower. Of 
the two temples Kalesvar’s is the oldest though of no great 
age as it is built of stone and mortar. It is thirty-five feet long, 
twenty-five feet broad, and twenty-eight feet high. The other 
temple, which is dedicated to. Dattatreya is held specially 
sacred. The only object of worship in the temple is a slab of 
stone on which an open hand is carved. It is called the temple 
of Bhojanapatra or the dinner plate, and a stone vessel or patra 
is still preserved in which, according to tradition, the god 
Dattatreya once took a meal or bhojan with a holy Brahman of 
Siro]. Of the two mosques which are said to have been built 
by Suirkhan of Bijapir, one is thirty-two by twenty-two feet 
and the other thirty-five by twenty-seven feet. The ruined 
tower which stands in the centre of the town is said to hav2 
been built by the Kolhaptir State in 1833 A.D. It is thirty-five 
feet high and 150 feet round. 

Shiroli (Karvir T.; 16° 40’ N; 74° 15’ E; p. 2,174), is on the 
Puné Belganv road about six miles north-west of Kolhapir. 
In 1855, the village which was then almost entirely of thatched 
huts was destroyed by fire. Since the 1855 fire, many tiled 
houses have been built, several of them two-storeyed high. 
Siroli is a halting place on the journey from Poona to Belgénv 
and has two rest-houses. The water is drawn from a reservoir 
near the village about twenty-four acres in area. Near Siroli 
the Paficaganga is crossed by an iron bridge close to which is 
a tomb in honour of Balé Pir where every April a fair or uriis 
is held attended by about 10,000 people. In the centre of the 
village is a well-built temple of Sarveégvar. 


1 Details of the 1844 disturbance are given above under History. 
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Vadgaon (Hatkanangalé T.; 16° 45’ N; 74° 30’ E; p. 6,173), 
is ten miles north-east of Kolhapir. 


Of the total population of 6,173 according to the census figures 
of 1951, the agricultural classes number 2,102 and the non- 
agricultural classes 4,071. Of the latter 1,811 persons derive 
their principal means of livelihood from production other than 
cultivation, 1,146 persons from commerce; 102 persons from 
{transport ; and 1,012 persons from other services and miscellane- 
ous sources. 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1887 and now functioning under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act (III) of 1901. The municipal area covers 
nearly 5/8 square miles. The municipal council is composed of 
16 members. Two of the seats are reserved for women, one to 
rotate in wards A and B, and the other to rotate in wards C 
and D. In 1954-55, the total income of the municipality, exclud- 
ing extraordinary and debt heads was Rs. 33,880, composed of 
income from municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 16,651 ; revenue from 
municipal property and powers apart from taxation, Rs. 14,615 ; 
grants and contributions Rs.2,391 and miscellaneous, Rs. 223. 
The expenditure during the same year, excluding extraordinary 
and debt heads, was Rs. 43,322, Of this general administration 
absorbed Rs. 6,607 ; public safety; Rs. 2,386; public health and con- 
venience, Rs. 29,208 and other items, Rs, 5,121. There is a Govern- 
ment dispensary in the town and also a maternity home. There 
is also a veterinary sub-dispensary run by Government. The 
municipality has contributed Rs,.2,500 towards the cost of a new 
building for this dispensary, which is now (February, 1956) 
under construction. There are no special drainage works for 
the town, In almost all parts of the town there are pucca 
gutters and waste water is drained through these. There is piped 
water supplied from the Laksmi tank. Although the tank is in 
possession of Government in view of the fact that the munici- 
pality contributed Rs. 50,000 towards its construction, about 
sixty years ago, the water is supplied free to the municipality. 
The distribution of water is, however, under the control of 
the municipality. Compulsory primary education in the town 
is administered by the Kolhaptr District School Board, the 
municipality contributing its statutory share of the expenditure. 
There is a high school managed by a private institution. There 
is no fire service manitained by the municipality. There are 
54 miles of road in the town, 2} miles of which are metalled. 
There is a municipal cremation ground in the north of the town. 
There is a burial place for Mahommedans managed by the 
Mahommedan community. 


During the feuds between the Kolhapir State and the 
Patwardhans at the close of the eighteenth century Vadganv 
was several times burnt. About 1761-62 it was plundered 
by Raghunatharav, uncle of the Pesava. Formerly during the 
reign of Sambhaji (1712-1760) Vadganv was a favourite residence 
of the Kolhapir family and had a strong detachment of horse. 
Vadganv has a large Brahmanic temple of Laksmi and a Jain 
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temple of Laksmi, which is about 4,160 feet to the south-west 
of the town, is in Hemadpanti style, twenty-four feet long 
twenty-one broad and thirty high. The Jain temple in the 
centre of the town is said to have been built in 1696 on 
one Adapa Bhugset at a cost of Rs. 40,000. 


Vadi Narsinha (Sirol T.), commonly called Narsoba’s Vadi, 
a vadi or suburb of Sirol (160° 40’ N; 74° 35’ E); a spot richly 
wooded with babhul and tamarind, lies three miles south of 
Siro] at the meeting of the Krsna and Paficaganga. It is named 
after Narsinha Sarasvati, who for twelve years is said 
to have lived at the sacred meeting of the rivers. Most of the 
people are Brahman pujdris or ministrants of the deity Narsinha. 
Vadi Narsinha is a holy place and is visited by large numbers 
of pilgrims. It has two large temples, one dedicated to 
Dattatreya and the other to Narayan Svami. The temple of 
Dattatreya to the south of the village on the river bank is 
twenty-four feet long, twelve broad and twelve high. From 
- the temple to the river bed runs a flight of steps 137 feet long 
and 127 broad. West of the temple of DattAtreya lies the temple 
of Naradyan Svami who is said to have, been taught religion 
direct by Dattatreva. It is fifty-one feet long, twenty-two broad 
and fourteen feet high. At the meeting of the Krsna and 
Paficaganga js another flight of steps of hewn stone and mortar, 
143 feet long and sixty-seven feet wide. There is a high school 
in the town. 


Besides the two villages of Aurvad and Gaurvad in Belganv 
granted rent-free to Narsinha Sarasvati, the temple ig in 
receipt of Rs. 1,340 a year in cash. During the whole month 
from the dark fifth of Magh or February-March a fair is held 
attended by about 5,000 people from a distance of 200 miles. 
Piece-goods, copper and brass vessels ‘and other articles in 
daily use are offered for sale in temporary booths. The total 
sales in the month amounted to about a lakh of rupees. On the 
dark 12th of Asvin or September-October, the day on which 
Dattatraya is said to have disappeared from the world, another 
small fair is held attended by about 10,000 people. 


Vishalgad Fort (Sahuvadi T.; 16’ 50’ N; 73° 45° E; p. 79), 
crowns the Gajapur hill about forty-five miles north-west of 
Kolhapiir. It is 3,200 feet long and 1,040 feet broad. The walls, 
gateways and towers are almost entirely ruined. Besides the 
old mansion of the Kolhapiir Pratinidhi the chief building is 
a Mosque with a tomb to Hajrat Malik Rehanzir seventeen feet 
long by fifteen broad and eight high. This mosque is visited 
both by Hindus and Musalmans. Every year on the 13th of the 
Musalman month Zilhaj a fair or uriis is held attended by 300 
to 400 people. To meet the cost of this fair the mosque has 
a yearly cash allowance of Rs. 90. The fort is watered by the 
Bhopal and Ardhacandra (half-moon) reservoirs, and by 
a cistern.e The Bhopal reservoir which is said to have been 
built by Bhopal] Raja, is 6,400 feet square. The Ardhacandra 
reservoir is seventeen feet long, fifteen broad and eight deep, 
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and is said to have been built by Ramcandra Pant Amatya who 
held the fort after its capture by Sivajf in 1659. The cisten, 
which also is said to have been built by Rameandra, 
is 324 feet square and ten feet deep. 


According to tradition, about the year 1,000 Visalgad was in 
possession of a Hindu king named Bhopal who built the reservoir 
which still bears his name. On the wall of the mosque which 
is dedicated to Malik Rahan Pir, a Persian inscription runs :— 


“A Maratha king named Bhopal held the fort. I Malik 
Rahan came and six times besieged it without success. Ip 
the seventh siege I took it. Be brave and thou shalt prosper.” 
Another inscription on a tower known as the Daulat Burij 
(tower of wealth) runs— 


In this world ‘perseverance overcome difficulties.” “The 
Daulat tower has been completed with elegance.” “If you 
wish to learn its date, it lies in the letters Daulat Burij.” 


According to Major Graham (author of Kolhapir) the letters 
of Daulat Buruj give the apparantly incorrect date of 645 that 
is A. D. 1247. The Musalmans failed to maintain their hold of 
ViSalgad. In 1470 the Bahamani general Mahmiid Gawan 
took Visalgad after a nine months’ siege. After the fall of 
the Bahmani dynasty in 1489 Visalgad came under Bijapir, 
and continued under Bijaptr, till in 1659, it was taken by 
Sivaji and in 1660 given by him in grant to Parasuram 
Trimbak. In 1661 a large Bijapir army under Fazilkhan 
besieged Visalgad for several months and tried to take it by 
mining the western corner and bombarding it from the top of 
the Ghonasli hill. Traces of the wells which were dug for the 
Bijapir army remain at the neighbouring village of Gajapir 
and the rocky ground which was occupied by the troops is 
still known as Badasgahaca Mal or the royal terrace. In 1730 
when Kolhapur was finally separated from Satara, the grant 
of Visalgad was continued to Janardan Pant by fresh patent 
or sanad passed by Sambhaji (1712-1760). Till 1844 Visalgad 
continued to be the head-quarters of the Kolhapir Pratinidhi. 
In 1844, as the fort had been occupied by the rebels, it was 
dismantled and the Pratinidhi’s head-quarters were moved to 
Malkaptr. 


Valve (Radhanagari T, 16° 25’ N; 74° 05’ E; p. 4,225), also 
known as Kasaba Valve is a large village on the right bank 
of the Didhaganga about fifteen miles south of Kolhaptr. Of 
objects of interest Valve has the mansion or vada of the 
dumaledar or part-owner of the village, a square building of 
mud and sun-burnt bricks about 210 feet long and 110 broad. 
Valve has also an old mosque about eighteen feet long, fourteen 
broad and fifteen high, there is also a tomb dedicated to 
a member of the Ghatge family. At this tomb, fromf the dark 
8th to the dark 10th of Magh or January-February a fair used 
to be held till 1953, which was attended by about 7,000 people. 


DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Tho names of towns and villages are atranged in alphabetical ordor for the whole of the district 
except the Chandgad taluke which was morged in Kolhapur district after tho reorganization of 
Bombay State in 1956. 


Column 1.—Tho nanics ave given, both in English and Deonagari. The English spelling is marked 


diacritically as under :—- 


bat; $8; iH; rae; os che te; the; de; dhs; 
mH; AR; A; nT; sA; ST; sy; ba; a0 ; 
Abbreviations Indicating Talukas :—- 
Ad.—- Aira. 
BHD.---Bhudergad. 
BVD.-~--Bavada. 
OG ).—-Chandgad, 
GGd.—-Gadhbinglaj. 
HK. --Hatkanangale. 
Ku.—Kagal, 
KY.—Karvir. 
PN.—Panhala, 
RDN.--Radbanagart. 
SHW.—Shahuwadi, 
SL.—-Bhirel. 

Column 2,—Direction and (6) Travelling distance of the village from the taluka Head-quarters. 
Abbreviation used showing direction from taluka Head-quarters, 
K.—-Haat. 

W.— West. 
N.—North. 
§.-South. 
NE.--North East. 
SE.—South East. 
NW.--North West. 
SW,--South West, 
HQ.—Head- quarters. 


(q.c.k.) M-c VE 768 —57 
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Column 3.---(a) Area (Sq. miles); (6) Total population; (c) Number of houscholds; (d) Total 
number of Agricultural population. 


Column 4.~-(a) Post office; (b) Its distance from the village. 

Column 5.~-(a) Railway station; (4) Its distance trom tho village. 

Column 6.—~(a) Weekly bazar; (b) Bazar day; (c) Distance of the bazar place frcm the village. 
Column 7.—(a) Nearest motor stand; (b) Its distance from the village. 


Column 8.—Drinking water facilities available in the village :—- 


br.—brook, 
cl.—~canal. 

n—-nalla, 
c.~-searcity of water. 
p.—-pond, 

pl.—-pipe line, 
spr.—spring, 
str,---stream, 
t.—-tank, 

W.-—big well. 


w.—smiall well. 


_ Colon 9,—-Miscellaneous information about school, panchayat, co-operative society, temple, math, 
mosque, dargah, chayadi, gymnasium, library, dispensary, church and inscription, 
Sl—school; (h).--high; (m).--middle; (pr).—-primary. 
mun.—-numicipality, 
pyt.—panchayat. 


(8.~-co-operative society ; 


{(c).—-eredit; (fntg)..—-farming;  (i).—-industrial; — (con),---consumers; — (mis).—- 
miscellaneous; (nip).—-multipurpose; (sp).—sale and purchase; (wvg).—-weaving.] 


fr,—-fair, 


Months according to Hindu Calendar :--- 


Ct-—Chaitra; Vsk—-Vaishakhe; Jt.—-Jaishtha; Asd—-Ashadha; Srn.—~Shravans ; 
Bdp.—Bhadrapada ; An.—-Ashvina,; Kt.—Kartika ; Mrg.-—Margashirshe ; 
Ps,—Pausha; Mg—Magh; Phg.--Phalguna; Sud.—-Shudha (first fortnight 
of the nionth) ; Vad.—-vadya (Second fortnight of the month); ti—temple; 
M.—Math; mq.—mtosque; dg.—-dargah; dh—dharmashala; gym.—gymnasium. 
ch.—chavadi; lib—library; dp.—dispensary ; och.—-Church ; ins.—inscription . 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; | Post Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance, 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, population. 
Acimé; BVD.; afr _.| SW; 16-0 | 62: 1480; 284; 1474. | Local 


Adamapir; BHD.; arqqtyz ..| NH; 7-0| 1:5; 619; 108; 617. | Murgud = 2-0 


Adoli; RDN. ; seve ..{ 8; 190] 4:4; 711; 145; 679. | Gargoti 11-0 
Adir; KV.; HTET W; 83] 1:2; 593; 119; 399. | Kolhapur 9-0 
Ainapir ; GGJ.; tart _.| SW; 5-6] 1:9; 979; 184; 953. | Gadhinglaj 5-0 
Ainari; BVD.; dare | Np $0) 8:7; 486; 98; 440. | Kharepatan 17-0 


Ainavadi; SHW.; taaret ..) We 8-0 | 2°7; 220; 43; 153, | Malkapur 6-0 








Aini; RDN. ; tat _.| SE; 7-019+7; 940; 191; 925. | Gargoti 17-0 
Ajaré; AJ.; ara ..| HQ; 84) | 3:0; 5358; 992; 2666. | Local 
| | 

Akanir; RDN.; aRqx ..|E; 8-01 1°5; 1186; 225; 1094. | Murgud 9-0 
Akardé ; BHD.; sree J! W; 2-0 | 291; 1460; 272; 1268. | Gargoti 2-0 
Akhavané; BVD.; ar@at = ..| N; 9-0 | 3:1; 617; 106; 429 | Kharepaten 15-0 
Akivat; SL.; afrare ..(N; 6-0 | 60; 3822; 547; 3143. | Kurundwad 6-0 
Akurdé ; PN. ; aTRS ..[8;  12-011:3; 507; 92; 485, | Kalekasaba 7-0 
Akurle; SHW. ; sae ..|N: 80: 2°3; 721; 119; 720. | Malkapur 9-0 
Alabad ; KG.; areyare ..{ 8; 26-0! 1-8; 931; 180; 853. | Kapashi 1-0 











Railway St.; 
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Weekly Bazar ; \ 
Bazar Day; 


Distance. 
Kolhapur 48-0) 
Kolhapur 27-0 
Kolhapur 42-0 » 
Kolhapur 9-0 
Hukkeri 34-0 | 

Road. 
Kolhapur 40-0 
Kolhapur 36-0 
Kolhapur 31-0 
Hukkeri = 40-0 

Road. 
Kolhapur = 37-0 
Kolhapur 33-0 
Kolhapur 4£0 
Jaysingpur 13-0 
Kolhapur 17-0 
Kolhapur 29-0 
Kolhapur 36-0 





Distance. 
' Phonda Mon, 
| Murgud Tue. 
Radha- Sun, 
, hagari, 
Sangrul Thu. 
Mahagaon Mon. 
Gagan- Thu. 
Bavada. 
Malkepur = Fri, 
Saravade Fri, 
Local Fri. 





| 
Saravade Fri. 

’ 

| Shengaon ‘Thu, 

| 

| (Qagan- Thu. 
Bavada. 

; Kurundwad Thu, 
Kale- Sat. 

Rasaba. 

. Kokrud Wed. 

Kapashi = Mon. 














Motor Stand ; Drinking’ Institutions and othor 
Distance. water information, 
| tacilitios. 
| 
[ete eee | a _ _ a 

7-0 Phonda 6-0 | w. 2 SI (pr. & m).; pyt.; ca, 

| fr. (Ps. Sud, 15); Ltl. 

2-0 2, 0-4 | w. ' SI (pr).; 2tls ch, 

12-0 | Kadgaon 3-0! rv. 81 (pr). 7tl.; ech. 

j 

3-0 | 0-3 | w. Sl (pr).5 cs, (nis.); Kedar- 
lingdev fr. (ct. Vad 10). 
3tl.; dg.; 2gym.; ch. 

2-0 2-0) | w., rv. ;| St (pr).; 03,3; Manjaidevi; 

| fr. (Mg).; 4th; Mu anq.; 
eynt,; ch. 

8-0.) Bavada 5-0] w. SI (pr); 2tl. 

6-0; Malkapur - 6-0} w.; str. | Sl (pr).; th. 

7-0 5-0 | spr. SI (pr).; es, (c).; Shivaratri 
fr. (Mg. Vad. 13).; 7th; 
mq. 

Local Ww. 781 (6pr. h.); 2es. (ec, mis.); 
Ramtirth fr. (Mg. Vad. 
30).; Stl; 2M.; 3mq.; 
2dg.; 2dh.; 2gym.; ch.; 
lib; 3dp.; ech. 

7-0 | 1-0 | w. Sl (pr).; 2es, (c, Mis.); fr. 
(ct. Sud. 1).; Stl; 2gym.; 
ch. 

1-0 1-0 | rv. Sl (pr).; ¢8.; Shri Mahadev 
fr. (Mg); 6th; gym. 

8-0 | Bavada 12-0 | w. SL (pr); 2tl. 

5-0 | Local rv.,W.,t | Sl (pr).; py6t.; 08. (c).; ] 141; 
2M.; 2mq; dg; dh; 
gym.; ch.; lib, dp. 

7-0 3-0 | ry. Sl (pr). Ur. (ct., sud., 8).; 
tl; mg. 

2-0 | Kamalapur 9-0 ‘atr. Sl (ae). 2th; gym. 

1-0 1-0 | wiv. | St (pr.j; | Hazarat Ur, 

| (month of Dastagir on 

| lth); 2th; mq; dg. 
ch.; mosque is famous 
for its soulpture. 

t 
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Village name in English ; 
‘Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


ATO 


| 
} 
| 
| 
— 
Alas; SL. ; | 
| 
i 
| 
f 


Alavé; PN.; ara 
‘ 
| 


i 


Alatir ; SHW.: ATBAT wel 
Alate (Kasabi); HK. ; (aaar)' 

aaa. 
Amajjai Vharavade; RDN. : 


MAE Bas a 


Amatevadi; PN. ; aradaret 


Amaégi-Dumala ; maT 
(qa) 

Amba ; SHW.; afar 

Ambadé; AJ.; arate 


KV. ; 


Athbap; HK.; afeq 


Aribardé; PN.; aqe 


Ambardé; SHW ; aiaz 


Arhbavadé; PN.; aiqae 


Ambavané; BHD.; saat 
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‘| 
t 
1 





Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 
SE; 7-0 
sw ; 4-0 
NW; 8-0; 
N; ]- 
Se i-0 
Ny §-0 
W; 14-0! 
NW; 12-0 
W; 10-6 
W; 14-0 
SW; 17-6 
5; 3-0 
lE; 2-0 
N; 2-0 





Area (Sq. nts.) ; Pop.; Post Office ; 
Households ; Agricnitura] Distance. 
population, 
8°75 3875; 782; 3377. Narsinh- 4-0 
i wad. 
12; 648; 124; 568. Panhala 6-0 
Kasaba, 
4:3; 748; 188: 706. Malkapur 6-0 
| 1°22; 5214; 1065; 4204. | Local 
1-1; 704; 116; 695. Murgud =15-0 
TO; 206; 38; 205. | Kodoli A-0 
Kasaba, 
2°15 1304; 243; 1210. | Kolhapur 13-0 | 
3°5; 525; 122; 398. | Local 
32; 239; 52; 237, | Ajra 11-0 
5°73 3367; 592; 2848. Vadgaon 8-0 | 
' (Kasaba). 
i 
O'7; 215; 36; 215. | Kale 1-0 
Kasaba, 
66; 1103; 213; 1092. | Shahuwadi 3-0 
t 
| 
1-9; 934; 179; 896. | Panhala 2-0 
| Karaba. 
H 
. t 
1°7; 606; 114; 609. | Gargoti 1-0 








KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 903 





Railway St.; Weekly Bazar ; | Motor Stand; [Drinking! Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. water information. 
Distanco. facilities. | 
1 H 
ee tens ee ees ON Ee es = nes aes 
Jaysingpur 18-0 | Kurundwad Thu. 5-0; Narsoba- 4-0 | ev. 38] (8pr).; 3ces, (30).; Stl; 





wadi. 2mq.; dg. ch. Leer 
| darga is famous for 
1 sculpture. Famour for 
| | the sculptures on the 


Temples. 
Kolhapur 16-0 Kotoli Tuo, 2-0 | Kotoli 2-0 | w.,spr. | Sl. (pr); ¢s.; Bhairaydev; 
! fr, (Vak., Sud., 7). th, 
2eym.; ch.; lib. 
Kolhapur 35-0 | Malkapur = Fri, 6-0 | Nile 3-0 | str. St (pr.); 2th; dh. 
Hatkanan- 2-0 Local Sat. [ sie 0-3 | w. Sl (pr); pyt.; 4cs.; (4c). 


gale. | Ramlingdeo and Renu- 

kadevi fair (on every 
| Monday during Shravan 
month); 6tl; mq; dg.; 
gym; cha; lib.; dp.; Cech. 


| | 

















Stl; 2gym.; ch. 





Kolhapur 20-0 | Chotavade Mon, 3-0) |, Local rv. SI (pr); Amajai Devi fr. 
(An., Sud, 10) 261; gym. 
| ch. 
Kolhapur 17-0  Satwe Sat, 0-4 us 3-0} w.spr | SI (pr)., oa, (mis); tl, 
| gym. 
Kolhapur 13-0 Sangrul Thu, 3-0) Nashir 4-0 ) n. Sl (pr).; ca.; tl; 2gym. 
Kolhapur 30-0. Malkapur Fri, 10-0 us 0-2 | w. SI (pr).; pyt.; th; dh.; lib. 
Hukkeri 51-0 Ajra Fri. 11-0 Ps 1-0 | w. | Sl (pr).; Dabikala fr. 
Road. (Mrg., Vad. 9).3;  3tl. 
Kolhapur 10-)} Vadgaon Mon. 3-0 i 2-0 | w. SI (pr.); pyt.; 208. (2c). 
(fCasaba). fra. (Mg. Sud, 6.5 ct. 
Sud. 1.; Mg. sud, 15). 
i 15tl.; M.; mq; 2dg. 
4gym.; lib. 2dp. 
Kolhapur 20-0 | Kale Sat. 1-0 | Kale 1-6 | rv. tl; ch. 
Kasaba, Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 31-0 | Malkapur = Fri, 5-0 a 4-0 | str. $l (pr).; fr. (Ct., Vad., 3) 
| | 2th; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 11-0 -Panhala Sun. 2-0 | Local iw. Sl (pr); Shivaratri fr. 
Kasabna. i (Mg. Vad. 138). 2615 

i | | gym.; ch, 
Kolhapur 30-0 © Cargoti Wed. 1-0 a 1-0 |W. Sl (pr).; 120s. (c. fmg.) 


904 





Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Arnboli; SHW.;  ateiret 
Ament; SHW.; aracft 
Anadir ; BYD.; soar 
Anaje; RDN. ; art 
Anaskure ; SHW. ; qazpz 
Antivade; BHD. ; sifaad 


Anturli; BHD ; aaa 
Anir; KG.; TAZ 


Apatal; RDN.; arqatas 
Apati; PN.:; arqat 


Aradal; Aj.; a1zetz 


Aralagundi; BHD. ; arash .. 


Aralagundi; GGJ.; ABUT .. 


Arale; KV.; ape 


Arale (Dumala); PN.; 


(§ATaT) 
Are; KV.; 


CIEE} 


cikd 


Arjunavad ; SL,; asftare 


Arjunavada ; RDN.; ayrarer 


Director ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Travelling | Houscholda ; Agricultural 
distance. population, 
ie ot Baas ot WE oe 
Hl 
N; 22-0] 1-1; 336; 68; 305. 
i 
| N; 80! 2:2; 508; 111; 593. 
BE; 10-0, 4:8; 446; 100; 445, 
| 
S; 8-0) 1:2; 804; 145; 206. 
W; 22-0) 5°5; 581; 124; 577 
sw; ae 3°03; 230; 38; 230. 
Wo Ue4..42; 271; 47; 266. 
Sig 1024} 285.1172; 217; 10809. 
Ny FO} 9-45 467; 94; 465. 
ER; 1-0./.09; 587; 107; 471. 
i 
1 
Ny 8-632; sas; 204; 1528. 
t 
S; 14-0] 47; 855; 169; 882. 
SE; n-0| 13; 709; 137; 602, 
Sw; 16-4 | 1:7; 610; W1; 594. 
N; 5a 1:9; 1503; 289; 1401. 
Sw; 9-4 | 1-1; 1595; 288; 1100. 
NE; 4-0! 3:5; 2006; 339; 1710. 
| 
' 
E; 15-0! 1:2; 1128; 208; 1077. 
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Malkapur 


Kodoli 4-0 
Kasaba, 

Kolhapur 8-0 

Shirol 4.0 

| Murgnd = 15-0 





Post Office ; 
Distance. 





ed 


Arale 3-0 


5-0 
Gagan 11-0 
Bavada, 
Murgud = =17-0 
Khare Patan 


Shengaon 11-0 
Shengaon 16-0 


Kurli 6-0 

Murgnd =.21-0 

Panhala 1-0 
Kasaba. 

Uttur 2-0 

Dttur 6-0 

Sankesh- 3-0 
war, 


Kolhapur 18-0 





pe 


Railway St.; 


Diatance, Bazar Day ; | Distance. 
' Distance. | 
{ 
| 
4 
Kolhapur 50-0 | Arale Sat. 3-0 12-0 
Kothapur 33-0 | Malkapur = Fri. 5-0 | Kapashi 2-0 
Kolhapur 28-0! Salavan Fri. 4-0: 2-0 
{ 
Kolhapur 22-0 | Kasaba Thu. 4-0 
Tarale. 
Kolhapur 30-0 | Bhogaon Wed. 18-0{ Bhogaon 18-0 
Kolhapur 47-0 Kadgaon = Fri, 8-0 | Dasewadi 4-0 
Kolhapur 49-0 | Kadgaon Fri. 16-0 | Tambalo 0-4 
Kolhapur 28-0 | Mhakvo Sun = 2-0. 2-0 
Kolhapur 28-0 Dhamod Sat. 450) 
{ 
Kolhapur 14-0 Panhala- Sun. 1-0; Panhala 1-0 
_ Kuasaba, 
Hukkeri = 33-0 | Ultur Sat. 2-07 - 0-6 
Road, | 
| 
t 
| | 
Kolhapur 440; Phapalgaon Tue. 5-0 | Uttur 7-0 
Hukkeri 22-0 | Sankeshwar Fri. 3-0 4-0 
Road, 
Kolhapur 18-6 | Hasur Tuo, 4-0 
Dumaln. 
Kolhapur 16-0 | Satave Sat. 1-0 | Borpadite 3-0 
Kolhaprr 9-0) Kandgaon Thon, 2-0 4-0 
Miraj 3-0 | Miraj Tue. 3-0 | Miraj 3-0 
Kolhapur 14-0 | Walave Sat. 1-0 2-4 


| 








i 
1 


Weekly Bazar ; 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


| Motor Stand ; 
1 





‘ 


1 


water 
facilities 


ry. 


Ww. 


Tv. ater. 


Ty. 


tv, 


Ww. 


Ww. 


ry.W. 


rv. 


WwW. 


tv, 


w. 


Ww. 


rv. 


rv. 


ry. 





Drinking! 


‘ 


t 





t 


905 


Institutions and other 
information, 


2th. 


SI (pr).; fr. (et. Sud, 16).; 
tl. 
Stl, 


SI (pr).3 8.5 2th gym.; ch, 


8! (pr); th, 

tl. 

th. 

8] (pr).; es. (c).; Hanuman 
Jayanti Utsay. (Ct. Sud. 
15).; 6tl.; mq.; gym.; ch. 


i St (pr). th. 


SI (pr); Bhairav dev. fr, 
(Ct. Sud. 1),; 4th; dg.; 

S! (pr); Bhairi dev fr. 
(Mg. in any year fixed 
by the village people) ; 





gym; ch; lib, 
Sl (pr); Kedarling = fr, 
(Mg).; Stl. 
Sl (pr); cs; Vakadadevi 
fr. (Ct. Sud. 15); 4th; 
ch. 
Sl (pr); Pir Ur. (in Ct),; 
tl; dg. 
281 (pr. & m)y3 
5tl.; M.; gym. 
281) (2pr).; cb; fr (Mg. 
Vad. 13); Pir Ur. (in 
Vak).; Otl.; 2M.; mq.; dg.; 
3gym.; ch.; Jib, 


pyt. 


| Sl (pr.); pyt. os. (c. mis.); 


Arjundeo fr. (13th to 
15th March); 2th; M.; 
mq. gym.; ch.; 2dp. 


| SI (pr).; es. tl; gym.; ch. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Doonagari. 
Arjunavada ; KG. ; wstaater 
Arjunavadi; GGJ.; aepraret .. 
Arjun; KG. ; ast 
Arul; SHW.; area 


Asagany ; PN.; areata 





Asalaj; BVD. araar 


Avandoli; BVD.; aaetet 


Asanaginv; RDN.; aaurtia .. 5; 


| 

Asané (included in Phejiwade) 
RDN.; wai. 

Asurle; PN. ; aye 


Ateganv ; RDN. ; arena 
Atigre; HK.; afat 


Atyal; GGJ.; areata 


Auranal; GGJ.; atars 


Auravad; SL.; atcare 
Avali ; PN.; aaet 

Avali Bk.; RDN.; alaat q.1. .| 
Avali Kh.; RDN.; aTadt @é «| 


Avandi; AJ.; 31a 





te 


Travelling ; Households ; Agrioultural 


| 
| 





16-0 | 2° 


ts 








Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop,; 





wy 





1 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


Kapashi 3-0 


Nesari Q~4 


Nipani 4-0 


Shahuwadi 2-0 


Kale Kasaba 


| Gagan 6-0 
| Bavada. 

Kale i-0 
Kasaba. 


Gargoti 19-0 


Murgud; 31-0 


Panhala 6-0 


Kasaba. 
Murgud 18-0 


Shahupuri 3-0 


Gadhinglaj 3-0 


Gadhinglaj 3-0 


Narasing- 0-4 
wadi. 
Bambavade 4-0 | 
Gargoti 18-0 


Murgud 17-0 


Ajra 6-0 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 907 




















Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; |Drinking] Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. water information, 
Distance, facilities, 

wn 

| 

Kolhapur 84-0} Kapashi Mon. 3-0 2-0 fry. Sl (pr).; Bhaveshwar fr, 

(Mg. Sud, 15).; 3t1.; ch. 

Belgaum 25-0 | Nowaci Thu. 2-4 | Nesari 2-1 fw. Sl (pr).; tl. 

| 
Kolhapur 26-0} Nipani Tho. 4-0 2-0 1 w, Sl (pr); 2th: ch. 
( 

Kolhapur 30-0} Maikapur = Wri. 4-0 1-0 | w. St (pr); fr. (Ct. Sud. 10)3 

2tl.; gym,; ch, 

Kolhapur = 13-0 | Kalo Set. 0-2 | w. SI (pr); 2tl; gym. 

Kasaba. \ 
Kolhapur 28-0} Palsambe Tue, 1-0) 9-2 | rv, str. | Sl (pr); cs. th, 
Kolhapur 20-0 | Tisangi Fri. 5-0 | 3-0 | rv, Sl (pr); 3th; mq. 
(Salva. 
Kolhapur 38-0 | Radha- Sun, 8-0 | Radha- 7-O try. Sl (pr),; 2th. 
| nagari. nagari. | 

Kolhapur = 45-0 | Radhe- Bun. 14-0) Loreal | Ww. St (pr). cs.; Gangobadey 

nagani. | fr. (Meg, Sud. 1). 3th, 

Kolhapur 8-0 | Panhala- Sun, 5-0 Local w. SI (pr); es; 8th; mq. 

Kasaba. 2eym,; ch. Qlib. 

Kolhapur 21-0} Ghotayaile Mon... 5-0 Solankur” 4-0 [ rv. Sl (pr).; 3tl, 

Rukadi 1-0} Rukadi 1=-Tyorat t. Sl (pr). cs(o).; Maruti deo 
} fr. (Ct. Sud. 9); 4th; mg; 
| dh.; gym; ch. 

Hukkeri =. 33-0 | Gadhinglaj Sun. 3-0 | Local Ol | w. Sl (pr); es. Laxmi fr. 

Road. {in any month); Stl; 
gym. 

Hukkeri = 25-0 | Gadhinglaj Sn. 3-0 | r | Strow. OS} (pr); 2ces. (sp. ¢.). 3 

\ Hanuman fr. (Ct, 
Sud, 15); 2th; M.; ch. 

Jaysingpur 9-0 | Kurundwial Thu. 2-0) Loeal O-L | ry. 281 (2pr).; es.(e).3 3th; 
j mq.; 4dg.; dh.; gym. 

Kolhapur 16-0 | Bambavade Thu. 4-0} Local 0-4} w. Sl (pr); Stl; mq; dg. 

Kolhapur 30-0) Saravade Fri. 7-0 | Local rv. Sl (pr); cs; fr, (Ct. 

Sud. 15) ; 4th; 832ym.; ch. 

Kolhapur; 19-0! Ghotavade Mon, 4-0 2-0 | rv, | Sl (pr).s 2es.(c).; th; gyms 

ch. 

Hukkeri 48-0 Ajra Pri. 6-0 | Ajra 6-0 Fc. 21. 

Road. ‘ 
| 





a cc Tr a A A 
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Village name in English ; Direction; | Area (Sy. ms.); Pop.; | Post Office; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance, 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
i 

$ 
tt ne rete ee ww ue aera a a er ee eee oe eae Seg eee 
Bacani; KG.; ara ..| Ws 10-0) 1-6; 1068; 219; 787. | Valve Bk. 5-0 

| 





Bacani; KV.; apactt SW; 12-0: 1-0; 1210; 219;1100. | Kolhapur 12-0 


Bicl AJ.; are LEN; 2-0 | 13; 88; 17: 88, | Ajra 2-0 





Bahiresvar ; KV.; afgzeaz W; 13-0) 15; 1085; 208; 915. | Kolhapnr 10-0 


Bahirevadi; AJ.; afgtaret NIV} 15-0) 5:4; 2089; 408; 1737, | Gndhinglaj 4-0 


{ 
| 


Bahirevadi; PN.; afgtarét «NE: 8-0 1:5; 946; 181; 919. | Kodoli 2-0 
| Kasaba. 


Bajara Bhoganv; PN.; @sTz SW. 14-0 | 2°71; 1126; 209; 1000, | Panhala 12-0 
{ { 
Baleghal; KG.; area a. | 8; 25-0 | 44; 1709; 372; 1502, | Kapashi 2-0 


WT. Peel : Kasaba. 


4 
1 
{ 
{ 


SE; 23-0) Ji 


te 
be 
le 


eit 
Ww 
—_ 
Ww 


60; : Kapashi 1-0 





Balikre ; KG.; aaa 


Ww; 4-0; 4:6; 638; 132; 509, | Kolhapur 4-0 


Balinge; KV.; arfet 





. 
: 
! 

| 


Bamani; KG.; arf W5 21-0} 23; 906; 168; 769. | Kagal 6-0 
Barhbarde; RDN.; ataz LJ 83 15-0) 96; 899; 66; 926. | Gargoti 25-0 


Loca] 


Barhbavade ; SHW.; digas...) SW; 8-0) 1-4; 739; 186; 353. 








KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 





Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance. | Bazar Day; 
Distance. 


Kothapur 14-0 | [spurli Pri. 


Kolhapur 12-0 Hasur Tue. 
' Dumale. 
Hukkeri 40-0 | Ajra Pri. 


Road. 
Kolhapur 10-0 | Sangrul Thu. 


Kolhapur 40-0 | Loca! Tue, 


Kolhapur = 15-0 Kodoli Thu. 
Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 10-0 | Local Wed. 


Chikedi 27-0 | Kapashi = Mon. 


Chikodi 27-0 | Kapashi Mon. 





Kolhapur 4-0 | Kolhapur Sun, 


Kolhapur 12-0 | Khebaware Tuo. 


Kolhapur 39-0 | Radha- sun. 
hagari. 
Kolhapur 20-0 Local Thu. 





4 
{ 
2-0 | 


i 


2-0 | 





2-0} 


Distance, 
1-0 
Halapi 3-0 
Ajra 2-0 
38-0 | Koparde 5-0 
Local 
Kodoli 2-0 
Local 
| Kapashi 2 
| Kapashi 0-6 
| Local 0-4 
6-0 
6-0 
Local 


Motor Stand ; 


0 | 


909 


Drinking! Institutions and other 


Watar 


facilities. 


ry. 


ry. 


Ww. 


w. 


We 


rv, 


w. str, 


atr. 


Ww. 


rv. 


rv. str, 


w. str. 





information, 


81 (pr); 2cs. (mp. ap). 
Vithalai devi fr. (Phg; 
Vad 10).; Stl; mq; dg.. 
gym.; ch. 

Sl (pr.); cs. Peor Ur. 
(in Vask).; 5tl; dg 
3gym. 

th. 


Sl (pr); cs.; fr. (on the 
first nionday after Srn. 
Vad. 8); Stl; M.; 
gym; ch. 

| Sl (pr).; pyt.; ca; fr. (in 
February each year) ; 8tl.; 
amq.; dh; gyms ch. 
lib; (Village medical 
centre), 

| es. (ntis).; fr. (Ct. Sud. 
| 12).5 ths gyms lib. 

381 (8pr).; pyt.; 2s; 2tl; 
- libsdp. 

281 (Qpr)s pyts ca; fr. 
(Mg. Vad 4).; 4th; My 
mq; 2gym5 ch; libs; 
(Rural medica] centre). 





SI (pr).; fr. (Mg. Sud. 15).; 
th. 

Sl (pr); cha fr. (after 
Ct. Sud. 15); th; dg. 
gyi.; ch. dp. 

S} (pr). cs; 3th; gyn; 
ch, inscriptions in the 
Jain Vaati Templo. 

Mg. Sud. 15.; 2th. 


[381 (pr. M. bh) ces 
| Mahadev fr. (Ct. Sud. 12) 
Stl.; 2dp. 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; | Aven (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Taluka abbroviation; | Travelling ; Houscholds ; Agricultural 
Village name in Deonagari, distance. | population. 
| 
Pili a aaa SoG Se eset See a Se re 
Bamané; BHD.; ari : E; 8-0 1G; 518; LOL; 470. 
Banage; KG.; ara ., SE; 13-0 3°7;.1706; 356; 1542. 
| 
| | 
Bandivade; PN.; aifead Ws; 10) 1-7; 403; 723 404, 
Baraki; SHW.; azar lw; 15-0} 7-6; 390; 70; 390. 
Barve; BHD.; ara | S; 7) 25; 1084; 174; 950, 
Basarge (Bk.); GGJ.; aat ait se : Ta 39; 2301; 414; 2009. 
Basarge (Kh.) ; GGJ.; art . | Bs ie OO; 32; 3; aL 
Basarevadi; BHD.; qat aret..| NW; 2-0 0-6; 378; 60; 369, 
Bastvad ; SL.; aeqare | Nj; 5-0 (15; 997; 152; 867, 
Bastavade; KG.; aeaqs : 83 20-0, 23; 874: 177; 74. 
Batakanangale ; GGJ. ; eee S; 0-0 23; 1100; 21L; 998. 
| 
Baveli; BVD.; aia .| SE; 10-2 | 3°7; 482; SU; 425. 
i | 
Bediv; BHD.; afea : Ss 12-01 4:85 982; 925 B74. 
i ! 

Begavade; BHD.; 474g | 8; ) 24; 646; 194; 681, 
Bekanal ; GGJ.; aaa e SE; 30) 1°3; 846; 137; 761. 
| 
Belagundi ; GGI.; IwTet W; on HO; 780; 127; 768. 
Belakevadi; AJ.; qaTearet , SE; 16) 0°53; 350; 54; 310. 

i ! 





i 


t 
iy 
§ 











Post Office ; 
Distance. 
Uttur 4-0 
Kueh 5-0) 
Panhalu 9-0 

Kasaba, 
Bhogaon 15-0 
Uttur 6~0 
Local 
Halkarni = 1-U 
, Gargoti 4-0 





Kurundwad 3-0 | 


Kurli 

Nesari 

Gagan 
Bavada. 


Uttur 


Uttur 


| Khadgaon 


Gadhinglaj 


Ajra 


3-0 


3-0 


10-0 





Railway St.; 


Distance, 
ees 
| 

Kolhapur 40-0 
Kolhapur 34-0 
. | 
Kolhapur 24-0 | 
Kolhapur 36-0 
Kolhapur 40-0 , 
Hukkeri = 25-0 
Road 
Pacchapur 22-0 
Kolhapur 28-0 | 
Jaysingpur 12-0 | 
Kolbapur 32-0 | 
| 
Hukkeri 38-0 | 
} 

Road. 
Kolhapur 35-0 
i 

Kolhapur 42-0 
Kolbapur 43-0 | 
Hukkeri 20-4 | 
Road. ; 
Hukkeri = 33-0 | 
Road. : 
Hukkeri 36-0 | 





Road, 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


| 





Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; 
Bazar Day ; Distance. 
Distanao, i 
| 
soe ee ane os a 
Pimpalgaon Tue. 1-0 | Uttur 4-0) 
Local Mon. Sonage 1-0 
Bajar Wed. 6-0 | Kodoli 3-0 
Bhogaon, 
Bambavade Thu. 2-0 14-0 
Pimpalgaon Tue. 2-0 


| 
si Halkarni = 1-0 
1 


Hukkeri Wed. 

Halkarni Wed. » 1-0 | 

Gargoti Wed, 40 : 2-0 

Kurundwad Thu, 2-0 | 

Nipani Thu. 7-0 | Sonago 1-0 

| 

Mahbagaon Mon, 3-0 i Local. 

Gagan Thu. a Bavada = 10-0 
Bayada. i 

Pimpalgaon ‘Tue. 6-0 Gargoti 12-0 


Pimpalgaon Tue. 4-0 | Uttur 8) 
| 


Gadhinglaj Sun, 


Gadhingla] Sun. 3-0) Local 


Ajra Fri. 1-4 | Ajra 


| f 
0~4 | Gadhinglaj 3-0 | 


Drinking! 
water 
facilities. 


1 
i 


Ww. 


tv. 


W. 


WwW. 


str. WwW. 


tr. 


w. str. 


rv. Th, 


str. 


w.str,(u) 
i 
1) We 


1 ow. 


Tv. 
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Institutions and othor 
information. 
SI (pr); Kedarling fr. 


(Mg. Vad. 14); 2t1.; ch. 
SI (pr); fair on the Ist 

after (Ct. 
6tl; M. mq. 


monday 
Sud.1).; 


dg.; ch. 


Si (pr); fr. (Ct. Sud. 15); 
tl. 


S! (pr). 
281 (pr).; Ramlingdev 


fr. (Mg. Vad. 13).; StL; 
Ygym.; ch. 

SL (pr); cs; Laxmidevi 
fr. (Mg. Vad, 5). 7tl.; 
M,; dh; gym. oh. (Vill- 
ago Medical Contro). 

tl; There is a oxperi- 
mental farming contre. 


| SI (pr). tl; gym. ch. 


SI (pr); es. (¢)5 Ur, 
in (April); 3tL; mq. dg. 
SI (pr).; 208. (c.sp).3 4tl5 
gym.; ch, 


SI (pr); cs. (e).3 7th; ch. 
Sl (pr). 2th; ch. 


Sl (pr); fr. 
fr. Mg).; tl. 
Sl (pr); Kedarling fr. 
(Mg).; tl. 

Sl (pr); th; gym. 


(Kedarling 


SI (pr). es; 2tl; gym; ch. 


tl. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 





Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Bq. ms.); 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural 


Village name in Deonagari. 





Belivale Bk. ; KG.; Favas 7.11 Ww; 15-0 | 2-0; 1318; 261 


Belavale Kh.;.KG.; Fares |]. |W; 15-0) 1-4; 795; 163; 


Bele; KV.: aa 


Belevadi; AG.: ax#argt 


Belevadi Kalama; KG.; 


TSA BrsAr. 
Belevadi Masa; KG.; 
aTaT. 


Benikre; KG.; aft 


Bhadaganv ; KG.; wena 
Bhadaganv ; GGJ.; weata 


Bhadale; SHW.; area 


Bhadavan ; AJ.; azar 


Bhadavanavadi; AJ. ; 
ary. 
Bhadole ; HK.; wrate 


Bhamate; KV.; wrae 


W; 13-0 | 2-1; 1017; 126 


> 


we 


qasarS | Sy DADE 





SW 22-0 


o~ 


eel 
} 
} 
| 


SW 7-0 frt-6; 753; 136 





distance, population. 


; 1071. 


be 33 
te 
ror) 
| 
i) 
i) 
we 
oS 
we 
© 
= 
Sd 
C1 


"7; 1083; 232; 


"1; 1006; 192; 


18; 1-0 | 6-0; 3482; 642; 3107, 


iB; wW-olo7; 442; 88: 


| NE: 7-0 | 28; 1806; 299; 1787, 


Pop. ; 


792, 
989. 


1082, 


984, 





758, 





Wieqy| NE; 7-2 | 2-0; 1288; 237; 1226. 





. NW; 12-0] 5-9; 3810; 679 





3 3595. 


W; 9-5 |} 1-1; 730; 133; 


735. 





| Bamibavade 2-0 


{ Uttur 6-0 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 


Valve Bk. 2-0 


Valvo Bk. 4-0 | 
Solhapur 12-0 





Uttur 5-0 


Kapashi = 6-0) | 


Kapashi 2-0 


Kapashi = 7-0 | 


Kurli 15-0 | 


Local 


Uttur 6-0 


Vadgaon 2-0 
Kasaba. 


Kale 3-0 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 913 


a ee Ce ee ee eee 





| 
Railway 8t.; Woekly Bazar ; | Motor Stand ; oe, Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; ' Distance. | wator information, 
: Distance. i facilities. 


| 





{ 

Kolhapur 16-0 Valve Rk. Sat. 29 | SL (pr).; 2o9.(c).3 fr. (An. 
\ 

j Vad 12).; 4th; mig.; dg.; 
i 


gyin.; ch. 


to 
l 
> 
ed i. 
- - 
a en 


Kolhapur 16-0 : Valve Bk. Nat. 4-0 | 400 SI] (pr); c8(c).5 atl; ch. 
Kolhapur 72-0 | Hasur Tne. 3-0. 1-0 | w. Sl (pr); cs5 0 fr. (An. 
DPumnala. ie Sud 10).; 3tl.; mq. ch.; 
lib. (mob). 
Hukkeri 36-0 ' Ajra Fri. 6-0 | Uttur 3-0 | rv. SI (pr).; Bhaveshwari fr, 
Road. {in tho month of Magh 
| ; each year); 3tl; gym. 
Kolhapur $1-0 | Kapushi Mon. 3-0 Kapushi 3-0 | rv, SL (pr). Kalaradovi fr. 
(Mg).; 4th; ch.; lib. 
Kolhapur 36-0 fKapashi = Mon, | 2.0 2-0 | aw. | Sl (pr).; Jyotirling dov. fr. 


(Mg. Sud. 15). 2t1.; ch. 


Kolhapur 34-0 Kapashi = Mon. 9 7-0! 2-0 ‘str. SI (pr).; 63; Vitbalai dovi 
{ fr, (on tho Ist Tuesday 

| | in Phg. Vad). Bhavo- 

i ahwari devi fr. (on the 


| 1 Ist Wed. in Vad. Phy); 

; 3th; mq; ch. 

Kolhapur 40-0 | Murgud Tue. 3=0 Murgud 1-0 | rv. | SI (pr).; cs.(o).; 4th; mq. 
| 1 








Hukkori 29-0 Catbinglej Sun 8-0, Local oweaty, | SI (pr).; ¢s.(o).3 fr. (Wsk. 
Road. : : Vad. 30).; 100; 5M; 
: m.; 2gym. 
Kolhapur 19-0 | Bhogaon Wed. 15-0: 2-0 fw. iS) (pr).; cs. (c).; Bhairay- 
. ! 1 i 
! doy fr. (on the Ist 


i 
Sunday aftor Ct. Sud 1); 
th; 2gyin. 


{ 
| 
Hukkeri 36-0 ; Ajra Fri. 6-4: }-2 rv. Sl (pr).; cg. (¢).5 Laxanidevi 
Road. i : 1 | fr. (Ps. Sud. 12),;) 7th; 
| 2gym.; chy dp. 
Hukkeri 35-0 | Ajri Fri. 8-0 | 1-2 | rv SE (3pr).; cs. (e).3 Sts 
Road, , l 2gym.; ch. 
Hatka- 12-0 Vadgaon Mon. dy, Jiocal | w. St (8pr. 2m).; pyt.; cr. 
nangale. Kasuba. ; (2c); Vishali fr. (Ps. 


l 
\ : ‘ Vad. 30).; Hlth; dang; 
| i dg.; 2gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 
Kolhapur 11-0 Sangrul Tuo. ad Kuparde = 2-0) | rv. Sl (pr).; Kedarling dev 
: i | fr.; 2tl.; 2gym.; ch. 
| 





(a.c.p.) m-c Vii 768-.-68 
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Village name in English ; 
‘Caluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


Bhandané ; RDN.; aise 
KV.; wearer. 


Bhatanavadi ; 


Bhativade; BHD.; arfeae 
Bhedasaganv ; SHW.; weauia. 


Bhetdavade ; HK.; Weae 





Bhendivade; BHD, ; afeaz 
Bhendivade; SHW.; afsqe 
Bhom; BVD.; wert 

Bhui Bavada ; BVD.; agaraet 
Bhujavade; RDN.; waa 


Bhuye; KV.; 3 
Bid Kasaba ; KV.; dtz saat .. 


Bidrevadi; GGJ.; fazaret 
Bidri; BHD. ; fast 
Bidri; KG.; fax 
Bolavi; KG. ; aearat 


Bololi; KV. ; atest 
Borabet; BVD.; ayeaz 


Boraganv ; PN.; ayatta ec 


Direction ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 





Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 


Travelling | Households ; Agricultural 


Post Office ; 





distance. 

8; 12-0 
WW; 14-0 
NW; 3-0 
NE; 10-0 
N; 10-0 

E; 4-0 | 
NW; 11-0 
N; 9-0 
Wy; 5-0 
SE> 4-0 

{ 

Ne 5-0 | 

{ 

\ 

{ 
SW; 90 
S; 10-0 
8; 7-0 
W; 21-0 

| SW; 29-0 | 
W; 15-0 
SE.; 6-0 
SW; 11-0 











population. 
5.0; 420; SL; 414. 
0.7; 388; T1; 384. 
1.2; 519; 82; 487, 


2.4; 2345; 


Tyas 
Le; 
1.8; 


434; 
314; 
337; 
6.0; 1565; 
Oo; 


337 5 


3.35 2673 ; 


8.5; 3121; 


2.5; 437; 
1.1; 181; 
2,1; 950; 


4.1; 1276; 
6.4; 278; 


2.0; 1181; 


441; 2080. 


440); 1466. 


433. 


312, 
923. 


81; 
60; 
67; 
327; 1094, 
67; 291, 


517; 2162. 


88; 
38; 181, 
176; 424, 


238 ; 1302. 


255 ; 1194, 
57; 273. 


346. 





Kasaba. 


Distanco. 
Gargoti 22-0 
Kolhapur 12-0 
Gargoti 40 
Local 
Vadgaon 

(Kasba), 4-0 
Gargoti 35-0 
Malkapur 8-0} 
Kharepa- 15-0 | 

tan. 
Kharepa- 15-0 

tan. 
Murgud 14-0 
Kolhapur 6-0 
Kolhapur 9-0 
Nosati 2-0 
Shengaon 3-0 
Boravade 1-0 
Kapashi 4-0 
Kolhapur 15-0 
Gagan 6-0 

Bavada. 
Panhala 9-0 





Railway 8t.; 


Distance, 
Kolhapur 40-0 
Kolhapur 12-0 
Kolhapur 30-0 
Kolhapur 30-0 
Hatka- 9--0 

nangale, 
Kolhapur 35-0 
Kolhapur 37-0 
Kolhapur 43-0 
Kolhapur 39-0 
Kolhapur 30-0 
Kolhapur 8-0 
Kolhapur 10-0 
Belgaum 20-0 
Kolhapur 37-0 
Kolhapur 22-0 
Kolhapur 48-0 
Kolhapur 16-0 
Kolhapur 34-0 
Kolhapur 19-0 








‘ 
‘ 


(0.0.8) M-C ‘VE 768—56a_ 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 





Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; 
Bazar Day ; Distance. 
Distance. 
t 
Radha- Sun, 10-0] Radha- 12-0 
nagari. nagari. 
Hasur Tue, 1-0 2-0 
Dumala. 
Gargoti Wed. 4-0 | Gargoti 3-0 
Local Sat. 3-0 
Vadgaon Mon. 4-0 3-0 





(Kasabs). 
Gargou Woe, 5-0} Gargoti 7-0 
Malkapur = Pri. 8-0} Nile 6-0 
Gagan. Thu. 7-0} Bayada - 12-0 
Bayada, 
Gagan- Thu. 6-0] Bayada 5-0 
Bavida, ‘ 
Radha- Sun. 3-0 | 1-4 
nagari. 
Kolhapur Sun, 6-0 
Sanprul ha, 3-0 3-0 
Nosari Thu. 2-0 i-2 
Shengaon ‘Thu. 3-0] Gargoti 7-0 
Valve Bk. Sat. 4-0 0-6 
Kapashi Mon, 4-0 5-0 


Sangrul Ubu. 6-0] Koparde 7-0 
Gagan- The. 6-0 | Bavada 6-0 


Bayada. 


| 


Bajar Wed. = 1-0 
Bhogaon. 


Bhogacn 0-4 
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Drinking} Institutions and other 
water information. 

facilities. 

str, SI (pr); tl; eb. 

rv. SI (pr); 2th; gym. 

str. SI (pr).; 08; 2tl. 

w. SI (pr). fr. (Mg. Vad 13),; 

4tl.; 3gym.; ch, lib.; dp. 
rv. 281 (2pr).; 208, (2c); Pir 


Ur; 3th; 2mgs5 des 
gym; ch, 





Ww. Sl (pr).; 2tl. 

ry. six. | Si (pr); 2tl, 

w. 8! (pr); «. 

Ww. 81 (pr). 

w. 81 (pr).; 3tl. 

W. 281 (2pr).; 3es.; Maruti- 
dev fr, (Vak, Sud. 9).; 
10tl.; mq.; 3gym.; 2lib.; 


dp. 
rv.w. | 381 (8pr).; 8c; fr, (Mg. 
Vad. 13); 12th; may 
6gym.; 2dp.; Mahadev 
Tomple is famous. 
wstr, | Sl (pr.); 3tl. 


str. ti. 

rv. SI (pr); ea; fr, (An, 
Sud 9); 4th; gym.; ch. 

w. 281 (2pr).; Bhairav dev fr. 


(Mg. Vad. 5).; 2th; ch. 
nepr. | SI (pr); cs. (c).3 thy M. 

C. Morjai dovi fair (Mg. 
Sud 7); tl; Morjaidevi 
caves are famous in the 
Bavada Taluka. 

rv. SI (pr); os; fr. (after 
every 8 years); 2tl; 
mq. dg.3 gyn. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 





Borapadale ; PN. ; ayaa 


Boravade; KG.; a1<ae 


Borivade; PN.; aifeas 





Bugadi Katti; GGJ. ; qaret agr.. 


Direction ; 
Travolling 
distance. 


N; 3-0 


W; 29-0 


NW; 7-0 


24-0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 


Honseholds ; Agricultural 


3:6; 1321; 











3°4;3069; 548; 2805. | 


i 

Burainbali; RDN. ; qtarat -( Tp 0 Fe 3 
Burebal ; SHW.; {tata ..| SW5 18-0) 45 ; 
Buriide; AJ.; 4ez ..| Seema? 1 ; 
Caphode; AJ. ; arte | 85 0) 2°05 
Caphodi T. Ainaghol; RDN.) 8; 14-0 | 3:5; 

aH a TAT. 
Caphodi T. Arale; KV. ; arast) Ws) 21-0 0:9 ; 

ah Ts. | 
Caphodi T. Tarile; RDN.;) Ns 15-0) 05; 

SIRS THATS. 
Cailanavadi; SHW.; ‘ramargl. | NW; 13-4 | o-9; 
Canavad ; SHW. ; Waar ..| HQ; (05; 
Candanakid ; GGJ.; Wate BK; WOE; 
Cinde; RDN.; aig N; 16-0} 3:0; 
Candel; SHW.; qfzz NW 3 30-0 | 9°0; 
Cindevadi; AJ.; @fzarst E; 2-0: 05; 
Candoli; SHW.; aiatat NW; 0-0 11-8; 
Candre; RDN.; 4F J NE; 14-01-75 
Candiir; HK.; Wax SW; 7-0 
Cannekuppi ; GGJ.; waaedh ..| SE; a4 





4°2; 2584; 


population. 


252: 1053, 


533; 2443, 


430 ; 2342, 


275 ; 1222. 


547; HO; 540. 

431; 87; 430, 
308; 59; 902. 
448; 85; 419. 
313; 63; 285, 

598; 126; 585 

345; 73; 345, 
134; 27; 133, 
446; 89; 166. 
258; 34; 236, 
G17; Ji3; 591. 
325; 75; 324. 
208; 29; 167. 
2Z6Gl; G0; 226, 


1262 ; 227; 1241. 


2°2; 15382; 275; 1853. 


Post Office; 


Distance. 
‘Kedoli 5-0 
Kasaba. 
Local . 


Bayibavade 4-0 


Halkarni 4-0 


Kolhapur 26-0 


Malkapur 12-0 


| Ajra 2-0 

Ajra 5-0 
Gargoti 9-0 
| “Karvir 17-0 


Kolhapur 16-0 

; Amba 2-0 

Shahu- 4-0 
wadi. 

Halkarni 1-0 


Kolhapur 20-0 


Arale 40 
Ajra 2-0 
Amba. 4-0 
Murgud 12-0 
Looal 


Gadhinglaj 3-0 








j 





Railway St.; 
Distance, 


Kolhapur 12-0 


Kothapur 24-0 
Kolhapur = 18-0 
Pacchapur 14-0 
Kolhapur 26-0 
Kolhapur 32-0 
Hukkeri 44-0 
Road. 
Hukkeri 49-0 
Road. 
Kolhapur 40-0 
Kolhapur = 17-0 
Kolhapur = 16-0 
Kolhapur 44-0 
Kolhapur 29-0 
Pacchapur 20-0 
Kolhapur 20-0 
Kolhapur 58-0 
Hukkeri 40-0 
Road. 
Kolhapur 36-0 
Kolhapur 14-0 
Hukkeri 7-0 
Road. 
Hukkeri — 26-0 


Road, 





| 


if 


t 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 





Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 


Panhala Sat. 


Kagaba. 
Tue. 


Morgud 


Bambavade Sun, 


Halkarni = Wed. 
Dhamod Sat. 
Malkapue = Fri, 
Ajra Fri. 
Ajra Fri, 
Kadgaen 
Hasur Tue. 
Dumala. 


Ghotawacde Mon, 


Malkapur Fri, 
Malkapur Fri, 
Halkarni Wed. 
Dhamod — Sat. 
Arale Sat, 
Ajra Pri. 
Malkapur Fri. 


Thikapurli Weel. 


Ichalkaranji Fri. 


Gadhinglaj Sun. 


Motor Stand ; 


| 
| 
! 


Distance. 
3-0 0-4 
] 
i 
| 
4-0 1-0 
4-0 } 1-4 





4-0, Halvikatti 3-0 
| 





2-0) Amijai 4 
| Varvado, 
12-0 12-0 
2-0] Ajra. 1-0 
5-0. 6-0 
9-0 Kadgaon  6+0 
{ 
3-0; 
3--0 | 1-4 
12-0 1-4 
1-4 | Local 
1-0 1-0 
3-0 | Ghotawade 6-0 
4-0 12-0 
2-0 2-0 
1-0 0-1 
2--0 1-0 
2-0. 3-0 
3-0 | Gadhinglaj 3-0 


spr. 


rv. 


str, 


rv, 
spr. 
rv. 

str. 


Ww. 


rv. 
atr. 
ry. 


tv. 


rv. 


WwW. 





Drinking 
; water 
facilities. 


Ww. 





Institutions and other 


information, 


SI (pr).; ¢s.; Chandratai 
fr. (on I4th January 





every year).; 2th; 
gym. 

SI (pr).; 2e8.;  Jyotirling- 
dev fr. (An. Ot.); Tél; 
Sgym.,; ch.; lib.; dp. 

281 (2pr).; pyt.; fr. (Ct. 
Sud 6).; 8tl.; mq.; 2aym. 
SI (pr).; 
(on any day onca a year 
in aumoter),; 4tl. 

SI (pr).; tl. 


mq. 


es.3 Laxmi fr. 


2th, 
tl. 


Sl (pr).; 3tl. 
81 (pr). ¢s.; 6tL; gym. 
SI (pr); tl. 

Sl (pr).; tl; gym. 
281 (pr & m).; cs, 
2tl.s gymt.; lib, 
Sl (pr).; 3t1.; ch. 
SI (pr); os.; St). 


2th. 
ch, 


(fnig);. 


the 

Sl (pr); 3tl; 8gym.;  ch.; 
dp. 

Sl (pr). pyt.; os, (c).; 
Si; mq 2gynt; ch. 
Sl (pr); ca. (es 6 tH; 
M.; ch. : 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 





Carafi (Mouje); SHW. ; 457 
(at) 
Cavare; HK.; a1az 


‘imaginv ; KG.; fart 


eel 


NW; 


sw; 





Cikhali; KG. ; frast 8; 
Cikhall; KV. ; fraat Las 
Cikkevadi; BHD.; farted ..| Ww; 
Cimané; AJ.; farit we sw; 
Cificavad; KV.; faaate B; 
Ciftcavad; SL.; faaate |S 
Cificavade T. Kale; KV. ; favag! w; 
TH HB. i 
Cificevidi; GGJ.; fa zaret 8; 
Cipari; SL.; fart NE; 
Citdle; AJ,; faeta 8; 
Civile; BHD.; faaiz . SW; 
Cokak ; HK. ; arate K; 
Coundal.; KG.; aera | SW; 
Cungiir (Monje); SHW.; AIX |S; 
(ats) 





Direction : | 





MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 





Area (Sq. nis.); Pop.; 





16-0 | 2°4; 1489; 


26-0 | 3°7; 1602; 


| 





] 
9-0 3-9; 2501; 
3-0) |.2-4; 1955; 
$101 2:8; 48; 
80/1 3°05 17505 
t 
i 
8-0 | 199; 1432; 
| 
4-0 | I°5; 1382; 
JO-4 | 1:2; 668; 
6-01 28; 826; 
8-0 | 3:4; 2661; 
7-0 | 3°6; 560; 
17-0} 4°97; 42; 
5-0 | 1-6; 1238; 
t 
14-01) 1°0; 301; 
9-0! 3:0; 571; 





Travelling | Houecholds ; Agricultural 
distance. population, 
BE; 9-0 | 3:0; 1462; 


279; 1271. 


323 ; 1302. 


323; 1407. 


471; 1456. 


334; 1294, 


8; 48, 
382 ; 1671. 


281; 1219. 


258; 1266, 
110; 652. 


149; 784, 


486 ; 2436, 


106; 


6; 42, 
226; 1166. 


301. 
100; 570. 


55; 


tata 





Post Office ; 


Distance. 
Bamhavade 2-0 
Paragaon 1-4 
Margud 1-0 
Local 
Kolhapur 3-0 
Shengaon 31-0 
Uttur 4-0) 
Walivade 2-0 
Udagaon 2-4 
Panhala 12-0 
Flalkarni 5-0 
Local 
Ajra 6-0 
Shengaon 16-0 
Rukadi 1-0 
Kurli 9§~0 
Bhogaon 4-0 








Railway St.; | 





Distance, 
( 
Kolhapur 22-0 
Kolhapur 16-0 | 
t 
Kolhapur 37-0 
| 
Kolhapur = 25-0 
Kolhapur 4-0 
| 
Kolhapur 65-0 
Hukkeri | 36-0 
Road. 
Gandhi- 3-0 
nagar, 
Jaysingpur 3-4 
Kolhapur 13-0 | 
Malkapur 20-0 | 
Jaysingpur @4 
Hukkeri 50-0 
Road. 
Kolhapur 49-0 
Rukadi 1-0 
Kolhapur 28-0 
Kolhapur 22-0 


Bazar Day ; Distance. water 
Distance. facilities. 
{ 
Sarud Tue. 2-0 | 1-4 | w. 


Kadgaon = Jrri. 16-0.) Pargaon 6-0} w. 


Rukadi Thu. 1-0 0-1 | w. t. 
i Murgud Tue. 3-0 4-0) w. 
Bhogaon Wed. 4-0 | 6-0 | str. 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; {Drinking 


Paragaon Tue, 1-4 2-0 | rv, 


Murgud Tne. 1-0 | Murgud 1-0 | werv. 


— 


Loeal Mon, ....: Khadke- 2-0} rv. t. 
| wada. 
Kolhapur = Sun, 3-0, 1-0 | rv, 





Uttar Sat. 4-0 | Uttur 4-0 | w. 


Rukad: Thu. 2-0; Gandhi- 2-0 | rv, 
nagar, 


Jaysingpur Sun, 3-4 3-0 | rv. 


bo 


Kale Sat. 2-0 4 1 rv. 





Gadhing!aj Sun. 6-0 | Gadhinglaj 6-0 | w. 


0-2 | w. 


te 
_ 


Jaysingpur Sun, 
Ajra Fri, 6-0 6-0 | ¢. 


Kadgaon Fri. 10-0 | Dasowadi 4-4 | w. 
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Tnstitutions and other 
information, 


SI (pr).; cs.; Sgym.s chy 
lib. 

81 (pr); 28. (2mia),; 
Chavarabai fr. (Phg. 
Vad 12).; 5t).; mq.; gym.; 
ch. 

SI (pr).; Chimai devi fr, 
(Mg. Sud. 15); 4th; 
M.; mq.; 2gym.; ch. 

Sl (pr).; es; 8th; 2M.; 
mq,; dg.; gym.; ch,; lib, 
Sl (pr); pyt.; 2e8.; fr. 
(Mg).; Stl; mq; Sgym.; 
lib. 

3tl.; Famous for the old 
fort of Rangana, 

SI (pr); 2th; gym; ch. 


Sl (pr); cs. (mis). 
Raje Bhaskar Ur, (Mg, 
Sud. 2).; Stl; mq.; dg. 
SI (pr).; Vagjai devi fr. 
(Ct. Sud 1); 5th 

Sl (pr).5. cs, (mis.); tl; 
2gym.; ch.; lib. (mob), 
Sl (pr); Bhimsasgiri fr. 
(Phg. Sud. 1).; 2th; M.; 
dh.; Samangad Fort, 
S] (pr); cs. (¢).; 12th; 
mq,; dg.; gynt.; ch.; dp, 
SI (pr).; 2th. 


2ti. 

SI (pr).; cs. (uiis).; Jaku- 
bai devi fr. (Vsk. Sud 3).; 
7tl.; mq. dh. 2gym. 
oh.; dp. 

Sl (pr),; tl. 

Sl (pr); Maruti dev fr. 
(Sunday after Ct. Sud. 
15).; Stl. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Cuye; KV.; 4a 


Dabhil; AJ.; eni@ 


Danavad ; 8L.; ans 


Danevadi; PN.; atarat 


Danoli; SL.; aerreay 








Daravad ; BHD. ; arvare 
Dardevadi; AJ.; agatdy 


Dattavad; SL.; tangs 


Daulatavadi ; KG.; teat 
Dele ; BHD.; 33 
Devathana ; PN.; qari 
Devakindaganv ; AJ.; aanisnta 
Devakevadi; BHD.; aapaet .. 
Devarde; AJ.; wae 

Devarde; BHD.; eae Sa 
Deviale; KV.; ae a 
Devale ; PN. ; aaTe 


Dhakale ; SHW.; rata sat 





MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 








Direction; | Area (Sq. ma.); Pop.; 


Yravelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural 








distance. population. 
8; 34-0 | 1:7; 1100; 190; 917. 
W; 8-01 3-7; 492; 89; 471, 
S; 12-0 | 4°5; #411; 427; 2274, 
KH: 4-01 0-7; 104; 34; 104, 
NW; 12-0 |10°5; 4472; 795; 4049, 
{ 
Ne BAP IL; SOO; 160; 739. 
Wi G-Bll’i2; 124; 28; 118. 
| 
S$; 13-0 ! 6°2; 3743; 638; 3218. 
i 
1 
{ 
| 
8; 28-0 | O63 567; 110; 544, 
SW; 15-0! 65; 882; 79; 368 
8; 4-0} O'7; 413; 93; 370. 
W; 6-01) 3°7; 587; 105; 574. 
W; &-0) 0-8; 156; 30; 156, 
W; 4-0 | 2°75 725; 140; 683, 
8; 14-0 | 2-2; 870; 63; 368. 
8; 8-01 1:4; 777; 1382; 713, 
N; 3-0) 2:0; 1833; 405; 1544, 
| 
NW: a 5&8; 321; 68; 313. 
i 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 


Kolhapur 1 


Ajra 
Dattawad 
Kodoli 


Kasaba, 
Local 


Gargoti 
Ajra 


Local 


Kwili 1 


Shengaon } 


Panhala 
Ke@@a. 
Ajra 


Gargoti 
Ajra 


Shengaon 
Kolhapur 
Panhala 
Kasaba, 
Malkapur 2 





4-0 


3D 


6-0 


5-0 


5-0 


4-0 


6-0 


1-0 


5-0 








Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Kolhapur 14-0 | 


Hukkeri 
Road. 
Jaysingpur 


Kolhapur 


Jaysingpur 


Kolhapur 


Hukkeri 
Road, 
Jaysingpur 


Kolhapur 
Kolhapur 
Kothapur 


Hukkeri 
Road. 
Kolhapur 


Hukkeri 
Road. 
Kolhapur 
Kolhapur 
Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


51-0 | 


18-0 


12-0 


5-0 


30-0 


45-0 


18-0 


38-9 


48-0 


14-0 


50-0 | 


34-0 


48-0) 


44-0 


9-0 
15-0 


54-0 | 


epic tea OS 


i 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


| 
| 


{ 




















Weekly Bazar; | Drinking! 
Bazar Day; Motor Stand ; | Water | Institutions and other 
Distance. Distance, facilities, information. 
| 
Taporli Fri. 4-0 ty. 28) (2pr).; es; Mbasoba fr. 
(Phg.); 4t].; mg. gym. 
i oh.; lib, 
Ajra Fri. 7-9 2-01 sir. Sl (pr).; Dahikala fr. (Ct. 
Sud. 15).;  2tl. 
Dattawad Wed. 2-0! Dharwad 2-0) wirv 281 (2pr).; pyt.s ea. (c¢).; 
Ttl.; M.; 2miq.; 2gym; oh. 
» Panhala Sat, 6-0 2-0} w. gym. 
Kasaba, 

Jaysingpur Sun. 5-0 | We St (pr); os. (¢).; Hajrat 
Ur. (Bhd. Vad. 8).; 8th; 
mq; dgs gym; chy 
| lib. 

Gargoti Wed, = 3-0. | Gargoti 3-0 | str. Sl (pr); es. (ce) 2th; 

gyn; ch. 

Ajra Fri. 6-0 0-21 ol. Sl (pr). 

Local Wed, | Local rv. 251 (prs m)3 pyts 2¢s. 
1 (20). Shri Khandoba fr, 
| (Ct, Sud 15); 9tly mq; 
| 9dg.; 2dh.; 2gym.; ch.; 

lib.; dp. 

Murgud Tue. 2-0 | Murgud 2-0) w. “$l (pr); es; Mahi fr. 

(Mg. Sud 5).; Stl; gym. 

Kadgaon Fri. 9-0 | Dasewadi 4-0) w. Sl (pr); dtl. 

Panhala Sun, | 0-4 | ry, Sl (pr); cs; 2th; M,; 

Kasaba. | gym.; ch. 
Ajra Fri. 6-0 3-0} rv.str. | Sl (pr); Dahikala = fr, 
‘ i (Ct. Sud. 15); Gtl. 

Shengaon ‘hu. 2-0 | Gargoti 5-01 0. th. 

Ajra Fri, 4-0 3-0 | rv. Si (pr).; fr. (Mg. Vad 1).; 
{ Stl, 

Kadgaon = Fri. 3-0 | Kadgaon 4-0) str. br. | Si (pr).; tl. 

Kandgaon ‘hu, 0-41 Local br. rv. |} St (pr); ¢s.; dtl; gym. 

Panhala Snn. 4-0 | 0-2 | w. SI (pr).; pyt.5 es. 2th; mq. 

Kasaba. i , 

Arale Sat. 7-01 Nile 18-0 | str. | Sl (pr) tly ch. 
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Village name in English ; Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
\ Pp 
Taluka abbreviation ; | Travelling | Households ; Agricultural 
Village namte in Deonagari. distance. population. 
| 
Dhimanavadi ; RDN. ; qrqraTét| SE; 8-2) 20; 411; 90; 391. 
Dhimané; AJ.; erat NE; 13-0) 3-4; 1298; 260; 1164. 
| 
Dhamod; RDN.; amis LNs 12-0) 515 1434; 260; 911, 
Dhanagaravadi; SHW.; TATe-| NW; 9-0) 24; 146; 33; 67. 
Dharanagutti; SL.; werpey ... W; 3-0 | 34; 1000; 189; 977. 
Dhundavade; BVD.; q@7F .. Es 17-0 47; 618; 140; 603. 
Digas (included in Phejiwade) .. W 3 12-0) 245; 52; 288. 
RDN. ; feva (Haas) .¢ 
Digavade ; PN.; faras , Mr R8O4h09 550; 103; 510, 
Dindanerli; KV.; festet He | 1T:8'| @3; 2272, 445; 2194 
Dindevadi; BHD.; fasngt ... 8; 70) 2 8p 865; 159; 799. 
Donavadé; KV.; aaae . «| Mla; «887; 9; | 87. 
Donavade; BHD.; attaé |W; 9-0) 0°9; 408; 78; 399. 
Donavadi; KV.; east | W5 9-0) 5; 718; 181; 666, 
{ 
Donevadi; GGJ.; srataret | S; 14-0] 1-4; 287; 82; 220. 
Donoli; SHW. ; siitzt LJ SE; 4-0) 215 1576; 924; 1404, 
Dubalevadi; RDN. ; Saaarst.. $s 2-0 G1; 2590; 57; 252. 
Dugunavadi; GGJ.; ayprarey .., SE; 11-0 | 0-9; 635; 109; 550 
Dundage ; GGJ. ; gsi | Hy 2-4) 2-2; 1648; 207; 1480, 
a t | t 
Durga Manavad; RDN.; GT— | N; #4), 2°75 564; 314; 562 
1 
Durgavadi; SHW.; qtaret ... N; 26-0) 2-15 1576; 324; 360. 
Hijivade (included in Phejiwade) W; 60) 158; 39; 164, 
~ » ~ ~ 5 1 
RDN. ; ascites (seftas). 








| 








MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


4 





Post Office ; 


Distance, 
Gargoti 14-0 
Uttur 3-0 
Kolhapur 26-0 
Malkapur 7-0 

~Nandani 1-0 
Gagan 12-0 
Bavada. 
Murgnd 35-0 
Panhala 6-0 
Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 10-0 
Vttur 6-0 
Kolhapur 5-0 
Gargoti 8-0 
Karvir 19-0 
Nesari 1-0 


Bambavade 0-4 


Gargoti 32-0 
Nesari 5-0 
Gadhingla) 2-4 


Murgud = 13-0 

Arale 5-0 

Radhana- 7-0 
gari. 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


923 








1 
| | 
Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; |Drinking 
Distance, Bazar Day ; | Distanee. water 
Distanee. | facilities. 
Soe wet eee eee eee | ma 
| 
! i 
Kolhapur 40-0; Saravade Fri. 3-0 | Saravado 3-0} cl. 
t 
Hukkeri 85-0 5 thar Sat. 3-0 | Uttur 8-01 w. 
Road. 
Kolhapur 26-0 | Local Sat Local wey, 
Kolhapur 387-0 | Malkapur = Fri. 7-0 | Malkapur 7-0 | str, 
Jaysingpur 3-0 | Nandani Wed, 1-0 rv. 
Kolhapur 28-0 | Local Sun. 7-0 | rv. 
Kolhapur 39-0 | Radha- Sun, 9.0" 5-0 | n, 
' nagari. 
Kolhapur 16-0 ; Kodoli Tue. 3-0); Kale 2-4 | rv. w. 
| Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 1-0 Tspurli Fri. 3-{ Hanbar- 9 1-4} w. 
| wadi. 
Kolhapur 36-0 Pimpalgaon Tue. 2-0)-Gargoti 5-0 | str, (0). 
Kolhapur = 7-0 | Kothapur Sun. 5-04 0-1 | W. 
{ 
{ 
Kolhapur 41-0 | Kadgaon — Fri. I-0 | Local rv, 
Kolhapur = 19-0 | Hasur Tue. 5-0 spr. 
; Dumala, 
Belgaum 25-0 | Nesari Thu, 1-0 1-0 | rv, 
Kolhapur 20-0 | Bamba- Thu, 0-4| Bamba- 04; w.n. 
vade. vade, 
Kolhapur 45-0 NKadgaon 5-0! Kadgaon 4-07 rv. 
Bolgaum 20-0 . Duddi Mon. 4-0 5-0 | w. 
Hukkeri 25-6 : Jadhinglaj Sun. 2-4 | Local rv. str. 
Road. : 
Kolhapur 24-0 ; Kuaaba Thu. 2-0 6~0 | str. 
| Tarale. 
Kolhapur 57-0 | Loud ; Fri. 3-0 | Nile 3 0) str. 
Kolhapur 37-0 ; Sarawade = Fri. 7-0 | Local won, 























Institutions and other 
information, 


Sl (pr).; Damanadevi fr, 
(Ct. Sud 13).; Maruti fr. 
(Phg. Sud J1),; 2t. 

SI (pr).; fr; (Mg. Vad), 
3tl.; M.; mq. 

SI (pr); ce; 4t1; gym. 
th; mq. 


Sl (pr).; 2es. (2¢).; 41.3 ch. 
SL (pr).; tl. 


oti. 


Sl (pr).; 8.; Kedarlingdev 
fr. (An, Sud 10)3 2tl; 
gym.; ch; lib. 

281 (2pr).; 2ca.; 6th; 6gym.; 
ch, Qlib.; %dp,.; Cch. 


Sl (pr); 4tl.; gym.; ch, 
St (pr).; fr. (Ct, Sud 15).5 
tl; gym.; ch. 

SI (pr).; es.; tl. 


Sl (pr); tl; gym. 

Sl (pr).; ¢s,; Bhairav dev fr. 
(Phg. Vad, 5).; tl; gym. 

4tl. 

Sl (pr).; 3tl.; ch. 

SI (pr). ¢3.; Maruti dev fr, 
(Phg. 8nd. 5).; Stl; gym.; 
dp. 

Sl (pr); Shri Vithalai- 
devi fr, (Phg. Vad. 12, 
13),; 2th; 
ore, 

dtl. 


Alluminium 


; th 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Dennagari. 





Ekondi; KG.; Hist 


Gadahinglaj ; 


Gagan Bavada; BVD.; 


avast. 


Gajapiir; SHW.; WTTT 
Gajaraganv; AJ... THAT 


Galogale; KG.; TaHTe 
Gandhinagar ; KV. ; mietane 


Ganegavadi; SL. ; wrararet 
Gangapir; BHD.; warqx 


Gargoti; BHD. ; aratigt 


Garjan; KV. ; 394 
Garivade; BVD.; arta 
Gauravad ; SL.; arate 


Gavasi; RDN. ; waaft 


IGJ.; Teferert ..| 


TT 


ah 





Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Travelling | Households ; Agricultural 
distance. population. 
W; 8-0} 1:9; 1166; 230; 875. 
HQ; i 99; 8546; 1519; 4291, 
1 

HQ; 3°5; 18388; 300; 367, 

1 

} 

4 

| 

\ 

: 
NW; 17-0 (11°22; 928; 205; 676. 
a. 90)! 1-5; 1163; 214; 988. 
$5 46-0} 2-4; 803; 167; 743. 
1; 6-0 | 2°3; 5831; 1725; 14, 
SE; 7-0! 1:5; 2893; 408; 1967. 

{ 

i 

| 
NE; 5-01 2°25; 1201; 218; 112 


| 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 








E; Q-1 
SW; 16-4 | 
\ 
SE; 9-4 
SW; 4-2 
| 
N; 18-0 








a 


2-9; 3029; 601; 2010, 


0-7; 459; 80; 446. 
1:9; 354; 67; 350. 
10; 1011; 168; 945. 
2:8; 423; 83; 414, 





Post Office; 


Distance. 
Kagal 7-0 
Local 
Local. 

Amba 8-0 
Mahagaon 2-0 
Kapashi 5-0 
Local. 

Kagwad = 4-0 
Murgud 3-0 
Local 


Kolhapur 17-0 


Gagan 9-0 
Bavada, 

Narsinh- 1-0 
wadi. 


Kolhapur 30-0 








Railway St.; 


Distance, 
Kolhapur t-0) 
Hukkeri = 28-0 

Road, 
Kolhapur 34-0 
Kolhapur 43-0 
Hukkeri 23-0 

Road, 
Kolhapur 27-0 
Local. 

Mhaisad 3-0 | 
Kolhapur 30-0 
Kolhapur 33-0 
Kolhapur = 17-0 
Kolhapur = 34-0 


Jaysingpur 9-0 


Kolhapur 30-0 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 
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1 


| Weekly Bazar ; 








i Bazar Day 
Distance. 
Khobud Tue. 
Local Sun, 
Local Thu, 
1 
\ 
Malkapur = Fri. 
Mahagaon Mon. 
\ 

Kapashi Mon. 
* Local. Daily. 
Kagwad Sun. 
| Murgud Tue, 

! 
i Local, Wed. 
Hasur Tue. 
Dumala. 
Cagan Thu. 
| Bavada, 


Kurundwad Thu, 


Dhamod Nat. 





: Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 
2-0 8-0 
Local 
Local 
; 
' 
| 
13-0} Local 
QU Mahsgaon, 2-0 
5-0 1-u 
Loeal 
4-0 | Kagwad 3-0) 
| 
3--0 2-0 
| Local 
3-0 4-4 
9-0 | Bavada =: 10-0 
2-0 10 
Kale 10-0 








; tv. W. 


Drinking 
water Inatitutions and other 


facilities. information. 


Sl (pr).5 cs; Gaibi Pir 
Ur. (Last Thursday in 
Vaishakh).; StL; 
Qdg.; 2gym.; ch. 
5S] (8pr, m. h); Muns 
8ces.; fr, (Mg. Vad 2).5 
7th; 3mq.; 2dh.; 3gym. 
lib. 6dp. 

281 (pr, m).; c&3 fr. (Ct. 
Sud. 15 Mrg. Sud. 15). 
Ur. (Thursday in the 
month of February) 
Gagangad is a fort of 
historical  importanco 
Gtl; 8mq. dh. lib. dps 
(Village medical centre.) 
Sl (pr); 4th; mq. 

SI (pr).; es; 4t1. 


mq.; 


We 


ry. 


| st (pr).; 68; th; M.j mq, 
381 (Bpr).; os; 12th; lib. 


5dp. 


ry. 


rv.w.pl,| 


Jwaxmidevi fr, (Vsk. first 
week).; Pir Ur.; 
7th; Mis mq; dg; ch; 
| lib. 

| Sl (pr); pyts 7th; 3gym.; 
ch, 

St (Mouni Vidyapith con- 


Ww. 
dev 


ry. W. 


ducting various oduca- 
pyt 
evs 7th; dg dh; 6gym. 
| ch; Qlib.; dp. 

St (pr); fr. (Ct. Sud 15); 
mq. ch. 
Sl (pr). 2ths gym. 


tional activities). 


rv. 
2 tv. 
SI (pr).; cs. (c).s th; mgs 


3dg.; gym. 
8] (pr). t). 


rv. 


Iv. | 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
'Travolling | Households ; Agricultural 


Direction ; 


Post Office ; 
Distance, 











Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
Gavad (Dumala); SHW.; madi] W; 22-0; 64; 300; 77; 385, | Malkapur 20-0 
sArar). - 
Gelavade ; SHW.; 104s W; 17-0} 47; 448; 100; 448. | Malkapur 13-0 
Gharapan ; PN. ; ta SW; 14-0! 1:0; 674; 119; 656. | Kalo Kasaba 1.0 
Ghanavade; KV.; araé SW; 17-0} 1:9; 815; 140; 780. | Kolhapur 19-0 
Gholasavade; SHW.; Waaas. | SW; 9-0] 2°3; 190; 44; 190, |Malkapur 7-4 
Ghalavad ; SL.; ates RB; 3-0 | 2-6; 1927; 235; 1187. | Shirol 3-0 
Ghosaravad ; SL.; weazats [Se yi-o | 4°7;2799; 529; 2629. | Local 
Ghotavade; PN.; dead |W; W-ofa6; 727; 155; 648, | Panhala 9-0 
| ey Kasaba, 
Ghotavade; RDN.; weaz | NB; 38-0] 1:2; 1162; 226; 976. | Kolhapur 16-0 
j 
Ghudevadi; RDN.; agaist NE; 10-0 | Od; 381; 723 880. | Murgud 10-0 
ae i | 
Ghunaki; HK. ; qorry NW 16-0) 4°6; 3526; 648; 2778. | Local 
Ghunguravadi; KV.; qqyzaret. | NW; 17-0] 0-9; 126; 18; 125, | Kolhapur 10-0 
Gijavané ; GGJ.; fraatt W; 1-0 | 2-4; 2163; 395; 1925. | Gadbinglaj 1-4 
: | 
Giragaiv; BHD.; frenia W: 6-0] 2°7; 280; 53; 279. | Gargoti 5-0 
Giraganv ; KV. ; frreria Ss 7-0] 88; 1414; 297; 896. | Kanori 4-0 
| | 
Giraganv ; SHW. freva Wa; 12-0] 56; 264; 58; 264, | Malkapur 10-0 
Giroli; PN. ; fiartait |B; 6-0) 14; 298; 41; 228. | Kodoli 8-0 
. ! 1 
| : Kasaba. 
Gogave; PN.; 7171 (| SW; 17-0] 0-6; 150; 27; 150, | Kale Kasa- 5-0 














ba. 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 927 





Weekly Bazar; Drinking 
Railway St; | Bazar Day ; Motor Stand ; water | Institutions and other 
Distance. Distance. Distance. facilities. information, 
; 
ee ee eh ies Ae port ne a fae nS es ne 
Kolhapur 49-0 | Malkapur Fri. 20-0 VW-0 | rvew. | th 
Kolhapur 43-0 | Malkepur Fri, 13-0 6-0 | str. 2tl. 
Kolhapur 16-0} Kale Sat. 1-0 0-2 | W. SI (pr).; Jyotirling dev fr. 
Kasaha, | (Ct, Sud, 15).; t.; gym. 
Kolhapur 19-0} Hasur Tue. 0 | 5-0 } rv. SI (pr).; ch. 
Dinnale. 
Kolhapur 36-4 | Malkapur= Fri. 7-4 1-0 | rv. tl. 
Miraj 5-0) Shirol Sat. 3-0 | Shirol 3-0 | ry. | SI (pr). 3ce8,  (8mis).; 
Hajrat Malikambar 





Pirdev Ur. (at the 
ond of Srn. and 4 days 
after Phg. Vad 5).; 2tl.; 
M.; mq. dg. gym.; ch; 











i 
| | dp. 
Jaysing pur 15-0 | Dattawad Wed. 2-0 | Locat lw. | SI (pr); cs, (0).3 Shri. 
| Siddheshwar fr. (Mg. 
: q Sud 7).; 4th; mq.; ch. 
Kolhapur 21-0 | Bazar Wed. 240-1 Bhogaon 3-0 | w. ; SI (pr); es. Maruti dev fr. 
| Bhoyaon. | (Ct, Sud 1).; th; Mo gym. 
Kolhapur 16-0 | Local Mon, | Loval ry. ‘cs; 2th; 2gym.; ch. 
: } | 
Kolhapur 23-0 | Tarale Tha. 1-4} Khi 3-0 | rv. i ST (pr)3 21; ch. 
Varvade. 
Karvir 16-0 | Vadgaon Mon, 4-0 | Local wo spr.| Sl (pr); pyt3; 208, vb. 
Kagaha. l 2c).; fr. (Mg. Vad 30).; 
| StL; 2mq.; dg; 2gym.; 
ch.; lib; 2dp. 
Kolhapur 19-0 | Hasur ‘Tue, 3-0} 5-0 | rv. i ch. 
| Dumala, 
Hukkeri 80-0 | Gadhinglaj Sim. 1-4 | 1-0 | werv. | Sl (pr); cs. (mis); Kedar. 
Road. i ling dev fr. (Ct. Sud 15).; 
i 6tl.; gym.; ch. 
Kolhapur 85-0 | Shengaon Thu. 2-0 | Gargoti 6-0 | w. | 2th. 
Kolbapur = 7-0 | KoJhapur Sun. 7-0 | 3-0 | w. Sl] (pr); cs; 4th; may 
: ; 4gym,; ch. 
Kolhapur 40-0! Malkapur Fri. 10-0 | 11-0 | atr. tl, 
Kolhapur = 12-0 Kodoli Sun. 8-0 1-4 | w. SI (pr); 2th; gym. 
Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 21-0 | Kale Sat. 5-0 17-0 | vv. tl; gym. lib. 











Kasaba. | 
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{ 
Villago namo in English ; Direction ; | Aroa (Sq. ma.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling [Households ; Agricultural Distanco, 
Village name in Doonagari, distance, | population. 
ney re ee ee ia Oe er er 9 ne Te a ey She iene sen | ee eee 
Gogave ; SHW.; az , J SE; 6-0 | 3°7; 1241; 225; 1207. | Banthavade 2-0 
( 





| 
Gokulasiregany ; KV. TRS SW; 60/30; 941; 138; 784, | Karvir 2-0 
ferearia. | | 











Golivade ; PN.; aYfsa2 -.{ BW; 24/10; 880; 76; 345. | Panhala 4.0 
Kasaba, 
Golivané ; SHW.; Wifeae ..| NW; 12-0 | 5-2; 200 ; 45; 192. | Malkepur 9.0 
Gondoli; SHW.; afster -.) NE; 10-0 | 09; 405; 77; 378. | Kokrnd 3-0 
Gorarhbe ; KG. ; yz ..| SW5 940 | 2-0; 1204; 274; 1129. | Kurli 7-0 
{ 
Gothané ; PN.; qa ..| WEEMIS=05°9'9; 62; 18; 59. iPanhala 99-0 
Kasaba. 
Gothe; PN.; #1 + | SWs) W-t\] Ors; 262; 55; 262, |Kalo Kosaba 5-0 
. | : | 
Gouse; AJ.; Te | GST Ame, 593; 122; 481, | Aira 7-0 
j 
| : 
: 
Gudal; RDN. ; WSS -| SHPYCROA |; 1355; 232; 1284. | Murgud 18-0 
Gudalakop ; GGJ. ; TEMG 6.18; 24-0116; -.  ~ Deserted, — -~ | 
H | 
Gude; PN. ; 7 ..| SW 1-0) 01; 137; 34; 128. | Panhala 1-0 | 
Kasaba, 
Hadalage ; GGJ.; gisey 7 8S; 16-0 | 4°25 1208; 198; 1156. | Nesari 2-0 
Hajagoli (Bk.); AJ. ; araitat . NE; 5-0] 1-0; 424; 73; 498. | Ajra 4-0) 
: 
we 7 ! | 
Hajagoli (Kh.); AJ.; araitdt |b; 3-0 | O'9; 235; 52; 225, | Ajra 40 
i 





* | 

Haladawade; KG.; gaavS | SW; 25-0) 0-6: 374; 87; gan. Kapashi 0 
i | 

few ! 1 

Haladi; KG.; gaat » BW 24-0) 3°85 1341; 186; 1296. | Kapashi 4.0 





Haladi (Dumala) ; KV. ; awet SW; 9-0) 19; 1118; 216; 878. | Karvir 9-4 
BATT 








Railway St. ; 
Distance, 





Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 
Kolhapur 
Karad 

Kolhapur 
Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Hukkeri 
Road. 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Belgaum 
Hukkeri 
Road, 
Hukkeri 
Road, 
Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


ae ee 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Bazar Day ; 


Distance, 


23-0 | Bambavade Thu. 


6-0 


14-0 
38~0 
24-0 
21-0 
29-0 
17-0 


51-0 


21-0 


i1-0 


21-0 
38-9 


39-0 


35-0 


35-0 


11-0 





Kolbapur Sun. 

Kotoli Thu, 

Malkapur Fri. 

Kokrud Wed 

Local, ~ 

Bajar Wed. 
Bhogaon. 

Kale Sun, 
Kasaba, 

Ajra Fri. 

Kaaaba 14 
Tarale. 

Panhala Sun. 
Kasahba. 

Nesari Thu. 

Ajra Fri, 

Ajra Fri, 

Murgud Tue. 

Murgud The, 

Kandgaon Thu. 





Distance. water 
facilities, 
2-0 2-0 | w., str, 
7-0 | Local — tw 
2-0 | Kotoli 3-0 | w. 
9-0 | Nilo 6-0 | rv., w. 
8-0 | Kokrud 2-0 | rv, 
—~..| Sonage 4-0 | w. 
i 
10-0 || Bajar 10-0 | br. 
Bhogaon. 
5-0 | Kalo 2-4 | rv. 
7-0-1 Local str. 
1--4.|. Vharavade rv, 
Khindiche. 
1-0 | Panhala 1-0 | w., spr. 
20); — 4-0 | w. 
40; — 1-4 | rv, 
40; -~ 3-0 | rv. 
40; -- 60 | w. 
4 
i 1 
490! — 4-0 | str. 
2-0 | Local Sak rv. 


Motor Stand; |Drinking 











ae | mss term 


i 
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Institutions and other 
information. 





81 (pr).; Maruti dev fr. 
(Ct. Sud 9); 4th; mq; 
3gym. 

8! (pr); pyt.; cs; Shri 
Kribnath fr, (Ct. Vad 
30); 4tl.; 2gym.; ch; 
dp. : 

B1 (pr); os; 3th; gym; 
ch. 

tl. 

81 (pr); 2th ch. 

SI (pr); cs. (mp).; Bhave- 
shwari fr, (Mg. Sud. 15) 
5tl.; gym. ch. 

tl. 


tl. 


Sl (pr); = Marjai_ fr. 
(annual ; day not fixed.) 
4tl.; dp. 

Sl (pr); 
gym.; ch. 

Deserted. 


C8. atl.; 


{c)3 


tl. 


8! (pr); os. (o).; 4th; gym. 
Sl (pr).; 3tl. 


2tl. 


SI (pr).; Bhaveshwari devi; 
fr, (Mg. Sud. 15),; atl. 
gym.; ch. 

Sl (pr); Gramdevi fr. 
(Mg. Sud. 15).; dtl; mq. 
gym.; ch, 

Sl (pr).; 08; 3th; mq. 
dh.; gym.; mob,; lib. dp. 


rn eh RR hE RI, 


(G.0.P.) ao VE 768—~59 


930 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ;. 
Village name in Deonagari, 


Halakarni ; GGJ.; geevif 





Halasavadé ; KV.; Roase 


Halevadi; AJ.; great 
Haloli; AJ.; gretat 
Halondi; HK.; gretét 


Hamidavada ; KG.; gatearar .. 


7 





MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural 
distance, population. 





nd 


SE; 10-0 | 2-5; 9703; 718; 2410, 


{ 

|8E; 11-0] 34; 783; 153; 774. 
i 

N; 2-0 0°6; 740; 133; 649. 

W; ee 254; 40; 252. 
} 

Ws | 8-0) 15}. 1986; 252; 1162. 


SW; 18-0} 4°0; 1992; 


{ 


380; 1810. 








Hanamanté ; BHG.; grit W;  26-0}3°2; 293; 44; 291. 
Handevadi; AJ.; atzaret ..| NEgo¥l-0)-2°9; 220; 43; 216, 
Hanimahal ; GGJ.; aitaez v.{Ni 4-0) 2-5; 1263; 228; 1168, 
Harali (Bk.); GGJ.; gest (4.)..| 8: +) 1:7; 1039; 188; 968. 
| 
| | 
Harali (Kh.); GGJ.; geal (@.).| SW; 5-0 | 1-3; 1365; 263; 971. 
Harapavadé; AJ.; Btyes =...) W; 5-0] 12; 204; 85; 289. 
Harapavade; PN.; ecyae ss... SW; 18-01 23; 501; 111; 579. 
Haroli; SL. ; BUST ‘4 W; 5-043 1°7; 1266: 216; 1202, 
Hariir; AJ.; gre --| By 8-0] 12; 284; 85; 242, 








1 











Post Office ; 
Distance, 

Lecal, 

Kagal 3-0 
Uttar 3-0 
Ajra 4-0 | 
Herle 1-0 | 
Kapashi 4-0 


Shengaon 24-0 
Nesari 2-0 
Gadhinglaj 4-0 


Mahagaon 1-0 


i 
Mahagaon 1-0 


{ 


Ajra 5-0 
Kale Kasaha 9-0 
Nandani 1-6 


Makagaon 2-0 

















7 
Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; 
Distance. Bazer Day ; Distanoo. 
Distance. 
aes Sa 
Pachhapur 21-0 | Local. Wed | Looal, —_ 
1 
| | 
Rukedi «5-0 | Kagal Mon, 30, — 2-0 
| Thu. 
| 
Hukkeri 40-0 | Uttur Sat. 3-0 _ 1-0 
Road. , 
Hukkeri 48-0 | Ajra Fri. 4-0 | - 3-0 
Road. 
Rukadi 4-0 | Herle Sat. 1-4 | Local 0=) 
Kolhapur 982-0 | Kapashi Mon. & _ 0-6 
Kolbapur 68-0} Kadgaon = Fri. des = 5-0 
Belgaum 24-0| Nosari 9 Thu, 2-04). 0— 4) 20 
Hukkeri 25-0! Gadhinglaj Sun. 4-0 | Gadhinglaj 4-0 
Road. i 
Hukkeri 34-0} Mahayaon Mon. 1-0 | Looal — 
Roatl. \ | 
{ 
Hukkeri 34-0| Mabsagaon Mon. 1-0 { — 1+ 
Road. 
i \ 
Hukkeri 48-0} Ajra Fri. 6-0 | Ajra 5-0 
Road. : 
! 
Kolhapur 21-0; Kale Set. 9-0! Kele 8-0 
Kana, | 
Jaisingpur 3-4 | Nandani Wed. 1-0 | - = 
Hukkeri 29-0} Mahagaon Mon. 2-0 | Mahagaon 2-0 
Road. 


(e.g) wo VE 768590 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 

















Motor Stand ; {Drinking 


¥SL 





Institutions and other 
water information. 
‘acilities. 


\ 


——— 





w., str. |3SI (3pr).; 4cs. (fmg. Con. 
2mis).; Shri Ramling- 

\ dev fr. (Ct).; 11th; 2M;. 
mq.; 2dg.; dh.; 2gym.; 
oh.; 4dp. 

SI (pr).; co; Masoba dev 
fr. (in Ct Sud. 15).; Stl. 
oh. 

SI (pr); Bahiri dov fr. 
(once in @ year).; ch. 

Sl (pr).; Fair (in February) 
tl.; ch. 
rv. Sl (pr); cs. (mis.) fr. 

| (Bdp. Vad. 14). 2tl.; 
gym.; ch. 

36] (3pr).; 3cs.; Marjaidevi; 
fr. (Ct. Sud. 7); 6tl.; 

: My mq. gym.; ch. lib.; 

2dp.; Chhatri of Parshu- 
rambhau Patwardhan. 

2tl.; mq. 

81 (pr).; t.; ch. 

81 (pr); cs. (c).3 Maruti 
dov fr. (March); 8tl.; ch. 

$1 (pr); os; Laxmi fr. 
(Mg. Sud. 15 after every 
throo years) Bhairav fr. 
(Mg. Sud. 15). 4tl.; 
gym.; ch. 

Si (pr).; Bhairav dov fr. 
(Mg).; G6tl; 2gym.; ch., 
dp. 

Rasubei Marjai devi fr. 

| (in February); 2tl.; ch. 





str. 


a 


tv., W. 


ie 








str. 


rv.,epr.) Sl (pr); tls mq: ch. 





261 (2pr).5 8. (0).5 Btls 
Qmg. dg.; dh. 

| Bl (pr).; 2th; gym. 

| 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


nr pea a aye Oy ee ee ert te teat meena eee | 


Hasir : SL.; qt 


Hasiir Bk.; KG.; aq). 


Hasiir (Dumala); KV.; 
Sater. ; 
Hasir Kh. ; KG. Bax (@&) 


LAS 





Direction ; 


Travelling 


distance. 


E; 


SW; 


Ww; 


..) SW; 28-0 


i 
1 
! 


8-0 | 1°86; 1009; 186; 1009. 


I 

28-01 2:2; 878; 
i 

14-0 | 2°23; 1443; 


2°5; 1217; 


Hasiir Campu; GGJ.: iT..|F;: 40) 3:3; 2250; 
pu; GG. ; SIT WT | | 5 


| 
Hasfir Sanhsagiri; GGJ.; gaz 
aati’. 


Hatakanafigale ; HK. ; arms. 


Hativade; AJ: gdtag 
Hebbal; GGJ.; tears 
Hebbal (Jaladyal) ; GGJ. ; deara| 

(eres) . 
Hedavade; BHD. ; eas . | 


Helevidi; BHD.; @aargt a 
Helevadi; GGJ.; gaarey 





Helevadi; RDN. ; EBAY 


Herale ; IIK.; aa 


j 
Sect 
! 


5; 


SE; 


SE; 


W; 


7-0 28; 1496; 


i 


4-0 | 65; 3914; 


1-61 1:3; 574; 


4-0 72°56; 10903; 
i 


31-6 j 1°8; 1101; 


6-0! 24; 824; 


4-0 | 0°6; 


11-0) 0:4; 


| 
5-0; O04; 
7-0 | 6°3; 4562; 


208; 
148 ; 


201 ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 


230; 


41) ; 1788. 


295 ; 1358. 


838 ; 2766. 


104; 553. 


926 ; 1793. 


203 ; 1639. 


160; 761. 


G4; 298. 
24; 113. 
37; 


201. 


878 ; 3736 


Ih, 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


Shirol 


Kapashi ‘5-0 














Rashiwade 2-0 
Kapashi 0 

; Local, _— 

‘ { 

: i 
Halkerni 6-0 | 
Local, ~- 

| 

; i 

H t 

if 

: | 

| 

Ajra 2-0 

i Gadhinglaj 44 
| Nesari 4-4 

| Gargoti 5-0 
Uttur 6-0 
Nesari 2-0 

| 
| Murgud 11-0 
haa ae 4 
| 

| 

| i 

\ 


a 








Railway 8t.; 
Distance. 
Shed bal 4-0 | 

Kolhapur 50-0 
Kolhapur 15-0 
| 
| 
Hukkeri 24-0 
Road. 
Hukkeri 24-0 
Road. 
Local — 
Hukkeri 44-0 
Road. 
Hukkeri 24-0 
Road. ; 
Belgaum 21-0 
Kolhapur 35-0 
Kolhapur 36-0 
Hukkeri 31-0 
Road. 
Kolhapur 30-0 
Rukadi 3-0 





Weekly Bazar ; 








KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 











Bazar Day ; Distance. 
Distance. 
Shiro} Sat. 6-0 | Shirol 6-0 
Kapashi Mon. 6-0) - 5-0 
Rashiwade Tue. 2-0{ — 2-0 
! 
Godhinglaj Sun. 4-4 | Hebbal 2-0 
Mahagaon Mon. 3-0 | ray 3-0 
Local, Tue. —~ | Local. — 
Ajra Fri. 2-0.) Ajra 14 
Gadhinglaj Sun. 4-4 | Local. — 
| 
| 
Daddi Mon. 4-0| Hatakan- 2-4 
angale. 
Shengaon Thu, 3-0 | Gargoti 6-0 
Pimpalgaon Tue, 2-0 | Gargoti 6-0 
Nesari Thu. 2-0) — 0-4 
Radha- Sun, 40) — 1-4 
nagari. 
Local Sat. — | Local 1-0 


water 
facilities, 


TV. 


pl. 


rv. 


Ww. 


spr., W. 


Ty. 





Ww. 


str. 


TV. 





str. 





t., We 
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Motor Stand; [Drinking] Institutions and other 


information. 


Sl (pr).; ea. (c).3 Laxmi fr. 
(after Ct. Sud. 1).; 2t1; 
gym. 

81 (pr).; cs.; Laxmidevi fr. 
(Mg. Vad. 7); tl; ch. 
Sl (pr); ca; 6th; mq. 

Sgym.; ch. 


81 (pr).; pyt.; 208, (c., sp).; 
fr. (Phg. Sud 15); 6tl.; 
mq.; gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

281 (2pr).; cs,; 4tl.; gyn; 
oh, 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 28, (2 mis); 
Hajrat Pir Ux, (Bdp. 
Sud. 11); Otl.; mq; dg; 
Sdh.; 2Qgym.; ch; lib; 
4dp. 

tl. 


SI (pr); pyt.; 8. (0). fr. 
(Mg. Vad. 13).; 4tl.; 2M.; 
mq.; dh, 4gym,; ch. 

SI (pr).; ca. (¢).; Stl; ch; 


lib; (Village medical- 
centre.) 
281 (2pr).; Hanunian 


Jayanti fr, (Ct. Sud. 15),; 
3tl. 

Sl (pr).; tl. 

tl. 


381 (Spr).; pyt.; Ses. (80).; 
Jain basti fr. (Bdp. 
Sud. 15); Hanuman 
Jayanti fr, (Ct. Sud, 15),; 
14tl.; 2mq.; 2dg.; gym.; 
oh.; 8 lib. 2dp.; Cch. 


934 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 








MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Travelling |Households; Agricultural 











Village name in Deonagari. | distances. population, 
Heravad ; SL.; #<az ..{ SW; 8-0| 48; 2349; 603; 2097, 
| | 
Het; BVD.; 2a ..| SW; 0-0| 9-3; 724; 140; 668. 
Hidadugg! ; GGJ.; fasgtt .|S; 8-0] 2-1; 928; 196; 883. 
Hingangafiv; HK.; ferate ..|N; 7-0] 1-5; 889; 171; 922. 
Hiralage ; GQJ.; fgxert Ee SW; 7-0 23; 1286; 226; 1089, 
H 
| | 
Hiravade (Dumala); KV. ;) sw; 9-0 | 0:8; 410; 75; 
faere (qatar) 
Hiravade (Khalasa); KV.;| W; 13-0/ 12; 785; 134; 769, 
| (aTerar ) 
Hitani; GGJ.; fgectt ..| NE; 9-0} 2-9; 1827; 356; 1760. 
| 4 
Honevad!; AJ.; ataret | SE: 3-0] 20; 370; 60; 361, | 
Honyali; AJ. ; @rerredt -J N; 8-0 | 2°2;1226; 239; 1104. 
t 
| 
Humbavali; SHW. ; gare 8W; 9-01 1:7; 89; 19; 89. 
Hunaginahal ; GGJ. ; gafragrs BS; 2-41 1°38; 485; 90; 458 
Hupari ; HK.; gavt 8; 9-0 66; 7039; 1262; 4492, 











| 
| Post Office ; 
Distance. 





| Kurundwad 2-4 





Kharepatan 14-0 
Halkarni 5-0 


Kumbhoj 2-0 


Gadginglaj 7-0 


Kolhapur 13-0 
Karvir 12-0 


Sankeoshwar 3-4 


Ajra 3-0 


Uttur 3-0 


Malkapur 9-0 


Gadhinglaj 3-0 


Looal. 





| | 
Railway 8t.; | Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand ; 
Distance. Bazar Day; | Distance. | 
Distance. | 
Sa i le, hes 
. a 
‘ I 
Jaisingpur 12-0 | Kurundwad Thu. 2-4 | Local = 
| 
| 4 
i | 
Kolhapur 46-0 | Gagan Thu. 10-0 | Bavada 12-0 
Bavada. | 
Hukkerl 30-0 | Helkarni Wed. 5-0 | 4-0 
Road. | 
Hatkanan- 7-0| Kumbhoj Sun. 2-0 | Kumbhoj 2-0 
gale, | 
! | 
Hukkeri $8-0 | Gadhinglaj Sun. 3-0 : _ 2-0 
Road. | | 
| ' 
Kolhapur 13-0 | Hasur Tue. 2-0 | Haladi 4-0 
| Dumale. | 
Kolhapur 16-0 | Hasur Tue. 14 = 3-0 
Dumale, | 
Hukkeri 27-0] Sankeshwar Fri. 3-4 | ~ 1-4 
Road, | 
Hukkeri 44-0 | Ajra Fri. 3-0 | Ajra 3-0 
Road, 
Hukkeri 35-0) Uttur Sat. 3-0 | Uttur 3-0 
Road. 
« i 
Kothapur 938-0 | Malkapur Fri. eo! — 1-0 
Hukkeri 32-0} Gadhinglaj Sun. 3-0 | Gadhinglaj 24 
Road. 
Hatkan- 2-9 Local, Set. Looal _ 
angale. i 























KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 
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Drinking! Institutions and other 
water information. 
facilities. ‘| 
t 
rv.. | SI (pr).; cs.; Laxmi San- 


tubai fr. (An. Vad 30),; 
Stl; mq.; gym.; oh. 

w. 8) (pr). 
str, 8) (pr).; Vithoba fr. (Ct. 
Sud. 12).; 6tl.; M.; ob. 
SI (pr).; 208. (Life irriga- 

tion Society); Hanuman 
Jayanti fr. (Ct. Sud. 15) 
and Mahavir Jayanti 
fr. (in Ct); 4tl.; mq; 
gym.; ch.; dp. 

81 (pr).; cs.; Manjai devi 
fr. (Mg).; 8th; = mq.s 

| 2gym.; ch. 

81 (pr).; fr. (An. Sud. 10).; 

i tl; gym. 

rv. Sl (pr).; cs.; Stl; M.; mq.; 
2gym,. 

28) (2pr).; fr. (Ct. Sud. 7).; 
Stl; 3M.; mq; 2gym.; 
ch.; lib.; dp. 

8] (pr). t). 


W., tv. 


rv, 


rv. 


tv. 


Ww. 


SI (pr).; ca. (0).3 Laxini- 
devi fr. (in any yoar 
fixed be the people).; 
| sa 

Tv. | 3} aa a 

Sl (3pr).; Bhairi dev 5 fr. 
(Mg. Vad 5).; Stl.; 
| gym. 

| 381 (3pr, 2m).; pyt.s 5os. 
(co, 4 mis). ; fr. (Mg. 
| vad. 8).; 8tl.; mq.; 4dhb.; 
| 

i 





2gym.; chy lib. 8dp.; 
Famous for Ambabai- 
Temple and Fort. 





936 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 








| 
Village name in English ; | Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; | Post Office; 


Taluka abbreviation ; | Travelling | Households; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. | distance. population, ! 


| 


| | | 


Tealakaraiiji; HK.; ¢ame<it ..! 8; 5-0 | 8'7; 27423 ; 5508; 6580. | Local. 
| 


| 


Idaraguect; GGJ.; weeprdt ..| F; 10-0] 1-4; 588; 120; 672. | Holkarni 3-0 





Ificnal; GGJ.; gaats ..| SW 5-0 | 16; 1057; 304; 1904, | Gadhinglaj 4-4 
; | 

Ingali; HK.; eat 1 SE; 9-0! 3-1; 2882; 909; 2339. | Hupari 3-0 

Ifjale; PN.; tae Wes 2-0 | 225 $32; 62; 311. | Panhala 1-4 

Tijoli; SHW. ; <atat ..| 8; 22-0146; 207; 46; 207. | Bhogaon 9-0 


Ispirli; KV. ; yeqet ..| 83) 11-2] 3:1; 855; 168; 807. | Kolhapur 11-0 














Jainapar ; SL.; Farge _.| NW %-042°7; 903; 173; 688. | Chipari 1-0 
{ 
| 
Jainyal ; KG.; Wars _.1 8; 19-01 1-0; 712; 187; 678, | Kapashi 2-4 
Jaital; KV.; wats BE; 8-01 1:0; 307; 43; 307. | Kolhapur 9-0 
Jakhale; PN.; 9Ta# E; 8-4] 4:0; 1284; 245; 1249, | Kodoli 280 
Jakhevadi; GGJ. wearer W; 4-0] 0°8; 685; 106; 670, | Kadagaon 1-0 
i ! 

Jambhali; SL. ; srt |W; a 2°4;1712; 234; 1622. | Ichalka- 4-0 
; | ranji. 
Jarmbhavade; BVD.; wiaas ..) NE; 16-0] 7:1; 533; 106; 501. | Kharopatan 16-0 
Jarnbulavadi; GGJ.; siqzarst | s.r. 12-0 | 1-1; 712; 120; 660. | Nosari 7-0 











| 








Belgaum 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 
Hatkan- 6-0 
angale, 
Hukkeri 24-0 
Road. 
Hukkeri 34-4 
Road. 
Kolhapur 11-0 
Kolhapur 14-0 
Kolhapur 32-0 
Kolhapur 12-0 
Jaisingpur 3-0 
Kolhapur 33-0 
Kolhapur 9-0 
Kolhapur 14-0 
‘Hukkeri 22-0 
Road. 
Jaisingpur 5-0 
Kolhapur 51-0 


2-0 














Weekly Bazar ; 


Bazar Day; 
Distance. 
Local. Fri. 
Halkami Wed. 
Gadhinglaj Sun. 
Hupari Sat. 
Panhala Sun. 
Bhogaon Wed. 
Local Fri. 


Jaisingpur Sun. 


Kapashi Mon. 
Kandgaon Thu. 
Kodoli Thu. 


Gadhbinglaj Sun. 


Ichalkaranji J’vi. 


Gagan- Thu. 
Bayada. 
Daddi Mon. 


ne 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 











Distance. 
— | Local. 
8-0 | Hebbal 3-0 
4-4 | — ]-2 
8-0} — 2-0 
1-4] Panhale -— 2-0 
9-0 1 -= 8-0 
Local. 
| ! 
1 
| 
ea es 2-0 
24; — 3-0 
0-4) — 1-4 
3-0 | Kodoli 2-4 
40}; — 2-8 
40| — 9.4 
15-0 | Bavada 16-0 
5-0 | = 5-0 





Motor Stand; | Drinking 


water 


facilities. 


Iv, 


str. 


tv. 


Iv. 


apr, 


str. 


w. 


w. 


Ww. 


lw, 


Ww. 
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Institutions and other 
information. 


nr ee 


1581 (18pr, 2h); 14 o#,; 
33tl.; M. 38mq. 2dg,; 
8dh.; Zgym.; ch.; 81ib,; 
18 dp.; Famoua for 
Sarees. 

281 (2pr),; o8.; Maruti dev 
fr. (Ct. Sud 15).; 5tl. 
81 (pr).; 3ca. (mia, ¢, lif),; 
Stl; 2gym.; ch.; lib. 

SI (pr); pyt.; cs. (mis).; 
4tl,; 2mq.; dg.; 2gyms 
ch. 

th. 





81 (pr).; 2tl. 


St (pr); pyts cs. (0); 
Maruti dev fr. (Ct. Sud. 
15),; Stl.; mq.; gym.; oh; 
lib. (mob).; 2dap.; 
ancient tank, 

Sl (pr); 2s, (20).; Pir 
deo Urus (Ct. Sud 11); 
Atl; mq; 2dg.3 gym; 
ch. 

Sl (pr); Kalmadevi fr. 
(Mg. Sud 16); 2tl.; ch. 

SI (pr); ti. 





Sl (pr).5 = -pyt.; 2a, 
(fmg, c).; fr. (Kt, Sud 
13),; 3t}.; mq.; gym; lib. 


Sl (pr).; Marjaidevi fr. 
(Mg. Sud, 15); 4th; 
gym.; ch. 


Sl (pr); 20s. (c, mis); 
4tl.; mqs dg.3 gym. ch. 
81 (pr).; 2tl. 


Sl (pr).; 2t].; ch. 
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NA 


Villago name in Eaglish ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Jambir; SHW.; Fax 
Janigamavadi; HK.; wrmaret . 
Japhale ; PN. ; IGS 


Jarali; GGJ.; West 


Jaragi; BVD.; weft 
Jatharavadi ; KV.; SSr<arst .. 
Javali; SHW.; raat 
Jayasifigapar ; SL.: Sur ae 
Jetir; AJ.; Hz 

Jitr; PN.: faa 


Kabanir; HK.; *44T 


Kadagiitv; GGJ.; #eaty 


Kadagafiv; BHD.; #3114 
Kadal; QGJ.; "ITs 


Kadalage; GGJ.; IIT 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZBTTEER 











| BE 





i 
| Halkarni 
| 
| 
i 


Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office ; 
Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural Distance. 
distance. population. 
|N; 12-0| 9-2; 653; 117; 853. o 9-4 
BE; 10-0] 1°9; 208; 49; 206. | Rangoli 2-0 | 
E; 5-0! 1°83; 603; 80; 487. | Kodoli 5-0 
[E; 8-0} 8:2; 1914; $22; 1605. | Gadbinglaj 3-0 
£ 1 
| 
SE; 14-0] 86; 420; 83; 920. | Gagan 10-9 | 
Bavada. 
N;. 6-0, 1-1; 677; 161; 674. | Kolhapur 7-0 
| | 
NW; 7-01 2:8; 246; 56; 246. | Malkepur 5-0 
| NW; 4-0) 0°3; 8048; 1628; 1572. | Looal. -- 
| 
i 
S$; 6-0 | 0-8; 161; 32; 161. ° Afra 6-0 
NG 8-0} 14; 700; 185; 704. | Panhala 3-0 
8; 4-0 | 3-1; 2616; 4783; 2445. | Ichalka- 2-0 
| ranji. 
| 
W; 82 | 47; 8633; 696; $048. | Looal. =~ 
E | 
|S; 0-0} 3:2; 1258; 257; 899. | Stenaeon 7-0 
[§; 8-0] 0°8;1620; O91; 1823, | Hetkarni 4-0 
10-0 | 81; 1240; 292; 1109. 3-0 





I 


{ 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 


Railway St.; | 
Distance. 
Kolhapur 40-0 
Kolhapur 15-0 
Kolhapur 12-0 
flukkeri 25-0 
Road. 
olhapur 83-0 
Kolhapur 9-0 
Wolhapur 24-0 
Local. 
Hukkeri 48-0 
Toad. 
Kolhapur 14-0 
Tiavtkans 40 
angalo. 
Rukkeri 34-0 
Road. 
Kolhapur 40-0 
Hokheri 20-0 
todd 
Hukkeri 24-0 
Road. 


Charan Thu, 





Rendal Thu, 
Panhala Sun. 


Gadhinglaj Sun. 
Gagan Thu. 


Bavada., 
Kolhapur Sun. 


Malkapur = Fri. 
Looal. Sun, 
Ajra Fri, 


Panhala Sun, 
Kasaba. 
Ichalkaranji Fri. 


Gadhinglaj Sun. 


Local, Fri. 


Halkarni Wed. 


Sankeshwar Fri, 
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ee 


Drinking} Institutions and other 





information. 


De eter ee cc ee 


81 (pr); Ganapati fr. (on 
any day in Ct. & Phg).; 
Stl; gym. 

81 (pr); th: gym. ch. 

81 (pr); tl. gym. 





Sl (pr); cs. Siddheswar 
dey fr, (Mg. Vad 4). 
4tl,; mq.; dh.; gym.; ch. 
2tl. 


8! (pr).; Massoba dev fr, 
(Ct. Sud 1).; 2t1.; gym; 
ob. 

2tl. 

481 (8pr, h).; Mun; os. 
(c).; Oth; mq. gym; lib.; 
Sdp. 

ti. 


8} (pr).; 2tl. 


81 (pr) pyt.; 08. (0G 








Motor Stand ; 
Distance. Water 
! facilities. 
y 
2-4 | Kokrud 5-0 | w, 
3-0 | Rendal 2-0 | w. 
q-0 1-4 | w. 
8-0 > 0-4 | rv., W. 
10-0 — 8-0 
q-0. ~~ 1-4 | w. 
§-0 _ 0-6 | rv. W 
! Local Ww. 
gir 6-0 | str. 
{ . 
3-0 Avali 3-0 | spr, 
: 
2-0 | Local Ww. 
3-0 | Local Ww. 
Local Ww. 
40 _ 5-0 | w. 
! 
2-0 atr., W. 


4-0 | Hebal 


Pir Ur. on 17th March 
every yoar; Stl; mq. 
dg.; gym.; ch, 

81 (pr); pyt.; 08.3 Kedar- 
lingdeo fr. (Ct. Bud. 18). 
10tl.; mq.3 2gym.; ch. 
(Village Medical Centre.) 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 08.5 fr. (Mg).; 
Stl; 2mq.; ch.; lib.; 2dp. 

81 (pr); Chaloba dev fr. 
(on the firat Tuesday 
after Mg. Bud 15).; Stl; 
eh, 

Sl (pr); oa fr. (Srn; 
Mon).; 4tl; M.; mq.3 dg. 
gym.; (Village medical 
centre.) 
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Village name in English ; Direction; 
Taluka abbreviation ; | Travelling 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. 





Kadavé; BVD.; 78a 





Kadave ; SHW.; 8a .| NW; 
Kagal; KG.; srs .| HQ; 
Kakhe; PN.; ara NE; 
Kalajavade; PN.; slawas ..| Ws 


Kalamavadi; GGJ.; starvatel | 8; 


Kalarmbe T. Kale; ; KV.; saa | Ws 
ass. 

Kalambe T. Thiné; KV.; #7} S; 
at ari. | 

Kalanakavadi; BHD.; #aqI- 
aret. 

Kalankavadi; RDN. ; FewaqTst. | NE; 


N; 


Kalavi Katti; GGJ.; saat wt. | 8; 





Kale Kasaba ; PN.; 1a aTAaT. | 8; 
Karhbalavadi; RDN. ; #i4z aTst| NE; 
Karbarde; RDN. ; #faz E; 
Kanadevadi; GGJ.; #rreargy. | 8; 





MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 





SE; 10-0] 13; 188; 38: 


5-0 | B51; 1801; 


11°38; 9821; 1991; 


8-4 | 1:6; 1264; 


1-0} 4-6; 591; 

18-0 | 1°4; 298; 
| 

9-4-1 0-6; 411; 

§-0 | 3°1; 1492; 

20 1:2; 860; 

11-0 | 0°3; 107; 


21-0 | 2°9; 1353; 


12-0 | 2°3; 2428; 


10-0 | 0-9; 928; 
13-0 | 41; $11; 
17-0 | 11; 


| 


460; 





Area (8q. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 


188. 
342; 1762. 


4687, 


254; 932. 


127; 686. 
60; 273. 
80; 392, 
306; 1085. 
148; 826. 
22; 105, 


268; 1172. 


487; 1249, 


329. 
64; 217. 


83; 436 











Post Office ; 
Distance. 
Gagan 10-0 
Bavada, 
Malkapur 2-4 
Local, — 
1 
i 
i 
t 
Kodoli 2-0 
Panhala 16-() 
Nesari 5-0 
Sangrul 1-0 
Kolhapur 3-0 
Gargoti 2-0 
Murgud 16-0 
Yamkan- 3-0 
mardi, 
Local. — 


Kolhapur 21-0 
Gargoti 42-0 


Nesari 2-0 











KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 941 





Weekly Bazar ; Drinking! 
Railway St.; Bazar Day ; Motor Stand ; water | Institutions and other 
Distance. Distanco. Distance. _ facilities, information. 
Kolhapur 33-0 | Gagan Thu. 10-0] Bavada 10-0{ rv. tl; mq. 
Bavade. 


Kolhapur 33-0] Malkapur Fri. 2-4 | Malkepur 2-4] rv..w., , SI (pr); cs. Stl; mq; 
str. 2gym.; ch. 
Kolhapur 12-0 | Local. Mon. Local, pl. 281 (2pr, h).; Mun; 5cs. 
\ (mis, i, 3mp).; Hajrat 
gaibi pir Ur, (Kt. Sud 
1 to 6).; 20tl; 38M.; 
2mq.; 2dg.; dh.; 2gym.; 
ch,; lib.; 8dp.; Cch. 
Kolhapur 22-0 | Kodoli Thu. 3-0 | Kodoli 2-0 | rv. 81] (pr).3 cs; Bhairav fr. 
(on the first Sunday 
| after Ct, Sud. 15), Stl; 











gym. 
Kolhapur 23-0 | Bazar Wed. 4-0| Bhogaon 4-0 | rv. $1 (pr); pyt.; tl. 
Bhogaon. | 
Belgaum Nesari Thu. 5-0 ve 5-0 | w. SI (pr).; tL; gym. 
Kolhapur 10-0 “Sangrul Thu, 1-0 | Kaparde 1-4 | rv. SI (pr).; cs.; tl.; gym.; ch. 
Kolhapur 3-0 | Kolhapur Sun. 3-0] Local. — |t SI (pr).; 2tl.; mq.; 2gym. 
Kolhapur 29-0} Gargoti Wed. 2-0 | Local. ~— [ftv 81 (pr).3 os. (c)3 atl; 
gym. 
Kolhapur 23-0 | Kasaba Thu. 1-0 | K, Varvade 4-0 | rv. th. ch. 
Tarale. 
Paochapur 11-0 | Yamkan- Tue. 3-0; Looal. —~— |W. Sl (pr); css Ur 
mardi. { (Moharum).; Kaleshwar 


dey fr. (Mg. Vad 13), 
Laxmidevi fr, (once in 
5 years); Stl; ch. 
Kolhapur 15-0 | Local. Sat. — i 0-3 | rv. §1 (pr).3 pyt.; 208. (con, 
mis); 7tl; 2M.; mq. 
5gym.; ch.; lib,; 3dp. 
Kolhapur 21-0 | Kasaba Thu, 2-0{ A. Varvade 1-4 [n.W.,str.) SI (pr). 


Tarale. 
Kolhapur 42-0 | Radha- Sun, 2-0} Radha- 13-0 | rv. atl. 
nagari. negari. 





Belgaum 24-0 | Nesari Thu. 2-0! Nesari 2-0 | w. 8! (pr).; Bhairavi devi fr. 
: (Mg. Sud 5).; 4tl.; gym. 
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Pe 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; ' 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Kanavad ; SL.; aa 


Kaficanavadi ; KV. ; staqarst .. 
Kandaganv; KV. ; state 


Kandalaganv ; RDN.; #tzenta 


Kandalaganv ; KV.; aiqeate.. 


Kandavan; SHW.; steer 
Kanerl; KV.; ™oy¢ 


Kaneri; PN. ; 7ret 
Kanoli; AJ. ; ararer 


Kante; SHW.; st¢ 
Kanthevadi; RDN; sagt 


Kapasi; KG.; sareft . ; 


Kapasi Mauje ; SHW.; tary .. 
ate 
Kapileévar ; RDN.; #ffeeax .. 


Karambali; BHD.; xtaay Ot. 
Karambali; GGJ.; stat oe 


Karangule; SHW.; FY 


A 





EB; 


«1 83 


ee ee ee 


Direction ; 


distance, 


2:2; 1357; 


W; 16-0) 1°1; 686; 


8; 8-0 | 2°45 1272; 


NW; 17-0 | 1:7; 249; 


SW; 5-0 | 2°8; 1005; 


58; 404; 


57; 23955 





W; 8-01.35; 966; 


8-0 | 2°5; 1178; 


W; 18-0] 4:0; 233; 


.| NE; 10-01| 0°8; 334; 


8; 240 | 3°4; 3562; 
| 
NE; 9-0! 16; 1420; 


E; 9-0 ; 1°8; 1181; 


i 
12-0] 1:2; 108; 
W; 6-4 | 3°3; 1686; 


NW; 5-4 | 28; 866 ; 


Area (Sq. ma.); Pop.; 
Travelling | Households ; 


Agricultural 


population. 


240; 1343. 


117; 603, 


256; 801. 


44; 249. 


201; 936. 


101; 452, 


474; 2267, 


184; 947, 
203 ; 1140. 


65; 233. 
45; 208, 


759; 2101, 


258; 982. 


232; 1028. 


16; 108, 
283 ; 15635. - 


159; 847. 








Post Office.; 
Distance. 


Shirol 7-0 


Kolhapur 14-0 


Kolhapur 8-4 


Bavada 6-0 


Shahupuri 5-0 


Malkapur 14-0 
Looal, 

Panhala 7-0 
Ajra 8-0 
Bhogaon 15-0 
Murgud 15-0 
Local. 

Sarud 3-0 

Kasaba. 
Murgud 9-0 


Shengaon 10-0 
Gadhinglaj 4-0 


Malkapur 4-0 








Railway 8t.; 
Distance. 


Shedbal 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhepur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 
Hukkeri 
Road. 
KoJbapur 
Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 
Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 

Hukkeri 
Road. 

Kolhapur 








4 
{ 
i 





14-0 | Hasur 


8-4 | Local. 





5-4 | Kolhapur 


9-0 | Kagal 


27-0 | Local 


Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 





Gadhinglaj Sun. 


Malkepur = Fri. 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 




















| Motor Stand; | Drinking 
| Distance. water | 
faollities,: 
—_——— ee | 
| | 
Nat. 7-0 | Maisal 1-4 | w. 
Tuo. 2-4 | 4-0 | rv. 
Thu. 1 focal, i Ty. 
Thu. 6-0; Redha- 17-0 
| negeri. | 
Sun, 5-0! = 14} w. | 
i ‘ 
I 
Fri. 160 0 | rn 
| i 
Thu. 5-0 | = 1-4 j w. : 
Mon. f 
Tue. 1+ | Katoli 2-0; w. i 
Mon. 3-0| Mehagaon 3-0 | rv., w. 
Wed. 15-0 - 13-0 | rv. 
Thu. 2-0/ K.Vara- 3-0] rv. 
| vade. 
Mon. ! Local. — 'werv. 
| 
Thu. ‘Local. = ew | 
| 
Fri, = 2-0,  — 20; rv. i 
Fri. 3-0 | Kedgaon 3-0 | rv, 
ad 14 | w 
4-0 | Madi 1-0 | 


| 


ae ee. 
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—s 


Weekly Bazar ; 


Institutions end other 
information. 





| si (pr).; Zania Pir Ur 


(Ct. Bud. 1).; mq; dgy 
gym. 
8} (pr); 4tl.; gym. 


$1 (pr).; 2c8.; Ur. (in Vak). 
7tl.; 2mq.; 2gym.; ch.; 
lib.; dp. 

2th, 


SI (pr).; cs.; Hanuman fr; 
(Ct. Sud. 15); tl. 
2gym.; (Village Medical 


contre.) 


281 (pr. m). Scs.; Maha. 
shivratra fr. (for five 
days from Mg. Vad 14).; 
14tl; M.; 2mq.; 2dh.; 
Sgym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 


i §1 (pr).; 8.; tl; gym.; ch. 


281 (2pr).; 2cs.; 6tL; gym.; 
ch. 


Sl (pr).; U.; ch 


28) (pr. m).; 3cs.; Bhave- 
shwari devi fr. (in Phg).; 
Stl; M.; mq.; dg; dh; 
2gym.; ch.; lib; ddp. 
81 (pr); pyt.; ca. (c).; 
4tl.; gym. 

51 (pr.).; 08 (mis); Stl; 
2gym.; ch. 


: th. 
1 Sl (pr); ca. (mais); Stl. 


my.; dg.; gym; ch. 
Sl (pr).; Ninai fr. (Ct. 
Sud 1); tl; gym. 
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Village name in English ; Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; Post Office; 
‘Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Doonagari. distance. population. 
| a 
Karafijaphen ; PN.; #<twHoT W; 9-0! 1:0; 504; 104; 439. | Panhale 8-0 
Kasaba. 
Karafijaphen ; SHW. ; etTaAHT |W; 14-0) 2:2; 411; 85; 411. | Bhogaon 9-0 
a | | 
Karafijaphen; RDN.; F<HHT | NE; 5-0] 0°9; 491; 97; 473. | Murgud 11-0 
Karaiijivane; KG.; #tafact ..{ SW; 25-0] 2°3; 772; 160; 740. | Kapashi aa 
| 
Karanjosi; SHW. ; WUT B;  0-211°9; 592; 115; 577. | Shahuwadi 0-2 
Karaniir ; Kg. > AAT : 4 8; 2-0 | 4°1; 1498; 806; 1206. | Kagal 1-4 | 
: : 
Karde; SHW.; %8 ..| NW; 26-0} 2°7; 424; 89; 423, | Arale 5-0 
Karadyal; KG.; *<ala ..| 9; 22-01 1:7; 684; 119; 844, | Kapashi 3-0 
Karivade (included in Phajivade) SW; 9-0 | 418; 75; $90. | Murgud 24-0 
RDN. ; afore (sites) 
Karivade; BHD.; #raaz SW; 12-01 4°9; 425; 70; 421, | Shengaon 12-0 
Karpevidi; AJ.; start Sj 7 11s0-}0°9; 408; 93; 461. | Uttur. 2-4 
| 
Karul; BVD.; ¥&@% sae a | 8°2; 2037; 435; 1775. | Local. 
; 
Ae eee | | 
Kasarakindaginv ; AJ.; STATS 8; 3-0 | 2°6; 672; 118; 626. | Ajre 3-0 | 
arena | 
Kasara Putale; RDN STAT! EB; 6-4 | 765; 161; 720, | Merged 10-0 
To 
Kasaravada; RDN.; STaTRaTST| SE; 9-0 | 1°7; 665; 113; 451. | Murgud 9-0 
Kasardé ; SHW.; mate NW; 8-0 | 3°35 450; 98; 460. | statkapar 5-0 
Kasari; KG.; arate al SW; 22-0|1°9; 719; 137; 703. | Kepashi 2-0 
! ' | 
Kitali; BVD.; wad (SE; 2-0, 16; 177; 87; 195. | Gagan 2-0 | 
: : Bavada. i 
Katebhoganv ; PN.; #12 Weta js: 9-0 | 3°1; 088; 182; 950. | Panhsla 10-0 
: t Kasaba. 
Kaulav ; RDN.; #1ea .| NE; 14-0 | 3°6; 2228; 386; 2049. | Kolhapur 19-0 | 








KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 945 


























fr. (in Phg).; tl; ch. 


Kolhapur 32-0 | Gagan Thu. 2-0 | Gagan 2-0 | w., rv. {| SI (pr); tl. 


Weekly Bazar ; | Drinking 
Railway 8t.; Bazar Day; Motor Stand; | water | Institutionalg and other 
Distance, [ Distance. | Distance, facilities. information. 
fone 3En os Pores ped PS os 
) 
a | 
Kolhapur 19-0 | Kotoli Tuo. 2-0 | Kotoli 3-0 | w. 81 (pr).; fr. (Ct. Sud. 15),; 
| tL; gym.; ch. 
Kolhapur 27-0| Bhogaon Wed. 9-0 | rv. $1} (pr).; tl. 
Kolhapur 23-0 | Kasaba Thu. 2-0 | 3-0 | w., rv. | Sl (pr); ¢1. 
' Tarale. 
Kolhapur 38-0 Kapashi 4-0 | Mon. 4-0 | w, S1 (pr.); Bhaveshwari devi 
| fr, (Mg. Vad. 7); Stl; 
\ | gym. ch. 
Kolhapur — | Malkapur Fri. 2-0 | Shahuwadi 0-2 | rv. 81 (pr).; 08. (c).3 
if 
Kolhapur 13-0! Kagal Thu. 1-4 | a $) (pri 23 gyms cb. 
! | (Vek. Sud. first Tue. 
\ Wod. Thu.); 2tl; mq; 
| | ; dg.; ch. 
Kolhapur 48-0] Arale Sat. 5-0 | 15-0 | rv fr. (Ct. Sud. 1); 2¢l. 
Kolhapur 37-0: Kapashi Mon, | Jainyal 1-0 ] rv. SI (pr).; Ambabai devi fr. 
| (Phg).; 4tl.; gym.; oh. 
Kolhapur 38-0| Radhana- Sun. 6+0 6-0 | t.,w. | Sl (pr); tl. 
gari. 
Kolhapur 45-0 | Kadgaon = Fri. 6-0 | Kadgaon | 5-0 | str. 81 (pr).; 2tl 
Hukkeri Uttur Sat. 2-4-| w. 81 (pr).; cs.; 2tl.; ch. 
Kolhapur 41-0 | Gagan Thu. 100 | Ww. 281 (2pr).; 4tl. 
Bavada. 
Hukkeri 45-0) Ajra Fri. 3-0 3-0 SI (pr).; cs.; lib.; dp. 
Road. | 
Kolhapur 31-0 ! Saravado = Fri. | 2-0 | rv. S) (pr).; 3th; 2gym. 
Kolhapur 30-0 | Saravado Fri. 2-0 1-4 | n., spr. | SI (pr).; cs. (0).; 4t1.; gym. 
Kolhapur 28-0 Malkapur = Fri. 5-0 1-0 | rv., w. | Dhopeshwar fr. (Mg. Vad. 
13).; tl. 
Kolhapur 37-0 | Kapashi 2-0 2-4 | w. SI (pr).; Bhaveshwari devi 
1 
| 
| 
| 





| Bavada. Bavada. 
Kolhapur 18-0 | Kale Sat. 3-0 0-1 | w. SI (pr).; Kedarling dov fr. 
| Kaasba. i | (Ct, Vad 2); 4tl.; gym. 
Kolhapur 19-0! Ghotawade Mon. 1-0 | Local i rv. SS] (Spr).; 08.; 6tl; M.; 
| mq.; 2gym.; ch.; lib 
| 
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err ne rR 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Villago name in Deonagari. 








| 
Kavathegulund ; SL. ; 48 THE] SE; 


Kavathesar ; SL.; #qSaqi< | 





Kavané; KV.; sratt . | 


Kekhale; PN.; #a@a 


Kelosi; ; BK.; RDN.; #0 Til N; 














Kelosi Kh. ; RDN. ; Batett &, UNG 
Kerball; KG. ; #aait W; 
{ 
Kenavade; KG.; #wers | Ws 
1 
Kerakabol; AJ.; ®onewrz | BE; 
Kerale; KV.; tw NE; 
Kerali KV.; ae N; 
Kerle; SHW.; #8 ..[ NW; 
Khadakevada ; KG.; @z@arer | 8; 
Khedole; BVD.; @81& AE; 
Khambale; BVD.; aiae JAS 
Khamalehatti; GGJ.; @aqeegt | sk; 
Khanadal; GGJ.; a@aarz |W; 


ee 2 


Direction ; 


distance, 























Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office; 
Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
population. 
| 
{ 
4-0 | 3-4; 1279; 188;1241. |Kagwad 40 
1 2°8; 1635; 298; 1501. | Kavathe- 1-4 
: piran. 
: i J 
| 
\ 
| 
15-0 | 1-4; 806; 156; 779. | Kolhapur 16-0 
8~O | 2°8; 1335; 266; 1233. | Kodoli 3-0 
Kasaba. | 
S 
8-0 | 81; 1181; 226; 1174; | Kolhapur 30-0 | 
i 
G-0}3°3; 625; 110; 618. | Kolbepur 50-0 | 
| 
11-0} .0°9; 662; 122; 660. | Valve Bk. 4-0] 
} 
11-0 [ 2.1; 981; 196; 956. | Kurli 7-0 
| | 
0°65; Deserted. | 
| 
6-4 | 3°9; 1891; 377; 1564. coo 7-0 
4-4 | 2°6; 1440; 274; 1053. | Kolhapur 5-0 | 
9-0 | 2°9; 400; 89; 395. Amba 3-0 
16-6 | 2°8; 1685; 344; 1882. | Kapashi 6-0 | 
| 
19-2) 11; 152; 28; 182. | Kasaba 2-0 : 
Kale. | 
14-0 | 4°0; 1312; 264;1294. | Aohirne 1-0 
4-0 1°4; 763; 157; 688. | Gadhinglsj 4-0 
8-0 | 3°7; 1438; 272; 1233. | Sankeshwar 2-0 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


| 
Railway St. ; | Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; 
Distance. | Bazar Day; Distance, 
; | Distance, | 
i 
(ae 
| 
Mhaisal 4-0 | Kagwad = Sun. 4-0 | Wadi 3-0 
Jaysingpur 8-0 } Sangli Sat. 6-0 Kumbhoj 3-0 
j 
Kolhapur 15-0} Thikpurli Wed. 3-0| — 
Kolhapur 13-0 | Kodoli Thu. 3-01] Kodoli 3-0 
Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 30-0} Dhamod = Sat. 3-0.) Khindicho 
Vartavade. 
Kolhapur 30-C | Dhamod Sat. 3-0 | Amajai 6-0 
| Vharavade. 
Kolhapur 14-0 | Ispurli Fri a ri 2-0 
Kolhapur 21-0 | Mhakve Sun, 9 4-07 — 5-0 





Deserted Pere 


| 
' 
5-0 | 


| 
Kolhapur 7-0 | Kolhapur = sun. s-0! — 
Kolhapur 5-0 | Kolliapur San. Local. 
Kolhapur 37-0 | Malkapur = Fri. 8-0] -- 
Kolhapur 27-0} Kapsshi Mon. 6-0] — 
Kolhapur 14-0 | Kasaba Sat. 2-0 

Kale, 

Kolhapur 50-0 | Phonda Mon. 9-0 | Phonda 
Mallappur 16-0 | Gadhinglaj Sun. 4-0 
Hukkerj 21-0 } Sankeshwar Fri. 2-0 


Road. | 
| 


oe 2. Re VE AN AN. 


0-2 
2.0 


7-0 
3-0 
3-0 
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Drinking} Institutions and other 

water information. 
facilities. 

rv. SI (pr).; cs. (c).; Margubai 

fr. (Vask).; 4t].; M.; gym.; 
ch. 

wW. SI (pr).; dca. (c).; 3 (mis); 

Hajrat Murtya Pir; 
Ur. (Mg. Sud. 10.; 
6tl.; mq.; dg.; dh.; gym.; 
ch. 

rv. 8!) (pr); cs. (c).;  6tl.; 

mq.; gym. ch. 

we S1 (pr); os. (0): 2t.; 
mq.; gym.; oh.; lib. 
| 

str. 8] (pr); pyts tl. 

rv. SI (pr).; pyt.s Kedarling 

dev fr. (April); tl. 
| rv. 8] (pr).; c8.; Bhairi dev fr. 
| (Pbg).; 3tl; mq; dg. 
sym.; ch. 

w S} (pr); os; Bhairav dev 
fr, (Mg. Vad. first Sun- 
| day); 2tl; gym; ch. 
| W. Sl (pr).s 2 (os); fr. (Ct. 
| Sud. 1).; 6th; M.; mq. 
2gym.; lib; (mob). 

1 tv. 81 (pr); pyt; 4th; mq. 
2gym. 

str. tl. 

Tv. 21 (2pr).; cs.; Bhairav 

dev. fr. (Mg. Vad. 5).; 
| 4tl; mq; lib. 
| ts gym. 

w Sl (pr).5 4¢l. 

w- SI (pr).s os. (fmg); tl. 

Ty. 8) ‘pr).; cs. (mis).; Stl; 


| 
| 
| 





| Mes gyms ch. 
| 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Khanapir ; AJ.; @raraz 
Khanapir ; BHD. ; MATT 
Khapardevadi; BHD. ; arqgargy' 
Khataigale; KV.; @amz 
Khebavade; KV.; @aag 
Khedage ; BHD.; @37 
Khede; AJ.; @¥ 

Khede; SHW.; @¢ 
Kherivade; BVD.; @dage 
Kherivade; PN.; @daaz 
Khidrapir ; SL.; faxrg< 


Khindice Vharavade; RDN.; 
fade ogxay. 


Khoci; HK.; arf 


Khokurle; BVD.; aaa 


Khupire; KV. ; aire 


Kiné; AJ.; fry 


Py intense 





Ww 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 


ane nl 


SW; 


3-0 


1-0 


6-0 


8-0 


cp 


| 


Area (8q. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural {| Post Office; 
population. | Distance. 











1°3; 284; 56; 274. | Ajra 3-0 





1°3; 958; 184; 842. | Gargoti 1-0 
Oey oe ee ss 2s 
t 

[bss 926; 161; 907. | Kolhapur 13-0 
| 1; 1364; 284; 1345. | Kagal 8-0 


14; 102; 16; 101. | Gargoti 8-0 


2°6; 814; 133; 759. | Ajra 3-4 





2°6; 552; 106; 502. | Arale 40 


1°5; 254; 54; 253. { Gagan 11-0 
1 Bavada, 

0:5; 150; 31; 150. | Kato 1-0 

| Kasaba. 

5; 1408; 260; 1097, | Local. 


18; 779; 150; 761. | Murgud 12-0 


3°8; 2397; 471; 2274. | Vadgaon 6-0 
(Kasaba) 


! 
Bavada. 


4°7; 2827; 442; 2673. | Kolhapur 6-0 





{ 
j 
| 3°0; 90; 416. | Gagan 1-0 
J 
j 
| 
{ 


2-0; 814; 148; 797, | Nesari 3-0 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 949 


$y 























Weekly Bazar; | Drinking 
Railway St; | Bazar Day ; | Motor Stand; | water | Institutionals and other 
Distance. | Dietance. | Distance. facilities. information. 
paren | oe 
Hukkeri 45-0} Ajra Fri. $0) — 3-0 | c. tl; ch. 
Rood. i i 
Kolhapur 30-0 | Gargoti Wed, 1-0 | Local rv. Si (pr).; oa. (mis).; StL; 
2gym.; ch. 
DESERTED, | 
Kolhapur 13-0 | Sangrul Thu. 1-4 | Kopatde 3-4} w. S) (pr).; 20a; 2t).; gym; 
i : ch. 

Kolhapur 16-0 | Kagal Tue. so; — 3-0 | rv. 81 (pr).; cs.3 6tl.; M.; mq.; 
2gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 41-0 | Kadgaon Fri. 3-0 | _ 6-0 | str. 81 (pr).; #1. 

Hukkeri 38-0 | Ajra Fri. 3-4.4° — 3-0 | rv. Si (pr); th; ch. 

Road. 
Karad 30-0 | Arule Sat. 4-0] — 12-0 | rv. 81 (pr).; 3tl. 
Kolhepur 29-0 | Dkunda- Sun. 1-0) —- 8-0 | rv., spr.} tl. 
vade. \ 
Kolhapur 16-0 | Kalo Sat. pias ree 0-2 | w. Sl (pr).; ul. 
Kasaba. 

Shedbal 9-0 | Dattawad Wed. 4-0) — 4-0 | rv. 25) (2pr).; Poushachi fr. 
(Vsk. Vad. 30). 3tl.; 
3mq.; 2dg.; gym. ch. 

Kolhapur 23-0| Kasaba Thu. 1-0 | Local i we SI (pr).; es. (c); Maruti fr. 

Tarale. (An Sud. 10 and Ct. 
Sud 15).; 2tl.3 gym.; ch. 
Hatkan- 9-0 | Vadgaon Mor. 3-0 | Local rv. : 281 (pr, m).; pyt.; cs. (0). 
angale. Kasaba. ; Bhairav dev fr. (Ct. 
Bud 15).; Btls =mq,; 

agym.; ch.; lib. 

Kolhapur 26-0 | Palsambe ‘Tue. 8-0 | Khokurle 0-1 | rv. tl. 

Road. 

Kolhapur 8-0 | Sangrul Thu, 60 We Sl (pr).; pyt.; 2ca.; Maruti 
dev fr. (An. Sud 10). 6tl.; 
M.; mq.; dh; 7gym.; ch. 

Hukkeri 51-0 | Nesari Thu. 8&0! — 8-0 | str. Sl (pr); Laxmi fr. (ia 


Road. March once in three 
| years); 3tl.; ch. 


a 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation } 
Village name in Deonagari. 





Kini; HK. ; fart i 


Kirave; BVD.; farzt 
Kisarul ; PN. ; fares ie 


Kitavade; AJ.; freas 


Kodavade; RDN.; #1zaz 
Kodavade; PN.; stad 
Kode; SHW.; #% 

Kode Bk.; BVD.; #1% qit 
Kode Kh.; BVD.; #@ @@ 


Kodoli Kasabi; PN.; ateret 


PAT. 
Koge; KV. ; att 


Kogil Bk.; KV.; afr 711 


Kogil Kh.; KV. afte q@ 

Kokisare; BVD.; #yaaz ine 
Kolaganv; SHW.; saat. 
Kolape; BVD.; #tev re 


Kolavan ; BHD.; #1aam 7 








Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Travelling | Households ; Agricultural 


distance. population. 





NW; 18-0 


4°4;3192; 605; 2574. 


E; 17-4(12.2; 365; 62; 366, 
W; 10-0] 2:4; 897; 159; 866. 
W; 14-7 | 12:4; 957; 165; 668. 
NE; 16-0 |.0°7; 305; 57; 303, 
SW; 16-01 0-8; 364; 69; 335. 
NW; 40/02; 656; 9; 656. 
NW;-10-0 8:4; 604; 110; 480. 
.| NW; 12-0 }.2:5; 242; 57; 249. 
SE; 9-0] 8:6; 7507; 1464; 4594, 
wi 8-0 | 2-5; 1641; 282; 1565. 
2:8; 649; 137; 601. 

Sw; 10-0/0°8; 483; 100; 482. 
Sw; 11-0] 9-7; 3118; 652; 2777. 
wi 1-0 | 1:4; 635; 120; 462, 
wi 18-0[ 0-6; 862; 120; 855. 
Wi 6-0} 155; 431; 84; 421, 





Post Office; 
Distance. 
Local, 
Kasaba 5-0 
Kale. 
Panhala 13-0 
Kasaba. 
Ajra 13-0 
Kolhapur 17-0 
Kale 4-0 
Kasaba. 
Malkapur 2-0 
Kalaba 12-0 
Kale, 
Kasaba 12-0 
Kale. 
Loeai. 
Kolhapur 7-0 
Kaneri 8-0 
Kaneri. 2-0 
Local. 


Shahuwadi 0-4 


Kharepa- 10-0 
tan. 


Madilge Bk, 2-0 








KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 











Weekly Bazar; Drinking 
Railway 8t.; Bazar Day; Motor Stand; | water | Institutionals and other 
Distance. Distance. | Distance. _—_ facilities, information. 
| aeae _ 
! ! 

Kolhapur 15-0 | Local. Fri. Local. w. | 281 (2pr)5 es, (mis); 
Mahashivaratri fr. (Mg. 
Vad. 14); Stl; 3mq.; 
2dg.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 17-0 | Kaeaha Sat. 6-0) — 2-0 | w. tl. gym. 

Kale. 
Kolhapur 29-0 | Bajar Wed. 2-0} Bajar 4-0] rv.,w. | 08; fr. (Ct. Sud. 15); 
Bhogaon. Bhogaon. tl; ch. 
Hukkeri 63-0 | Ajra Fr. 13-0} — 3-0 | el. S1 (pr).; Mahashivaratri 
Road. fr. (Mg. Vad. 14).; 4 t). 
Kolhapur 17-0 | Ghotawade Mon. 2-0 Kaulay 1-0 | w. 8] (pr).; ¢8.3 2t).; gym. 
Kolhapur 16-0 | Kale Sat. 4-0 | Kale 16-0 | rv. 2th; gym. 
Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 31-0 | Malkapur = Fri. 2-0 | Malkapur 2-4 | rv. th. 
Kolhapur 24-0 | Tisangi = Fri. = 8-0 |. — 4-0 ! rv. 81 (pr); tl. 
Salvan. i ! 
Kolhapur 24-0 | Tisangi Fri. 8-0) — 2-0 | w th. 
Salvan. | 
Kolhapur 22-0 | Local. Fri. | Local, | w.,w. | 881 (2pr, hb); pyts 304; 
Stl; mq; dh; 2gym.; 
I ch.; 2lib.; 4dp.; Ceh. 

Kolhapur 7-0 | Kolhapur Sun, 7-0; — —~ | ftv. 81 (pr); cs.; 4); 2gym.; 
ch. 

Kolhapur 9-0 | Kolhapur Sun. 9-0; — 3-0 | rv. 8] (pr).; c8.; Ramnafami 
fr, (Ct. Sud. 9); 4tl.; mq. 
gym. 

Kolhapur 8-0} Kolhapur Sun. 8-0; — 4-0 | spr. Si (pr).; cs; tl; ch. 

Kolhapur 60-0 | Tarale Thu. 9-0] Phonda 12-0 | w. 481 (2pr, 2m). pyt.; Stl.: 
mq. dp. 

Kolhapur 20-0 | Malkapur Fri. 1-0 | Shahuwadi 1-0 | rv. Sl (pr).; Shri Jyotiba fr. 
(Ct. Sud. 18).; Stl; gym.; 

Kolhapur 45-0 | Kharepatan Tue. 10-0 | Kharepatan 9-0 | w. Sl (pr); frs. (1) (Kt. 
Sud. 15) (2) (Phg. Sud. 
15).; 2t1.; 2mq. 

Kolhapur 30-0 ; Gargoti Wed. 6-0] Gargoti 5-0 | w. Sl(pr).; 2d. 


ee re ce 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. 
! 
Kolhapiir ; KV. ; #learqe 


+ HQ; 


(a) Bavada Infantry ; KV.; ..| N; -0 
(b) Bavada (Kasaba); KV.;..;N; 3-0 
: 
(c) Bhosale Vadi; KV. ; .| Ny 8-0 
(d) Jadhavavadi; KV. ; ..| Ey 20 
(e) Kadamavadi; KV.; ..| Ev) 20 
(f) Tembalaivadi; KV. ; E;) 20 
{ 
Kolik; PN.; #}ferr wo | Wes 15-0 
Kolindre; AJ.; sYfaz ..| Ez 9-0 
Kololi; PN.; wareT ..| SW 
Konavade; BHD.; mae N; 6-0 
Kondigre; SL.; até ..| NW 6-0 
Kondosi; BHD.; alert 1 Wis 10 
Konoli T. Asandoli; RDN.;|N5 17-0 
BIST aH eeetat. 
Konolf T. Ainaghol; RDN.;|8; 15-0 
mratet as Crate. 
Kopirde; SHW.; stare ..{N; 9 1-2 





MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


ey 


Post Office; 
Distance. 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 





24°8 3136835 ;27214 316985} Local. 


\ 
3208; 746; 69. | Kolhapur. 
6224; 1215; 2692. | Kolhapur. 
429; 80; 232. | Kolhapur. 
561; 98; 337. | Kolhapur. 
1163; 207; 1058. | Kolhpaur, 
464; 97; 85. | Kolhapur, 
6:0; 540; 113; 517. | Penhala 21-0 
Kasaba. 
2°8;, 057; 1065; 943. | Nesari 2-0 
2°0; 1420; 277; 1210. | Panhala 9-0 
Kasahba. 
6-3; 928; 173; 917. -_ 
2°7; 657; 109; 565. | Iohalkaranji 4-0 
6-6; 883; 160; 857. | Shengaon 13-0 
6-1; 627; 121; 699, | Bavada 9-0 
9°3; 464; 87; 447. | Gargoti 25-0 
O°8; 572; 105; 660. } Malkapur 1-0 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 953 

















| 
Railway St.; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; (Drinking| Institutions and other 
Diatance. Bazar Day ; Distance. ; water | information. 
| Distance. facilities.| 
aoe ens, : 
Local. Local. Sun. | Local, | t.rv.,pl.] 8881 (8lpr, 6m, 11h). 
mun.; 14208.; 39tla.; 4M; 
20mq.; 9dg.; 3dh.; 39 
gym.; ch.; 132lib.; 44dp. 
i 4Cch.; Ambabai temple 
Old & new places, Town 
Hall the famous, 
Kolhapur Kolhapur Sun. 2-0 | pl. S1 (pr, m).; 3tl; mq. 
Kolhapur Kolbapw Local. pl., rv. | 781 (7pr. h).; 608,; Maruti 
dey fr.(Ct, Sud. 15). 6th; 
2dg.; 4gym.; ch; lib,; 
4dp. 
Kolhapur Kolhapur Sun. 2-0 | w. tl. 
Kolhapur Kolhapur Sun. 0-1 | pl. SI (pr).; 
Kolhapur Kolhapur Sun. 2-0 | w. 8) (pr).; ¢8.; th; gym. 
Kolhapur Kolhapur Sun. 1-4 | w., pl. | 81 (pr). 
Kolhapur 29-0] Bazar Wed. 28-0|Bazar 9-0/rv.,str.| SI(m).; tl. 
Bhogaon. Bhogeon. 
Belgaum 24-0 | Nesari Thu.  2-0.| Nesari 2-0 | str. Sl (pr).; ¢8.; Stl; ch. 
Kolhapur 16-0 | Kotoli Tue. 1-0 1-4 | rv. SI (pr).; pyt.; cs; Gadai 
I devi fr. (Ct. Sud. 1).; 
2tL; 2gym. 
Kolhapur 34-0 | Gargoti Wed. 4-0 ' 1-0 | Tv. 8] (pr).; cs. (0); Yamabai 





devi fr. (once in three or; 
four years).; 4tl.; gym. 





ch. 
Jaysingpur 4-0 | Jaysingput Sun. 4-0 | Local. 0-4 | w. 81 (pr); fr. (on any 
Sunday during the 


| month of February or 
March); 2tl.; mq.; gym.; 





ch. 
Kolhapur 46-0 | Gargoti Wed. 3-4 | Local. tv.,w. | Sl (pr); tl; 2mq.; dh. 
Kolhapur 23-0 | Dhamod = at. 7-0 | Kale 13-0 | rv. 81 (pr).; tl. 
Kolhapur 39-0 | Radha- Sun. 9-0 Radha- 16-0 w. | 3th. 
nagari. nagari. . 
Kolhapur 30-0 | Malkepur Fr. 1-0 | Malkapur 1-4 | rv. i St (pr); Bhairi dev fr. 
: (Ct. Sud. 15).; 2tl.; gym.; 
| ch. 
| | 











re 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Devnagari. 


| 





are 
Korivade; AJ.; #réas 


Koparde ; KY. ; 


Koroci; HK.; stay 
Kote; RDN. ; ne 
Kothall; SL.; stadt 
Kothali; KV.; raat 
Kotoli; SHW.; wate? 
Kotoli; PN.; aretet 


Koulage ; KG.; #¥et 


Kouluge; GGJ.; stat 


Kowide; AJ.; "Yaz 


Kudataravadi ; BHD.; alli 


Kuditre ; KV. ; fet 
Kudutri; RDN. yew 


Kukudawadi; RDN.; §yeaTe 


Kumari; GGJ.; g7& 
Kuribalohal GGJ. ; HaaETD 


SHW. Eras 
BVD. aay 


Kumbhavade ; 
Kumbhavade ; 


| Direction ; Area (Sq. msa.}; Pop.; 
Travelling | Houssholds ; Agricultura! 
distance. | population, 
ee £0) 1-9: 1071; 178; 999. 
|; 70 243 364; 68; 361. 
| S; 20 | 2°6; 1808; 35); 1618. 
N; 15-0} 4-1; 1848; 266; 1283. 
ale 0-0 | 6-8; 2896; 562; 2737. 
j 

|W 11-0 | 2-2; 1000; 212; 1035; 
JN; 80 | 8-6; 2193; 416; 2135. 
W;  7-0| 4:4; S181; 601; 2586. 

..| SW - Tl-O | 2°15 1836; 256; 1140. 
Svs5 6-0 ; 1417; 230; 1206. 

~»| EB; 7-0 | 6°13 1728: 273; 1573. 
W; 11-0) 0-7; 104; 21; 102, 
WwW; 8-0 | 2°56; 1488; 280; 1264. 
NE; 60| 1:3; 583; 103; 669. 
NE; 6-0! 13-2; 137; 32; 137. 
17-4 12°56; 665; 115; 649. 

SE; 9-0} 1-2; 334; 76; 289, 

.| SW; 20-0) 4:6; 824; 68; 329. 
WW; §-0 | 2.8; 603; 120; 598. 
8-41 0-6; 134; 38; 132. 


Kumbharvadi ; BHD. ; treats] SE; 











i} 

i 

Post Office ; 
Distance. ; 


Kolhapur 8-0 
Ajra 


Local. 


Kolhapur 21-0 


Local. 





Kolhapur 11-0 


Malkapur 
Local. 
Kuli 


1-4 


Gadhinglaj 6-0 


Mahugaon 3-4 


Shengaon 9-4 
Kolhapur 8-0 


Murgud 11-0 
Murgud 17-0 
Nenar: 5-0 
Halkarni 1-0 


Malkapur 18-0 
Karul 2-0 


ea rR as a NN 


Cargoti I-90 





Railway 8&t.; Weokly Bazar ; 


| Motor Stand ; 








KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 955 









































Drinking} Institutional other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; | Distance. water information. 
Distance. facilition, 
| : 1 
| | 
| | 
Kolhapur 8-0 | Sangrul Thu. 2-0 | Looal. | ry., W. | Sl (pr).; 08; Hanuman fr, 
apr. (Ct. Sud. 15).; tl.; Sgym. 
Hukkeri 40-0 | Ajra Fri. 6-0 5-0 S! (pr).; Dahikale fr, 
Road. (Ct. Sud. 2).; 3tl. 
Hatkan- 2-0 | Hatkan- Tue. 2-0 | Local w Sl (pr).; Scs. (Smis).; fr. 
angale. angale. (Mg. Vad. 14).; 4ti.; mq,; 
gym.; ch. 
Kolhapur 11-0} Dhamod = Sat. 3-0 | A.Vara- 0-4] rv. SI (pr).; cs; 6tl. 
vade, 
Jaysingpur 3-0 | Jaysingpur Sun 3-0 | Jayaingpur 4-0 | W., rv. | 2 SI (2pr).; cs. (c).; Musal- 
man Ur. (Phg. Vad. 21).; 
Nth; mq; dg; 2gym.; 
ch.; lib dp.; Cch. 
Kolhapur 11-0 | Hasur Mon. 2-0 0-1 | rv. 81 (pr).; es. (mis).; Dassara 
Dumala. fr. (An. Sud 10); 8tly 
mq.; ch.; Jib., (mob). 
Kolbapur 36-0 | Malkapur Fri. 8-0 2-0 | W., str.| Sl (pr); Sth; gym. 
Kolhapur 18-0| Local. Tue. | Local str. | 281 (2p) pyts Be8s ths 
| mq.; 2gym.; dp. 
Kolhapur 22-0 | Mhakve Sun. 2-0} 1-4 | rv., w. | SI (pr).; ca. (0). Stl; mq.3 
1 dg.; gym.; ch.; lib. 
Hukkerji 37-0 |} Local Sun. 3-} | rv. | (pt).; 2c8.; Laxmi fr. 
Road. | (Mg. Vad. 3).; 4th; ohes 
| | lib. 
Hukkeri 36-0 | Mhagaon Mon. 2-4 2-0 } rv. 2 81 (2pr).; 2c8.; Laxmidevi 
Road. fr; gym.; ch. 
Kolhapur 42-0 | Gargoti Wed. 34 2-0 | w., str. 
Kolhapur 9-0 | Sangrul Thu. 14 1-0 | rv. Si (pr); a3; 21; mq 
3gym.; ch.; lib. (mob). 
Kolhapur 14-0 | Kasaba Thu. 1-4 1-0 | W., rv. | Sl (pr).; 8.3 2th; ch. 
Tarale. 
Kolhapur 24-0} Kasaba Thu. 1-0| K.Vara- 5-0] w. th~ 
Tarale. vade, 
Belgaum 24-0 | Adkur Wed. 3-0 4-4 | rv., w-| Sl (pr); 4tl; gym. 
Hukkeri 27-0} Halkarni Wed. 1-0 3-0 | atr, th. 
Road. i 
Kolhapur 36-0 | Malkapur = Fri 18-0 | Malkapur 18-0 | rv., atr.| tl. 
Kolhapur 43-0 | Gagan Thu. 7-0 | | w 1S! (pr); 3th 
Bayada. | 1 1 
Kolhapur 40-0} Kudgaon Wed. 3-0 1-0 | rv. | 
| | 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office; | 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households; Agricultural Distance, | 
Village name in Deonagari. | distance. |! population. : 
Naas cae na 
| 
Kumbhoj ; HK.; #7s ..(.N; 5-4 | 12-8; 6968; 1060; 5286. | Local 





| 

| 

| 

Kir; BHD.; & .1N3; 6-0] 1-9; 1207; 222; 1145, 


1 


SW; 11-0} 1:3; 683; 132; 613. 





Kuradi Dumalé; KV.; 








Sarat. 
Kurakunde ; AJ. ; HE ecb eNO Be bes See ae - 
Kurli; BVD.; at ..| S318-0 | 9-35-1775; $48; 1639. | Achirnc 4-0 

{ 
Kurni; KG. ; gf ..| SW} 28-011-6; 716; 180; 650. | Kurli 16-0 
bs i 
| | 
Kurukali; KV. ; seat | Ws 126 | 1:5; 1280; 211; 1214. | Kolhapur 13-0 
Kurukeli; KG.; geret SW ;.22-0 | 1-2; 742; 169; 582, | Kurli 6-0 











| 
Kurundavad ; SL.; Fears J 8; 3-4 | 7:0; 9744; 1838; 4846. | Local. 


Kusire; PN.; gfaz .{E; 80 {1+8; 940; 213; 858. | Kolhapur 5-0 
| 
Kutavad ; SL. ; garas Es; 60] 1-4; 836; 146; 779. | Shirol 5-4 
Takhamapir ; BVD. ; ANTE. SE; 30] 2-9; 205; 41; 109. | Gagan 4-0 
Bavada. 


Lakiidavadi; AJ.; orawaret ..{ BE; 12-0! 0-6; 657; 92; 546. | Nesari 4-0 





9:2; 4916; 896; 4490. | Local. 


| 
Kusiir; BVD.; ¥ax ..| Ws 12-0 | 8-4; 2117; $96; 1958. = 
Lat; SL.; az ..| SW; 11-0 


Se 


Railway &t.; 


oe arn ee ee ee 


Distance. 
Hatkan- 5-0 
angale. 
Kolhapur 28-0 
Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


| 
| 
| 
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Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; |Drinking} Institutions and other 
Bazar Day ; Distance, water ! information, 
Diatanco, H mae 
| 
ee 
i | 
I 
Local. Sun., Local. | wt 4S] (3pr, h).; pyt.; 2cs, 
Wed. (2mis).; Bahubalidey fr; 


Murgud Tue, 4-0 | Local. 


12-0 | Ispurli Fri. 2-0 


| 


Deserted. 


64-0 | Phonda Mon. 6-0 } Phonda 


40-0 


13-0 
34-0 


Jaysingpur 14-0 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 
Miraj 
Kolhapur 


Mallapur 


Hatkan- 
angale, 


5-0 


46-0 
7-0 
34-0 


36-0 


10-0 





| 
| 
| 
| 
! 








{ 


Murgud Tue. 1-4 | Murgud 


Hasur Tus, 2-0 
Dumiala, 
Murgud Tue. 5-0 Sonage 


Local. Thu. Local. 


Kolhapur Sun. 5-0 


« 


Local. Wed. | 
Sbirol Sat. 5-4 | Shiro} 
Gagan Thu. 4-0 | Gagan 


Bavada. | Bavada. 
Mahagaon Mon. 40 | 


Tohalkaranji Fri. 4-0 |* 











ry. 
1-41 w 
{ 
8-0 | w 
2-0 | rv. 
t 
2-4 | rv. 
1-0 i rv. 
i 
pl. 
| 
| 
3-0 | w. 
10-0 | w. 
6-0 | rv 
3-0 | rv. 
20 | 
6-0 | rv.,t. 


(Kt, Sud. 15).; 15th; mq.; 

dg; dh.; 2gym.; ch.; 

lib.; ddp.; Coh. 

| SI (pr).; ce; 3th; mq; 
dg.; gym.; 2dp. 

SI (pr).; 208.; Renukadevi 
fr. (Ct. Vad. 5).; 2th; Ms; 
mq.;. gym.; lib. (mob); 


i 
1 





|) (pr) 08; ‘Tripuri 
Purnima fr. (Kt. Sud 
15).; tl. 

S} (pr).; cs.; Halsiddhapa 
dev fr. (Kt. Vad 2). 
3tl.; gym. 

3S] (3pr).; ca.; Stl; gym; 
ch.; lib. (mob). 

8! (pr).; cs. (c).; Ghodkar 
dev fr. (An, Sud 8).; 4th; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

: 4S) (3pr, h).; Mun.; 2ca, 
(2c).; Mahashivratri fr, 
(Mg. Vad 18); 7th; 
13mq,.; dg.; 2dh.; 3gym.; 
ch.; lib.; 6dp. 

SI (pr).; 2cs.; fr. for about 
amonth from (Ct. Sud 
1).; tl; 2gym.; ch.; lib. 

481 (pr, 3m).; fr.; 5tl. 

SI (pr). ce. (mis),; tl. 





SI (pr).; 3t. 


SI! (pr).; 208. (20).; Kale- 
shwar Deo fr. (An. Vad 
30).; Gil; M.; mq; db; 
2gym.; ch.; lib. 2dp. 
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Village name in English ; Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari, distance, population. 
Lataganv; AJ. arena ..| NW; 60/64; 608; 114; 587, | Ajra 1-0 
Latavade; HK.; arzaz ..| N3 12-0 | 8°35 2217; 386; 2089. | Vadgaon 3-0 
(Kasaba). 


Linganir Dumala ; KG.; formgz| SE; 1-4 | 0°65 1119; 182; 781. | Kognoli 1-0 


(art). 


Linganir Kapasi; KG.; fomae |S; 15-4 | 2-1; 786; 163; 669. | Kapashi 60 
(area). 


Linganiir Nesari; GGJ.; ferry | SEs. 12-01-35 584; 103; 583, | Gadhinglaj 2-0 
wat. 
Linganiir Nil; GGJ.; fame qe) Ws 2-0 | 2-0; 1159; 266; 945, | Nesari 6-0 





Lolins ; SHW.; Wart ..| NW; 80) 1:3; 359; 72; 354. | Malkepur 6-0 
} 

Longhe ; BVD.; eft ..[ Ey 18-441-0; 281; 47; 281. | Kesaba 3-0 
} Kale. 

Lore; BVD.; att ..| S35) 980 376; 1914; 990; 1808. | Achirne 1-0 

Lotevadi; BHD. ; wears ..{ NW; 4010-5; 450; 90; 451. | Gargoti 5-0 

Madale; KV.; AIea% N; 120109; 320; 73; 810. | Kolhapur 8-9 


Madilage Bk.; BHD. ; aeteit a. N; 4-0 | 2-9; 2205; 388; 1723. | Local, 
Midilege; AJ.; arfsert | Bs 40 | 9-45 1967; 232; 1277. | Ajre 4-0 


Madilage Kh.; BHD.; afset qj N; 3-0 1-0; 688; 106; 641. | Gargoti 3-0 


Madire ; BHD. ; 7ex ..| Ws 6-0] 1-8; 1087; 192; 1069, | Shengaon 1-4 

Madyal; GGJ.; arama ..1 Es 401/14:3; 982; 180; 718. | Gadhinglaj 3-0 
. ! } 

Madyai; KG.; arene ..| SW; 27-0} 4:6; 2380; 481; 2124. | Kapashi 4-0 





| 
| 
Magholi; BHD.; arate ..| 83 120) 4:6; 554; 108; 545, ees 11-0 
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ee) 





Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; |Drinking| Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. wator information. 
Distance, facilitics. 


Ee ammmnaiiad 




















Hukkeri 48-0 } Ajra Fri. 7-0 | Ajra 6-0 | c. Sl (pr).; tl. 
Road. 
Hatkan- 10-0 | Vadgaon Mon. 3-0 20 | w. 28) (2pr).; pyt.s 98. (c)5 
angalo, Kasabs. 4tl; mq; dg; gyms ch; 
lib. 

Kolhapur 14-0 | Kegnoli Fri. 1-0 1-4 | rv.,w. | Sl (pr); 83 2th; Sgym;. 
ch. (Rural medical 
centre.) 

Kolhapur 27-0 | Nipani Thu. 4-0} Local. rv. SI} (pr).; c8; Bhaveshwari 
| fr, (Mg. Vad. 5). mq. 
gym. 

Houkkeri 35-0 | Gadhinglaj Sun. 2-0 5m | we SI (pr); 2th; ch. 

Road. 

Belgaum 26-0 | Daddi Mon. = 3-4 2-0 | w. $1 (pr); cs; Basveshwar 
fr, (Ct. Vad 5, 6).; Stl. 

| mes gyms; ch. 


Kolhapur 35-0 Malkapur_ Fri. 6.0 | Nile 3-0 | atr.,rv. | 81 (pr). tl. 





0.4 | tv. Maruti deo fr. (Ist Satur. 


to 


Kolhapur 15-0 | Kasaba = Sat. 3- 





Kale. day after Ct. Sud, 3). 
| | 3tl. gym. 
Kolhapur 60-0 Phonda Mon. 4-01 Phonda 3-0 | w.- 881 (pr, Tnt).; tl. 
Kolhapur 31-0 Gargoti Wed. 5-0 | Gargoti 4-0 | str., w: | SI (pr). 
Kolhapur 9-0 | Kolhapur Sun. 8-0 w SI (pr); tls gyms oh. 
Kolhapur 27-0 Gargoti Wed. 40 1.0 | w., rv. | 81 (pry pyts 208.3; Tths 
str.,t.| Ms 3gyms5 chs Qhib. 
Hukkeri 37-0 | Ajra Fri. 4-0 4-0 | w. S3 (pr); 4th; ch. 
Road. 
Kolhapur 28-0 Gargoti Wed. 3-0 2-0 | w., rv. | SI (pr)s cas Kedarling fr. 
(Mg. Vad. 5).; 3t1.; 3gym.; 
‘ oh. 


Kolhapur 36-0 | Shengaon Thu. 1-4 |. Gargoti 5-0 | rv. $1 (pr).; ¢8.; B61; mq.; ch. 


Hukkeri 25-0 | Gedhinglaj Sun. 3-0 Gadhinglaj 3-0 | w. BI (pr); 08. (0).; Somling- 
Road. dey fr, (Ct, Sud. 1); 2t1; 
mq. ch, 
Kolhapur 30-0 | Kapashi Mon. 4-0 £0 | w. 81 (pr): pyts ce (0). 
Bhaveshweri devi fr. 
> (Mg), 40; gynis ch.; lib. 
Kolhapur 44-0 | Kadgaon Fri. 4-0 40 1c. SI (pr).s 2tl. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 








Mahaganv ; GGJ.; aatata 


t 


Mahagond ; AJ.; Aerts 
Mahalunge; KV.; ReTet 
Mahe; KV.; 4% 

Majaganv; PN.; aTwTia ~ 


Majaganv ; RDN.; arate 
Majale; HK.; 398 


Majanal; PN.; arwares 


Miajarevadi; SL.; arwtarst 


Maladevadi; GGJ.; arazargt .. 
Malaganv; SHW.; mena. 
Malage Bk.; KG. ; Ast q. 
Malage Kh.;; KG.; went q. 
Malakapiir; SHW. ; HeHryz 





Malapude; SHW.; ABTS 
Malave; RDN.; area 


Male; HK.; are i 





Mile; PN.; me . | 


Director ; 


W; 


R 


8; 

NEi 
SW; 
8W; 


WwW; 


NE;; 


6-0 | 7:4; 4597; 


2°0; 1052; 


14-4 | 2°5; 1343; 





8-0 | 


| 


1:6; 1077; 
2°98; 2080; 


1:8; 636; 
2:9; 1256; 


0-9; 785; 


5-41 1-3; 920; 
0-4; 

12-0 })2°3; 349; 

15-0 | 1°7; 1122; 

18-0 | 1°7; 865; 

1-2 | 10°3; 3209; 


1 
i 
1 
i 


12-0 | 2°1; 815; 
0°5; 466; 
H 

5-0 


2-13 


861; 








6-0 | 4.2; 2542; 
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Area (Sq. ms.}; Pop.; 
Travolling | Households; Agricultara) 
distance, | 


population. 


851; 5666. 


170; 998, 


240; 1288. 


182; 1007, 


383 ; 1901. 


100; 633. 
235 ; 1134, 


185; 758. 


165; 912, 


65; 
173; 
166 ; 
641; 


344, 
965. 
828, 


159; 761. 


79; 270. 


158; 719. 


518; 1932. 


578. 


Post Office ; 


Distance. 
| | 
| Leooa) 
Uttur 5-0 
Kolhapur 14-1 
Kolhapur 8-0 
Panhala 6-0 
Kasaba, 
Murgud 10-0 
Hatkanan- 2-0 
gale. 
Kale 2-4 
Kasaba. 
Kurundwad 1-0 
Charan 4-0 
Kurli 10-0 
Kurli 9-0 
Local. 
Bhogaon 3-0 
| 
Mourgud = =11-0 





Shahupuri 10-0 | 








_ 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 





Railway St. ; 


Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day; 


Distance. 

Local Mon 
Uttur Sat. 
Isputli Fri, 
Kolhapur Sun. 
Pavhala Sun. 

Kasaba, 
Thikapurli Wed. 
Hatkan- Tue. 

angale. 
Kale Sat. 

Kakaba, 


Kurandwad Thi. 


Deserted. 
Charan 
Murgud 
Murgud 
Loco]. 


Bhogaon 


Radha- 
nagari. 
Herly 


Distance, 

Hukkeri 34-0 | 

Road. 
Hukkeri 32-0 

Road. 
Kolhapur 14-0 
Kolhapur = 9-0 
Kolhapur 12-0 
Kolhapur 15-0 
Hatkan- 2-0 

angale. 
Kolhapur 16-0 
Jaysingpur 10-0 
Kolhapur = 43-0 
Kolhapur 35-0 
Kolhapur 34-0 
Kolhapur 30-0 
Kolhapur  25~0 
Kolhapur 20-0 
Rukadi 3-0 
Kolhapur 13--0 


(a.u.P.) m-c Vi 768. 








Kodali 


Kasaba. 


~§1 


Thu. 


Tue. 
Tue. 
Fri. 


Wed. 


Sun. 


Sat. 


Fri. 


Motor Stand ; 








Distance. 
i 
Local. 
5-0 3-0 
3-0 | [spurli 34 
{ 
8-0 1-0 
7-0 1-0 
1-0 19 
2-0") Hatkan- 2-0 
angale. 
Bad 1-0 
1-0} 2-0 
1 
40 | Kokrud 7-0 
4-0 | 10 
§-0 1-0 
Loeal. 
3-0 
4-0 1-4 
1-0 1-0 
2-0 | Local 
i 











Drinking 


Water 


facilities. 


Iv. 


Ww: 


Ww. 


rv. 


WwW. 


jv. 


I've, 


Btr., 0.) 


W., str. 





Institutions and other 
information. 





81 (pr).; os. (mis); 9tl; 


dg.; 2gym.; ch. libs 
4dp. 

Sl (pr); 3tl; gym. 

SI (pr); om. {c)3 Stl; 
3gym.; ch.; dp. 

Sl (pr); 8; 4tly dhs 


3gym.; ch. 

$81 (3pr).; pyt.; 8e8.; 5th; 
4gym.; lib. Cech. 

Sl (pr); th; gym. ch. 

Sl (pt).s pyt.; 2es, (2 mis). 

6t],; ch. 

SI (pr).; os. (mis); Kedar- 
ling dev fr, (Ct. Sud. 1),; 
4tL; gym; ch; lb. 
(mobile). 

SI (pr), 
dg. gym. 


6th; 2M; mqs 


2tL; gym. 


: SI (pr).; css 4t1.5 gym; ch. 


Sl (pr); ef; 2t1; ch. 

58] (2pr, 2m, h).; 2ce5; 
Marima devi fr. (on first 
Friday after Vsk. Sud.; 
15); 12th; mqs3 2db 
gym. chs lib. 6dp, 

Sl (pr); c3.; Italaidevi fr. 
(Ct. Vad. 8).; tl; 2gym. 

Sl (pr). ¢s,; 3th; ch. 


(ntis).: 
fr. 


281 (2pr).3 ca. 
Brambanath deo 

(Ct. Sud. 15).5 5th. 
$1 (pr).; pyt.; 3c8,; Ram- 
navami fr, (Ct. Sud. 9). 
9tl; 2mq; dh; Sgym. 
ch.; lib. 
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Malevadi; SHW.: arearet 
Maligre ; AJ.; afer 
Mallevadi; RDN. ; asearet 
Mamadapir; BHD.; wayerqz 
Man; SHW.; arr 


Manabet; RDN. ; aratitz 





Manadir; BVD.; age 
Managanv ; SHW.; arma 
Managanv ; HK. ; arora 


Manapadale ; HK.; aaqtse 


Manavale ; BHD. ; wWeaz 
Manavad ; GGJ.; aAatTs 
Manavid ; PN.; arate 
Mandare; KV.; Hitz 
Manganir; KG. ; air 
Manganir; GGJ.; qT 
Mangavali; BVD.; aivact 
Mangevadi; RDN. ; aftarst 
Mangoli; RDN.; ainet 


Mani; BHD. ; at 4 
MABjaravad!; KV.; wistvaret.. 














Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; Poet Office,; 
Taluka abbreviation ; | Travelling | Households ; Agricultural ; Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population, 
N;  1-O[ 1-4; 793; 152; 762. | Charan 1-0 
E; 7-0 | 3°5; 1887; 230; 1374, | Mahagaon 4-0 
SW; 4-01 0:4; 201; 41; $74. | Murgud 7-0 
8; Wi-O | 1:2; 445; 85; 434, | Shengaon 8-0 
W; 5-0) 6°7; 951; 212; S48, Malkapur 3-0 
SW; (6-0 |11-4; 849; 70; 330 | Bavada 21-0 
Manadukali; BVD. ; arerat ..| Es; 12-0! 4:8; 627; 142; 624. | Kasaba 9-0 
Kale, 
KE; 14-0 [1°93 602; 94; 467 | Kasaba $-0 
Kale. 
NE; 9-0, 1-4; 830; 1435; 773. | Bhedasgann 2-0 
SW; 4-0 | 5*6; 4142; 807; 3623. | Local. 
t 
| 
.| Ws) 95-0 F4°5.1512; 271; 1350. | Vadgaon 6-0 
| (Kasaba), 
| 
l t 
8; 9-01 4:0; 705; 125; 604 'Gargoti 9-0 
| 
.|NW; 10-0 j 16; 913; 166; 769, | Halkarni 3-0 
: 1 
W; 13-015°3; 510; 109; 498 | Panhala 18-6 
Kasaba. 
W; 20-0 0-9; 539; 96; 580, | Kolhapur 17-0 
| 
SW; 20-0 | 1°73; 1250; 245; 1121, | Uttur 6-0 
iS; 11-0 | 2-1; 900; 166; 758. | Nesari 5-0 
| | 
LW; 1L-0 | 4:9; 1310; 244; 1130. | Kharepatan 12-6 
3 [03; 875; 74; 314. | Murgud $-f) 
'E; 8-0 | 1-4; 851; 157; 805. | Murgud 8&0 
| | : 
(|W; 18-0} 5-4; 136; 29; 186, | Shengaon 21-0 
; SW; 18-0} 0-1; 123; 21; 118, Kolhapur 20-0 








KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 





Railway St.; 





Distance. 

{ 
Kolhapur 50-0 
Hukkeri 25-0 

Road. 

Kolhapur 26-0 
Kolhapur 41-0 
Kolhapur 33-0 

| 
Kolhapur 20-0 | 
Kolhapur 21-0 
Kolhapur 20-0 | 
Kolhapur 29-0 | 
Rukadi 1-4 
Kolhapur = 15-0 

i 
Kolhapur 40-0 | 

! 
Hukkeri 24-0 | 

Road. 

Kolhapur 26-0 
Kolhapur 17-0 


Kolhapur 37-0 





Belguum 22-0 
Kolhapur 45-0 
Kolhapur 30-0 
Kolhapur 12-0 
Kolhapur 55-0 
Kolhapur 20-0 


(a.c.P.) M-o V 





f 768-—-Gla 
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Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; 
Bazar Day; Distance, 
Distance. 
eee, platen 
| 
Charan Thu. 1-0 | Kokarud 3-0 
| 
Mahagaon Mon. 4-0 | Mahagavn 3-0 
Saravade Thu, 6-0 Be 1-0 
Kadgaon = Fri. 1-0 _ 1~0 
Maikapur = Fri. 3-0 | Malkapur 4-0 
Kasaba ‘Thu. 8-U | Radha- 16-0 
Tarule. nugari. 
‘Tisangi Fri. 3-0 | — 0-2 
Salvan. 
Tisangi Wri. 8-0] er 32-0 
(Salvan). { 
Kapsshi Thu. 2-0 | Malkapur 9-0 
Rukadi Thu. J-4 5 2-0 
Vedguon Mon. (G0 | - 2-0 
Wasaba. | 
Pimpulgaon Tue. 4-0 | Gargoti 9-0 
Halkerai Wed. 3-0 | —_ 3-0 
Bajar Wed. 7-0 | Bajar 7-0 
Bhogaon, Bhogaon. 
Kasur Tue, 3-0) 
Dumala. 
targoti 4-0 = 8-0 
Nesari Thu. 5-0 | Hatkanan- 2-0 
; gale, 
Kharepatan Tue, 20 | Bavada 13-0: 
Saravade Fri. 2 — 0-4 
Saravade = Fri. 2-0: — 1-0 
| 
Kadgacn Fri. 14-0 | Pasgaon 2-0 
Dhamod 4-0 | — 6-0 








Drinking 
water 
facilities. 


rv. 


Ww: 


W., 0. 

rv. 

TV.y Wes 
str, 


Yv.,n. 


rv., spr, 


w., rv. 


rv. 


Ww: 


we, Str. 


rv. 


We 


gtr. 





Tv. 


rv. 


rv., str. 
Tv. 





Institutions and other 
information, 


A ne tr 


SI (pr).; Malhari dev fr,; 
(Ct. Vad 11),; tl; ch. 
81 (pr); 208.3 5th; ch. 
(Rural medical centre.) 

Sl (pr).; tl. 
81 (pr). tl. 
281 (pr); Sth; ch. 


tl; Famous as hunting 
yard, 
Sl (pr).; 2t]. 


81 (pr).3 201. 


Sl (pr); 8tl; gym. ch. 
e8.(niis),; fr, (Ct, Sud. 1); 
I6t]; mq; dg3 8gym.; 
ch. lib; dp. 

Sl} (pr). pyt.; cs. (mis).; 
Jugai devi tr. (on the 
first Tuesday after ct. 
Sud 15); 4th; 
4gym.; ch; dp. 
Sl] (pr); Kedarling deity 
fr, (Mg).; 2tl. 

Sl (pr); 0s. (fg); tl. 
gym; lib. 

$1 (pr).; tl. 


mg. 


SI (pr).; 8; tl; gym. 


$1 (pr); Bhaveshwari devi 
fr. (in Mg); 2tl; ch. 
Sl (pr); ¢s.; 2tl. 


281 (2pr).5 4tl, 

ea; 2th; gyms ch. 
Sl (pr)s (¢).5 
gym.; ch. 


cs. 4th; 


t]. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari, 


Mafjare ; SHW.; Ais? 
Manoli; SHW.; arate 
Marale ; SHW.; Aez 
Marali; PN.; azat 


Margevadi; BVD.; arferrst 


Masevadi; GGJ.; artarét 


Masevadi; AJ.; araarst 


Masoli; AJ.; watet 

Math Bk.; BVD.; 43 q 11 
Mathaginv ; BHD.; aoa 
Medhevadi; AJ.; ars} 


Mendholi; AJ. ; ii 
Metage ; KG: 


Mhikave; KG.; Farag 


Mhilasavade ; SHW. ; terwaag 
Mhalasavade; KV.; termaaé .. 


Mhaluige; BVD. : FETA 


Mhalunge 'T’. . Boragaiiv ; PN. ; 
TST TG TAT 
Mhalunge T, Thane ; PN. ; eat 
TH Stet 
Mharavadi ; 


Bhd. ; FaTeg St 


Mharul; KV.; rrew 


Mhasarang; BHD. ; tare 
Mhasave; BHD.: tgq% 
Mhasiirli ; 


RDN. ; teract 


i 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


























Direction ; Area (Sq. nis.) ; Pop. ; Post Office; 
‘Travelling | Households ; Agricultural | Distance. 
distance, population. 

fee. Latest een, rar 

t 

W; 8-0) 8-8; 361; 78; 320. | Malkapur 12-0 

NW; 1864 /5°7; 450; 105; 388, | Amba 10 

Ww 12-0 | 1:3; 242; 4 ; 280. | Bhogaon 10-0 

S; 11-0 | O'S; 614; 95; 579. | Panhala 11-0 

 Kasaba. 

E; 14-0 | 06; 120; 36: 119. | Kasaba 7-() 

Kale. 
S;: 10-0 { 1°53; 624; 121; 612. | Mahagaon 4-0 
E; 6-0] 15; 706 G4; GS4, | Uttar 4-0 
{ 

NEs 8205) b-8 3.285; 55; 283. | Ajra 4-0 
SW; PLO} 2:0; 882; 268; 546. | Achirne 1-0 
W3 17-0-j10-0 5 726; 142; 707. | Shengaon 14-0 
W: CeO, 2°; 242; 49; 242. | Ajra 6.-0 

SEpe OP 4-93, 505; 9b; 503. | Ajra 3-0 

Si 9 18-O} F-33554; 109; 517, | Kapashi 4-0 

! 

SW "920 3°95 2045; 385; 1950, | Kuli 2-0 
W; 44/492; 413;  s4; 413. | Malkapur 4-0 
W; 16-9) 2:1; 866; 155; 821. | Kolhapur 14-0 
EK; 17-2 OT; ST; IT; 85, | Kasaba 5-0 

Kale, 
8; 7-0) 05; 451; 83; 442. | Panahala 6-0 
Kasaba. 
NW 2-0 (0-7; Jlt; 31; itt. | Panhala 2.0 
: Kasaba, 
W; 2-0 (05; 288; 47; 233. | Gargoti 3-0 
1 
Ws 1201 1-25 10655 183; 754. | Kolhapur 12-0 
/ SW; 13-9 | 4:6; 685; 128; 678. | Shengaon 13-0 

NW; 1-0) 1-7; 1860; 241; 1205. | Gargoti 2-0 

Nj 180 7-35 1406; 288; 1404, Bayada 10-0 | 

| 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 965 











Railway 8t. ;: | Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; Drinking| Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance, water information. 
Distance. facilities, 
i} 
east Sa A thle Ve ape weenn tanta a ete gal Sa 
i ' 
‘ ] 
Kolhapur 41-0 | Malkapur Fri. 12-6 | --  §-O f rv. 3tl. 
Kolhapur 30-0) Malkapur Fri. 10-0 | - 1-4 | str, tl; mq. 
Kolhapur 29-0 Bdogaon = Wed, 10-0 | = He 
Kolhapur 11-0 ° Kale Sat. 20 _ LO | w. SI (pr); es; tl; 2gym.; ch. 
Kasaha. 
Kolhapur 19-0 | Tisangi Fri. 1-0 rv. 
Salvan, 
Huykkeri 24-0) Mahagaon Mon. 4-0 — 5-0 | ow. SI (pr)3 8th; ch. 
Road. | 
Hukkeri 40-0 | Uttur Sat, 4-0) 0 we 1-0 w. Sl (pr); 3th; ch. 
Road. | 
Rukkeri ALO | Ajra Fri. 4-0) | Ajra 3-0 | str. tl 
Road. | 
Kolhapur 61-0 | Phonda Mon. | 5-0! Phonda 6-0 | we | Sl (pr); 4tl. 
Kolhapur 48-0] Kadgaon Fri. = 10-0; _ 1-0 | rv... | Sl (pr); th 
Hukkeri 50-0 | Ajra Fri. 6-0 | — 2-0 | rv. Dahikala fr. (day not - 
Road. fixed in Ct).; tl. 
Hukkeri 45-0 | Ajra Fri. 30 Ajra 30 | w. Sl (pr) 8.3 th 
Kolhapur = 30-0 | Kapashi = Mon. 4-0) —_ 3-0 [ rv. Ambabai fr. (Mg); 2tl; 
i ch. 
Kolhapur 21-9 | Local Sun. mae 5-0 | ow. SI (pr); ¢8.3 5th; mq. 
; gym.; ch.; lib. 
Kolhapur 32-0) Malkapur Fri. 40 | Malkapur = 5-0] rv. th 
Kothapur 34-0 | Hasur Tue. 2.4 _- 4-0 7 W. S] (pr).; es. (¢)3 Sth; gym, 
Trumala. 
Kolhapur 17-0 | 'Tisang: Fri. 2-0 — 2-2 | w. Sl (pr); tl. 
Salavan. 
Kolhapm = 16-0! Kale Sat. 4-1) — 2-0 | rv. Sl(pr).3 th: gym. ch. 
| Kasaha, 
Kolhapur 12-0 | Panhala Sun. 2-0] Panhala = 2-0 |W. 81 (pr).; dg. 
Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 34-0 | Shengaon Thu. 2-0 — 10 | rv. Sl (pr).; fr. (Mg. Sud 15).: 
tl; gym. 
Kolhapur f2--0 | Sangrul Thu, 2-0 | Koparde 4-0 | ry. S! (pr); os. (mis); 2th 
3gym.; ch. 
Kolhapur 46-0) Kadgaon — Fri. 7-0 | Darewadi 3-0 | w. SI (pr).; 3thy M. 
Kolhapur = 29-0 | Gargoti Wed, 2-0 — 3-0 | rv. Sl (pr); pyts es; 2th; 
mq.; gyn. ch. 
Kolhapur 20-0} Dhamod Sat. 5-0) | Kale 12-0 | rv, SI (pr).; Nedarlingdev fr, 


i (in April each year), £1; 
niq.3 gym. 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; ‘Travelling 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, 
Minacé; HK.; faore ..| NW; 8-0 
Minacé Bk.; BHD.; fat qn. | NW; 5-6 
Minacé Kh.; BHD.; fart qz | sw; 3-0 
Mogharde; RDN.; ares" Eu: 40 
Mohade ; RDN. ; tee ..( NE; 16-0 
Mohare ; PN.; Algt ..UNEE 8-0 
| 

Molavade; SHW.; WtwaF w.| NS Vd 
Monae; BVD.; Fiz . | N57 {8-0 
Morevadi; BHD.; artarét..) SW; 2-0 
Mosum; SHW.; ater | Wado 
Motaivadi ; PN.; Wlargarét ..) SW: 14-0 
Mudal; BHD ; qam .LN; 7-0 
Mudasingi; HK. ; aefartt W; 5-0 
“Mudasiigi; KV.; aefavit BE; 34 
Mugali; KG.; arat wap Sa 19-0 
Mugali; GGJ.; rast i; 5-0 
Mumevadi; AJ.; qaaret E; 13-0) 








Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 


population. 


Post Office ; 
Distance, 





4°6; 20735 392; 1871. 


4:0; 955; 1945 O51, 
O07; 604: 326; 540. 
0-7; 284; 49; 258; 
O'9; 449; G99; 449, 
2°3: 1545; 309; 1317. 
V2; 461; 77; 443, 
4°3; 362; 75; 290, 
OS; 397; 76; 367. 
3:8; 489; 77; 64. 
0-3; 149; 31; 187, 


1-35 1220; 198; 1014. 
20; 105d; 206; 992. 


5°45 2972; 582; 2491. 


1:5; 696; 249; 661, 


2°4; 1996; 348; 1877, 


U7; 996; 169; 974, 





Vadgaon 6-0 
Kasaba. 


Gargoti 5-0 


Gargoti 40 


Murgud = -O 


Kolhapur 17-0 


Kodoli 2-4 
Kasaba. 


Malkapur 3-0 
Gagan 7-0 
Bavada. 
Cargoti 4-0 
Malkapur 13-0 
Panhala 12-0 
Kasaba. 
Murgud 3-0 
Shahupuri 10-0 


Local 


Kapashi 2-0 


Nool Kasaba 4-0) 


Uttur 2-0 








Railway St.; 


| 
! 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. 
| Distance. 
i 
Kolhapur 15-0 | Vadgaon Mon. 6-0 | Local 0-2 
Knsaba. 
Kolhapur 82-0 | Gargoti Wed, 5-0 | Gargoti 5-0 
Kolhapur 32-0 | Gargoti Wed. 4-0 | Gargoti 3-0 
Kolhapur 22-0 Sarawade — Fri. 5-0 | Sata 5-0 
Radhanagari. 
Kolhapur 17-0 | Ghotawade Mon. 3-0 | Kaulav 1-0 
Kolhapur 21-0 | Kodoli Thu. | 2-4 | Malegaon 2-0 
'  Kavaha, 
Kolhapur 30-0 | Malkapur Fri. 3-0 | Shahawadi 2-0 
Kolhapur 48-0 | Gagan Thu, 7-0) Aslas 4-0 
_ Bavada. 
Kothapur 29-0  Cargoti Wed. | £0 2-0 | 
Wolhapur 32-0 :Matkapur Fri, 18-0 14-0 
Kolhapur 19-0 ' Bajar Wed. 0-2 | Bajar 0-4 
| Bhogaon. Bhogaen. 
Kolhapur 26-0  Murgud Tue, 3-0 0-4 
Rukeadi 2.0 | Rukadi Thu, 2-0 | Local 1-0 
i 
Gandhi- 1-0; Kolhapur Sun. 6-0 0-3 
nagar 
1 
\ 
Kolhapur 36-0 | Kapashi Mon. 2-0 1-0 
Houkkeri 25-0 | Gadhinglaj Sun. 4-0 1-0 
Road. 
Hukkeri 35-0 | Uttur Sat 20 | 2-0 | 
Road. | 
( 
4 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 





Weekly Bazar ; 


‘, 


otor Stand ; 














967 


str, 


sit., 


rv, 


tv., We 


Ww 
str, 
rv, 


Ty. 


Wwe 


Ww 


Ww: 


Wey PV, 


str. 











‘Drinking! Institutions and other 
water information. 
facilities. 
w- 281 (2pr).; pyt; 3cs. (8e),; 


Hajrat Pir Ur. (Srn)s 
5th; 2mq.; dg: 2aymy 
ch. 

SI (pr); 3tH.; ch. 


SI (pr); ¢s.; 4th. 
tv.5 we 2, 
SI (pr); cs; 2th 


Sl (pr); 208; Bhairav 
fr, (Ct. Sud 15); 3th 
gym; lib. 

$1 (pr); 2th; gyms ch. 
2th. 


Sl(pr).; t!. 
Sl (pr); th. 
tl. 


S1 (pr); 3th; gym. ch. 

$1) (pr).; es. (c); Maruti 
fr. and Pir Ur. (Ct. 
Vad. 2). 5th mq. dhy 
2gym.; ch; lib. 

Sl (pr); pyt; 3es.; fr. 
(once in three years on 
Mg. Sud. 15); 6t1.; 2dh.; 
2Qgynt.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Si (pr); Bhairav fr. (in 
Phg).; 2tl. 

281 (2pr).; pyt.; 08. (¢).5 

(Sm 

Astami 

4th. 


Dattajayanti fr. 
Vad 5).3 Gokul 
fr. (Stn. Vad 8).; 
gym.; ch. 

Si (pr). Bhaveshwari fr, 
(Mg. Vad. 5). th; ch. 
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en A 





Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; Post Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. | population. 
] 
aaa Pee rere POE EE 


Munguravadi; GGJ.; ayearst ..) SE; 11-0 | 6-8; 8i9; 152; 723, | Nesari 5~0 











| 
| 
Muragud; KG.; Fae .e{ SE3 27-0 | 4°55 5687; 1061; 3549. | Local. 
i 
| | 
Murude; AJ.; qaz ..{S83 1612-0; 479; 87; 471. | Ajra 2.0 
{ } 
Murukte; BHD. ; WRI ee Ba G~O | 1:9; 1324; 284; 330. | Utine 7-0 
Musalavadi; RDN.; WawaTST | NESS | G7; 207: 45; 207. | Kolhapur 21-0 
Mutakalavadi; SHW. ; qeerera: Hl NW; 4-4 | O45 86; 19; 86, | Malkapur 2-0 
Mutakegvar ; BVD.; qzazaz lei 19-0 | 04: 265; 45; 262, | Kavaba 9-4 
1 
| 


| Kale, 


Mutnal; GGJ.; qeate (NM, (6-4 11-6; 2120: 364: 1807, | Local. 


nt 


Vs. 17-0...9°3;1268) ; 488; 2289. | Local. 


| | 
Nadhavade; BHD.; areraz a Ns 5-01 1°0; 1324; 234; 1249, | Gargoti 7-0 
Nidhavade; BVD.; mi9ad | V 
| 








Naganavadi; BHD.; armaarét | E; 8-0] 1-1; 305: 60; 296. | Uttur 5-0 
Naganv; HK.; aiti¢ ..| NW; 9-0] 2-8; 2186; 451; 1985. | Kolhapur 6-0 
1 
| 
Naginv; KV.; ara ..[ SE; 12-4] 1-6; 695; 196; 686, | Kolhapur 14-0 








~ 


| 
t 
t 
| 
[ 
| 
Nagaraganv; BHD.; areamiq...) 8; 9 6-0) 1-5; 471; 86; 471. | Gargoti 3-0 
Nandagaéiv; KV.; daria .-{ 8; 12-0 | 2-3: 1567; 816; 1469. | Karvir 14-0 
[ 


i t 

a mis 7 . i 
Nandaganv ; SHW.; afetia a Si 12-0} 1-7; 409; 73; 409. | Bhogaon 4-0 

| | 











KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 969 

















; 
Railway 8t.; | Weekly Bazar ; | Motor Stand; [Drinking] Institutions and other 
Distance, Bazar Day ; | Distance. water information. 
Distance. facilities, 
| | 
Belgaum 20-0! Daddi = Mon. 4-0 3-0 | w. Sl (pr).; 2c8.; Bhniray dev 
fr, (Mg. Sud 5).; Vithoba 
fr. (Ct. Sud 2)3 4the 
ch. 

Kolhapur 38-0 | Local, Tue, Local 0-1 (381 (2pr,m);  2c8,; fr. 
(An. Sud 9); 9th; M; 
| i mq; 2gym.; ch; lib. 
: | | 4dp. 

Hukkeri 44-0 | Ajra Fri. 2-0 | Ajra 1-41 el SI (pr). th; Hb, 

Road. i 

Kolhapw 36-0 | Pimpalgaon Tue. 3-0 | Gargoti 7-0 | cl. Sl (pr).; 2tl; gym. ch. 

Kolhapur 21-0 | Dhamod Sat. 5-0 | Ajmai 12) rv. | th. 
| Vararade. 

Kolhapur 31-0 | Malkapur Fri, 2-0 | Matkapur 3-0! str, | th, 

Kolhapur 14-4 | Kasaba Sat. 2-4 | Local | Tv. | $1 (pr).; fr. (Mg. Vad 13).; 
: Kale. i | ths gym. 

Hukker} 24-0 | Saukeshwar Fri, 3-0 | O-5 | waste. | Sl (pr); es. (mia); fr. 

Road. | (Ct, Vad 12 and Vsk 
Sud 3 & Vsk. Vad 5); 
| Stl; M3 mq. gym. 

Kolhapur 80-0 | Sarwade Fri. 3-0 | Trgaon 2-0 | w. 81 (pr).s 2c8,; tl; gym. 

Kolhapur 70-0 | Tarale Tue. 40 | 4-0 | w.,tv., | 381 (2pr, m). fr. (Mg. 
t. { Vad 30).; 10tl; mq.; 3dp. 
| village medical centre, 

Kolhapur 40-0 | Pimpalgzon Tue. 2-0 | Uttur 5-1 | rv. SI (pr).; fr. (Mg). tl. 

Rukadi 4.) | Kotheprr Mon. 6-0 1-4 | w., (0) | 81 (pr). pyt.; 2es, (20); 


i Khanai fr. (in Sra- 
van month).; Jain Shwe. 
tamber fr. (in Bha- 
i } | drapad month); 4tl; 
; \ mq. 3gym.; ch; lib. 
Kolhapur 14-0 | Ispurli Fri, 2-0 | 1-4 | rv. SI (pr); es. (c).; Viroba- 
: dey fr. (once in three 
years on Phg. Vad 5). 
3th; gym. ch; lib, 





i 


; i 
Kolhapur 31-0 Gargoti = Wed. 2-0 | Gargoti 5-0 | str, t. | 281 (Qpr).; th. 














Kolhapur 14-4 | Khebawade Tue. 1-4 2-0 | we SI (pr) 83 4th; 2gym.; 

: : chy; lib, 
Kolhapur 24-0 | Bhogaon Wed. a 2-0 | ry. Sl (pr); Gangobadev 
fr. (Vek. Sud 3); tl; gym. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Nandanavad ; GGJ.; ataqats .. 


Nandani; 8h. ; afaay 


Nandavi: SHW.: afarey 
Nandaval: KV.; qa 


Nandoli; BHD. ; ate 
Nandyal ; KG. ; 4a 
Natganir ; GGJ.; anraz 
Nanivade; BVD.; aftaz 
Nanivale; RDN. ; afta 
Nanundre ; PN, ; wz 
Napané; BVD.; w9% 


Narande; HK.; a<@ 
Naratavade; RDN.; azaae 


Naraveli; BVD.; 4zqot 
Narevadi; GGJ.; ata,zt 
Naukud ; GGJ.; arez 


Navale; BHD.; aaa 
Navale; BVD.; ata 





ee 





Direction 3’ 
Travelling 
distance. 


NW: 9-0 


E; 5-0 


L$; 100 


SE; 7-0 


8; 102054 


' $s 19-2 





W; 140 


EK; 15-0 


SW; 9-0 


W; = 13-0 


NES 5-4 


i; TA 
8; 4-0 
NW; 10-0 
SE; 7-0 
8; 12-0 
| NE; 10-0 


| Households; Agricnitural 


population, 


| 
| Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ;_ 
o] 
| 


65; 


mm 1D 





~ 
ns 


on 


-_ 


“8; 


p4r53 


1°8; 





: 


2°0; 
69; 


904; 161; 8387, 


5699; 1108 ; 4450, 


oll; 98; 507, 
594; 127; 594, 


396; 80; 392, 


751; 180; 672, 


1293; 282; 1281, 


1156; 162: 1065. 


487; 94; 405. 


550; 108; 625, 


682; 134; 639, 


3 2483; 442; 2297. 


W284; 251; 1h62. 


123; 36; 122. 


31217; 220; 1040. 


946; 174; 883. 


356; 735 351, 
(48; 125; GIS. 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 


Halkarni 2-0 


Local. 


Bhogaon 3-0 
Kolhapur = 7-4 


Shengaon 7-0 
Kapashi 2-4 


Sankeehwnr 1-4 | 


Kelavah 2-0 





) 
} 


| Gargoti 27-0 | 

Panhala 9-0 
Kasabna. 

Kokisare 5-0 


Kumbhoj 3-0 


Murgud 9-0 


Gagan 4-0 
Bavada. . 
Halkarni 4-0 


Halkarni = 4-0 


Shengaon 10-0 
Karul 3-0 








| 
| 
| 
| 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 





Railway St.; Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance. | Bazar Day ; 
Distance, 
Hukkeri 22-0 |} Sankeshwar ; Fri. 
Road. 
Jaysingpur 5-0 | TLoral. Wed. 
Kolhapur 22-0 | Bhogaon Wed. 
Kolhapur = 7-4 | Kandgaon Tue. 
Kolhapur 42-0 ' Kadgaon fri. 
Kolhapur 37-0 | Kapashi = Mon. 
| 
Hukkeri 26-0 | Nankeshwar Fri. 
Road. 
Kolhapur 51-0 | Kharepatan Tue. 
Kolhapur 45-0 | Radha- Sun. 
nagar, 
Kolhapur 16-0 | Bajar Wad. 
Bhogaon. 
Kolhapur 14-4 | Kasaba Sat. 
Kale. 
Hatkan- 6-0 | Vadgaon = Mon, 
angale. Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 29-0 | Saravade Fri. 
Kolhapur 84-0 |Gagan Tha. 
Bayada, 
Hukkeri 24-0 | Halkarni Wed. 
Road. 
Malkapur 1-0 | Halkarni Weed. 
Kolhapur 44-0 | Kadgaon = Fri. 
Kolhapur 44-0 | Gagan Thu. 
Bavada. 





7-0 


3-0 


10-0 


5-0 


4-0 


3-0 
4-0 


i 
Motor Stand ; 


Distance. 
2-0 
Local. 
Bhogaon 3-0 
Kandgaon 1-4 
| 
| Kadgaon 1-0 
)Kapshi_ 2-0 
} 





Sankeshwar 1-4 
Kharepatan 9-0 
Radho- 15-0 
ponagari, 
| Kotoli 20 
| 7-0 
1-4 
0-2 
| 
{ 
Gagan 4-0 
Bavada. 
3-4 
Halkarni 5-0 
3-0 
7-0 





water 
facilities 


rv., str, 


WwW: 


rv. 


UV. We 


| w., Iv. 


; Tv. 


we 


Ww. 


rv. 


tv. 


we 


Ww. 


Ww. 
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i 


Drinking} Institutions and other 


information, 


SI (pr).; ¢8.; 8tl.; gym. ch. 


2S8I (2pr).,  pyt.; 08. (20). 
fr. (Third or fourth Sin- 
day in Srn.).; 6th; 2M; 
5mq.; 3gym.; 3hib. 

8} (pr).; tl. 

8] (pr); ¢8.; Vithoba fr. 
Qt]; (Asd. Sud 31); 
2gym. 

Sl (pr); tl. ; 

81 (pr); 08.5 Bhaveshwar 
fr. (in Phalgun).; 8t1. 
ch. 

Sl (pr); Ram fr. (Ct 
Sud 9); 6th; gym. 

281 (pr, m).; fr. (Kt. Sud 
15 , Phg. Sud 15),; 4th; 

SI (pr); 2th, 


Sl (pr).; 0%; Hanuman fr, 
(Ct. Sud 15)5 th; gym. 
281 (pr, m).; fr. (Kt. 
Sud 15).; 3tl. 

381 (3pr).; pyt.; os. (mis),; 
fr. (Mg. Sud 5); 1281; 
mq.; 8gym.; ch,; Cech. 

381 (pr. m, b).3 ft, (Mg; 
Vad 1); 4tl; 2gym.; ch.. 
lib.; dp. 

Sl (pr); th 


SI (pr); ¢8.3 chy lib. 


81 (pr); Chaloba dev 
fr. (Mg. Vad 4).; tl, 

Sl (pr); tl. 

2S] (2pr).; fr. (An. Sud 10) 
4tL; dp. 
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Village name in English ; 


‘Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


Navali; PN.: arazt 


Nebapir; PN.; Faraz 


Nej; HK.; 737 


Nerle; BYD.; a 


Nerle; SHW.; 7% 


Nerli; KV.; af 


Nesari Kasaba; GGJ.; Fat | 


TIT 


Nidhori ; KG. ; fare 


Nigave Dumala; KV.; fata ! 


ZAtat 


Nigave Khalsa; ; KV.; fawa ; 


aTeay 


Nigundage; AJ.; fafa 


Nilaji; GGJ.; fassfr 


Nilapan; BHD. ; frary 


Nile; SHW.; faz 


Nim-Arule; BVD.; faa-srea 


Nimasiraganv Dumali ; SL. ; 


faakrenta gATzt 


Direction; 








1 Travelling 
: distance. 
es 
ee ja4 
Rp 04! 
! i 
me te Bad | 
NY 15-01 
iB 9-0! 
Sis 4h oS-O;! 
5 1-04 
| Wena rt 
| 
| 
NW; .3-0 } 
t 
| 
8; 16-0 
i 
t 
; \ 
(EE: tho} 
i 
{ : 
i at 
JE; 6-0 | 
| | 
{ T 
i | 
IN: 405 
JN; 40) 
LNW 10-0 | 
: rt 
| NW; 


' 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. 


Households; Agricultural 


i 
Ss 872) 17s p20. 
O'+  SIB; 104: 349. 
3°73.1788; $86; 1611. 
2-2; 740; 145; 668, 
7; 400; 73; $20 
37351128; 225; 780. 
2°2; 2525; 4955 16593. 
2°; 962: 185; 720 
2:5; 2264: 482; 1637, 
3°35; 21383; 391; 1732. 
12; 895; 175; 861. 
2a; O18; 168; 813. 
O'8; 968; 169; G35, 
Ph; 505; 101; 503. 
1:6: 259; 49; 213. 
£0; 550; 95; 540, 


population. 


Post Office; ” 


Distance. 
ae Qrcaeee 
Panhala 3-0 
Kasaba. 
Panhala 1-0 
| Kasba. 
| Kumbhoj 2-0 


| 
| Sharepatanl5-0 
] 





‘Kokrud 1-0 
| Kolhapur 5-0 
| Local 

Margad O- 4 
| 
Karvir 4-0 


5 


Kolhapur $6-6 





' Mahagaon 2-0 

| Mutnal 1-0 

al ' os 
Gargoti 4.0 

! Malkhapur 3-0 

Achirne 6-0 | 

Chihari 9-4 | 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 973 


| 4 








t 
Railway Sti: Weekly Bazar; | Motor Stand ; Drinking} Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day; | Distance. water | information. 
Distance. | facilities. 
i 1 
| 1 
Kolhapur 15-0 Panhala Sun, 3-0 | 0-1 pl. / $1 (pr); fr. (on first 
Kasaba, Sunday after Ct. Sud 
| i | 1b). th. 
Kolhapur 12-0 | Panhala. Sun. 1-0 | ql W. Sl (pr); 4tl; 2mq. 
Kasaha. | 
Hatkan- 3-0 | Hatkan ‘Tue. 3-0 | Leeal. 0-4 | w. SI (pr).; 8s, (mis); Urus 
angale. | angale. (Ct. Sud 2); 6tl.; mq.. 
: dg.; gym; ech. 
Kolhapur 48-0 | Gagan Sl Bavude: - RRO im "2 St (pr, m).; 3th. 
Bavadi. j 


Kolhapur 30-0) | Kokrud Wed. 1-0 | Malkapur 9-0 | ry. Sl (pr). tl. 


Kolhapur 7-0 | Kolhapur Sun, 820 2-0 | W. Sl (pr); 083 Sth; mqy 


3gym.; dp. 

Belgaum = 25-0 | Bazar Thu. Local We SI (pt); cs. (mis); Ur. 
(Phg. Vad 8).3 1511; M.; 
( ' 2mqs 2dg; dhs gym. 
slib.; 4dp.; Ceh. 








Fz. 
<< 


Kolhapur 36-0 | Murgud ‘Tue. 0-4 





1-0 i SI (pr); es, (c).3 Bhairi 
i dev fr. (in Mg.); 6t.3 dh 
2vym. ch. 

Kolhapur 5-0 | Karvir Sun. 4-0 | 2-0 | w. 1 281 (pr, m)s cs (¢)5 


Hanuman fr. (Ct. Sud 
15); 4h; mq. 2gym.; 








i lib.; 

Kolhapur 16-0 | 'Thikpurli Wed. 1-4! it 12S] (pr, m)s pyts 2085 
| / 10th; mqs dg; Sgym; 
chy Lib. 

Hukkeri = 35-0 | Mahayana Mon. 2-0 | 3-0 | rv.,w. | SI (pr); cs; Basaveshwar 

Road, | fr, (Ct. Sud 1)s 6tls Ms 
| | gym. ch. 

Hokkeri 22-0 | Sunkeshwar Tri. 4-0 Q-1 ry.,w. | SI (pr); Hanuman dev fr. 

Road. | (Ct, Sud. 15); 6tl; m5 
| 2gym. 

Kolhapur 30-0 | Gargsti Wed. 4-0 | 2-0 | w. | 81 (pr); es. (0). 2ths gyms 

| + ch. 

Kolhapur 32-0 Malkapur Fri. 5-0 | Local tv. Sl (pr).; 2tl. 

Kolhapur 46-9 Gugan Thu. 10-0 | Bavada 10-0 | w. Sl (pr); 2tl, 

' Bavada. ‘ ! 
Local l-£ ) Jaysingpur Sun, = 4-4 | 1-0) w. i SI (pr).5 2tL. 
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Village name in Buglish ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Villago name in Deonagari. 


Nimagiraganv Khalsa; SL. ; 
frafronta @rear 


Ninap; BHD. ; faery 


Nitavade; KV.; faeaz 
Nitavade; BHD.; fraaz 


Nivade ; BVD. ; faaé 
Nivade ; PN. ; faae 
Nivale; SHW. ; faa 


Nil Kasaba ; GGJ. ; Te STAT .. 


Olavan; RDN. ; afisanr 
Pacarde; BHD. ; qraze 


Padakharhbe ; BHD.; saa 
Padal; PN.; sz 


Padali; HK.; qiset 


Padali; RDN.; qeait 
Padali Bk.; KV. ; qisdt qn.. 


Padali Kh.; KV. ; qreat ae 


Padasali; PN. qsarat 


Padasali; RDN. qeatat 


Direction ; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 























Post Office ; 
‘travelling | Households; Agricultural| Distance. 
| distance. population. 
| : 
NW; 9-0 | 2-4; 1317; 286; 1265, | Chipari 2-4 
W; 8-0 | 5°35; 1257; 230; 1206. Garpoti 6-0 
W; 80] 0-5; 209; 35; 207. | Karvir 6~0 
8; 8-0 | 1:5; 369; 60; 364, Shengaon 6-0 
KE; 15-5/ 1-9; 386: 70; 978, | Kasaba 7-0 
i Kale. 
Ws 12-0) 1:3; 604; 95; 576. | Panhala 21-0 
Kasaha. 
Nj 19-0 | 5:4; 330; 75; 327. | Arle 5-0 
BE; 8-0) 5-6; 3838; 574; 2939, | Local. 
i 
| | 
Wi; 48-0 )11-1; 872; 197; 726, Murgud 33-0 
| W; 8-408; 3800; 60; 298, Shengaon 4-0 
5; UO} 3:4; 550; OL ; 550. | Gargoti 90 
| S5 G0 295; 1564; 301; 1294. | Panhala 8-0 
i Kasaba. 
t 
W; 15-0 | 1-9; 1277; 229 > 1253, | Vadgaun 5-0 
| | Kasaba, 
| 
i 
NW; 2-0) 4:6: 881; 178 ; 760. | Murgud; 20-0 
NE; 5-0 1}1-7; 789 128; 639, Kolhapur 5-0 
W; O-U | 2-9; 1540; 277; 1409, Kolhapur 6-0 
| 
} i 
W; 18-0 | 6G; 107; 27 ; 104. | Panhala 24-0 
: Kasaba, 
(| NW; 9-0 ) 723 G54; 184; 653. | Bavada 7-0 
i 
i 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 975 











Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; |Drinking! Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance, water information. 
Distance. factities.! 
| t 
Heats at dea AEE On Soe a, | Ls Pais ks hes), 
| 


Jaysingpur 4-4 | Jaysingpur Sun. 4-4 10] w. c&. (¢).3 3tl3 mgs gyms 
‘ ch,; lib, 


Kolhapur 39-0 {| Kadgaon Fri. 1-0 rv, 28) (2pr).; cs; fr. (Mg. 
Sud 16).,; 2tl; gym, 
Kolhapur 48-0 | Padal Mon, 3-0 3-0 | rv, Pyt.; 2tl.; gym.; ch. 
Kolhapur 39-0 { Kadgaon = Fri, 1-0 | Kadgaon +4 { y. SI (pr).; 2), 
Kolhapur 19-0 | 'Tisangi Fri, 0-4 rv. ; 2th. 
(Salvasy}. 
Kolhapur 21-0 - Bajar Wed, 2-4 | Bajar 2-0 | W, Sl (pr).; e8.; 1. 
Bhogaon, Bhogaon. 
Kolhapur 49-0 | Arale Sat. 520) Nile 16-9 | str. | th. 
7 
( 
Hukkeri =. 23-0 | Loval. Sat. | 2-4 | ww. 281 (2pr).; cs; Maruti 
Road. | fr. (Ct. Sud 5).; 12th; 


2M.; mq; 2gym.; ch. 
lib.; 4dp. 








Kolhapur 48-0 | Radha- Sun. 18-0. | Local. W. S! (pr); 5th; dh, 
nagar. | | 
Kolhapur 39-0 ) Kadgaon Fri. 20} W-4 | rv.,we | Sl (pr); th 
Kolhapur 42-0 | Kadgaon Fri. 5-0 | Karadwadi 3-0 el. SI (pr); 2t. 
Kolhapur 9-0 * Local. Mon, Parle 1-0 jf rv. | Sl {pr).; pyt.; ¢s.; Bhairav 
. | fr, (Ct. Vad 8)5 6th; 
! mq.; 4gym.; lib; dp. 
Kolhapur 15-0 | Vadgaon Mon. 5-0 3-0 we SI (pr).; c8. (mis).; Hajrat 


Kasaha, Pir Urus (on the 

| first Thursday after *Ct. 
Sud 15),; 3tl; 2mq.; dgy 
2gym.; ch. 











Kolhapur 32-0 | Radha- Sun, 3-4 | Radha- 2-0 | ry SI (pr). es. (c).5 2th; 

nagari, | hagari, | 

Kolhapur 5-0 | Kolhapur Sun. 5-0 | 1-4 | rv. $l (pr); 28; 4tl; mq 

| 2pym.s lib. 

Kolhapur = 7+0 | Kolhapur Sun. 6-0 | 1-2 | rv. | Sl (pr).5 2ca.; fr. (in the 
| month of Mg); th 
gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 34-0 | Bajar Wed. 14-0 | Bajar 12-0 | rv., ety | th 

Bhogaon. : Bhogaon. 

Kolhapur 40-0 | Radha. = Sun. 7-0 | 9-0 | rv.,n. | Sl (pr)s tl. 

nagari. { 











H } 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office; 


Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households; Agricultural Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. distance. | population. i 

| 

Pal; BHD.; ves ..E; 3-0} 4:8; 614; 121; 613. | Gargoti 2-0 
Pal; SHW. ; qt 83 16-0 | 09; 124; 21; 124. | Bhogaon 10-0 
Pal Bk.; RDN. qs a .-|Ns 17-0 12-0; 182; 28; 131. | Kolhapur 21-0 
Pal Kh.; RDN. qs Be ..1N; 180/08; 78; 16; 78. | Kolhapur 21-0 
Palsambe; BVD. aada a aoe 8-4; 104; 44; 188. | Gagan «6-0 

. Bavada. 


Palasavade; SHW. Yaaas ..: NE: 11-01 1-5; 171; 33; 169. | Charan 3-0 
Palasivané; BHD. qafaatt 2.) 8H; 40) 2-0; 677; 120; 674. | Gargoti 6-0 





235 518; 92; 511. | Shengaon 14-0 
3; 197; 35; 197. | Gargoti 4-0 
‘3; 1220; 245; 915. | Kolhapur 3-0 


Palecdhuda ; BHD. ; (raat gst | NW? 14-0 
Palevadi; BHD.; qraarét..) Ws 5-0 
Paficaganv ; KV.; crate . SR 3-0 











113; 626; 124; 546. |) Gargoti 4-0, 


Paficavade; BHD.; owe. NW; 40 


Pandevadi; RDN.; dart... Wj) 5-0) 0-7: 632; 118; 805, | Garyoti 16-0 





Pandivare; BHD.; gifsqz | NW} 6-01 0-7! 268; 53; 288, Gargoti 6-0 


Pangire; BHD. ; gjfaz ot 
Panhali Kasaba; PN.; qegiasi| : 
waa ee 


kK; 8-O 167; 808; 163; 772. | Kapashi — 6-0 


~ 


) °93 2573; 535; 773. | Local 


Panore; PN.; ot .., SW; 210} 3-8; 693; 12; 687, | Kale 12-0 


Kasaba, | 


| 
| 
Panori; RDN. : qa\%t E; 5-0 |23; 636; 124; 630. | Murgud = 12-0 | 





Panundre ; SHW.; qe J.) W; «4-01 63; 1128; 208; 1194. | Malkapur 4-0 
: | | 

Panutre ; PN.; 7 ../SW5 14-0) 21; 717; 148; 714. | Kale 7-0 | 
| Kasaba. | 

Paraganv ; HK.; qreiz ..| NW; 16-0 | 7-3; 4983; 826; 2746. | Local 














Railway St.; 
Distance. 
Kolhapur 31-0 
Kolhapur 32-0 
Kolhapur 21-0 
Kolhapur 21-0 
Kolhapur 28-0 
Kolhapur 43-0 
Kolhapur 31-0 
Kolhapur 47-0 
Kolhapur 34-0 
Kolhapur 3-0 
Kolhapur 30-0 
Kothapur 30-0 
Kolhapur 30-0 
Kolhapur 40-0 
Kolhapur 12-0 
Kolhapur 24-0 
Kolhapur 31-0 
Kolhapur 31-0 
Kolhapur 19-0 
Kolhapur 18-0 








KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar; 


Bazar Day ; 
Distance, 
Gargoti Wed. 2-0 
Bhogaon Wed. 10-0 
Dhamod Sat. 6-0 
Dhamod Sat. 6-0 
Local. Tue, 0-4 
Charan Thu. 8-0 
Gargoti Wed. 5-0 
Kadgaon = Fri. 8-0 
Gargoti Wed. 4-0 
Kolhapur Sun. 3-0 
Gargoti Wed. 4-0 
Sarawade = Fri. 5-0 
Saravade = Fri, 50 
Pimpalgaon Tue, 3-0 

Local, Sun 

Kale Bat. 12-0 
Kasaba. 

Radha- Sur. 40 
nagari. 

Malkapur Fri. 4-0 

Kale Sat. 7-0 
Kasaba, 

Local Tue. 
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Institutions and other 
information. 





Drinking 
Motor Stand ; water 
Distance. facilities, 
Gargoti 3-2 | ol. 
8-0 | Ty. 
Parite 9-0 jn 
Parite 9-0 | n. 
2-0 | rv, 
Kokrud 6~0 | rv. 
6-0 | w. 
Darewadi 2-0-4 rv. 
Gargoti 5-0 | str, 
2.9 | W., we 
3-4 | w. 
1-0, | rv. 
Gargoti 6-0 | str. 
Kapashi | 6-0 | rv. 
Local Ww. 
Kale 12-0 rv, 
Gaishi 3-0 | rv., cl, 
Malkapur 4-0 { rv. 
Kale 4-4 | rv. 
Pargaon 0-6 | w., fv. 











S1 (pr).; 2th; 2eym.s ch. 
Sl (pr).; tl. 

tl. 

th, 

Ling fr. (Mg. Vad 18); 
2tl.; Mahadevy Temple; 
famous for sculpture and 
carving. 

2th, 

Sl (pr); Kedarling fr, 
(Mg. Vad 5-6),; Ofr.; 
2Qeym.; ch. 

Sl (pr). th 


tl. 
SI (pr); 8¢8.; 361; M5 
3gym.; ch. 


$1 (pr); es, (¢)5 fr. (Mg. 
Vad 13),; 2th; gym; ch. 
SI (pr); fr, (Ct. Sud 9). 
th; gym. 

Sl (pr).; 2t!. 


Sl (pr); 2tl. 


6SI (Spr, h).; ca; Sadhu 
Khatal Ur (in April). 
6tl.; M.; 3mq.; 8dgy dh.; 
ch.; lib 2dp.; Cch,; old 
fort, 

SI (pr). 8.3 3th; lib. 


S} (pr); ca; Stl; ch. 


SI] (pr); Shri Jagai devi 
fr, (Phg. Vad 5). Stl. 
Sl (pr); 2th; chs lib. 


SI (pr); pyt.; Sea. (5¢).; 
fr, (Ct. Sud 5); Sth; 
mq; dg; gym; chy lib, 
dp. 
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Village namie in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households ; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, population, 
Parakhandale; PN.; wad ..) SW; 9-0 2-2; 906; 159; 805. | Kale 2-0 
; Kasaba. 
Parale Min; SHW.; ood ari W; 3-6/1-2; 498; 95; 244, Malkapur 2-0 
Parale Nina; SHW. ; 77s firtr€| Nw; 11-0 | 7-4; 769; 181; 750, | Malkapur 7-0 
Parali; SHW.; ¢zzt ./S; 11-01 3-9; 719; 144; 716. | Bhogaon 8-0 
Paranoli; AJ.; arcatet 1. Ws 4-0] 85; 1157; 209; 1154. | Ajra 3-0 
Parapoli; AJ.; oeqtet ».| Wyenh8=0 | 5°5; 470; 85; 452. | Ajra 13-0 
Parevadi; AJ.; qrtaret SAEs. 2-04 0°8; 92; 15; 90, | Ajra 2-0 
Parite; KV.; vf + W; 15-0 | 2-9; 1364; 263; 1826. | Rashivade 1-0 
Parivané ; SHW.; otftai 6.) Ws; 15-0} 22; 188; 934; 188. | Amba 13-0 
Parkhandale ; SHW.; Tw@es ..) SW; 7-0 | 21; 781; 168: 733, | Bambavade 3-0 
Pasarde; KV.; orate Wi; 14-0}23; 681; 125; 658. | Kolhapur 13-0 
Pataganv ; BHD. ; qemia .|W5 21-0 | 4°1; 1009; 203; 799. | Shengaon 18-0 
$ 
Patané; SHW.; gre ..( EB; 6-4] 1-1; 800; 147; 701, | Bambavade 2-0 
Pata Panhala ; RDN. ; (12 Tera@t S; 4-0 | 4:0; 208; 43; 208. Murgud 23-0 
Patapanhala ; PN.; qe qegret} W; 11-0 | 8-9; 734; 164; 728. | Kale 
: : Kasaba. 

Patekaravadi; KV.; qeaxargt) W: 15-0 | 0-8; 258; 38; 252, | Kolhapur 140 
Pattan Kodoli ; HK. ; te Hee SE; 10-0 | 8:3; 5993; 1117; 6170, | Local 

Pendakhale; SHW; sqH ../ 8; 14-0 | 4:1; 621; 182; 618, | Bhognon 5-0 
Perid ; SHW.; ore N; 2-4} 8-2; 1047; 172; 975. | Malkapur 1-0 
Pethevadi; AJ.; d3arét ..|B; 24/05; 90; 4; 24. | Nesari 2-0 











KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


Railway &t. ; 


Distance. 
Kolhapur 17-0 
Kolhapur 24-0 
Kolhapur 36-0 
Kolhapur 24-0 
Hukkeri 47-0 

Road. 
Hukkeri 49-0 
Road, 
Hukkeri 42-0 
Road, 
Kolhapur = 15-0 
Kolhapur 43-0 
Kolhapur 23-0 
Kolhapur 13-0 
Kolhapur 52-0 
Kolhapur 22-0 
Kolhapur 33-0 
Kolhapur 22-0 
Kolhapur 14-0 
Hatkanan- 5-0 
gale, 
Kolhapur 28-0 
Kolhapur 31-0 
Belgaum 24-0 





Weekly Bazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 





Bazar Day; Distance. 
Distance, 
Kale Sat. 2-0 | Kale 2-0 
Kasaba. 
Malkapur = Fri. 2-0 | Malkapur 2-0 
Malkapur = Fri. 7-0 3-0 
Bhogaon Wed. 5-0 40 
Ajra Fri. 3-0 | Ajra 4-0 
Ajra Tri. 13-0 2-4 
Ajra Fri. 2-0 | Ajra 2-0 
Rashivade Tue. 10 3-0 
Malkapur Fri. 14-0 7-0 
Bambavade Thu, — 3-0 3-0 
Sangrul Tha, 3-0 4-0 
Kadgaon Fri. 12-0 | Local 
Malkapur Fri. 10-0 2-0 
Radha- Sun, 3-0 | Radha- 4-0 
nagari, nagart. 
Bajar Wed. 4-0; Bajar 1-4 
Bhogaon. Bhogaon. 
Hasur Tue, 3-0 3-0 
Dumaia. 
Local Sun. Local 
Wed. 
Bhogaon Wed. 5-0 5-0 
Malkepur = Fri. 1-0 | Malkapur 1-0 
Nesari Thu. 2-0 | Ajra 2-4 








Drinking! 
Water 
favilities, 
rv., We 

ry, 


rv. 


str, 


cd, 
ty. 
TV., We 
rv, 
tr, 
n., Spr. 
w., TV. 
Tv. 
br., ol. 


V., We 


Iv. 


fv. 


rv. 
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Jnstitutions and other 
information. 


SI (pr); 08. (mis); 2th; 
2eym.; ch. 

Sl (pr).; cs; 3th; mqy 
gym. ch. 

Sl (pr). Ninaidevi 
(Phg. Vad 6); 2t. 
3tl, 


fr, 


Si (pr).; Kedarling dev fr. 
(in February). 4th; ch. 


Dahikela fr. (Mg. Sud 5).; 
3tl. 

tl; gym. 

Sl (pr); 08. (c)s 4thy 
2gym. ch. 

th 

Sl (pr); cs; 5th; gym. 

$1 (pr); 2th; 2gym. 

281 (2pr).3 c8.; Shri Mouni 
Maharaj (Mg. Sud 7); 
bth; M. 

81 (pr). fr, (Ct. Sud 1),; 
atl; 2gym.; ch. 

fl. 


281 (pr, h),; #1. 

S1 (pr)s gym. 

SI (pr); pyt.; os. (c); fr 
(in Asn.).; 8tL; M.; mq. 
2gym.; ch; 6dp.; cch, 

Sl (pr),; tl. 

SI (pr).; ¢8.; Gorakhnath 


fr, (Ct. Vad 11); thy 
3gym.; lib. 


980 


Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Phanasavadi; BHD. ; worearat 


Pharile; ; RDN.; wus bs 


Phaye; BHD.; 57 
Phejivade; RDN.; Pftae 





Pimpalaginv; BHD.; farania 


Pimpalaganv Bk.; KG.; frqz- 
ma JA os 


Pimpalaginv Kh.; KG.; fara- 
Tia | 


Pimpale T. Sitave; PN.; faqa 
aH Aas 





Pimpale T, Thané; PN.; faqa@ 
Th SIT 


Piracivadi; KG.; faa net .. 
Piral 5 RDN.; far 28 
Pisatri ; PN.; frarat is 
Pigavi ; SHW. ; frat “a 


Pohalavadi; PN.; qrete ast .. 





Pohile T. Alate; PN.; dard a 
aet 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 
8; 14 
8; 5-0 
W; 9-0 
WwW; 3-0 
Ww; 9-0 
SW; 12-0 
W; 2-0 
E; 2-0 
sw; 3-0 
Ww; 12-0 
NE; 1-2 
Ww: 12-0 
SE; 9-0 
8; 14-0 
E; 9-0 
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Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 


population. 

1:2; 608; 108; 352. 

3:3; 622; 108; 586. 

4:9; 607; 120; 607. 
41°7; 2872; 801; 727. 
2°5; 1412; 295; 1285. 
1°8; 976; 206; 929. 
2°8; 1485; 268; 1340, 
1:2; 4186; 51; 399. 
1-0; 680; 100; 644. 
0°5; 673; 185; 651. 
2°9; 1025; 204; 970. 
2-4; 304; 66; $32. 
4°4;1625; 336; 1434, 
3°6; 552; 112; 5643, 
2-5; 1126; 189; 1072. 





Post Office; 
Distance. 
Gargoti 1-0 
Gargoti; 24-0 
Gargoti 9-0 
Murgud 20-0 
Uttur 4-0 
Kurli 7-0 
Kagal 2-0 
Panhala 2-0 
Kasaba. 
Panhala 5-0 
Kasaba. 
Kurli 11-0 
Murgud 20-0 
Panhala 16-0 
Kasaba, 


Bambavade 3-0 


Panhala 12-0 
Kasaba, 
Kolhapur 56-4 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 981 








Railway St. ; Weokly Bazar ; Motor Stand; {Drinking} Institutions and other 
Distance, Bazar Day ; Distance. water information, 
Distance. facilities. 
Kolhapur 32-0 | Gargoti Wed. 1-0 1-4 jw. Sl(pr); es; fr. (An. Sud 
1 to 10 and Mg, Vad 9), 
91; ch. 
Kolhapur 29-9 | Radha- Sun. 2-4 | Radha- 5-0 | rv, SI (pr).3 6ti. 
nagari. nagari, 
Kolhapur 39-0 | Shengaon Thu. 6-0 | Gargoti 9-0 | atr. Sl (pr).; 2tl. 
Kolhapur 33-0 Radha- Sun. 1-0 | Local rv.,n. | Sl (pr); 4th; mq. 
nagari. Ww. 

Kolhapur 40-0 ; Local Tue, 1-0 | Uttur 40 | w. Sl (pr); pyt.; Kedarling 
fr. (Mg).; 3t1; mqy gym; 
chy dp. 

Kolhapur 22-0 | Mhakve Sun. 4-0 4-0 | w, SI (pr). cs; Ramlingdey 


fr. (in Mg. Vad firet 
Sunday).; 3tl; gym. 


Kolhapur 12-0 | Kagal Mon. 1-0 2-0 | w. Sl (pr).5 pyts 08 
Shri Basaweshwar fr, 
(Vsk. Vad 3).; Btls mq; 
gym. 


Kolhapur 11-0 | Panhala 9 Sun. 2-0. | Local we SI (pr); th; gym. 
Kasaba. 


Kolhapur 15-0 | Panhala Sun. 5-0 
Kasaba. 


Kotoli 2-4 | rv.,w- | Sl (pr); Kaleshwar fr. 
(Vsk. Sud 12); 2th; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

Shelewadi 4-0 | w.,(o) | SL (pr); os. (sp); 3th; 


mq.; gyn. 


Kolhapur 15-0 | Murgud = Tue. 3-0 





Kolhapur 32-0 | Ragha- Sun, 1-0 | Radha- 1-0 |L.w.,rv. | Sl (pr); cs 5th; mq. 
nagari. nagari. 2Qeym,; ch. 

Kolhapur 24-0 | Bajar Wed. 4-0 | Bajar 6-0 | rv, es. (mis); 2tl. 
Bhogaon. Bhogaon. 

Kolhapur 28-0 | Bambavade Thu. 3-0 | Bambavade 3-0 | cl. Sl (pr); cs.; Shri Pisai 

, devi fr. (Phg. Vad 5). 
6tl.; 3gym. 

Kolhapur 18-0 | Bajar Wed. 1-4 2-0 | w. St (pr); 2th; mq, 
Bhogaon. 

Kolhapur 6-4 | Kolbapor = Sun. 54 3-0 | w. | Si (pr).5 os.; th; My 2gym, 





ch. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Pohale T. Boraginv ; PN. ; ae 
wh arora : 

Pokhale; PN.; Trae 

Polaganv ; AJ. ; Tate a 

Pombare; PN.; dat 


Porle T. Boraganv ; PN.; ote 


we Tats 


Porle T. Thané; PN.; 98 7% 
ory 
Pogratavadi; AJ. ; Tet ars. 

Pi; BHD.; ¥ 


Punal ; PN.; Gare 


Punginv; RDN.; qa 


Pusarle ; SHW. ; 
Pusire ; PN. ; [fire 


Radhanagari ; RDN. ; trertret. 
Rai; RDN.; we i 
Rajapir; RDN.; avy a 
Rajapir; SL.; Wayzt 


Raksi; PN.; craft 


Ramanavadi; RDN.; zrrraret. 








Direction ; | Area (Sq. mis.); Pop.; 


Travelling 
distance, 


SW; 12-0 
NE; 7-0 
8S; 4-0 
W; 12-0 
SW ;- 14-4 
8; 6-0 
Ey 9-0 
8; 2-0 
Sw; 7-0 
N; = 14-0 
NW: 9-0 
SW; 7-4 
HQ; 

NW; 15-0 
8; 8-0 
S$; 11-0 
B; 2-4 
SW; 3-0 








6; 


19; 


2: 
233 


3:6; 


4°0; 2021; 


1:6; 


4°3; 


; 300; 


; 1254; 


; 1170; 225; 


{Households ; Agricultural 


population. 


790; 3 653. 


610; 561, 


300, 


513; 507. 


2324; 423; 1981. 


73; 87; 71 
226; 1216, 


998, 


1051; 183; 1037. 


325, 
460, 


347: 
463 ; 


80; 
82; 


3207; 658; 1817, 


187; 41; 187, 


398; 59; 344. 


340 ; 1928. 


931; 170; 911, 


14k; 41; 136, 





Post Office ; 
Distance. 
Panhala 10-0 
Kasaba, 
Kodoli 2-4 
Kasaba, 
Ajra 5-0 
Panhala 17-0 
Kasaba, 
Panhala 1-~-0 
Kasaba. 
Panhala 60 
Kasaba. 
Nesari 2-0) 
Gargoti 2-0 
Kale 2-4 
Kasaba. 


Kolhapur 18-0 


Malkapur 7-0 

Panhala 8-0 
Kasaba. 

Loval 

Bavada 10-0 

Gargoti 12-0 

Shirguppi 5-0 

Panhala 3-0 
Kasaba, 

Margud 20-0 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 983 








Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; (Drinking! Institutions and other 
Distance. | Bazar Day ; Distance. water information, 
| Distance, facilities. 
| 
Kolhapur 17-0 . Bajar Wed. 1-4); Local we S1 (pr).; 08 Hanuman fr. 
Bhegaon, (Ct. Sud 15); tl; gym. 
i cae . Bh 
Kolhapur 15-0 |Kodoli ‘Thu. 2-4 2-0 w., br. | Sl (pr)s es. (mis)s 2thy 
Kasaba, mg.; gym, lib, 
Hukkeri 47-0 | Ajra Fri. 5-0 4-0 | cl. Sl (pr).; ¢s.; Shri Khalnath 
Road. { fr. (in February),; 2th.” 
Kolhapur 24-0 Bajar = Wed, 6-0| Bajar 5-0 | br. Sl (pr) th 
‘Bhogaon. Bhogaon, 
Kolhapur 20-0 | Bajar Wed, 1-0} 0-4 | ry, SI (pr).; 3th, 
Bhogaon, 
Kolhapur 9-0 | Padal Mon. 2-0 0-1] wy. SI] (pr); pyt. 208; G6tls 
M.; 6gym.; ch, , 
Belgaum 24-0 | Nesari Thu. 2-0 1-4 | ete, 2th. 


| 
Kolhapur 33-0 | Gargoti Wed. 20 Gargoti 2-4) rv.,w. | Sl (pr); os, (0) 5th 
gym.; ch, 


Kolhapur 15-0 | Kale Sat. 2-4 3-0 | rv. SI (pr); 2cs,; Hanuman 
Kasaba. Jayanti fr, (Ct, Sud 15), 
- , 6tL; 2gym.; lib. 
Kolhapur 18-0 | Dhamod Sat. 3-0 1-4 | w. Sl (pr); es. (c).3 th; Mi 
gym.; ch. 
Kolhapur 36-0 | Malkapur = Fri. 7-0 | Nile 4-0 | w. tl. 
Kolhapur 16-0 | Kale Sat, 3-0 2-0} rv, Sl (pr); 2c8,; 2th; gymy 
Kasaba. ch, 
Kolhapur 31-0 | Local Sun. Local w., br.,} 881 (2pr, us); pyt.; 88,3 
.t Pv, Stl; 2dp. 
Kolhapur 37-0 | Kasaba Tue. 8-0 |.Radha- J5-Oj} rv.jn. | 2th 
Tarale. nagari. Pale 
Kolhapur 43-0 | Saravade = Fri. 8-0 | Radha- 8-0 | rv. Stl. 
nagari. 
Shedbat 10-0 | Kagwad = Sun. 5-0 3-0 | rv, 351 (Bpr).; es, (fmg).; 4tl,; 
: M.; mq 2dg.5 ‘ch, 
Kolhapur 20-0 | Panhala Sun. 3-0 J-0 | spr. SI (pr); 2es. fr. (in the 
Kagaba, é first week of Ct,)y 3th 
. mg. gym. 





Kolhapur 33-0 | Radha- Sun, 8-0 3-0 | str. th 
; nagari. 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (8q. ms.); Pop.; Post Office; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Householda; Agricultural Distance, 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, population. 
Rangoli; HK.; <a SE; 10-0 | 8-7; 2365; 484; 2068. | Local. 
Risivade Bk.; RDN.; ufsad 
al ..| EB; 18-0 | 4-5; 8752; 669; 2889. | Local. 
Ragivade Kh.; RDN.; uferaé 
qe ..| N; 12-01 0°5; 462; 73; 462. | Rashiwade 7-0 
Bk. 
Redevadi; AJ.; wWaret Doserted., 
Rendal; HK.; tars Sy 9-8 641; 4301; 818; 2899. | Local. 
Rethare T. Varun; SHW; %t 
as Teer ..| Ny 90} 8-4; 1245; 218; 1160, | Malkapur 9-0 
Rui; HK.; # ».| S3. G4 | 62; 3180; 598; 2802, | Ichalka- 5-0 
| ranji. 
| 
Rukad!; HK.; wrest ..| Ws 6-0} 6-4; 5375; 1046; 8708. | Local. 
Sadale; KV.; ated ..[N 3 5-0} 10; 236; 47; 236. | Kolhapur 7-0 
Sadoli Dumila; KV.; aetet 
ara ‘ --| Ws; 180) 1:2; 621; 119; 616. | Karvir 11-0 
Sadoli Khalsa; KV.; aeiert 
aIear SW; 10-0 | 2-0; 1663; 282; 1463. | Karvir 10-0 
Saduré; BVD.; wat S;  11-0/ 23; 864; 184; 777. | Achirne 12-0 
Sahapir; PN.; @2Tqz Es 5-3) 1.1; 567; 97; 685. | Kodoli 3-0 
Kasaba. 
Sahapiir; SL.; sarT< ..| Ws; 7-0} 2-1; 864; 152; 847. | Ichalka- 2-0 
ranji, 























Railway St. ; 





Distance. 

is 
Kolhapur 15-0 
Kolhapur 14-0 

| 
Kolbapur 19-0) 
Kolhapur 16-0 
Kolhapur 36-0 
Rukadi 5-0 | 

| 
Local. 
Kolhapur = 8-0 
Kolhapur 15-0 
Kolhapur 11-4 
Kolhapur 48-0 
Kolhapur 16-0 
Hatkan- 7-0 

angale, 








KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


985 




















Weokly Bazar ; Motor Stand; /Drinking! Institutions and other 
Bazar Day ; Distance, water information. 
Distance. facilities. 

Rendat Thu. 2-0 3-0 | rv. Sl (pr); cs, (0).; Sth; 
mq; db; 2gym.; ch 
Cch. 

Local, Mon, 0-6 | rv. 2cs,; Viroba fr. (Mg. Vad 

Fr. 13); 5th; mq; 2gym; 
ch; lib.; 3dp. 

Dhamod — Sat. 8-0 | Amjai 1-0 | rv. Sl (pr); tl; gym; ch, 

Varvade, 
Deserted. 

Tal Thu. Lpentt t. 8] (pr). pyt.s 408. (dot) ; 
2fr. (Ct. Sud 10), Kt. 
Sud 7); 12th; 2mq,; 
dg; 2db.; 2gym.,; 

Malkapur Fri. 9-0 | Kokrud 2-0) rv. Sl (pr); 4tl.; gym. 

{chalkaranji Fri. 5-0 } 5-0 | rv. Sl (pr); 2cs. (2c); Dr. 
(Phg. Vad 10); 5tl,; 
2mq.; 3dg; 2gym.; chy 
2dp. 

Local Thu. pl.w. | 481 (83pr., h).3 pyt; 2o8. 
Miras Ur. (Mg. Vad 30, 
Phg. Sud 2).; 7tl; 38mq.; 
dg.; dh; Sgym5; ch; 
lib.; 4dp; Cch. 

Kolhapur Sun, 8-0 3-0 | W., spr.) Sl (pr); Siddheshwar fr, 
(Phg. Vad 2).; 2tL; gym. 

Hasur— ‘Tue. 3-0 ry. Sl (pr).3 08; 2th; gym. 

Dumatla. 

Kanggaon Thu. 2-0 0-4 | rv. 281 (pr, m); pyts cas 
3tl; M.; 2gym.; ch; 
lib. dp. 

Gagan Thu. 10-0; Phonda 12-0] w. Sl (pr).; 3tl. 

Bavada. Bavada. 11-0 

Kodoli Thu. 3-0 | Local. WwW. Sl (pr).; fr. (Kt. Sud 11); 

Kasaba, 2tl. 

Ichalkaranji Fri. 2-0 1-0! w. SI (pr.); es. (c).; Mhasoba 
fr. (Ct); 4t1; mqs dg. 
gym. 





986 





Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling ; Households; Agricultural Distance, 
Village name in Deonagati. distance. population. 
Saidipir; SHW.; aarqz | Es 18-4/ 0-4; 152; 29; 150, | Bambavade 3-0 
Saitavade; BVD.; #aae ..| EB; 4-4] 6-8; 588; 133; 508, | Gagan 4-0 
Bavada, 
Sajani; HK.; arseit SW; 40) 2:2;1722; 387; 1569. | Ichalka- 5-0 
ranji. 
Sake; KG.; are W; 9-0 3:5; 1264; 273; 3178. | Valve Bk. 4-0 
Sakhari; BVD.; areé +) Ey 17-0} 1-35 440; 86; 440. | Kasaba 6-0 
| Kale, 
Silaganv; AJ.; arena jNg) 12-025; 625; 124; 501, | Ajra 2-0 
ett 
Salapevadi; BHD.; qwataret ..| 8; a O°5; 367; 56; 365. | Gargoti 1-0 
; | | 
Salasi; SHW.; ataeatt ../ SE; 10-4) 3-9; 1923; 979; 1923, | Bambavade 2-0 
y { } 
} 
Salavan; BVD.; ata | BE; 15-4 | O-1; 164; 39; 133, | Local. 
Sambaré; GGJ.; atat | 8 10 2°3; 1180; 195; 989, | Nesari 3-0 
} { 
at } { 
Sambi ; SHW.; ate ..| NE; 1-2] 0-7; 322; 65; 280. | Malkapur 3-0 
Sanginv Kasaba ; KG.; atrta 
STAT ..| E3 3-2 | 9°23; 4313; 756; 295). | Local. 
Sanganv; KG.; atta E; 8-0; 3°1; 2871; 430; 1724. | Sangaon 
Kasaba. 
Sangaril; KV.; aie ..| Ws 10-0} 34; 3548; 667; 2644. | Kolhapur 9-0 
Sangast; BVD.; afrait ..| Es 2-0) 26; 164; 39; 109, | Gagan 3-0 
Bavada. 
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cr Fat ee 


Railway St.; 
Distance. 
Kolhapur 24-0 
Kolhapur 30-0 
Rukadi 5-0 
Kolhapur 16-0 
Kolhapur 18-0 
Hukkeri = 45~0 
Road. 
Kolhapur 3 -0 
Kolhapur 2 -0 
Kolhapur 18-0 
Belgaum 24-0 
Kolhapur 30-0 
Kolhapur 15-0 
Kolhapur 15-0 
Kolhapur 9-0 
Kolhapur 30-0 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 





Distance. 
i 
. Sarud Tue, 2-0 
\ Kasaba. 
' Gagan Thu. 4-0 
Bayada, 
| Ichalkaranji Fri. 5-0 
i 
| Valve Bk. Sat. 4-0 
Tisangi Fri, 1-0 
(Salvan) | 
Ajra Fri. 2-0, | 
| Gargoti Wed. 1-0 | 
Bambavade Thu. 20) 
Tisangi Fri. 0-4 
(Salvan) 
Nosari Thu. 3-0 | 
Malkapur = Fri, 3-0 
Local. Sun. 
Local Sun. 
Local bu. 
Gagan Yau. 3-0 
Bavada. 








Motor Stand ; ‘Drinking 





987 


sesamiae 
{ 


Tnatitutions and other 
information. 


tL; gym. 


SI (pr).; tl. 


Sl (pr). (ce); “Ur. 
(Kt. Vad 30).; Sth; M.; 
mq.; gym.; ch. 

Sl] (pr); pyt.; 8.3 Bahiri 
dev fr. (in Mg); 4th. 
mq. dh.; oh, 

2th; gym. 


cs. 


Sl (pr); Laxmi devi fr. 
{on any day in the year) 
atl; ch. 

SI (pr).; es. tl; Hb. 


SI (2pr).;  pyt.s oa, (c) 
3tl; 2gym.; lib. 
81 (pr); c8.; 2th; lib. dp. 


Sl (pr); ca. (¢).3 4th; gym, 
2th; gym, 


Sl (pr)3 pyt.; 3c8. (fmg. 
mp, mis); Basaweshwar 
fr. (Mg. Vad 14); Haj- 
rat Ladie Ur. (any day 
in @ year); 13th; mqy 
dg; 3gym.; chs lib. 
Och. 

SI] (pr),; ¢s.; Jungali Sabeb 
Ur. (Ct. Sud 8); Btly 
mq: Sgym.; ch. 
lib. 

SI (pr); 308; 4th; 2M.; 
mq. dg.; bgym.; ch; 
lib.; dp. 


dg; 





Distance. water 
‘facilities, 
3-4 | we 
1-0 | rv. 
0-2 | w 
Ispurli 5-0 | w. 
2-4 | w. 
| 
Ajra 2-0 | rv. 
1-0 | w. 
| Bambayade 2-0 | str., w. 
Loeat | tv, We 
i 
4-0 | w. 
Malkapur 3-0 | rv. 
Loeal. w., str. 
w. 
Local w. 
2-0 | rv. 
Gagan 3-0 | rv. 
Bavada. 





th. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Sangavade; KV.; ainvag 


Sangulavidi; BVD.; atrwarst. 


Sankaravadi; KG.; aavaret .. 
Saranobatavadi; KV.; awtat 


art. 
Saravade; RDN.; azz al 


Saroli; AJ.; wetat a 


Saroli; GGI.; ade 
Sarid Kasabé; SHW.; wee 
PTT. 


Saseganv ; SHW.; aanta 


Satirde; PN.; ataTe 

Sitave; PN.; atat te 
Satevadi; AJ.; ardarst 

Saute; SHW.; ata i 
Savarde; RDN.; araz os 


Savarde; RDN.; arad 
Savarde Bk.; KG.; arag 1 .. 


Savarde; HK.; araz a 


Direction ; 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 





Travelling 
distance, 
SE; 9-0 
SW; 12-0 
Ww; 6-0 
E; 3-0 
E; 9-0 





3°53; 2669; 509; 2202. 


2°8; 1064; 18 ; 888. 


06; 281; 46; 266. 


0°6; 500; 600; 322, 


3°83; 2981; 690; 2183, 


E; 12-0 |1-0; 674; 123; 628. 


8S; 17-0), 2-4; 652; 114; 636, 
Hy; 12-0 /-$-1; 2888; 661; 2162. 


E; 0-6 
8; 8-0 
N; 6-0 
NW; 6-0 
E; 4-2 
E; 6-0 
8; 18-0 
W; 15-0 
NW; 7-0 





| 


0-5; 831; 51; 310, 
4-5; 965; 18 ; 948, 


5-5; 2808; 589; 2441, 
1:8; 659; 15; 67. 


2:3; 696; 142; 665. 


2-0; 1248; 238; 1240. 


10-3; 824; 180; 810. 
4°15; 2072; 384; 2026, 


5+2; 3010; 517; 2668, 





Post, Office ; 


Distance, 
Local. 
Achirne 4-0 
Kagal 4-0 


Kolhapur 2-4 


Local, 


Mahagaon 3-0 


Nesari 3-0 
Local. 


Shahuwadi 1-0 


Panhala 9-0 
Kasaba. 

Kodoli 5-0 
Kagaba, 

Ajra 6-0 

Sarud 8-0 
Kasaba. 


Gargoti 14-0 


Gargoti 12-0 
Kourli 12-0 


Vadgaon 3-0 
(Kasaba). 











KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway St.; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; {Drinking} Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. water information. 
{ Distance. facilities, 

Rukadi 4-0 | Kadoli Mon. 1-4 0-6 | spr. 81 (pr).; pyt; 308.3 fr. 
(Ct. Vad 4 to 6).; 2tl.; 
mq.; dg.; dh.; gym.; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Kolhapur 46-0] Gagan Thu. 10-0 8-0 | w. Sl (2pr).; Dattajayanti 

Bavada. fr. (Mrg. Sud 15); 2tl,; 
M. 

Kolhapur 15-0 | Kagal Mon. 4-0 6-0 | rv. Sl (pr); th; ch. 

Kolhapur 1-4) Kolhapur Sun. 2-4 2-0] wn Sl (pr).; cs. (mis); tl. 

Kolhapur 25-0} Local. Fri. 1-0} Loeak rv. Sl (pr); pyt.s 48; 5th; 
mq. 3gym.; ch; lib,; 
4dp. 

Hukkeri 35-0 } Mahagaon Mon. 3-0] Kaulage © 2-4 | rv.,w. | SI (pr); ¢8.; Bhawesh- 

Road, wari fr. (in February 
each year); 4tl; gym,; 
ch. 

Belgaum 24-0 | Nesari Thu. 8-0 | “Nesari 3-0 | w. SI (pr); tL; gym. 

Kolhapur 23-0 | Loeal. Tue. 0-1 | t.,rv. | 481 (3pr, bh, m);3 pyt; 
2ce8,; Viroba dev fr. (Ct; 
Sud 1); 7th; M5 gyms; 
lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur 19-0} Malkapur = Fri. 2-0 0-4 | rv. Sl (pr); th; ch. 

Kolhapur 10-0 | Padal Mon. 2-0 2-4 | w, Sl] (pr); 2cs.; 6tl; dh; 
gym. 

Kolhapur 17-0 | Kale Sat. 3-0 | w. $1 (pr).; pyt.; 28. (2mis). 

Kasaba, 4t1.; 4gym..; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Hukkeri 48-0] Ajra Fri, 6-0 | Ajra 6-0 | str. 

Road, 
Kolhapur 25-0 | Sarud Tue, 3-0 2-0 | rv., str.| Sl (pr); Kedarling — fr. 
Kasaba. (Ct. Vad 1).; 2tl; M,; 
gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 30-0 | Sarawade Fri. 2-0 1-0 | rv., w. | Sl (pr); Maruti fr. (Ct; 
Sud 15).; 6t1. 

Kolhapur 42-0 | Saravade = Fri. 4.0} Kadgaon 9-0 | rv. 8tl; Old fort, 

Kolhapur 27.0 | Local, Sun. Murgud = 5-0 | w., t. | SI (pr).; es. (c).5 Stl; mq; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

Hatkan- 7-0 | Vadgao Mon. 3-0 | Local, w. 381 (Spr); pyts ¢8. (¢)5 

angale, (Kasabua.) Mahashivratri fr. (Me. 
Vad 14); 5tl; mg. 





Le aietin aha ie Gas reciente ea 





2gym.; ch. 
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Village name in English ; 


| 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 





Direction ; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 





Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, 
Savarde T. Asandoli; PN. : 
ara TH TASH ..[ 8; 18-0 | 2-3; 1268; 
Savarde Bk,; SHW.; aad Gi | BE; 7-0) 0-95 346; 
Savarde Dumala; KV.; arae 
sya ' wot Ws 20-0] 1-1; 798; 
Savarde Kh.; KG.; araé W; 120/12; 734; 
Savarde Kh.; SHW.; arag qi E; 5-0) 0-8; 400; 
Savarde T. Sitave; : PN. ; ; ara 
TH Aras N; 8-0 | 2-6; 1180; 
Savarevadi!; AJ.; arataret SE; 0-6} 0:3; 32; 
Sivardhan; RDN.; arava. «| Ns 1-0 | 1:0; 147; 
Savardi; SHW.; aragt 8; 16-0} 252; 188; 
Savantavadi; GGJ.; ardaatst..; S;) 14-4] 06; 150; 
Save; SHW.; ata By) 424.1 -8-G 1278; 
Sedéal; SL.; ears SB} 7-0-1 3°1; 2186; 
Selap; AJ.; tat LW; tt | 243 865; 
ae (Inc. in Phejivade) ; RDN. 

Rat (Httas) Ww, 90 473 ; 
Selevadi; RDN.; aaaret NE; 18-0] 0°5; 528; 
Seloli; BHD. ; aac S; 7-0 | 34; 1082; 
Selosi; BVD.; aailatt E; 15-0 | 18; 214; 
Serhbavané ; SHW; aati |W; 19-01 725 746; 
Senavade; BVD; waae ..| Es; 10-0) 1-6; 294; 














Houscholds ; Agricultural 
population, 


237; 1004. 


148; 


129; 
83; 


729. 
367, 


229; 1154. 


9; 9% 


235; 1008. 


376; 


62; 


105; 


84; 
178; 


56; 


147; 
39; 192, 


333. 


798. 


1900, 


364. 








| 
Post Office ; 


Distance, 


Panhala 13-0 
Kasaba, 


Bambayade 3-0 





Karvir 16-0 
Kuli 8-0 
Malkapur 4-0 
Mangale (C~1 
Ajra 1~0 | 
Murgud 20-0 
Bhogaon 8-0 
Nesari 1-0 


Bambavade 5-0 


Kagwad 6-0 
Ajra 7-0 
Murgud 27-0 
Murgud = =15-0 
Gargoti 7-0 
Gagan 10-0 
Bavada, 
Malkapur 16~0 
Gagan 10-0 


Bavada. 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 991 


| 











Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; (Drinking! Institutions and other 
Distance, Bazar Day ; Distance. water information. 
Distance. facilities, 
eee eh =. i 
Kolhapur 12-0 Bajar Wed, 6-0 1-0} rv.,spr} Sl (pr); pyt; os; 7t1,; 
Bhogaon, 5gym.; ch, 
Kolhapur 23-0 ) Bambavade Thu. 3-0 B= | w. SI (pr).; pyt.; tls mq. 
Kolhapur 16-0 Hasur Tue. 3-0 Ww. SI (pr); cs.; tL; gym. 
Dumala, 
Kolhapur 15-0, Murgud Tue, 6-0 | Sonage 5-0 | w. SI (pr).; es, (c).; 2t). 
Kolhapur 30-0 Malkapur Fri. 4-0 | Malkapur 6-0] rv. Sl (pr); 3tl; gym. 
Kolhapur 18-(. Mangale Wed. 1-0 5-0 | rv. Sl (pr).; ca.3 Stl; 2gym, 
Hukkeri = 43-0 | Ajra Fri. 1-0 joAjre 0-6 | ry. 
road, 
Kolhapur 32-0 | Radha- Sua, 1-0} Radha: 1-0 | rv. 3tl, 
nagari. nagari. 
Kolhapur 31-0. Bhogaon Wed. 8-0 7-0 | rv. Sl (pr).; tl 
Belgaum 25-0 | Nesari Thu, 1-0} 0-4} rv. tl. 
Kolhapur 27-0 | Bambavade Thu. 5-0 1-0 | rv., str,| $1 (pr).; fr. (Ct. Sud 6); 
3tl.; 2gym.; ch. 
Mhaisal 4-0! Kagwad Sun. 4-0| Kagwad 4-0 | rv.,w. | 281 (pr, m).; 2c8. (2c), 
Maruti fr. (Ct, Sud 2). ; 





Mahadey Swami Dhar. 
marth Math fr. (on first 
Monday after Mg. 





Vad 30). Shri Hajrat 
Masayabi Urs. Vek, 
Hukkeri = 47-0 | Ajra Fri. 7-0 10 | ¢, Sl] (pr);  Dahikala fr. 
Road, (Ct, Sud 15); 31; 9tl; 
M.; 2mq; dg; dh; 
gym.; ch,; lib. 
Kolhapur 42-0 | Radha- Sun, 8-0 2-0 | n. Sl (pr); ¢s.; 2tl, 
nagari. 
Kolhapur 12-0 | Thikapurli Wed. 1-0 | Local. we SI (pr).; os.; tl; gym.; ch. 
Kolhapur 40-0 | Kadgaon = Fri. 3-0 | Karadwadi 1-0; w. Sl (pr).; ¢8.; Stl; ch. 
Kolhapur 32-0 | Dhundavade Sun, 4-0 9-0 | w. ‘| 2th; 
Kolhapur 46-0 | Malkapur Fri. 16-0 8-0 | str. Sl (pr); 2t1, 
Kolhapur 24-0 | Gagan. Thu. 10-0 2-0 | rv. tl. 
| Bavada. 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, 
Sendri; GGJ; aeat N; 2-4 
Sendiir; KG; a¢z ..{NE; 8-0 
Senganv ; BHD; arate ..| SW; 2-6 
Sidhanerll ; KG; fea «| W jpe620 
Sirnpe; SHW; fad E; 70 
Singanapir; KV; farrarge W; | 3-0 
Sipir T. Ajra; GGI; fage as 
HART .» | Wz», 5-0 
Sipir Nesari; GGJ; farqe tae |S; 11-4 
Siradavad ; SL; fareqare ..| SW; 12-0 
Siradhon; SL; fareétr Sw; 64 
Siragivn; RDN; farwia ..| NE; 11-0 
Siraganv ; SHW; ferarra NE; 6-0 
Siralé Arule; BVD; firxs wee |S; 10-0 








Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 


Households ; Agricultural 


population. 





2-2; 


4:9; 


3:0; 


3°7; 


3°58; 


4-1; 


1:3; 


15; 


4:0; 


73; 


1:8; 


1-7; 


2:8; 


991; 149; 955. 


1577; 340; 1345, 


1652; 342; 1809. 


2137; 437; 2013. 


1100; 207; 916, 


3031; 551; 2686, 


1138; 204; 1103. 


593; 96; 584, 


2618; 512; 2395. 


3048; 596; 1976, 


1501; 297; 1419. 


1205; 207; 1141. 


58 ; 110; 518, 








Post Office ; 
Distance. 
Gadhinglaj 3-0 
Kagal 6-0 

Local. 
Kagal 5-0 
Sarud 1-0 
Kasaba, 
Kolhapur 3-0 
Uttur 2-0 
Nesari 2-0 
Tchalka- 2-0 
Tanji. 
Local. 
Kolhapur. 20-0 
Malkapur 3-0 
Achirne 10-0 





Railway 8&t.; 


Dista 





Hukkeri 
Road. 
Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


Hukkerj 
Road. 


Hukkerj 
Roa. 

Hatkan- 
an gale, 


Hatkan- 
angale. 

Kolhapur 

Kolhapur 


Kolhapur 


na, 


26.0 | Gadhinglaj 


18-0 


34-0 


12-0 | 


24-0 


a0 


36-0 


30-0 


3-0 


20-0 


31-0 


45-0 


Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day: 


! Distance. 


Local. 


| Local, 





1 


Kagal 


Sarud 
Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 


Uttur 


‘Negeri 





Tehal- 
karanji. 


{ 
| Ichal- 
karanji. 


Dhamod 


Malkapur 


Gagan 
Bavada. 





(a.0.R.) w-o Vi 768—63 


Sun. 


Wed. 


Thu. 


Mon, 


Tue, 


Sun, 


Sat, 


Thu. 


Fri, 


Fri, 


Sat, 


Fri. 


Thu. 


KOLHAPUR. DISTRICT 











. Motor Stand; 
- Distance, 
3-0 | Gadhinglaj 3-0 
8-0 
i 
| 
Local, 
5-0 | 6-0 
{ 
1-0 14-0 
8-0 3-0 
{ { 
2-0 2-0 
| 
i 1 
| ! 
2-0 0-2 
2-0 | Ichal- 2-0 
| karanji. 
2-0 | Kurundwad 3-0 
4-0 | Ajmai 1-0 
H | 
3-0 | Malkapur 3-0 
{ 
| 
t 
11-0 | Phoada 18-0 


Drinking: 
water 
facilities. 
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Inetitutions and other 


information. 





Iv. 


rV., We 


rv. We, 


rv. 


Tye, Ws 


rv. 


rv. 


rv., W. 





re 


sl 


| 281 (2pr).5 


| $1 (pr).; Siddheshwar dev 
fr. (March).; tl; ch, 

S1 (pr).; 2e8, (c, sp).; Ur. 
(in the month of March) ; 
6th; 2mq.; dg. 2dh; 
2gym.; ch. 


SI (pr); pyt.; 08; Jyotiba 

fr. (Mg. Sud 15); 7tl; 
M.; gym; chy lib. dp.; 
Cch. 

SI! (pr); os; Gaibi Pir 
Ur. (let Thursday in 
Vek. Vad).; 8th; 2gym.; 
ch.; lib. dp. 

Sl] (pr); oss; fr. (Vek. 
Sud 3); tl; 2gym.; ch. 
38] (3pr). 4c8.; Vishali fr. 
(Ps, Vad 30),; 10tl.; mq.; 
dg.; l0gym.; ch.; lib. 


81 (pr).; Ramling deo fr. 
(Mg. Vad 14). Bhave- 
shwari devi fr. (Phg. 
Sud. 10). StL; gym. 

SI (pr). c3 (c).3 3tl. 


$1 (pr).; 208. (c, mis).; Ur. 
& Bhuvaneshwar deo fr. 
(in the month of March). 
StL; dh. gym; ch. 
(pr, mi) ¢8. (¢).5 
Hajarat Pir Deo Urs. 
(April); 3tl; mq; dg. 
dh.; 2gym.; ch. dp. 

Sl (pr).; es; 4th; 2gviny 
ch. : 

81 (pr).; 2tl. 


2tl. 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) Pop. ; Post Office; 
Taluka abbreviation; Travelling | Households; Agricultural Distance. 
Village namo in Deonagari. distance, population. 
Siralé Malkapiir; SHW; fares 
FORTTT ..| NW; 3-0] 3°5; 770; 158; 768. | Shahuwadi 4-0 
Sirdls T. Varun frags ah aTey..| NE; 18-0| 3-5; 786; 158; 761. | Aralo 2-0 
Sirasangl; AJ; fercaify ..|SE; 7-0] 12-9; 772; 198; 221.) Nesari 4-0 
‘ if 
Sirase; RDN; fare NE; 18-0] 1-3; 920; 183; 892. | Kolhapur 20-0 
Sirati; SL; farzér ..{ SW; 3-0, 11-9; 2100; 365; 1928. | Shirol. 2-4 
| 
i t | 
| 
Sirol; SL; frdz ..| HQ; 14-9; 10181 ; 206; 7865. | Local. 
f 
Siroli; HK; fardrer ..{ W; 8 | 5:6; 4878; 6350; 3459. | Local. 
Siroli; RDN; farerér ,.[E; 2-0] 1-4; 845; 157; 785. | Murgud 20-0 
{ 
| 
Siroli Dumala ; KV; fartret 
Ata : ..| SW; 10-0 | 3-2; 2174; 401; 1790, | Kolhapur 12-0 


Ritiir; SHW ; ferqx © 


Sitiir T. Varun; SHW; fargz 


TH ATE Pe 


Sivare; SHW ; ferarz 


W; 


NE; 70 |] 2-6; 1177; 226; 1169. 


N; 20.0 | 2-6; 1792; 382; 1506. 


j 


8-0 (1°7; 786; 121; 763. 





Bambavade 2-0 


Aralo 1-06 
Sarud. 3-0 
Kasaba, 








KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 995 








—_—: 




















Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; |Drinking| Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day; Distance. Water information. 
Distance. facilities. 
! 
Kolhapur 82-0 | Malkapur = Fri. 5-0 | Malkapur 38-0 | rv. SI (pr); 8tl; gym. ch. 
Karad 40-0 | Aralo Sat. 2.0 | Kokrud 8-0 | rv. 81 (pr); Shri Khalnath 
! dev fr, (Pa, Sud 15); 
| Stl; gym. 
Hukkeri 60-0 | Nesari Thu. 4-0 7-0 | str. Sl (pr); o8; Laxmi fr. 
Road, | . | 6tl; gym.; ch. 
Kolhapur 20-0 | Ghotawade Mon. 2-0 | Local. tv, $1] (pr); cs; fr. (Mg. . 
Vad 1 ).; 2th; gym.; ch. 
Jaysingpur 7-4 | Shirol Sat. 2-4 8-0 | rv. SI (pr).; 208, (2c); Bhairav 
| dev fr. (on Sunday 
| immediately following 
Ct. Sud 16); Stl; mq. 
Qgym.; ch.; lib. 
Jaysingpur 6-0 | Local Sat. Local rv.,t. | 851 (7pr, m).53 pyt.s 28. 
(2c).; Guru Dwadashi fr. 
(An. Vad 1). Datta 
Jdyanti fr. (Mrg. Sud 14); 
| 80 tl; 2M.; 2mq.; 2dh, 
6gym.; ch.; 2lib.; Sdp. 
Kolhapur 5-0 | Kolhapur Sun. 5-0 -} Local 0-2 | t.,w. | Si (2pr).; pyt; 208. (20); 
| Balam Pir Ur. (Ct. Vad 
7).; M.; 8mq.; dh.; 8gym.; 
6tl; ch; one reading 
room; 4dp. 
Kolhapur 31-0 | Radha- Sun., 2-0 | Radha- 2-0 | rv. Sl (pr).; 4th; ch. 
nagari, nagari. 
Kataba Thu. 
Tarale. 
Kolhapur 12-0 | Sangru! Thu. 5~0 4-0 | W. SI (pr).; 208. 10th; M.; 
Tgym.; dp. 
Kolhapur 22-0} Bambavade Thu. 2-0 3-0 | w. S81 (pr); cs; Kedarling 
: deo fr. (Ct. Sud 7).; Stl; 
2gym.; ch. 
Karad 40-0 | Arale Sat. 1-0 10-0 | rv., str.| Sl (pr); pyts Devaka- 
lamme fr. (Ps, Sud 15). 
3tl. 
Kolhapur 29-0 | Sarud Tue. 8-0 |Banbavade 6-0 |w.,rv. | SI (pr); tl; 2gym. 
Kasabe, 


i ee er PC I 


(6.6.P.) m-0 VE 768—83a 
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Village name in English ; Directicu; { Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Houscholds; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. | distance. population. 
ene eee ae ea : 
Sivadava; BUD; farvera Jj Wa 20-0 | 6-9; 709; 158; 694. | Shongaon 18-6 
d L 
Siye; KV; fart J 1Ns GS-4) 34; 2096; 426; 1804. | Kolhapur 5-0 
| 
| | 
Sohale; AJ; aera LN; 2-0 £0; 603; 118; 587. | Ajea 2-0 
| 
| 
[ 
Solaikiir; RDN; awa ../ By 6-0) 1651148; 209; 954. | Murgud ~ 9-0 
| 
Sonage; KG; att USP) geo iy; 804; 150; 754. | Kurli 4-0 
i i 
Sonali; BHD; ararat .| 8s OP) 157; 1178; 207; 1014. | Gargoti 0-1 
Sonali; BVD ; atarxt ..| Wy 100| 26; 728; 140; 673. | Kharepa- 10-0 
: : : { tan. 
Sonali; KG; araray .., Wy 15-0] 3-9; 1373; 274; 1244. | Kurli cae 
Sonali; KV; ararst - | Wy 18-0) 1-1; 798; 148; 420, | Kolhapur 13-0 


Sonaravadi; BHD; aiarzaret ..) Ww; 4-0) 2-3; 1278; 220; 1278. | Shengaon 1-0 








Sonirli; SHW; atnef NW; 23-0 | 3-8; 420; 96; 429, | Arale 7-0 
i (Shirala) 


822; 16 ; 649, | Bambavade 1-0 


cal 
ta) 


Sonavade; SHW; araas 2 SE; 9-0 





Sondoli; SHW; atstet LON 13-0) 1°73 1040; 210; 951. | Charan 2-0 


Sontirle; SHW; aae 83 9-0 | 7:1; 727; 150; 715. | Bhogaon 5-0 





Sonurli; BHD; STS EBS 12-0 1:3; 306; 67; 269, | Shengaon 11-0 
Sringiravadi; AJ; aarearet 2 |S; 46 | 1-0; 221; 375 751. | Aire 3-0 
S ; | 
} 
Sulaginv; AJ; gee ..| BH;  L4 [1-2 275; 46; 257. | Ajra 1-0 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 997 


a nr nr ot terre 





ional” nentn deeereneineteneerenectencarmemnc nari omen 





f 
-Railway St; | Weekly Bazar ; | Motor Stand; {Drinking} Institutions and other 
Distance. | Bazar Day; be Distance, water information. 
| Distance. ; facilities, 
j . i i 
Kolhapur 49-0 | Kadgaon = Fri. 9-0 | Paggaon 1-0 | w. | Sl (pr); th 





1-4 | rv.,w. | SI (pr); 08, (c).; Hanu- 


Kolhapur 6-0 | Kolhapur Sun. 6-0 | 
| man Jayanti fr. (Ct, 


Vad 1).; 4th; gym.; ch. 




















Hukkeri 40-0 | Ajra Fri. 2-0 | 2-0 | rv. cs; Laxmi fr, (after 
Road. | 5 years) Oth; ch. 
| $ 
Kolhapur, 2 -0 | Radha- Sun. 5-0 | Local rv., S81 (pr).; pyt. Mahashiv- 
| nagari ratri fr. (Mg. Vad, 13).; 
and 4tl; dg.s 2gym.; lib.; dp, 
Sarawade. Thu. | 
Kolhapur 3 ~0 | Murgud Tue, 6-0. Leeal, ry. 8] (pr).; eg, (c).; Chounde- 
} 1 ; shwari devi fr. (Srn; 
Sud 5).; tl; oh, 

Kolhapur 31-0 | Gargoti Wed, 0-2 Gargoti 1-0 } rv. 8] (pr); pyts es;  3tl; 

dh.; ch, 

Kolhapur 46-0 | Khareptan Tye, 10-0 Ww. 1 (pr).; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 18-0 | Murgud Tue, 3-0 | Murgnd 4-0 | w, Sl (pr) 2cs. (sp, fmg).; 

Stl; 2gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 13-0 | Hasur Tue. 2-0 3-0 | w. S81 (pr); th; gym. 

Dumala. | 

Kolhapur 33-0 | Shengaon Thu. a Gargoti 4-0 | w. SI (2pr); cs; Stl; mq,; 

| gym. Bhudargad fort. 

Kolhapur 56-0 | Arale Sat. 7-0] Nile 20-0 | rv. 2tl. 

Kolhapur 21-0 | Bambavade Thu. i Bamba- 1-0 | str. SI (pr).; 08.3 Shri Viroba 
' vade, deo fr, (Ct. Sud 1),; 
2th; gym. 

Kolhapur 44-0 | Charan Thu 1-0 5-0 | rv. 81 (pr); Kedarling 
i fr. (Ct. Vad 1); 3tl.; 

Bym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 25-0 | Bhogaon Wed. 5-0 5-0 | rv., str. | SI (pr),; tl. 
i 

Kolhapur 44-0 | Kadgaon = Fri. 3-0 3-0 | 6. 81 (pr).; tl. 

Hukkeri 47-0 | Ajra Fri. 3-0 40} ¢ tl, 

Road. 
Hukkeri 41-0 | Ajra Tri, 1-0 1-4 | rv. Sl (pr). tl. 





Road. | 
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Village name in English ; Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling , Households; Agricultura) Distance, 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, population. 
Silakiid; KG; qaas ..| SEs 6-0 | 3-2; 2488; 455; 2087; | Local, 
Sulambi; RDN; aadt .-| Es; 7-0] 0-8; 499; 91; 493. | Murgud 8-0 
Sule; AJ; a@ E; 1-0/ 1-2; 926; 170; 898. | Mahagaon 9-4 
Sule; PN; a ..| SW; 15-0 | 0-9; 629; 123; 568. | Kale 3-0 
| Kasaba, 
Sulerin; AJ; gous .6 Wi 19-0 | 205 572; 104; 493. | Ajra 11-0 
Supatrs ; SHW; Fart ..| NE; 11-0} 18; 862; 158; 855, | Bambavade 1-0 
Surupali; KG; gare SW; 24-0/ 1-2; 872; 158; 777. | Kurli 9-0 
Takali; SL; erat |S 14-0 | 7-35 4256; 724; 3862, | Dattwad 2-0 
t 
| | 
Takavade; SL; ernav ..| SW; 7-0] 4-0; 2664; 496; 2542. | Local. 
Talaganv; RDN; qaqa .-[ Ni 8-0] 4:1; 769; 158; 750. | Murgud 20-0 
Talandage; HK ; a2e7 sof Ns 1-0) 8-9;.1777; 946; 1583 | Hupari 1-0 
Talasande; HK; aad@ ..| NW; 14-0 | 3-9; 1870; 302; 1566, | Paragaon 1-0 
Talasi; RDN; azrett | Es 21-6 | 4-3; 2076; 369; 1998. | Murgud 14-0 
Talavade; SHW; aaae ..| NW; 11-0/1-5; 170; 40; 148. | Amba, 
Talaye Kh.; BVD.; aaa qt -{83 40/34; 254; 55; 245. | Kasaba 10-0 
Kale. 
Talaye Bk; BVD.; Tot yt | NB; 14-0] 4-1; 206; 42; 182. | Kasaba 10-0 
Kale, 





. eee 





Railway 8t.; | Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; |Drinking 
Distance. Bazar Day; Diatance, water 
Distance. facilities 
Kolhapur 19-0 |Kunnur Mon. 2-0 8-0 | rv., w. 
Kolhapur 2-0 Saravade = Fri. 2-0 | Local. rv. 
Hukkeri 47-0 | Mahagaon Mon, 2-4 2-0 | w. 
Road. 
Kolhapur 15-0 | Kale Sat. 3-0 | Kale 0-3 | rv. 
Kasaba. 
Hukkeri 66-0 | Ajra Fri. 11-0) | Local. we 
Road. 
Kolhapur 20-0 { Bamba- Thu. 1-0 1-4 | w. 
vade, 
| 
Kolhapur 34-0 | Murgud Tue. 34-0] Losal. rv. 
1 
Jaysingpur 15-0 | Dattwad Wed. 2-0 } Local. LV, Wes 
t, 
Hatkan. 7-0 |Ichal-’ = Fri. = 2-4 Iv.y W. 
angale. karanji. 
Kolhapur 13-0 | Kasaba Thu. 5-0 8-0 | rv. 
Tarale. 
Kolhapur 12-0 | Hupari Sat. 1-0 2-4 | w. 
Kolhapur 14-0 | Vadgaon Mon. 4-0 } Local. t. 
Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 18-0; Thikapurli Wed. 4-0 1-0 | w. 
Kolhapur 30-0 | Malkapur Fri. 10-0 0-2 | str. 
Kolhapur 22-0 | Tisangi Fri. 4-0 | Bavada 4-0) rv. 
Satvan, 
Kolhapur 22-0 | Tisangi Fri. 4-0 3-4 | rv. Ww. 


ee 


I 





Salvan. 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 
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Institutions and other 
information. 


en 


81 (pr). pyt.; 08.3 Masoba 
dey. fr. {in Vaishak the 
firet or Second Thura- 
day after Vsk. Vad 9). 
7th; mq. gym.; ch; lib,; 
dp. 

81 (pr).; th. 


Sl (pr).; 2th; ch. 
Sl (pr); 2th; gym. 


Si (pr); Dahikala fr. 
(Ps. Sud 15).; 4th; dh. 
81 (pr); Maruti fr, (on 
‘first Saturday after Ct. 
Sud 15); tl, 

S] (pr).; 08.3 Stl; gym.; oh. 


Sl (pr, m).; pyt.s os. (0). 
Laxmidevi f.; 5th; M. 
2mq.; 2dh.; 2gym,; ch; 
lib. 

Sl (2pr).; 08, (c).; 8th; 
mq; dg; gym; ch. 
8] (pr): pyt.; tl. 


Sl (pr); pyt.; 08. (0). 
Jagannath fr. (Kt. Sud 
1)5 Tth; mq. ch. 

S1 (pr).; 08. (0); Vithoba; 
fr. (Phg. Vad 11).; Sti. 
gym.; ch.; lib; dp. 

SI (pr).; 08.3 fr. (in Ct. and 
in Mg); Stl; mq; dg. 
Sgym.; ob. 

tl. 

tl, 
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Village name in English ; Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households; Agrioultural Distance, 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 


Talevadi; GGJ.; adaret ASW: 14-0 | 1:9; 438; 76; 996. | Nesari 1-0 


Talevadi; PN.; waaret ..| SW; 9-0/0-2; 60; 10; 50. | Panhala 10-0 
; Kasaba, 
Tamadalage; SL.; aad  ..| NW; 10-0] 3-4; 016; 165; 886, | Hatkonan- 3-0 

gale, 


Tamagaiiv; KV.; a ante ..|SE; 7-01 3:1; 677; 140; 664, | Kolhapur 7-0 


Tamandikavada ; KG. ; awdtware,; S; 24-0 | 2-0; 1015; 181; 945. | Kapashi 2-0 
Tambile; BHD.; aige = ../ W; 17-0] 3-4; 585; 102; 520. | Shengaon 15-0 


i 
{ 


Tambave; SHW.; ataat NW) 2620 2-7, 265; ; 264. | Arale 5-0 
(Dist, Satara), 

Tambyacivad!; BHD.; ater 
arey : W; 27-0 11-2; 729; 126; 722. | Shengaon 24-0 
Tanali; SHW.;  aarat | Ns 21-0]3-2; 182; 53; 181. | Arale 7-0 
Tanavadi; GGJ.; aaagt ..|SE; 6-0) 1-5; 614; 103; 588, | Gadhinglaj 5-0 


cu 
a3 





{ 


Tandulavadi; PN.; atgaarét ..| SW; 10-4) 1-6; 507; 87; 507. | Kale 6-0 


Kasaba, 
Taradal; HK.; arzerz ..{ SE; 3-0] 6°53 3318; 584; 2988, | Local. 
Tirale Kasaba; RDN.; awe 
TIT | NE; 4-0) 2-3; 1658; 304; 1289, | Local. 


Tardle Kh.; RDN. ; Fuad @~ ../ NE; 6-0| 2-5; 1294; 214; 1125, | Kasaba 1.0 
j pis : ' Taralo, 
Tarasambale; RDN.; aedagd ..| NE; 11-0] 1-5; 543; 96; 638, | Kolhapur 21-0 








Tarasavadi; KV.; azvaarst a SW; 17-0) 1:8; 473; 90; 262, | Kolhapur 19-0 

Tarevadi; GGJ.; artarst ..18; 18-0] 1-9; 298; 59; 284, | Negari. 

Tasaginv ; HK.; arent --; SW; 10-0) 2-3; 700; 123; 690. | Vadgaon 3-0 
Kasaba, 


Tavarevadi; GGJ.; avatarét ../8; 17-01 0-75 915; 45; 02. | Nesart 2-0 


Tekol; SHW.; zatdt {Ws 20] 15; 805; 60; 809, Malkapur 2-0 | 


renee mse eer et en gee ene erp 
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Railway 8t.; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; [|Drinking} Institutions rnd other 
Distance. Bazar Day; Distance, water information, 
Distance. | ‘facilities 

Rae Rees oe tenet Soe ES TY A EOIN Le eee ee 

| 

Belgaum 26-0 | Nesari Thu. 1-0 0-4 | w. §1 (pr).; 2th. 

Kolhapur 17-0 | Kale Sat. 2-0 0-2 | W. tl. 

Kasaba. : j 
Nimshirgaon 0-6} Hatkan- Tue. 3-0 | Local. 0-1 | w. Sl (pr); 8. (c).; Btls 
Dhumala, angale, mq.; gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 7-0} Kolhapur Sun. 8-0 2-0} W. Sl (pr).; 08; Stl; 2mq.; 

gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 35-0] Kapashi Mon. 2-0 2-0 | w. 8] (pr).; 2tl.; ch. 

Kolhapur 48-0] Kadgaon Fri. 7-0 0-4 | w., str.,| 81 (pr); Shri Tambalesh- 

ry, war fr, (Mg. Sud 9),; 4tl; 
2mq. 

Kolhapur 48-0] Arale Sat. 5-0. 5-0 | str. ati. 

} 

Kolhapur 58-0 | Kadgaon Fri. 18-0 6-0 | rv. Sl (pr).; 8tl. 

Kolhapur 56-0 | Arale Sat. 7-0 8-0 | ate, tl. 

Malkapur = 7--0 | Gadhinglaj Sun. —5-0 1 We Sl (pr); Yallama dev 
fr. (Ct. Sud 16),3 4tl. 
| gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 18-0 | Kale Sat. 6-0 Parkhadale 2-0 | rv. S] (pr); 2th; gym. 

Kasaba, | 

Hatkan- 3-0 | Hatkan- = Fri. 3-0 | 2-0] w. SI (pr); pyt. 208, (20); 

angale. angale. : Bil; mq.; lib. 

Kolhapur 2 -0 | Local. Thu. K. Vara. 2-0 | rv., w. | $1 (2pr).; ca.; Shri Vithal- 

vade. lei devi fr. (Phg. Vad 
13, 14); 8tl; Ms mq, 
dg.s gym; lib.; dp. 
Kolhapur 23-0 | Kasaba The. 0-0 3-4] w. SI (pr); ea; Stl; gym, 
Tarale. ch. 

Kolhapur 20-0 | Kasaba Thu. 4-0 4-0 | w. 81 (pr).; 2tl; gym.; oh. 
Tarale, 

Kolhapur 19-0 | Hasur Tue. 2-0 5-0 | n. | S$] (pr); ch. 
Dumala. 

Belgaum 20-0 | Nesari Thi. 1-0 | rv. SI (pr).; 21, 

Kolhapur 10-0] Vadgacn Mon. 8-0 | Vadgaon 2-0! w. ; Sl (pr); cs, (c)3 th; ch. 
Kasaba. i 

Belgaum 24-0 | Nesari Thu. 2-0 | Nosari 2.0 yy, Sl (pr).; tl; gym. 

Kolhapur 30-0 | Malkapur = Fri. 2-0 | Malkapur 0-4 | rv. Maruti fr. (Ct. Sud 15); 


th. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka, abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Telave; PN.; aaq ra 
Tenginha’; GGJ.; it ge. 
Terant; GGJ.; Azeft ed 


Tervad ; SL.; atars 
Thané; PN.; ref as 
Thanevadi; KG.; srtfaret 
Thavade; SHW.; araé 


Theraganv ; SHW.; toa. 


..| 8; 


aN 


| 
i 
} 


Thikapurli; RDN.; fawqet ..| swi 1720 |3-7; 


Tikavadi; GGJ.; dearer 
Tikkevadi; BHD. ; feataret 


Tilavant; HK.;  fasacit 
Tirapan; PN.; fret 
Tiravade; BHD.; fazag 


Tiravade Kharepitan; BVD.; 


fares artarett fe 
Tiravade; Soundal; BVD.; 

fares alars ie 
Tisangi; BVD.;  feravtr as 
Titave; RDN.; feeq es 
Tithavali; BVD.; fawaet 





Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office ; 
Travelling | Households; Agricultural Distance. 
distance. population. 

SW; 8-0/ 0-6; 327; 63; 295. | Panhala 8-0 
Kasaba. 

SE; 11-0] 1-1; 501; 89; 484. | Nesari 6-0 

8; 23-0 | 4°38; 2411; 497; 2235. | Halkarni 93-0 

6-0 | 4:0; 567; 104; 457. | Kurundwad 1-0 

8; 6-0 | 1:7; 1482; 288; 1306. | Panhala 6-0 
Kasaba, 

SE; -80-0,| 0-9; 129; 24; 129. | Kapashi 5-0 

12-0} 0-8; 445; 95; 431. | Charan 1-0 

E; 18-0] 2-5; 1092; 226; 1082. | Sarud 3-0 

Kasaba, 
2028; 347; 1521. | Local. 

8;  14-01]0:2; Deserted 

N; 5-0} 24; 1053; 201; 999. | Gargoti 8-0 

SW; 2-0] 1:7; 876; 151; 721. | Ichalka- 4-0 
ranji. 

SW; 7-0] 1:3; 929; 166; 827. | Panhala 8-0 
Kasaba, 

8S; 9-4 /1°7; 627; Ill; 592, Shengaon 7-4 

W; %7-0{ 2:7; 749; 129; 714. | Kharepatan 15-0 

NE; 15-0 | 2:7; 469; 79; 412. | Kharepatan 16-0 

E; 16-0 | 2-1; 969; 184; 842. | Kasaba 6-4 
Kale. 

E; 19-4 | 1:6; 1001; 196; 929. | Murgud 12-0 

.| W; 16-0} 5-1; 1284; 264; 1142, | Kelavali 2-0 

















KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 











water 
facilitics. 


rv., Ws 


| 


| 
| 


| 
Railway St.; | Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; [Drinking 
Distance. Bazar Day; Distance. 
i Distance. 
aa. ——_ 
| | 
Kolhapur 16-0 | Kotoli Sun. | 1-4 | rv. 
\ 
Belgaum 20-0; Daddi Mon. i 6-0 | w. 
Pacchapur 11-0] Halkerni Wed. ” 2-0 | w. 
Jaysingpur 10-0 | KurundwadThv. 1-0 0-2 | rv. 
Kolhapur 8-0| Panhala Mon. 6-0 4-0} rv. 
_ Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 40-0 | Kapashi Mon. = Murgud 4-0 | str. 
Kolhapur 43-0 | Charan Thu. 3-0} Kokmd 5-0 
Kolhapur 24-0 | Sarud Tue, 3-01 5-0 } rv. 
Kasaba, 
Kolhapur 18-0 | Local. Mon, 1-0 | 
| } | 
| | 
| Deserted. i 
Kolhapur 31-0] Sarawade Fri. 3- 3-0 | ¢, 
Hatkan- 3-0 | Ichal- Fri. 4-0 | 0-1 | Ww. 
angale. karanfji. | 
| 
Kolhapur 15-0 | Kotoli Tue. 0-4 0-4 | rv 
Kolhapur 40-4! Kadgaon = Fri. 0-4 | Kadgaon 0-4] w 
Kolhapur 40-0 | Gagan- Thu. 34-0 | Bavada 7-0 | Ww. 
TBavada. 
Kolhapur 30-0 | Gagan Thu. 13-0 | Bavada 15-0 wv. 
Bavada. | 
Kolhapur 19-0! Local. Tri. Local. 
Kolhapur 17-0 | Thikapurli Wed. 4-0] 1-0 | rv. 
Kolhapur 53-0 | KharepatanTue. 6-0 Kharepatan 5-0 | 


| 
t 
t 











IvV., We 


1003 





Institutions and other 
information. 


§] (pr).; ¢s.; tl. gym. 
$1 (pr). th; oh. 


S] (pr).; os. ; Laxmi devi 
fr. (once in & years); 
4tl.; gym. 

§! (pr).; Mangrai devi fr. 
(Phg).; 4tl; mq. ch. 
8) (pr).; pyt.; 2cs.; 8 tl; 
mq.; dg.; 2gym.; ch.; lib. 
§1 (pr).; Bhaveshwari devi 
fr. (in Mg.; ch.). 

SI (pr)3 th; gym. 


S! (pr).; es. (0); Maruti fr; 
(Bdp. Sud 15).; 4tl.; dh.; 


gym.; ch. 
81 (pr); pyt; cs; fr. 
(Phg. Vad 183); tl; 


mq.; 2gym.; ch. lib. 


Sl (pr); 2cs.; 8tl. 
81! (pr, m).; cs. (c).3 Pir 
dev Ur. (Ct. Sud }),; 
Stl.; mq.; gym.; ch.; coh. 
Sl (pr); pyt.; 083 Stl; 
mq.; Sgym.; dp. 
§1 (pr).; pyt.; tl. 


SI (pr).; 2tl. 


Sl(pr).; tl. 


SI (pr).; fr. (Ct. Sud 15).; 
4th; mq. 

SI (pr); ce; 
dg.; 2gym.; lib. 

281 (pr, m).; fr. (Kes 
Sud 15, Phg. 15).; 2t). 


tl; mq; 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Top; HK.; 2 





Tupuravadl ; GGJ. ; ayearet 
Turbe; RDN.; a@ 
Ucangi; AJ.; saat 


Ucat; SHW.; 
Udaganv ; SL. ; 


B4T 
santa 


Udagiri; SHW.; —- Safire 
Ukhalii; SHW.; aa 
Ukoli; SHW.; warzt 


Umalavid ; SL.; 3AyaaTe 


Umbarde; BYD. ; gaz 


Uncaginv ; KV.; sant 
Undaravadi; KG.; ztaret 


Undari; PN.; vee 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.)3 Pop, 
Travelling | Households; Agricultural 


distance. population. 














t 
LL OW; rey 8:0; 3598; 708; 3191. 
! | 
NW; 10-0] 0-6; 395; 72; 346. 
|B; 10-0 | 3-4; 2278; 422; 2060. 
1 S$; 4-0 | 28; 108; 24; 108. 
| 1 
_ pWg fde¢ | Pet; 9648; 124; 551. 
JN 4-0 |10°3; 3184; 627; 2962. 
| | 
} 
| 
| 
| NW; 22-0| 9-8; 681; 137; 675. 
| 
| 
'N; 21-0! 4:8; 793; 175; 793. 
«| 8; 1-0 | 2-2; 740; 123; 748, 
N; 7-0 | 2°73; 1515; 274; 1453. 
| W; 10-0} 4°7; 1977; 300; 1968. 
.| E; 4-0 | 3:9; 2530; 803; 1270. 
«| SW; 32-0] 3°3; 1021; 195; 916, 
1.W; .12-0) 1-5; 676; 98; 576, ° 
{ 
} 

















Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Local. 

Halkarni 5-0 
Murgud 8-0 
Ajra 4.0 
Malkapur 1 a4 
Local. 

Arale 6-0 


(Dist. Satara). 


Arale 2-0 
(Mhal Shirale) 
Malkapur 3-0 


Jaysingpur 1-4 


Kharepatan 10-0 


Kolhapur 3-0 


Murgud 4-0 


Ponhala 21-0 


Kasaba, 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


Railway St. | Weekly Bazar; 
Distance, Bazar Day; 
| Distanco. 
t 
Kolhapur 9-0 | Vadgaon = Mon 
Kaaaba. 


Hukkeri 25-0 | Halkarni Wed. 
Road. : 

Kolhapur 22-0 | Serawade Fri. 

Rukkeri 48-0 | Ajra Fri. 
Road, 

Kolhapur 30-0 |} Malkapur = Fri. 


Jaysingpur 1-0 | Jaysingpur Sun. 





Kolhapur 48-0 | Arale Sat. 


Kolhapur 50-0 | Arale Sat. 


Kolhapur 20-0 | Malkepur Fri. 


Jaysingpur 1-4 | Jaysingpur Sun, 


Kolhapur 46-0 | Kharepatan Tue. 





Gandhinagar 2-0 | Karvir Sun. 
{ : 
Kolhapur 27-0 | Sarawade Fri. 
Bk. 
Kolhapur 21-0 | Bajar Wed. 
, Bhogaon. 
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! 


MotorStand; {Drinking} Institutions and other 


Distance, 


8-0 | Local. 





5-0 


4-0) 





1-4 
1-0 


Malkapur 
Looal, 





6-0 








We 


1-2 | rv. 





0-6 
1-0 


rv. 


15-0 


10-0 | w. 





water 
Poe 


atr. 


Wwe TV. 


str, 


str. 


i tvs, We 


information. 


| 

| 3S] (2 pr, m ).3 pytys Pir 
dev fr. (Ct. Sud 1); 
Hanuman Jayanti fr, 
(Ct. Sud 15); Ur. (Vak. 
Sud 6).; 11th 3M.3 2mq,.; 
dg.; dh; Tgyma.; ch. lib.; 
3dp.; Tomb of Sambhaji. 
81 (pr).; 2th; gym. 


25) (2pr).; pyt.; 3ca,; 108]; 
mq. gym; oh. 
2th. 


SI (pr); 2th; gyms ch. 

281 (2pr).; pyt.; 2cs, (2c), 
(1) Jogani ft. (Vek. Vad 
30).; (2) Urus (on any 
Thursday in Ct).; 

(3) Viroba fr, (An, Sud 
15).3  18tl; 3mq3; dgs 
dh; 4gym. ch. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Phg. Sud 15 
and Phy. Vad 5); Stl; 
mq.; ch.; Kalamma devi- 
an old temple. 

SI (pr).; fr. (Ct. Sud 10). 
3th. 

SI (pr); tls gym. oh. 


S1 (pr); cs. (c). Meha- 
shivratri fr. (Mg. Vad 
11); 8tL; gym; ch. 

3S1 (pr, 2m).3 pyt.; fr. 
(Kt. Sud 15); 6tl; mqs 
i, dg. 

i Sl (pr); cs; Sth; My 
mq; dg.; 3gym. 

Sl (pr); Bahiri dev fr. 
(in Mg).; 461; 2gym.s ch. 
S} (pr). 2tl. 
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Village name in English ; Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households; Agricultural 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
i 
Upale; BVD.; wad ..LN 3 120] 3:0; 697; 129; 676. 
Upavade; KV.; 374g |W; 156-0[ 2-9; 526; 84; 517. 
Utre; PN.; OF 8; 3-0 | 1°8; 1127; 217; 1022. 
Uttiir Kasaba ; AJ.; TAX Waa, | NE; 11-0 6-8; 4168; 755; 3028. 
Vabhave; BVD.; ara@ | SW; 10-0] 2°3; 349; 66; 288. 
Vadacivadi; RDN.; agrdt argy.| 5; 18-0 )1-95 126; 21; Ne. 
Vadade; RDN.; arse | S$ 110} 9:2; 193; 36; 189, 
Vadaginv; KV.; aanta 183 12-0] 86; 901; 193; 854. 
Vadaganv; HK.; as7ia W; 8-0} 2°6; 1315; 277; 1100, 
Vadaginv; SHW.; asta ../ E; ast 0-6; 311; 49; 303. 
| 
Vadaganv; KG.; aenia ..{ 83 tS 1-8; 928; 168; 818. 
Vadaginv Kasaba ; HK.; | 
qsugqy RAT! SW; 10-0 | 5-8; 6173; 1139; 2102. 


Vadak-Sivale; AJ.; asn—ferae. | SW; 
" Vadakasivile; KV.; seefirad. | SE: 


Vadanage ; KV.; 48% Ne 
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| 











7-0 | 1-6; 685; 


i 


12-4 | 1-15 887; 


3-0 | 4:6; 4310; 








124; 64}. 


158; 812. 


822; 2752. 


| 


Post Office ; 
Distance. 
| 


| 


Kharepatan 15-0 


Kasaba 
Local 


4-0 


Kolhapur 15-0 
Panhala 3-0 
Achirne 


Gargoti 10-0 


11-0 


Herlo 1-0 


Sarud 
Kasaba. 
Kapashi 


0-4 


2-0 


Local 


Gargoti 
Kolhapur 12-0 
| 
| 


Uttur 6-0 


Kolhapur 14-0 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 1007 

















{ 
Railway 8t.; | Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; (Drinking; Institutions and other 
Distance. i Bazar Day; | Distance. water information. 
} Distance, | facilities. | 
a a 
esas 
Kolhapur 46-0 | Gagan- Tuc. 10-0] Bavada. 12-0! w. SI (pr); th; M. 
Bavada. | 
Kolhapur 15-0 | Sangrul Thu 40 | 7-0 _ spr.,n.| Sl (pr).; tl; 2gym. 
Kolhapur 11-0} Panhala Sun. sei 0-1 | ry. §} (pr).; 08; fr. (in the 
Kasaba. month of May); tl; 
| ! gym. 
Hukkeri = 35-0 © Looal. Sat. Looal. iw.,t. | 28) (pr, m).; 206,; fr. (Phg. 
Road. Sud 15); Hth; mq; 
H dg.; 2gym.; ch.; lib. 
} 4dp. 
Kolhapur 46-0 | Gagan Thu, 10-0 | Phonda 12-0} w. SI (pr).j 2th; lib. 
Bavada. 
Kolhapur 44-0 | Kadgaon 5-0] Radha- 18-0 | cl. 
hagari. 
Kolhapur 42-0 | Saravyde Fri. 2-0 15-0 | rv. &tl. 
Kolhapur 18-0 | fepurli Fri, 4-0 8-0 | n. $l (pr).3 4th; mq; dg. 


SI (pr); cs. (c).; Hajrat 
e dov Ur. (Phg. Vad; 
6tl; mq: dg; 


| 

| 2gym.; ch. 
Rukedi 4-0 | Herle Sat. 1-0 | Looal. 1-4 | w. 1 
| 














i pie ch. s 
Kolhapur 28-0 | Sarud Tue. 1-4 10-0 | w., ry. . $1 (pr).; 2tl. 
Kasaba. 
Kolhapur 35-0 | Kapashi Mon. 2-0 2-0 | rv., w. | SI (pr); fr. (Mg. Vad 5).; 
| | 3tl.; dh.; ch. 
Hatkan- Local. Mon. Local. t. | 481 (3pr, m).; Mun.; 2cs. 
angalo, ‘ i | (2mis).; 7tl.; M.; mq.; dg.; 
i : | | 2dh.; 2gym.; ch; lib; 
1 lldp.; Famous for the 
| | tomb of Dhanaji Jadhao. 
Hukkori 38-0 | Cttur Sat. 5-0 | Madilage 3-0 | w. Si (pr).; cs.; 3th; gym; ch. 
Road. 
Kolhapur = 14-0 | Ispurli Fri. 2-0 | 1-4 §1 (pr).; cs. (c).; 2tl.; gym. 
Kolhapur 4-0 | Kolhapur Sun. 3-0 | 2-0 | t. 481 (4pr).;  pyt.;  Ihes.; 


: y | Mahashivaratri fr. (Mg. 

Vad 13).; 7th; Mj mq.j 
| dg. dh; 4gym.; ch.;lib.; 

| | dp.; Coh. 


Ce Se ER ee a 
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re RN 











Village name in English ; Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, | - population. 
| 
i : ' 
Vadarage-Majare ; GGJ.; 7eTt- | 
TH. [N53 2-04 2768; 450; 2539. | Gadhinglaj 2-0 


Vadavadi ; KV.; agaist ..{ 33 9-0 | 0-8; 187; 29; 187. | Kaneri ‘6-0 
Vadicaran ; SHW.; aTerawy .., Es 9-0) 095 664; 121; 645. | Bambavade 1-0 





Vad! Hudirhb ; SHW.; ar gga) Ns 27-0 | 0-9; 15t; 845 164. | Arale 10-0 
Vadipir; KV.;  arstdrz | gw; 4-4! 1-13; 577; 103; 555. | Kolhapur 4-4 


| 
| 
Vadi Ratnagiri; PN.; aay) 
eae 627) 60 | $.3; 1823; 359; 407. | Kodoli 10-0 
. Kasaba, 


Vadiuialai; KV.; argt Saarg..| SEs 5-0) 2°25 351; 77; 306, | Kolhapur 5-0 


\ 
| } 
\ 


Vaghipir; BHD.; ararqe = ..| NE; 7-0 


a 
& 
we 


Qi; 1411; 1289. | Murgud 2-0 





> Vagharali ; GGJ.;  aratratt 8; 10-4 11-55 815; 172; 728 | Nesari 3-0 


5 


Vaghavade; RDN.; a@raqe ..! NE; 17-0 | 0-9; 264; 44; 262. | Kolhapur 18-0 








Vaghave; PN.; area |S; BO | 29; 1945; 333; 1696. | Panhala 3-0 
’ ! Kasaba. 
Vaghurde ; PN. ; arqz ..j 83 15-0 | 1:9; 724; 132; 680. | Panhala 14-0 
Kasaba. { 
Vairagavidi; GGJ.; demargy.| 8; 6-0 | 0-6; 3825 475 322. | Mahagaon 2-0 
Vakere; KV.;  arat JW: 7-0 | 9:5; 1881; 386; 1828. | Kolhapur 7-0 
\ : 1 
| ( | 
H ] H 
| 
Vaki; RDN.; ata _.{ Sp 18-0; 5:35 533; 125; 517, | Gargoti 12-C 





Vakoli; SHW.; arene | sw. 9-0 | 2-2;,273; 64; 272. | Malkapur 7-0 
Valave Kh.; KG.; ama @& ..) SWs 14-0 | 1-8; 1058; 205; 1082, | Valve Bk. 1-4 


i i 











KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 1009 





| 


Railway St; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; ({Drinking! Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. water information. 
Distance. facilities. 

Hukkeri 30-0 | Gadhinglaj Sun. 2-0 2-0 | w. 81 (pr).; 08. (c).3 tl; 2gym. 
Road. 

Kolhapur 8-4) | Kolhapur Sun. 8-0 9-0 | w., spr. | 2t1. 

Kolhapur 21-0 | Bambavade Thu. 1-0 | Bambavade 1-0 }| str. S1 (pr).; os; Mahadev fr.; 

(Mg- Vad 13).  3tl.;! 














gym; ch. 

Karad 3-) | Arale Sat. 10-0 | Nile 24-0 | rv. 

Kolhapur 5-4 | Kolhapur Sun. 4-4 0-1 | w. SI (pr); os; Pir Urs. 
(Ct. Sud 8).; tl; mqs 
dg.; 2gym.; ch. 

Kolhapur 12-0 | Kodoli Sun. 10-0}, Local, W- Sl (pr)s ¢s.; Jyotirling 

‘Kasaba. dev fr. (Ct. Sud 15).; 
Stl.; M.; dhs gym.; lib. 

Kolhapur 5-0 | Kolhapur Sun. 5-0 | Local spr., (0)| SI (pr); fr. 4 or 5 days 

after (Ct. Sud 1).; 2tl. 
: \ M.; gym. 

Kolhapur 29-4) | Murgud Tue. 2-0 2-0 | rv. Sl (pr).; 2c8.; Shri Viroba 
fr, (Phg. Vad 15). 6tl.; 
mq.; 3gym. 

Hukkeri 39-0) | Nesari Thu. 3-0 | Hatkan- 1-0] w. Sl (pr); 0s. ({mg).; 7tl.; 

Road. angale. | village medical centre. 
Kolhapur 18-0 : Ghotawade Mon. 3-0 | Kanlav JO | w. $1 {pr).; ¢8.3 2t!. 
Kolhapur 12-0 | Panhala Sun. 3-0 0-1 | w. Sl (pr).3 pyt.s; ¢8.5 6tl.; 

: Kasha. mg; gym. lib. (mob), 
Kolhapur 140, Kale Sat. 2-0 | Kale 3-0 | W. SI (pr).; 2tL; 2gym.; ch. 
Kasaba. 

Hukkeri 28-0 Mehagaon Mon. 2-0 w., (o). | SI (pr).; fr. (Mg. Sud 15).; 

Road. StL; ch. 

Kolhapur = 8-0, Sangrul Thu. 2-4 1-0 | rv. $l (pr); ¢3.; Kedarling 


dev. fr. (in Ct.) 3tl. 
M.; mq.3 2gym.; ch.; lib; 


(mob).; 

Kolhapur 42-0, Radha- Sun. 18-0 | Radha- 18-0} w. 24), 
| nagari. nayari. 

Kolhapur 36-0; Malkapur Fri. 7-0 2-0 | str. tl. 

Kolhapur 23-0 | Valve Bk. Sat. 1-4 1-0 | rv. Sl (pr).; cs; Maruti fr; 
(Mrg. Sud 1).; 2tl.3 mq,, 








| ch. 





“(@.0.2.) u-c VE 7168-64 
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Village name in English ; 
‘Taluka abbreviation ; 


Village name in Deonagari. 


Valave; RDN. ; ama 


Valivade ; KV. ; afeaz 
Valoli; PN.;  aratet 


Valir; SHW. ; aT&z 


Vanali; KG.; ward 


Vandir; KG.; aq 


Vanur ; KG; FX 


Varanage ; KV.; aent 
Varantl ; PN.; areata 
Varil; SHW.; area 


Vasagade ; KV.; aes 


Vasanoli; BHD. ; areadtet 
Vasi; KV.; areft 
Vasi; PN.; arstt 


Vatangi; GGJ.; arity 


. 


Travelling , 
distance. 
NE; 18-0 
E; 6-0 
SW; 10-0 
NW; 7-0 
Ww; 9-0 
NW} 2-0 
40 
i NE; 5-0 
SW; 10.-0 
N; 7-0 
E; 8-0 

Ww; 

SW; 6-0 
W; 15-0 
SB; 18-0 








Direction ; 








12-0 | 3-9; 





| 3-9; 1495; 
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Avea (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 


6-0; 4225; 792; 3424. 


ts 
uM 
te 
ts 
co 
I 


474 ; 1963, 


1:6; 604; 195; 587, 
2-2; 578; 115; 569, 
2-1; 1258; 208; 1136 


~y 


2:4; 1340; 236; 1176. 


319; 1354, 


1°5; 1820; 263; 1033. 
I-h; 298; 55; 168. 
2:3; 515; 112; 514, 


3°7; 3001; G34; 2497, 


614; 135; 612. 


5°05; 1783; 357; 1456, 


56; 180; 180, 


33 ; 


5°3; 1099; 214; 1073. 





Post Office ; 
Distance. 
1 
i Local 
i 
Gandhi- 1-2 
nagar. 
Panhala 11-0 
Kasaba. 
Malkapur 3-0 
Kagal 8-0 
Kagal 2-0 
f 
| Kagal 4-0 
Kolhapur 5-0 
i 
Kale 3-0 
Kasaba. 
+ Malkapur 6-0 
Loval. 
Shengaon 9-4 
Kolhapur 6-0 


Panhala 22-0 
Kasaba. 


Nesari 5-0 
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Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; {Drinking| Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day; + Distance. | Water information. 
Distance. facilities. 

= hath See = eS = t Z 

Kolhapur 18--) | Local Sat, 3-0 | rv.,w. | 251 (Qpr)3 15th; 4gym.; 
ch.; 3lib.; 3dp. 

Gandhi- 1-4) Kolhapur Sun. 6-0 | Gandhi- 1-0 | rv. Sl (pr); pyt.; 208; fre, 

nagar. | nagar, (Ps. Vad 15, Phg. Vad 
9).; Sth; My; 3gyma lib. 

Kolhapur 20-0 | Bajar Wed. 2-01! PohaleT. 1-0 | rv. SI (pr).; ¢8.; Jyotiba dev 

Bhogaon. Bhorgaun. fr. on the second Sunday 

after (Ct. Sud 15).; 3gym. 

Kolhapur 34-0)! Malkapur = dri. 5-0 | Nile, 1-0 | rv., w., | SI (pr). th; mq. 

: str. 

Kolhapur 16-0 | Khebawade Tue. 2-0 5-0 | w. SI (pr).; 2cs, (c¢, sp); Two 
frs, on Ambabai hill. 
(1) The lst Tuesday in 
Magh Vadya (2) ‘The last 
Tuesday in Shravan 
Vadya ; 3tl.; gym; ch. 
Kolhapur 10 Kagal Mon. 2-0 | Kagal. 2-0 | rv. Sl (pr). ¢s.3 Hanuman 
Jayanti fr. (Ct. Sud 15).; 

Stl; wa; 2gym.5 ch. 
Kolhapur 10-0 | Kagal Men. 40 | Kagal 4-0) ) w, Sl (pr). ¢s.; Dasara fr. 
i (An. Sud 1 to 10 ),; 

| Stl; mq; 3gymy5 cb. 

Kolhapur = 5-0! Kolhapur Sun. 6-0 | 1-4) rv. 2es,; 3tL; M.; mq.; 2gym.; 
lib. (mob). 

Kolhapur 17-0 | Bajar Wed. 2-0/ Bajar 2-0 | w. Sl (pr).; tl; 2gyin. 

Bhogaon. Bhogaon. 
Kolhapur 35-0 | Malkapur = Fri. 6-0 0-4 | rv., str. | Si(pr)5 tl. 
Ganihi- 3-0 | Kodoli Mon, 2-4 1-0; w. 281 (2pr).; pyt.; Sikandar 
nagar, Pir Urs. (Ct, Sud 1); 
7tl.; mq.; 8gym.; lib.; dp. 

Kolhapur = 40-0 | Local. Fri, Kadgaon 3-0 | w., str. | Sl (pr).; 3tl. 

Kolhapur 6-0) Wolhapur Sun. 6-0} Wadipir 1-4] w. Sl (pr). ¢8.; Viroba dev 
fr. (Mg. Vad 13).; LOt1L,; 
mg; 2gym.; chy3 lib.; 
dp. 

Kolhapur 31-0 | Bajar Wed. 2-0 we tl. 

| Bhogaon. 
Hukkeri 40-0 Ajra Fri. 5-0} Ajra 6-0 | str. Sl (pr); ¢8.3 Btls Cob. 
Road. | 


(a.0.P.) WO VE 768-—64a 
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Village name in English; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office.; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, population. 
a eee age thn She Sh noe in a 
=. r 1 
Vathar T. Udaginv; HK.; | 
43(C Ah SINT N; 6-0 | 1-8; 1440; 268; 1288; | Kumbhof 3-0 
Vathir T. Vadaganv; HK.;, 
Aart Th AST | SE; 11-0 | 8-4; 1845; 361; 1936. | Kini 1-0 
| 
Vayambos!; BVD.; arrarat SW; 10-0} 0-9; 40; 8; 37, | Achirno 10-0 
Vazare; AJ.; Fatt N: 5-0[8°7; 727; 152; 689. | Uttur 6-0 
| } 
Velavati; AJ. ; Saat E: 40/19; 328; 57; 290,! Ajra 4-0 
Vengarul; BHD.; a18z |S; 80) 28; 845; 160; 804, | Gargoti 8-0 
: | | 
| 
Vengasar ; BVD.; araz .| Wy 14-0) 4:0; 876; 177; $26. | Kelavali 5-0 | 
| if 
} 4 
1 
Vesaraph ; BVD.; 44% | Ep 6-0) 89; 218; 50; 215, | Gagan 5-0 
| i Bavada, 
Vesardc; BHD.; Faz 8; sa i 874; 171; 8381. | Shengaon 9-4 | 
Vesarde; BVD.; aaz NE; 16-0) 1°8; 418; 60; 234. | Kasaba 10-0 
Kale, 
Vetavade; BVD.; aaaze E; 15-6] 1:4; 418; 69; 416. | Kasaba 6-0 
} Kale, 
Vetavade; PN.; aaag SW; 18-0| 2-4; 721; 126; 706, | Kale 8.0 
Kasaba, 
Vhanagutti; BHD. ; ogrrrt NE; 6-0] 0-6; 192; 32; 192, | Murgud 3-0 
Virale; SHW.; fats N; 11-0 | 3:0; 755; 147; 609. | Charan 2-0 
* ! 
Vigalagad ; SHW.; faarare NW; 20-0/ 0-6; 79; 10; 40. | Amba 13-0 
Vite; AJ.; fat SW ; is 4:0; 687; 131; 612, | Ajra 4-0 
Yadrav ; SL.; agra W; 6-0 | 3°38; 1488; 280, 1288. | Ichalkar- 2-0 
anji. 




















Railway St.; 
Distance. 
Hatkan- 7A 
angale. 
Kolhapur 12-0 
Kolhapur 45-0 
Hukkeri = 45-0) 
Road, 
Hukkeri 44-0 
Road. 
Kolhapur 41-0) 
Kolhapur 48-0 
Kolhapur 29-0 
Kolhapur 43-0 
Kolhapur 25-0 | 
Kolhapur 18-0 
Kolhapur 20-0 ! 
Kolhapur 26-0: | 
Kolhapur 41-0 
Kolhapur 53-0. 
Hukkeri 46-0) 
Road. 


Nimshirgaen 5.-0 | 


(Dumala.) 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 














Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; 
‘Bazar Day; Distance. 
Distance. 
: 
Vadgaon Mon. 6-07 Local. 0-4 
Kasaba. 
Vadgaon Mon. 1-0 | Local. 
Kasaba. 
Jagan Thu. 10-0 9-0 
Bavada. 
Uttur Sat, 6-0 | Ajra 5-0 
i 
' Ajra Fri. 4-0 | Ajra 4-0 
Kadgaon = Fri. 2-0 | Kadgaon 2-0 
Kharepatan Tue. 33-0 | Rajapur 11-0 
Palsambe Tue. 0-6 0-2 
| 
Kadgaon = Fri. 2-4 | Kadgaon 4-0 
Tisangi Fri. 3.4 1-4 
© (Salvan.) 
Tisangi Fri, ‘Q-4 
(Salvan.) 
Kale Sat. 8-0 
Kasaba. 
Murgud Tue. 3-0 1-0 
Charan Thu. 2-0 | Kokrud 5-0 
| 
Malkapur Fri. 18-0 } Loeal. 
Ajra Fri. 4-0 | Ajra 4-0 
ichal- Fri 2-0 } Lecal. 4-0 
karanji. 





Drinking| Institutions and other 


water information. 

facilities. 

Ww. SI (pr).; os. (c).; 3tl. 

we SI (pr); pyt.; 2e8, (2c),; 
Hajrat Pir Urus (on 
llth or 12th February).; 
5tl.; mq.; dg.; ch.; lib. 

spr. tl. 

w. Sl (pr).; Kedarling dev fr, 
(in February each year).; 
3th; ch. 

w. $1 (pr). 

Ww. Sl (pr). Small fr, (Mg 
Vad 13).; 4tl.; mq. ch. 

ry.,w. | 28] (pr, m).; frs. 1) Kt, 
Sud 15, 2) Phg. Sud 15.; 
Sel, 

rv. tl. 

str. S! (pr); es.; Kedarling fr, 
(Phg. Sud 1); 3¢1. 

rv. tl. 

ry. §1 (pr); tl; gym. 

Tv. Sl (pr); os; 3th; mqs 
gym. ; lib. 

Ty. Sl (pr); 2tl.; ch. 

Iv. Sl (pr).; Kedarling dev fr. 
(Ct, Sud 15); 2t1; gym.; 
dp. 

mq.; 2dg. 

c. SI (pr).; tl. 

Ww. SI (pr).; es. (c).; Yallama 
dev fr. (in October),; 
StL; mq. dg; gym. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Yamage; KG.; aa os 


Yedaginv ; BVD.; de7iz 


Yelagud; HK.; qaqe re 


Yelaéné ; SHW.; gary 
Yelavade; RDN.; aad eS 


Yelavadi; SHW.; aaaet on 
Yelavana Jugai; SHW.; goa 


Yelir; SHW.; Tax a 


Yemehatti; GGJ.; aHagt 
Yemekod ; AJ.; qaate 
Yenecavandi; GGJ.; arqaey. 
Yerandape; BHD.; qtso 
Yerandole; AJ.; aete 
Yevaluj; PN.; gaat 


Yevati; KV.; gaat 











Direction ; | 


Travelling | Households ; Agricultural | 





distance, | 

| 
W; 25-0 
W; = 11-0 
N; 15-0 

1 
N; 0-4 
NE; 16-0 
W's |, 11-0 
W; 21-0 
Ni 2=4 
8; 19-0 
SE; 4-2 
SE; 7-0 
SW; 9-0 
SW; 5-0 
8; 7-0 

1 

| 
8; 2-4 





2°4; 1751; 


374; 


3°8; 2121; 


to 


“4; 2096 ; 
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Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 


population. 


318; 1475. 


954; 193; 679. 


410; 1947, 


‘h; 463; 84; 288, 
251153; 219; 582 
7; 275; 61; 275 
4; 1011; 221; 895 

9; 1044; 186; 806. 
6; 295; 56; 277, 
7; 266; 42; 260 
6; 813; 141; 787. 
2; 259; 45; 259, 

7; 492; 95; 446, 


378 ; 1822, 








Post Office ; 
Distance. 
Murgud 1-4 
Kokisare 4-0 

Local. 
Malkapur (0-4 
Kolhapur 12-0 
| Bhogaon 6-0 
Malkapur 9-0 
| Malkapur 1-4 
Nesari 6-0 | 
Ajra 4-0 


Halkarni 20 


Gargoti 9-0 
Ajra ; 6-0 
Panhala 6-0 
Kasaba, 
Kolhapur 14-0 








KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 1015 
































Railway St.; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand ; |Drinking| Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; | Distance. water information, 
Distance, ! facilities, 
| 
Kolhapur 37-0 | Murgud Tue. 1-4. O-1 | t. | SI (pr); cs; Mhai fr. 
| (on any day in Phalgun); 
| tl; M.s ch. lib. 
KKothapur 45-0 | Gagan Thn. 1-0 | Gagan 7-0) w. i Sl (pr). 2tl. 
Bavada. | Bavada. | 
Kolhapur 32-0 | Hupari Sat. 2-0 2-0 | we Sl (pr).; pyts ca. (ce), 
Hanuman Jayanti fr. 
(Ct, Sud 15); 7tl; mq; 
i dg; gym; lib; dp; 
A Small fort. 

Kolhapur = 29-0 Malkapur Fri. 0-4 0-4 | Tv. Sl (pr).; Ninai devi fr. 
| (Ct. Sud 15); 2tl; dhs 
| gym. 

Kolhapur = 12-0 | Ghotavade Mon. 1-0 | Ghotavade 0-4 | rv. | 81 (pr).s 4tl; 2gym. 
| 

Kolhapur 27-0. Bhogaon Wed. 6-0} Malkapur 13-0 ' rv. 

Kolhapur 38-0 | Malkapur Fri. 9-0 || 10-0 | w., rv.,} Sl (pr); Shri Jugai devi 
| | str. | fr, (Ct, Sud 15),5 Sth; 
mq. dh. 

Kolhapur 30-0: Malkapur Fri. 14 1-4 | rv,, str.| Sl (pr). cs.; Shri Kedar- 

| ling dev fr. (Ct. Sud 15). 
4tl.; gym. 

Belgaum =: 24-0 Nesuri Thu. 6-0 | 6-0 | w. | tl. 

Hukkeri 48-0 | Ajra Fri. 40 4-4 | str. th. 

Road. 

Malkapur 18-0! Halkarni Wed. 2-0! Halkarni 3-0! w. SI (pr).; Dulkai devi fr. 
| (Mg. Ved 7).; 3th; gym. 

Kolhapur 42.0) Kalgaon Fri, 2-0 | 7-0 | str. SI (pr).; tl. 

Hukkeri 48-0 Ajra Fri. 6-0 | Ajra 5-0 | ec. 8] (pr).; 2tl. 

Road. 

Kolhapur = 8-0 Pada} Mon. 0-6 4-0 | Sl (pr).; pyt.; cs; fr. on 
| ' the first Sunday after 
| (Ct. Sud 15); 7th; Mes 
mq 3gym.; ch. lib. 

Kolhapur 14.0 | Ispurli Fri. 2-0 | 1-4 | w. | SI ((pr).; es. (¢).; tl; gym.; 
| | lib, (mob). 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Houscholds; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, population. 
| 
Adire*; CGD.; ae «|W; 2-0/1-0; 148; 28; 143. | Chandgad 2-0 
Alabadevi; CGD.; arwar@at 2.) N; 18-4) 2-0; 430: 87: 437. | Adkur 2-0 
Amarol'; CGD.; aartiait ..| EB; 80) 2-0; 806; 160; 795. | Adkur 2-0 
as | 
Ambevidi; CGD.; aidarét ... E; 10-0| 2-0; 359: 74: 355. | Halkarni 1-0 
Asaganv ; CGD.; aerate .., SE; 2-4] 2-6; 546; 99; 546. | Chandgad 3-0 
Asagoli; CGD.; warmer ../ E; 8-0} 0-9; 317; 60; 316. | Adkur 9-0 
Basarage ; CGD. ; aatT E; 11-0 | 3-7; 1344; 224; 1828. | Halkarni 3-0 
Bhogoli: CGD; write ..| SEs 84h! 6-7; 594; 118; 566. | Chandgad 4-0 
I ' 
| | 
Bijiir; CGD. ; fas (NW; 4-0 19-6; 272; 45; 979. | Chandgad 2-4 
Bogilge Dukkaravidi; CGD. ! 
afret ceca ..| SE; 12-0] 8-2; 1468; 250; 1366. | Halkarni 2-0 
| 
Bofijurdi; CGD.;  afqéf | Ni 2-0}; ane; 92; 403. | Kowad; 3-0 
Bukihal; CGD.; qalgre  =-..| Bs 25-4 | 1-45 342; 60; 335. | Local. 
Candagad; CGD.; Ware ..| HQ. 5:8; 2782; 589; 1423. | Kowad 2-0 
| 
Cificans ; CGD.; frat ..| EB; 26-0] 6-0; 9712; 168; 995, | Halkerni 4-0 





Date Mouje; CGD.; até atH ..| NE; 70/33; 994; 186; 939. Uchagaon 4-0 
Devaravadi; CGD.; @azarét ..| E; 19-0} 2-4; 512; 96; 512. | Chandgad 10-0 


Dhamapir ; CGD. ; arArge = «.|] NW; 8-2 | 3-9; 365; 85; 304. | Belgaum 9-0 


Dhekoli; CGD.; ate ..| SE; 17-0] 2:0; 475; 70; 463. | Halkarni 3-0 
Dholagaravadi ; CGD. ; derearst) E; 12-0 0-7; 705; 127; 644. | Kowad 4.0 


Dindalakop ; CGD.; fegaar..)E; 21-0) 1-3; 411; 74; 375, | Kowaa 1-4 











* The information about the villages in Changad taluka (formerly 
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Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand; |Drinking| Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance, water information. 
Distance. facilities. | 
i 
Belgaum 28-0 | Chandgad Thu. 2-0 | Chandgad 2-0 | rv.,w. | SI (pr).; Ekadashi Saptaha 
(on Ps. Vad 11).; 
Belgaum 32-0 | Adkur Wed. 2-0 | Adkur 3-0 | w. Sl (pr).; 3tl. 
Belgaum = 25-0 | Adkur Wed. 2-0 | Local. 1-0 | w. Sl (pr); Mahi fr. (in 
Mg.).; tl. 
Belgaum 18-0) | Hore Sat. 5-0 | Local. 0-4 i w. Sl (pr). 
Belgaum 24-0 | Naganwadi Sun. 1L0|Nagan- 1-4! w. $1] (pr).; Mahi fr. (ir Mg.) 
wadi. 3tl. 
Belgaum 33-0 | Adkur Wed. 2-0 | Amroli 2-0 | w. Sl (pr); fr. (in Jan).; tl. 
Belgaum 14-0 | Turkewadi Wed. 4-0 | Karve 3-4 | rv.,w. | Sl (pr); Bhaveshwari fr. 
| (Mg. 15); 7tl.; gym. 
Belgaum 24-0) Chandgad Thu. 4-0 | Kanar Bk. 2-01 a. 235] (2pr).; Mahi fr. (Vad 
| 13).5 St). 
Belgaum 31-0 | Kanur Kh. Mon. , 8-0 | Local O-1 |) w. — ; SI (pr). 2th. 
| 
Belgaum =—s-18--0. | Local. Fri. | Tambul- 2-01 w. | 251 (pr, m); pyt; fr. 
| ' wadi. (Mg. Sud 15). 3tl.; gym. 
| | lib; dp. 
Belgaum 18-0 | Kowad 3-0) Adkur) | 1-4; w. Sl (pr). tl. 
Belgaum 26-0 | Local. Thu. Hosur 2-0 | w. Sl (pr). ; 
Belgaum =.20-0 | _Kowad 2-0 | Local. w. 481 (3pr, h).; 2cs. (mis). 
| Khalanath fr. (on 3rd 
i Tue. of Mg). Lakshmi fr. 
(on 2nd Tue. in Mg). 
itl; 3mqs dg; dhs chy; 
| lib.; dp. 
Belgaum =: 19-0 | Naganwadi Sim. 3-0 | Kowad 2-0 | ry. | 281 (2pr).; cs. (mis). 
! Masanai fr. (in Mg). 
Belgaum 30-0 | Turkewadi Wed. 6-0 | Local. |W Sl (pr); Laxmi fr. (Once 
in 3 years). 4tl. 
Belgaum $2-0} Kanur Kh. Mon. 2-0 | Vaijanath 2-0! pl. Sl (pr).; fr. (on Ct. Sud 
15).; 3th; gym.; ch. 
Belgaum 9-0 | Turkewadi Wed. 6-0} Kanur Bk. 3-0 | n. S) (pr).; Mahi fr. (Mg 
Vad 11).; Dahikala fr. 
(on Mrg. Sud 13).; 4tl. 
Belgaum 15-0) Turkewadi Wed. 4-0 | Belgundi 3-0} w. 281 (2pr).; 3tl; gym.; ch. 
Belgaum 14-0 | Kowad. 4-0 | Karve. 4-0 | w. | $1 (pr.); Sateri fr. (in 
| | Mg.) 6t15 gym. ; 
Belgaum 15-0 | Kowad 1-4 | Kadoli 1-0 | apr. | SI (pr); Mangai fr. (in 
Mg.).; Maruti fr.; Ct. 
Sud. 15; 2th; mq. 











a, part of the Belgaum district) is given separately. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Direction ; 





Dundage ; CGD. ; gw 
Gavase: CGD.: waa 


Ghotagevadi; CGD. ; qatarst. 


Ghulevadi; CGD.; qearst 


Gudavale Khu. ; CGD. ; 
q 


Gudevadi; CGD. ; ware 


Tas 


Hajagoli; CGD. ; gorttet 
Halakarni; CGD.; gaat 


Halaravadi ; CGD. ; grarzaret.. 
Hambire ; CGD.; @fi% 
Here ; CGD.; 3% 


Hindaganv ; CGD. ; fgstia 
Hosir ; CGD. ; atax BA 
Hundalevadi ; CGD. ; gear. 
Ibramapir; CGD.; qaTaqz 


Tsiptir ; OGD. ; Zarqz 


Jakkanahatti; CGD.; wepregt. 


Jambare;: CGD.: aiat 


Jangamahatti; CGD. ; srregt. | 





} 








Travelling 
q 
distance. 

B; 22-0 | 

N; 5-0 
| 
SW; 24-0! 
E: 21-0 
Ws 6-0 > 
NE;) 9-0) 
SR; 22-0} 
i 

Eh 9-0) 
| 
| 
Ike; 8-0 
SE. 0-5 | 
i 
8; Hf) 
Nu 2-0 | 
E; 23-4 | 
KE; 26-4 | 
L 

N; 650 

W: 15-0 

EH; 22-0 
W; 7-0 | 
{ 
| 
BE; 15-0! 
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Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. | Post Office ; 
Households ; Agricultural | Distance. 
population. 
t 
1-2; 699; 127; O71. | Kowad 1-4 
3-6; 843; 163; 770. | Chandgad 5-0 
2-9; 1187; 225; 674. | Bhedase 2-0 
0-9; 379; 67; 379. | Kownd 2-0 
76; 461: 99; 460, | Here 2-0 
| 
1:0; 651; 118; 609. | Halkarni 3-0 
71; 883: 168; 826. | Belgaum 9-0 
4°7; 1219; 248; 1073, Local, 
26; 402; 74; 898.) Halkarni 1-0 
0:6; 121; 27; We | Chandgad 1-0 
3:5: 1197; 270; 1063. | Local, 
2-2; GU7; 119; 581. | Chandgad 2.0 
1-8; 625; 112; 612. Kowad 3.0 
OH; 2385; 38; 225. | Kowad 2.0 
28; 697: 187: 678. | Chandgad 5-0 
8-1; 336; 75; 323. | Here 12-0 
4:0; 166; 31; 166. | Kowad 3-0 
37: 850; 753 345. | Chandagad 7-0 
4-2; 830; 145; 814, | Turkewadi 2-0 

















Railway St. ; 
Distance. 
Belgaum 15-0 
Belgaun 32-0 
Belgaum = 47-0 | 
Belgaum = 15--0 

al 
Belgaum = 32--0 | 
Belgann = 19-0 | 
Belgaum 9-0 | 
Belgaum 18-0 | 
Belgaum 18-0 
Belgaum = 25-0 | 
4 
Belgaum 3-0 
\ 
Belgaum 26-0 | 
) 
Belgaum 13-0 
| 
Belgaum = 15-0 | 
Belgaum 30-0 
Relganm = 37-0 | 
Belgaum — 14-0 | 
Belgaum 33-0 


Belgaum 





KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance, 


Kowad 


Chandagad ‘Phu. 


» Hore Sat. 
! Kowad 
Here Sat. 
Bogilge Fri. 
Dukkarwadi. 
Belpaum — Sat. 


‘Varkewadi Wed. 


Turkewadi Wed, 
Chandgad = Thu, 
Loeal, Sat. 


Chandgad = Thu. 
Kewad 

Kowne Tha 
Chandgad Thu. 
Here Sat. 
Kowad 

Chandead Tho. 
Tarkewadi Wed. 


1019 























Motor Stand; |Drinking| Institutions and other 
Distance, water information. 
facilities, 
| 
1-41 Daddi 8-0 | | sl (pr).; Maruti fr. (in 
i | Mg). 4th; M.; gym. 
5-0 | Hindgaon 4-0 | w. , Sl (pr); Pavanai fr. (on 
Mg. 15); 3th 
22-0 | Patna 20-0 | w. | gl (pr); es. (mis).; fr, (on 
| Mrg. Sud 15).; 6ths lib.; 
i dp. 
2-0} Lamtbul- 3-0 | w. | Sl (pr); 201; gym. 
wadi, 
2-0 Here 1-0 | tV., epr.| SlQm).; fr. (on Mg. Sud 9). 
tl, 
204, Belgaum: — 2-0.) w. (SI (pr).; 8, (mis); tl, 
Vengurla Rd. | 
9-0/| Belgundi 6-0 | Ww. Sl (pr); os. (mis); 3th 
i gym. 
$-0 | Local 1-0 | we Sl (pr).; es. (mis); fr. (of 
Mahi'in Feb.).; 301; ch; ' 
dp.; Cch. 
5-0 | Belebhat | -1-0.| w. SL (pr).s gym. 
1-0 | Chandgud 0-5 | w. | SI (mn)s Mahi fe. (in Mg. 
| on Bri). 2th 
Local. we 281 (pr, m).; Mahi fr, (in 
Mg).; 6th; mq; lib, 
| dp.; Cch. 
2-0 | Local 0-3 | w.,n. | Sl (pr); es. (mis); 24). 
| 
20 Local, 0-) | ow. Sl (pr).; t. 
2-0 | Kagani 0-2 | w. Sl} (pr); tl, 
| i 
5-0 | Hindgaon 3-0 | el. {$i (pr); Mahi fr. (in 
Mg).; 4tl. 
12-0 | Here 1-0 | w. sfim),; tl. 
3-0 | Kowad 3-0 i We | Sl (pr); 2th; gym. 
7-) | Chandgad 7-0 | rv.,w. | SI (pr); Mahi fr. (on 
Ps, Sud 1); 4th. 
2-0} Here 2-0 | w. SI (pr); ¢,; 361; ch, 
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| 
Village name in English ; Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.: Post Office; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
lek I eae ate a ee bs ee Sete eres 
Jatevadi ; CGD.; séaret .| NE; 9-0/ 8-9; 387; 64; 387. | Halkami 2-0 
| ; 
x 3 : q 
Jelugade ; CGD.; Wats { SE; 74/41; 449; 8 5 448, | Patne 2-0 
: { 
Jogevadi ; OGD. ; sivrarst 0-6; Deserted. 
Kadalage Kh. ; OGD.; meme.) E: 18-0 | 5-8; 344; 56; 385, | Turkewadi 4-0 
Kadilage Bk. ; CGD. ; afewt qi) E; 19-0} 1-7; 673; 125; 667, | Turkewadi 4-0 
| 
| 
Kagani; CGD. ; srrit | NE; (24-4) 2-1; 995; 168; 964. | Kowad 2-0 
Kajime ; CGD. ; s15it7 (NW; oH 17: 116; 21; 116. | Chandgad 1-4 
} 
Kalakundri; CGD.; #reggt ..| NE; 26-4 | 9-9; 1749; 28 ; 1583, | Kowad 2-0 
| 
i | 
Kalivade ; CGD. ; setae |B; d-olad; 291; 57; 297, | Halkarni 2-4 
Kanadi; CGD. ; a17et N; 5-0} 1:0; 371; 69; 371. | Chandgad 4-0 
Kaniir Bk. ; CGD.; FTTz FI lw: 6-0 | 31; 486; 98; 443. | Chandgad 8-0 
{ 
Kant Kh.; C@D. ; FAT Ye LL Ws 85 | 6-9; 755; 155; 655, | Chandgad 10-0 
| 
! 
| 
! | | 
Karanjaganv ; CGD. ; ww ..) E; 7-0 | 2-2; 484; 88; 472. | Halkarni 3-0 
| 
Karave ; CGD.; #1< E; 14-01 3°4; 931; 159; 871, | Turkewadi 2-0 
Keiicevadi ; CGD. ; #4ast ER; 8-0 0-8; 348; 54; 347. | Adkur 2-4 
Keravade ; CGD. ; #<ae E; 80/1-2; 438; 80; 426. | Adkur 4-0 
Khamadale; CGD. ; @raad W; 5211-0; 120; 25; 117. | Here 14 
Kini; CGD; fait NW; 20-0 | 1-6; 1058; 195; 931, | Kowal 4-0 
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Railway St. ; 


Distance. 
Belgaum 17-0 
Belgaum 12-0 
Belgaum 18-0 
Belgaum 18-0 ' 
Belgaum 15-0 
Belgaum 26-4 
Belgaum = 18-1) 
Belgaunt 19-0 
Belgaum 28-0 
Belgaum 30-0 
Belgaum 32-0 
Belgaum 22-0 


Belgaum 12-0 


Belgaum 25-4 
Belgaum 24-4 
Belgaum 28-0 | 
Belgaum 22-0 





i 


Weekly Bazar; 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


1021 








Motor Stand; |Drinking| Institutions and other 




















Bazar Day; Distance. water information. 
Distance. facilities. 
Logilge Fri. 2-0 | Belgaum 1-0 | w. Sl (pr); cl. (mp). 
Dikkarwadi. Vengurla Road. 
Here Sat. 2-0 } Patne 0-4 | w. $1 (pr).; Mahi fr. (in Mg); 
Stl. 
Deserted 
Turkewadi Wed. 4-0 |) Karve 2-4 | w. Sl (pr).; tl. 
Turkewadi Wed. 4-0 | Karve 3-0 | w. SI (pr); th; gym. 
i 
Kowad, 220 | Loeal. rv. w. | SI (pr).; tl. 
} 
Chandgad Thu. 1-4) Hindgaon 0-3 | w. SI (pr).; 2th. 
Kowad 2.0 | Kagani 4-0 | rv. 28] (pr, m).; fr. (on Asn. 
Sud 10); 1th; mq. 
} gym.; ch.; lib. 
Turkewadi Wed. 5-0 | Local 0-4 | on. SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (on Mg. 
15),3 th. 
Chandgad Thu. 40 / Hindgaon 4-0 | w. 81 (pr).; 2tl. 
Kanur Kh. Mon. — 1-0 | Local. w. , Sl (pr).; Mahi fr. (on Mg. 
Vad 9).; Dahikala fr. (on 
Kt. Wad 10).; 2t]. 
Local Mon. Local. watv. | SI (pr)s cs. (mis); Dahi- 
kala fr. (on Mrg. Sud. 15); 
Mahi fr. (on Mg. Vad 13); 
; Stl; dhs lib; dp. 
‘'furkewadi Wed. 8-0] Belebhal 1-4 | w. SI (pr).; tl. 
i 
i Turkewadi Wed. 2-0) Karve 0-2 | w. Sl (pr); Laxmi fr. (ones 
in two years in Ct.). 
| 6tl.; dh. gym. 
Adkur Wed. 2-4] Stavne 2-0 | w. SI (pr).; fr. in Kt.; 2tl. 
Naganwadi Sun. 2-4 | Naganwadi 2-0 | w. Sl (pr).; tl. 
Here Sat. 1-4 | Patno 2-4 | w. S1 (m).; tl. 
Kowad 4-0 | Kagani 1-0 | w. Sl(pr); 083 Mahi fr. 
(in Mg); tl; gym. 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 





| 


Direction ; 


Travelling | Houscholds ; Agricultural 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 





Kitavad ; CGD. ; frear 
Kitavade; CGD.; freag 
Kodali ; CGD. ; Frarat 
Kokare; CGD.; afr 
Kolik ; CGD. ; #rer - 


Kolindre Inam; CGD.; ataiz 
ware. 


Kolindre Khu. ; OGD. ; eraiz q. 


Konevadi ; OGD. ; #7taret 





Koraj ; CGD.; ror 
Kovad ; OGD. ; #are 
Kaulage; CGD.; tte 


Kudanir; CGD. ; B¢q 


Kurani Buzavade ; CGD.; #tf, 
qe. 


Kurtanavadi; CGD. ; xetvaret..| 
Lakidavadi; CGD.; aigsarst . 


Madavale; CGD.; arsaa 
Mahilevadi; OGD.; werdarét . . 
Mahaluige Inam ; CGD.; seta 


Raa. | 


i 





distance. | population. 
NE; 28-41 1:5; 601; 109; 572, 
We; 11-0 | 61; 67; 12; 65, 


S; 10-0 | 25-2; 1268; 237; 1127. 


W; 3-0 


2°3; 


S; 30-0 | 9-4; 


| 
SESh eet20) 
i 
{ 





NW; 5-01 5 


Ky 6-0 | O-8; 


? 


fd? Gh: 


Lac7; 


439 ; 


449 ¢ 


666 ; 


2582 5 


288 ; 


S87; 


95; 


104; 


453 ; 


0; 


437, 


426, 


268. 


336. 


413. 


G5L. 


2367 ; 


266. 


3°53; 2069 369; 1856, 


E; 7-0 | On; 

SE; 13-4 | 0:9; 

KH; 15-0 | 4-8; 
| 

E; 9 22-0 | 1:0; 
l 

NW; 40:11:46; 


330 ; 


O76; 


23 ; 


236; 


210; 1097. 


40; 


G23 


110; 


90; 


238. 


329. 


639. 


509. 





Post Office ; 


Distance. 
Kowad 6-0 
Turkewadi 3-0 
Patne. 7-0 
Chandgad 2.0 
Turkewadi 6-0 
Chandgad 2-0 
Here 1-4 
Hatkarni 3-0 
Chandgad 3-0 
Local. 

Kowad 4-0 
Kowad ; 4) 


Chandgad 


Chandgad 


Turkewadi 


| Turkewadi 


Kowad 


Chandgad . 





5-0 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 1023 





Railway &t. ; Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stand; |Drinking| Institutions and other 
Distance. Bazar Day ; Distance. water information. 


Distance. facilities.| 


Belgaum = 24-1 Kowad Thu. 6-0 | Hosur 1-4 | w. | Si (pr); tL. 
| 
Belgaum — 16-0 i ‘Purkewadi Wed. 3-0 | Kaliwade 1-4 | rv. Sl(pr).; 2tl. 
Belgaum 31-0 | Hore Sat. 9-0 | Patane 4-0) | 28] (2pr).; Mauli fr. (on 





| Phg. Vad 9); 2tl. 
Belgaum = 28-0 | Chandgad = ‘Thu. 2-0 Chandgad 3-0 i west, | Sl (pr); Mahi fr. (on 3rd 
rv. Fri. of Mg), 3tl. 
Belgaum &-0 | Turkewadi Wed. 6-0 | Belgundi 4-0! w. Sl (pr).; 2tl. 


Belgaum 1-0 | Chandgad Thu. 2-0! Chandgad 1-4 | w.,rv. | SI (pr). fr. (on 4th Mon. 








| of Mg).; tl. 
Belgaum =. 30-1). | Here Sat. 124 Here 1-0) w. SI (pr).; Mahi fr. (in Mg). 
H 2th, 
Belgaum = 21-0 | Naganwadi Sun. 1-0) Kurtanwadil-—4 | w. ; SL (pr).; tl. 
\ 
Belgaum = 22-0 | Naganwadi Sun. 0-4 | Local 0-4 | w. Sl (pr); Shivaratri fr. 
' (in Mg); 2tl. 
Belgaum —18-- | Local Thu. \ Local. l rv. 28} (2pr).; 8.5 3tls naq.s 
gyots lib; dp. 
Belgaum = 12.0 | Kowad Thu. 4-0 | Hosur 1-4 | w. | $1 (pr). 


Bolgaum 2-0 | Kowad Thu. 4-0 | Kadoli 10-0 | w.jrv. | SL (pr)s 2c. (2 mia); 
Siddheshwar fr. = (in 
: | / Mg); 4tL; 2mq.; gym. 
i i ch; lib. 


Belgaum = -29--0 Chandgad Thu. 7-0 | Mahalunge 2-0 rv. snes wel SI (pr). Khalanath fr. (on 


Ww. Mg. 15).5 Stl. 
Belgaum 22-0 | Naganwadi Sun. 1-0 | Local lw. Sl (pr). tl. 
| 
Belgaum =-:18-0 | Turkowadi Wed. 3-0 | Tambula- 2-0] w. SI (pr); tl. 


wadi. 


Belgaum = 15-0 | Turkewadi Wed. Jl-4 | Turkewadi 4-0 | w. Sl] (pr).3 3tl. 








Belgaum 15-0 > Rowad Thu. 3-0 | IKowad 20 | Ww. SE (pr); 8th; gym. 


Belgaum 26-0 Chandgad Thu. 5-0: Mahalunge 0-1; w. SI (pr) 3 cs.; 3th; gyn. 
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Village name in English ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 





Direction ; 


Area (Sg. ms.); Pop.; 


Post Office; 





Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling {| Households; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance, | population. 
Mahaluige ; CGD.: agg |S; 27.0 | 8-7; 257; 49; 187. | Chandgad 4-0 
Malagad ; CGD.; aare ..| SE; 13-0)0°5; 99; 17; 96. | Halkarni 3-0 
Malatavadi; CGD.; a@qarét ..) E; 22-0 | 2-0; 1139; 207;1075. | Kowad 4-0 
Managaiv; CGD.: armiiq SE; 14-0] 3:1; 1719; 322; 1594, | Turkewadi 5-0 
Mandedurg; CGD. ; aise E; 17-0/2°8; 800; 140; 762, | Turkewadi 40 
Miravel; CGD.; fazaa Ws; 4920)| 3-5; 5825; 135; 492. | Here 15-0 
Morevadi; CGD.; aarst Ni 12-407; 161; 29; 163. | Adkur 2-4 
Morle ; CGD. ; ar | SW; 22-0] 2°2; 489; 105; 424. | Bhedase 8-0 
Motanavidi; CGD.; wearer. | SE; 7-40 | 0-9; 232; 49; 231. | Patne 0-4 | 
Mugali; CGD.; qrat | se | 12; 328; 76; 328, | Adkur 2-0 | 
Naganavadi; CGD.; armqarét ..) iu; 4-0 : 0-9; 548: 108; 440, | Adkur 8.0 
Nagaradale ; CGD.: m1 | NW; 20-0 : 22; 1058; 190; 1017. | Kowad 3-0 | 
i : 

Nagave ; CGD.; ara : SW; 40 | 2-8; 345; 77; 419. | Chandgad 4-0 
Nandavade ; CGD. ; aizag : SE; 40 ! 30: 844; 139; 80s. | Patne a0 | 
Nirevadi; CGD. : azaret i NE; 8-0 | 0-7; 188; 32; 188. | Halkarni 2-0 
Nhavell; CGD. ; rast «Ws = 4-0] 1-4; 194; 42; 194; | Chandgad 3-0 | 
Nittiie; CGD.; fazex 7 E; 22-01 3-6; 1578; 266; 1491. | Kowad 3-0 
Parle; CGD ; qe SE; 7-0/ 4-3; 583; J14; 583. | Patne 1-0 | 
Patané; CGD. ; oreti ., SE; 7-0 | 1-8; 744; 155; 641. | Local. 

















- 


Railway St. ; Weekly Bazar ; 
Distance, Bazar Day; 
Distance, 
Belgaum 27-0] Chandgad Thu. 40 
Belgaum 18-0 | Bogilye Fri. 0-4 
Dukkarwadi. 

Belgaum 20-0! Kowad Thu. 40 
Belgaum 19-0! Turkewadi Wed. 5-0 
Belgaum 12-0 / Turkewadi Wed. 4-0 
Belgeum 40-0]! Here Sat. 15-0 
Belgaum 34-0 | Adkur Wed. 2-4 
Belgaum 45-0! Here Sat. 20-0 
Belgaum 12-0! Here Sat. 2-0 
Belgaum 933-0) Adkur Wed. 2-0 
Belgaum 24-0 | Local Sun. 

Belgaum 13-0 | Kowad Thu. 3-0 
Belgaum 30-0 | Chandgad Thu. 4-0 
Belgaum 22-0 | Naganwadi Sun. 2-0 
Belgaum 18-0 | Bogilge Fri. 2-0 

Dukkarwadi. 
Belgaum 29-0 | Chandgad Thu. 3-0 
Belgaum 15-0 | Kowad Thu. 3-0 
Belgaum 28-0] Here Sat. 1-4 
\ 
Belgaum 238-0 | Here Sat. 3-0 


(a.c.P.) Mo VE 768—65 














KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 
= a ars 
Belgundi 10-0 
Tambul- 2-6 

wadi. 
Kowad 2-4 
Tambul- 4-0 
wadi. 
Turkewadi 3-0 
Hath. 
Here 14-0 
Adkur 2-0 
Konal 2-0 
) Katta. 
| Patane 1-0 
Amroli 7-0 
; Local. 
4-0 


{ 

I 
Kagani 
Chandgad 4-0 


Naganwadi 1-4 |. 


Belgaum- 0-4 
Vengurla Rd. 
Chandgad 4-0 
Kowad 1-0 
Patane 1-0 

Local. 











Drinking, 


Water 


facilities. 


t. 


W., Spr. 
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Institutions and other 
information. 


Sl (pr).; th. 

§1 (pr).; #1. 

81 (pr).; cs. 2th; gym. 
281 (pr, a; pyt.: os, 
Mankeshwar fr. (at, 


Dasami).; 3tl.; gym.; ch. 
SI (pr); Laxmi fr. (in 


» Mg. 15); 6t)3 gym. 


Sl (pr).; fr. (Mg. Sud. 15).; 
Stl. 

SI (pr).; 2tl, 

SI (m),; tl. 

SI (pr).; tl. 


81 (pr).; tl. 


Sl (pr); pyts cs. (or).; 


tl; dh.; lib.; 2dp. 
Sl (pr). cs; tl. 
Sl (pr); fr. (Mrg. Sud. 
15).3 Tl. 


8] (pr); Mahi fr; tl. 


| SI (pr). 


S] (pr).3 Mahi fr. (on 4th 
Mon).; 3tl. : 
Sl (m); es; 5tL; mq 
gym.; lib. 

SI (pr); tl. 


3S] (2pr, m); Mahi fr. 
(on the first Sat. of Mg.).: 
Nilagiri fr. (on 4th Jan). 
8tL; dh. dp; Och. 
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Village name in English; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; Post Office; 
Taluka abbreviation ; Travelling | Households; Agricultural Distance. 
Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 
a aii ie Sate as 
Pilani; CGD. ; fazer | SW; 11-0] 7-4; 423; 74; 423. | Chandgad 12-0 


| | 
| | | 
Porevadi; CGD. ; dart ..|E;  80/1-0; 202; 32; 20% | Adkur 9-0 


Povacivadi!; CGD.; Trardraret.| NE; 5-0] 0-8; 222; 49; 206. | Aakur 4-0 





Pundare; CGD. ; qat ..[W5 8012-3; 232; 46; 224. | Chandgad 8-0 
| | 
Raidevadi; CQD.; wetargt ..| SE; 6-4!0-5; 122; 19; 122. | Patene 0-4 
Rajagoli Bk.; CGD.; ait 

a 





. [Es 26-0,}.2-6; 719; 118; 703. | Kowad 5-0 
| | 
Rajagoli Kh. ; CGD. ; wopiteit qa] E; 28-0] 3-8; 1257; 223; 1032. | Kowad 5-0 





Sadegudavale; CGD. ; weqsas.! SW; 11-0| 6:5; 490; 80; 490. | Chandgad 12-0 





Saroli; CGD.; area ..| SE; 19-0 }3-3; 267; 46; 253. | Turkewadi 7-0 





Satavane ; CGD.; area ..|E; 7-0] 2-7; 566; 104; 545. | Adkur 3-0 





Savarde Inam; CGD.; are 





Zar _ ..| B: 5-0; 1-0; 202; 38; 202. Changdad 3-0 
Savarde Khilsi; CGD.; a@rag 
STAT i JL SS 5-0 | 7°5; 150; 30; 149. | Here 0-4 


| 
AN | | 
Senoli Bk. ; CGD. ; Rratast HI | E; » 20-0| 1-4; 697; 115; 669. | Uchagaon 4-0 
° | ‘ . 
| 


Sevale; CGD.; dara . | SE; 6-0 | 2-1; 288; 58; 285. | Patane 1-0 
e 1 


Sinoll Kh.; CGD : ferret ag ..| E; 20-0 | 0-7; 577; 100; 576. | Uchagaon 4-0 








Sipir CGD , fayqz .1SE; 40/08; 112; 22; 112. | Here 2-4 


Siraganv ; CGD. ; fererir ..E; 1-4 3-6; 792; 156; 768. 





| 
| 

Siroli; CGD. ; fede , N; 14-0] 2-5; 474; 90; 447. | Adkur 4-0 
| 














KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 














Railway St.; Weekly Bazar; 
Distance. Bazar Day; 
Distance. 
Belgaum 34-0 | Kanur Kb. Mon. 
Belgaum 25-0 | Adkur Wed. 
Belgaum 27 Adkur Wed. 
Belgaum 30-0; Kanurkh. Mon. 
Belgaum 12-0] Here Sat. 
Belgaum 15-0 | Kowad Thu. 
Belgaum 15-0 | Kowad Thu. 
Belgaum 34-0 { Kanur Kh. Mon. 
Belgaum 1440 | Turkhewadi Wed. 
Belgaum = 24-1) | Adkur Wed. 
Belgaum 26-0! Chandgad Thu. 
Belgaum 30-0] Here Sat. 
Belgaum 10-0 | Turkewadi Wed. 
Belgaum 22-0 | Here Sat. 
| 
Belgaum 10-0 | Turkewadi Wed. 
| 
Belgaum 28-0 | Here Sat. 
Belgaum 26-0 | Chandged Thu. 


Belgaum 


34-0 | Adkur Wed. 





Motor Stand; /|Drinking 
Distance. 


2-0 | Kanur Kh. 


2-0 


4-0 


2-0 


5-0 


2-0 


3-0 


3-0 


1-0 


3-0 





Anroli 
Chandgad 


Local. 


Patane 


Daddisa- 
Dudhori. 


Daddita 
Dukeri. 


Kenur Kh. 


Belgundi 


Local. 


Patane 
Here 


Shiroli 
Hath. 
Patane 


Shinoli 
Hath. 
Patane 


Shrigaon 
Hath. 
Adkur 
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Institutions and other 
water information, 
facilities.: ; 
3-0 | rv. SI (pr).; fr. (Mg. Vad. 18).; 
| Dahikala fr. (Kt. Sud. 
15). ; 3tl. 
0-6 | 4. 8] (pr); tl. 
5-0 | w. Sl (pr).; 2t). 
_ 0-2 | w., rv. | Mahi fr. (Mg. Vad. 13).; 
Dahikala fr, (Kt. 
Sud. 16).; 4tl. ; 
1-0} w. S) (pr).; Mahi fr; tl. 
4-4 | rv. Maruti fr. (in Ct), 
F Datta fr. (in Mrg).; 3t.; 
M. 
2-0}w. — | SI (pr).; cs. (mis).; Maruti 
fr. {in Ct).; Patriban fr.; 
7 6th; mq. 
3-0 | w. 8] (pr).; Dahikala fr. (Kt. 
Sud. 15); Dahikala fr. 
(Mrg. Vad. 15).; 8tl. 
5-0 | w. S81 (pr).; 2th; gym. 
wn. | Sl (pr); fr. (in Kt); étl. 
1 
1-0 | w. §1 (pr).; tl. 
0-6 | w. Mahi fr. (in Mg).; tl. 
1-0 | w. SI] (pr).; cs.; 4tL; gym. 
I 
1-0 | w. S81] (pr).; Mahi fr. (in Mg). 
th. 
1-0 | w. SI (pr).; tl. 
2-0|w. | 81 (pr); Mahi fr. (in Mg). 
tl. 
0-4 | w. S1 (pr).; cs. (mis); Mabi 
fr. (in Mg). lib. 
4-0 | t. 81 (pr).; 6tl, 
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Village name in English ; 
Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Deonagari. 


Direction ; 


Travelling ; Households ; Agricultural 


distance. 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 


population. 


Post Office ;sx 
Distance. 


A RR PP ere 


Sivinge Lakkikatte; OGD.: 


frraitt wasting 


Sonaravadi; CGD.; ararcaret. 
Sulaye ; CGD. aaa i 
Sundi; CGD.; ast e 
Supé; CGD.; af ae 
Surute; CGD.; get 


Tadasinahal ; CGD. . atedttgta. 
Talaguli; CGD.; aaqat 


Tambulavadi; CGD.; atqaaret. 
Tudaye; CGD.; qa “a 
Turkevadi; CGD.; qearét 


Umaginv; CGD. yaniz be 
Uteali; CGD.; seatat ee 
Varaganv; CGD.; aatta as 
Vizané ; CGD.; faa 
Vaghotre; CGD. ; aratt 
Valakuli; CGD. ; aragait * 


Yartenahatti; CGD. ; aamegt .. 





SE; 


E; 


SE; 


NE; 


SE. 


14-4 


25-0 


9-0 


18-0 
14-0 
21-0 


13-0 


6-0 
12-0 
9-0 
12-0 
11-0 
7-0 


30-0 


28; 


1:4; 


0-9; 


4:5; 


0-9; 


bo 
oO 
we 


1-6; 


1-1; 


0:8; 


8:5; 


5°53 


1-2; 


1:8; 


1:6; 


59; 


1:3; 


1-7; 


1150; 


277; 


179; 


1470; 


1708; 


2000 ; 


; 682; 


392 ; 


206 ; 


404 ; 


285 ; 


120; 


72; 


184 


60; 


58; 


88; 


200; 


343 ; 


123; 


66; 


41; 


84; 


87; 


26; 


17 


1113. 


276, 


179. 


1438, 


52. 


490, 


307, 


274. 


449, 


1536. 


15867. 


656. 


365, 


206, 


374, 


282. 


120. 


72, 











Turkewadi 5-0 
Adkur 3-0 
Chandgad 1-4 
Turkewadi 4-0 
Turkewadi 4-0 
Turkewadi 10-0 
Turkewadi 1-0 
12-0 


Kaleti 


Halkarni 12-0 


Turkewadi 9-0 


Local. 

Chandgad 4-0 
Adkur 2-0 
Halkarni 4-0 
Adkur 2-0 
Here 7-0 
Chandgad 2-0 
Kakti 12-0 


Railway St; 
Distance. 

Belgaum 19-0 
Belgaum 26-0) 
Belgaum 29-0 
Belgaum 12-0 
Belgaum 12-0 
Belgaum 17-0 
Belgaum 18-0 
Belgaum 15-0 
Belgaum 17-0 
Belgaum 12-0 
Belgaum 15-0 
Belgaum 30-0 
Belgaum 32-0 
Belgaum 20-0 
Belgaum 34-0 
Belgaum 32-0 
Belgaum 26-0 
Belgaum 


15-0 


KOLHAPUR DISTRICT 
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Weekly Bazar; Motor Stand ; Drinking; Institutions and other 
Bazar Day ; Distance. water information, 
Distance. | facilities, 
| ! 
Turkewadi Wed. 5-0} Tambula- 5-0! w. Sl (pr).3 pyt.; og. (mis).; 
wadi. 2th. 
Adkur Wed. 3-0] Amroli 1-4 | Br. SI (pr).; tl. 
Chandgad Thu. 1-4 | Chandgad 1-4 | spr. SI (pr).; Mahi fr, (in every 
i Mg).; 3tl. 
| Turkewadi Wed. 4-0| Karvo 3-0 | w. SI (pr).; tl. 
| Turkewadi Wed. 4-0 | Local 0-1 | cl. tl 
' Turkewadi Wed. 10-0 | Bélgiindi 4-0! w. Sl (pr).; 4tl.; gym. 
Turkewadi Wed. 1-0} Turkewadi 1-0 | w. $1 (pr).; 22, 
Hath. 
Daddi Mon. 4-0) Daddi 6-0 | w. 81 (pr).; Bhairao fr, (in 
Hukeri. An),; tl; mq. 
Bogilge Fri. 17-0} Belgaum 0-6 | w. S1 (pr).; o3.; Qths lib. 
Dukkarwadi. Vengurla Rd. 
Turkewadi Wed. 9-0] Belgundi 4-0} yw. ; 881 (2pr, m).; 2cs. (2mia).; 
| Mahi fr. (in Mg); 4tl. 
| gym.; ch.; lib. 
Local. Wed. Turkewadi 1-4} w. Sl (pr); 4ce8.; Khaladeo. 
Hath. nath fr, (in Mg); mq.3 
gym.; lib.; dp. 
Chandgad Thu. 40} Chandgad 6-0| rv.,w. | 281 (2pr).; Mahi fr. (on 
| Ps, Sud. 15),; 4tl, 
Adkur Wed. 2-0 | Adkur 2-0 | spr. Sl (pr).; 441, 
Bogilge Fri. 4-0 | Belgaum- 2-0| w. Sl (pr).; 
Dukkarwadi. ) Road, 
Adkur Wed. 2-0/| Adkur 2-0 | w. $1 (pr).; 3tl. 
Here Sat. 7-0 | Here 6-0 | gpr. SI (m).; tl, 
Naganwadi Sun. 1-4 | Naganwadi 1-0 | n. $1 (pr).; tl. 
Daddi Mon. 4-0] Daddi-ta- 1-4! w. Maruti fr. (in Ct).5 tL 
Hukkeri. 
i 








Abai 
Abasaheb (Shambhu) 


Aerated Water and Soda Fac- 
tories ee 


After-Care Association 
Afzalkhan ws eats 
Agarbatti manufacture and 
dealing in hair oil 
Agrarian reforms .., e8 
Agricultural Debt Relief and 
Money-lending Legislation, 
effects of es 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act. 
Agricultural Department— uz 
Agricultural Assistants, 737- 
38; agricultural education, 
741-42; agricultural ex- 
tension and demonstration, 
737-38 ; Agricultural Orti- 
cers, 737; agricultural re- 
search stations (sugarcane 
and paddy), 740-41; Assis- 
tant District Agricultural 
Officers, 737; boring, 739 ; 
cattle breeding, 739 ; 
Deputy Directors, 737; 
Director of Agriculture, 
937; District Agricultural 
Officer, functions of, 737-38 ; 
Extension Training Centre, 
741-42 ; Government orch- 
ard at Ajra, 741; Joint 
Director of Agriculture, 
137; Land Improvement 
Board, 739; | Live-stock 
Expert to Government, 
739; mechanical cultiva- 
tion, 738-39; organisation, 
737: poultry development 
(and Poultry Development 
Officer), 740; research and 
education, 740-41; Shahu 
Agricultural School and 
Farm, 741-42; soil conser- 
vation (and Sub-Divisional 
Soil Conservation Officer, 
Miraj), 739; water finding 
machine, 739. 
Agricultural education and 
research eee or 
Agricultural implements. See 
implements. agricultural. 
Agricultural Operations— 
Cleaning the field. 277+: crop- 
protection, 280: earthing up, 
279: harvesting. 280-81; 
inter-eultivation, 279 jrriea- 
tion, 280; manuring, 277-78; 


INDEX 


PAGE 
273 


82 


599-600 


828 
67 


614 
640 


407 


. 404, 806 


737-42 


316 


276-82 


Agricultural Operations—contd. 
ploughing, 276-77; pulverisa- 
tion, 277: storing, 282: thre- 
shing and preparation for 
market, 282; top-dressing. 
279 ; weeding, 279. 

Agricultural population— - 
Engaged in agriculture in the 
district (1951), 215; rural 
and urban in the district 
(1881-1951), 211; rural and 
urban, taluka-wise (1951), 
214: urban, taluka-wise 
(1951), 212-13. 

Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act 

Apgricultural Produce Market 
Committees ‘ 
Gadhinglaj, 479-86 ; 
Kolhapur, 467-79, 866. 

Agricultural seasons me 

Agriruture and irrigafion— ... 
Allied agricultural occupa- 

~tions. population engaged in 
(1951), 216; cereals, 244-53: 
condiments and spices, 263- 
64; co-operative farming, 
243-44 ; crop mixtures, 326; 
crop rotations, 325-26; crops, 
food and non-food, area out- 
turn and prices of, 244-47; 
diseases of crops. 323-25; 
drugs and narcotics, 258-60 ; 
education and research, 318; 
famines, a chronologica! 
record, 329-42 : fibres, 265-64 : 
fodder erops. 276; ‘fodder 
suvvly. 297; fruits, 266-69; 
holdings. 234-42: implements, 
282-88 : irrigation, 298-314; 
land utilisation, 223-84 : Jive- 
stock. 282-98: manures. 317- 
19; oil-seeds. 256-58. opera~ 
tions. agricultural, 276-82: 
pests, 319-23: population, 
agricultural, 211-17: vulses, 
253-56 : rainfall, 217-19 ; 
seasons, 219-20: seed-supnly, 
315-16: soils 290-23: sugar- 
cane, 260-63 : tenancy. 329-35 ; 
tenures, 326-29: vevetables, 
269-75 ; wages, 325-39. 

Agriculture and allfed pro. 
blems, economic prospects 
of iis ss 

Agriculture, economic survey 
of is 

Ain-ul-mnk Gilani 

Aitan ceremony 

Ajam Shah 


PAGE 


211-17 


465-67 


467-86 


219-20 
211-343 


643-44 


206-07 
67 
178-79 
69 


ii 


Ajra, history of 

Akhadas and Talims 
Ala-ud-din Khilji .., : 
Allied agricultural ccupations 


Alte ... ee 

Amba (mango) ics 7 

Ambabai, temple of 

Ambaai 

Ambadi (deccan hemp) up 

Amobil (gruel), tood : ‘ 

Ananas (pine-apple) : 

Anath Mahilashram 

Andhrabhritya eae 

Animism 

Annual servants (saldars) 

Arati 

Arbitrator, town planning 

Area, Houses and Population 
(1881 to 1951), T ae 

Asad Khan 

Axe (kurhad) ive 

Azad Shikshan Mandal 

Babaji Ahirekar 

Backward Class Department, 
ashram schools for scheduled 
tribes, 803; Assistant Direc- 
tor of Backward Class Wel- 
fare, 801; backward class, 
history of, 800-01; economic 
regeneration of, 805; back- 
ward class committee, 807; 
backward class welfare offi- 
cers, 801; balwadis for back- 
ward class children, 803; 
Bombay Agricultural Debt- 
ors’ Relief Act, 806; Bombay 
Devdasis Protection Act, 806 ; 
Bombay Harijan Temple 
Entry Act, 806 ; Bombay Ten- 

cy and Agricultural Lands 

Att (1948), 806; Director of 
Backward Class Welfare, 
801; housing accommodation 
for backward classes, 804; 
hostels for backward classes, 
802-03 : nomadic tribes, 806 ; 
organisation, 801-07: Post- 
war Reconstruction Scheme, 
804; Sanskar Kendras, 803; 
social uplift, 806; scheduled 
castes and tribes. 805- uplift 
measures for backward class- 
es. 802, 805-06. 

Backward classes, 


Berads, 188; Vadars, 
Dombaris or Kolhatis, 191; 
Garudis, 192; Bawas, 192; 


; 
i 


190; - 


INDEX 


PAGE 
833-34 
148 

64 

216 
834-35 
268 
58, 63 
214 
206 
112 
269 
827 
57-58 
137 
337-38 
150 
814 


99 

65 

288 
820 
87-88 
800-07 


182-195 


/ PAGE 
Backward Classes—contd. 

Vaidus, 192 ; Gosavis, 

192-93 ; Joshis, 193 ; 

Gondhalis, 194; Vasudeo, 

194, 

Badishep (sweet fennel) ev 264 
Bagal Market, Kolhapur eat 864 
Bahamani Kingdom as 64, 66 
Baji Ghorpade soe Sad 68 
Baji Prabhu 7 Ses 68 
Bajirao 78, 79 
Bajri (spiked millet) 251-52 
Bakeries §02-03 
Balaji Vishwanath _ 72, 73, 74 
Balinge ee ies 835 
Balutedar «=» 838-39 
Bamboo-basket, (bootti “te 288 
Bamboo working . 387-88 
Banana (kele) 43% 268 
Banks, joint-stock, 430-36 ; : 

primary land mortgage, 416: 

district co-operative banks, 

421 . 
Barbers an 615 
Barse (naming) ceremony or 120 
Basava, life of nae 167-88 
Batata (potato) ... ae 271 
Bavada aed ae 839 
Bauxite 34% ed 15-19 
Bavas 192 
Bavasaheb (Shahaji) 88 85. 86 
Beam harrow (maind) 286 
Belvange (tomato) ap B98 
Betel-leaf (pan)... a 260 
Better-farming, Co-operative .., 243 
Bhadoli es “ne 836 
Bhajana oe 149 
Bharat Scouts and Guides ane 831 
Bhendi (lady's sper is 274 
Bhikshavala uae 123 
Bhimsagiri ie B36 
Bhojanapatra (dinner plate) __. 893 
Bhopal reservoir ... aie 895 
Bhudargad range .., as 6 
Bhuimug (ground-nut) be 258 
Bicycle repairing ... 596-97 
Bidi making -» 388-89 
Bidi making and ‘tobacco cur- 

ing w= 862-83 
Bill-hook (koyta) . ih 288 
Bindu Chauk, Kolhapur ae 081 


Birds— 
game birds, 43; Great Indian 


Bastard (kardhonk), 43 ; 
Grey Jungle Fow] (Ran 
Kombada), 43. 

Birth ceremony-Berad 189 ; 
Hindu, 118-19: lLingayat, 
177-78 ; Mahars, 186 ; 


Muslim, 199; Vadars, 191. 


PAGE 
Bitter gourd (karle) 273 
Black gram (udid) 255-56 
Blacksmithy é 382 
Bombay Agricultural Produce 

Markets Act, (1939) 465-67 
Bombay Cotton Markets Act, 

(1927). 467 
Bombay Prevention of Frag- 

mentation and Consolidation 

of Holdings Act, (1947) .. 241-42 
Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1946, 

Statistical returns under. 537-39 
Bombay Shops and Establisk- 

ments Act, (1948) me 509 
Bombay State Co-operative 

Bank 423 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricul- 

tural Lands Act, (1948) 330-31, 806 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricul- 

tural Lands Act, (Amend- 

ment — 1955) 332-35 
Bombay Town-planning Act, 

(1918) 813 
Bottle gourd (dudhya bhapata). 273 
Boundaries ae ve 4 
Brahmapuri 59 
Brass-smithy ‘ 611-12 
Brick and tile—making and 

pottery. 372-74 
Bridges, statement. of (table) 559-61 
Brown soil (halki kali mati) . 222 
Building materials hak 19 
Bullock-cart (gadi) 288 
Bullock carts, talukawise state- 

ment of ws 579 
Cabbage (kobi) 272 
Canals 805 
Cap-making 613-14 
Carpentry 383-84 
Cashew-nut (keaju)... 269 
Casual labour 835-37 
Cattle breeds i 293-94 
Cattle improvement 297-98 
Cement processing 364-65 
Cereals— wv. = 247-53 

area, taluka-wise (1955-58), ‘ 

247: bajri (spiked millet), 

251-52 ; jowar (jvari), 250- 

BL: matze (maka), 252; ragi 

(nagli or nachani), 252-53: 

rale (Indian millet), 253; 

rice (bhat), 248-50; sava, 

253: vari, 253; wheat 

(qahu), 252. 

Ceremonies, See Customs 
Chakradhara, founder of — 

Mahanubhava sect 63 
Chakvat a 274 
Chalukyas 57-58 


(a.0,P.) L-¢ VF 768—66 


INDEX. ili 


PAGE 
Chandanbatva . ine a74 
Chandgad : 837 
Chandgad taluka, a ate on... 343 
Charity Commissioner— 

Assistant Charity Commis- 

sioner, 809-11; Bombay 

Public Trusts Act, (1950), 

808; Charity Commissioner, 

808-11; Charity Commis- 

sioner to be sole trustee, 

811; Charitable Endowment 

Act, (1890), punishment, 811; 

public trust administration 

fund, 809; registration of 

public trusts, 811; travelling 

auditor, 810; trustees of 

public trust, duties of, 809- 

11. 
Chaula or Chudakarma a 320 
Chaturmasa 382 
Chavali, pulse, 256; vegetable, . 

274. 
Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals. 365 
Chiku sae whe 209 
Chilli «= 263-84 
Chin Klich Khan, First Nizam. 72 
Chuka (bladder-dock) ois 274 
Cine industry ood ... 866-67 
Chhatrapati Pramila Raje 882 

Hospital, Kolhapur. . 
Cholas ies 58 
Citrict Acid, manufacture of . 641 


Civil condition by age periods 100 
(all communities), T. 

Civil Hospital, Kolhapur (See 
Chhatrapati Pramila Raje 
Hospital, Kolhapur). 

Clarke Hostel ae 

Classes-Jains, 154; 
170. oes : ous 

Classes Economic-agricultural, 
and non-agricultural wah 98 

Cleaning ‘the field oye 277 

Climate-— 
humidity, 23; rainfall, 22, 

26-29 ; temperature, 23; 
weather perlods, 20-22; wind 
(frequency), T. 24-25. 

Collective farming tes 243 


Collector’s Functions— 
accounts, 652; district deve- 
Jepment board, 655; Distriet 
Magistrate, 654-55; District 
Registrar, 6551; District 
Soldiers’. Sailors’ and Afr- 
men’s Board, 656-57; inams, 
651: Local Self Government, 
652 ; Officers of other depart- 
ments, 652; public health, 
685. public utility, 651; 


.» 825-26 
Lingayat, 


ly 


Collector’s Functions—contd. 
quasi-judicial in revenue 
matters, 652; revenue, 649- 
51; sanitation, 655, rr 

Collector’s Office, distribution 
of work. 

Colonel Ovans sie aay 

Colonel Outram... 5 

Colonel Wallace 

Community Development Pro- 
ject, town planning. 


Community Development 
Project— 

administration of, 811-12; 
Assistant Project Officer, 


812; National 
Service Blocks, 812; Project 
Officer, 812. 
Companies— 
public limited, classification 
of 7 
Composition of soils 
Compost manures sve 
Condiments and species ot 


area (1955), 263; chilli 
(mirchi), 264 ; coriander 
(kothimbir), 264; miscella- 
neous, 264, 


Consulting Surveyor tes 

Co-operative Banks— 
Kolhapur Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd., 421 ; Primary 
Land Mortgage Bank, 416. 


Co-operative dam construction 
societies. 


Co-operative Department , 
Accountant, 756; Additional 
District Co-operative Officer, 
functions of, 754-55 ; Assistant 
District Co-operative Officer, 
functions of, 755; Assistant 
District Co-operative Officer 
for Lift Irrigation Scheme, 


functions of, 755; Assistant 
Director of Small Scale 
Industries and Assistant 
Registrar for Industrial 
Co-operatives and Village 
Industries, 756; Assistant 
Registrar, Kolhapur, 754; 


Assistant Registrar, Co-opera- 
tive Societies for Paddy 
Pilot Schemes, 756; audit 
staff, 755-56; Deputy Regts- 
trar, Co-operative Sugar Fac- 
tories, 756; District Co-opera- 
tive Officer, functions of, 754- 
55; Marketing Inspector, 
756 ; Mechanical Supervisor, 
functions of, 755; organfsa- 


Extension | 


INDEX 


PAGE 


657 


87-88 
87 

88 
815-16 


443 
221 
317-18 
263-64 


814-15 


308-09 


754-57 


Co-operative Department—conid. 


tion, 754-55 ; regulated 
markets Kolhapur, (Gadhin- 
giaj), 756 ; Sarvodaya 
scheme, aims of 756; 
Sarvodaya centre (Ajra 
mahal), 757;  Sarvodaya 


scheme, sanchalak of, 757; 
Special Auditor, Co-opera- 
tive Societies, 756 ; Statistical 
Assistant, 756. 

Co-operative farming, 243-44 
better farming, 243 ; collective 
farming, 243; joint farming, 
243; societies, details nt 
244; tenant farming, 243. 

Co-operative Societies— Z 
agricultural credit, 409 ; dam 
construction, 308 ; fisher; 
men’s, 51; marketing, 486-89 ; 
multi-purpose, 415: non-agri- 
cultural credit, 416. ‘ 


Copper 


Coriander 

Cotton .(kapashi) 

Cotton textiles .., 

Council] of Legal Education — ag 

Court of Wards Act ‘ 

Cremation, rites of, Berads 

Crops, food and non-food ; area, 
outturn ang prices, 

Crop. or seasonal 
advances of 

Cropped area 

Crop mixtures 

Crop pattern 

Crop protection 

Crop rotations 

Crow bar 

Cucumber (kakadi) — 


Customs——Hindus, 117-34 ; 
Jains, 161-67; Lingayats, 
177-82 ; Mahars, 186 ; 
Muslims, 199-203. 

Daily life, Jains... 

Daji Krishna Pandit 

Dakshin kashi, Benares of 
South we 

Dangi cattle ae 

Dantidurga (Dantivaruna) sh 

Dargas—Avalia, 892; Babu- 


finance, 


jamal,, 874; Hazrat Khatil 
Pir, 883; Hazrat Malik 
Rehanpir, 895-96; Ramzan 
darga, 834. 

Daulat jada 

Davris ahs on 

Death and funeral—Hindus, 
133-35 ; Jains, 165-67 ; 
Lingayats, 180-82; Mahar, 


187; Muslims, 202, 


PAGE 


409 


19 

264 
265 
349-52 
822 
817-18 
190 


244-46 


408 
228-31 
326 
231-34 
280 
325-26 
288 
273 


156 
86-87 


. 848, 867 


294 
58 


150 
193 


Deja 

Deputy Assistant Consulting 
Surveyor to Government, 
office of 

Devak a 

Devapuja ritual 

Devasthan inams ... 

Developmental departments 

Development Plan 

Devimahatmya 

Dhanaji Jadhav 

Dharmadhikari, Jain 

Dhoti, mode of wearing 

Diksha ; 


Directorate of Publicity— 

District Publicity Officer, 
816-17 ; 

Regional Publicity Officer, 
817; 

Rural broadcasting, 817, 

Diseases of crops— is 

Bhuri, of mango (Oidium 
mangiferae), powdery mil- 
dew, 324; Bhuri, of peas 
(crysiphe polygoni), powd- 
ery mildew, 324; Dinkya, 
of citrus (phytophthora 
palmivora), powdery mil- 
dew, 324; Kani, of jowar 
(spacelotheca sorjhi), smut, 
323 ; Kani, of rice (piricu- 
laria uryzae), blast, 323; 
Kani, of wheat (ustilago 
trictici), loose smut, 323 ; 
Kevada, of bhendi, Yellow 
vein mosaic, 324; Kobi 
Kujane, of cabbage (Xan- 


thomonas Campestris), 
black rot, 324; Mar of 
brinjals (verticillium 


dahliae) wilt 324; Mar of 
chillies, fruit rot, 324; 
Tambera (puccima grami- 
nis tritici), rust, 324; 
Tikkaa of  ground-nut 
(cercospora personata). 
leaf spots, 325. 

Distilleries and byeweries ... 


District Central Co-operative 
Bank, Kolhapur 

District Loca] Board, Kolhapur 
area, 675; constitution, 674- 
75; control by Collector, 
Director of Local Authorities 
and State Government, 678; 
dharamshalas, 681; expendi- 
ture (1956-57), 678;  func- 
tions, obligatory and optional, 
676-77 ; revenue and expen- 
diture, (1956-57), 678; roads 


INDEX 


PAGE 
126 


815 - 
125 
136 
329 
737-67 
814 
59 
70, 71 
155 
114 
178 


816-17 


323-25 


355 


421 


District Local Board—contd. 
679; sanitation and health, 
680-81; taxation, powers of, 
677; water supply, 680. 

District Magistrate, functions 
of ie 

District Publicity Officer 

District, Registrar 

District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and 
Airmen’s Board. 

District under the Plans 

Divorce, Berad, 190; Phase- 
Paradhis, 195. 

Dodka (ridge gourd) 

Dohale (longings) 

Dombarig — 

Domestic service 

Drainage and relief, See relief 
and drainage. 

Drainage pattern 

Draksha (grapes) 

Dress—-child-dress, 115 - female- 
dress, 115; items of, 118; 
Jain, 155; Lingayat, 174: 
male-dress, 114; Muslims, 
196. 

Drugs and narcotics—pan 
(betel-leaf), 260; tambaku 
(tobacco), 259. 


Dudhya bhopala (bottle gourd). 
Earthing up 


Earthquake, Kolhapur city ... 

East India Company : 

Economic Prospects “i 
agrarian reforms, 640; agri- 
culture and allied problems, 
643-44. conditioning factors, 
639 ; district under the plans, 
643-46: industries and min- 


ing, 644; manufacture of 


citric acid, 641 ; manufacture 
of organic solvents; from 
molasses, 641; oil industry, 
641-42 ; power projects 644; 
rural development 645-46; 
backward class, welfare of, 
646; community develop- 
menf, 646; fishery, 445; 
health, 645; sugarcane 
cultivation, 645; Wware- 
housing, 646; small-scale 
industries, development of, 
642; sugar industry, deve- 
lopment of, 640-41; transport 
and communications, 644-45. 
Education Department 
Daag Officer, 772- 
: basic and craft schools, 
me boy scouts, 777; budget 
of District School Board, 


PAGE 


651-55 
816-17 
655 


656-57 
643-46 


272 
118 
191 
615 


269 


273 
279 


848 
71,75 
639-46 


769-778 


vi 


Education Department—contd. 
772 ; Chief Inspector of Cerfi- 
fied Schools, 778; Deputy 
Educational Inspector, Kolha- 
pur, 770; Director of Educa- 
tion, 770-72; Director of 
Technical Education, 778; 
District School Board, 771; 
drawing examinations, 776 ; 
Educational Inspector, quties 
of, 770; Girl Guides, 777; 
Inspector of Commercial 
Schools, 770; Inspector of 
Drawing and  Craftwork, 
770; Inspector of Physical 
Education, 770; Inspector of 
Visual Education, 770; medi- 
cal inspection of schools and 
colleges, 777; National Cadet 
Corps, 777; organisation, 
769-71; physical education, 
777. primary education, 771; 
Primary Education Act, work- 
ing of, 771-72; primary 
education, statistics of, 773; 
primary training institutions, 
774; school broadcast, 777; 
secondary education, statiis- 
tices of, 775: S. S, C. Exami- 
nation, 775; social educafion, 
77? ; special schools, 776; 
technical and industrial 
training, 778 ; technical ‘insti- 
tutions, 778 ; village libraries, 
777; visual education, 777. 

Eduration and research, per- 
sons engaged in, 605-06 
agricultural, 316, 

Electricity eenereno account 
of kia 

Elphinstone F 

Engineering workshops 

Fairs 

Famines, a 
record 

Fazal 

Ferries—location, utility, ete. 

Festivals (See holidays) 

Fibres—acreage (1955-56), 265; 
ambadi (deccan hemp), 266; 


chronological 


kapashi (cotton), 265; sann 
fibres 266, tag (sann 
hemp), 266; field pea (vat- 
ana), 256, 

Finance— 
Agricultural Debtors’ Rellet 
Act, 404-07: co-operafive 
credit societies and banks, 


409-29; financial assistance 
to agriculture and industry, 
437-443 ; introduction, 395; 
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361-62 
80 
356-57 
490-500 


339-42 


67 
562-67 


395-446 


INDEX 


Finance—contd. 
joing stock banks, 
money-lendgrs, 395-404 ; 
Money+Lenders Aqt (1947), 
398-99, 403 ; public Itd., com- 
panies, 443-46, 
Finance, economic survey of .., 
Fish— 
habitat, 43 methods of fishing 
49-50; species, 44-49, 
Fisheries Department— si6 
Assistant Superintendent of 


430-36 ; 


Fisheries, 766; Director of 
Fisheries, 766; Superinten- 
dent of Fisheries, duties of, 


767. Sass 
Fisheries, development of 
Fishermen 
Flour milling 
Fodder crop, area 
Fodder supply : 
Food animal, 112; Jains, 185 ; 

kunbis, 112; Lingayat, 173; 

pastoral) artisans and agricul. 

tural classes, 112; pattern of, 

112; staple, well-to-do 

Maratha, 113. 
Forests-area, 

30-31 ; 


statement of, 

Forest produce, 31. 
general condition, 31: 
general distrubution, 30; 
trees, shrubs, ete. Hst of, 
32-38. 

Forest Department— “36 
agri-silviculture, 752; Chief 
‘Conservator of Forests, 744; 
classification og forests 746- 
47; Conservator of Forests, 
744 + co-operation in forestry, 


750-51; Divisional Forest 
Officers, working _ plans, 
duties of, 744-45: forest 
(guards), beat (guards), 
duties of, 744, 746 ; 


forest settlement, 750; func- 
tions, 747-49: organisation, 
744-46 ; people, relation with, 
752-54 ; Range Forest Officers, 
duties of, 744, 746. Ranges, 
list of, 744-45; roads and 
buildings, 754; Roung Officer 
(Forester), duties of, 746; 
schemes under If Five Year 
Plan, 751-52; Sub-Divisional 
Forest Officer (Assistant 
Conservator), duties of, 746; 
wild life preservation, 751: 
working plans, 746-47, 749-50 
Forts— 
Bhudargad, 836; 
837 ; 


Chandgad, 
Gagan-Bavada, 9§39; 
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208-09 


766-67 


51-52 
50-51 
587-88 
276 
297 


144-54 


Forts—contd, 


Gandharvgad, 839; Panhala, 
888 ; Pargad, 890-91 ; 
Pavangad 892; Samangad, 
892-93 ; Vishalgad, 895-96. 
Fruits Kee, aie 
Fruits—area, (1955-56) 267; 
amba (mango), 268; ananas 
(pine-apple), 269; chiku, 
269; draksha (grapes), 269 ; 
kagadi limbu (lemon), 269 ; 
kaju (cashew-nut), 269; kele 
(banana), 268 5 mosambi 
(sweet orenge), 269; papai 
or papaya, 268-69; peru 
(guava), 268; ramphal (bul- 
lock’s heart), 269; sitaphal 
(custars apple), 269. 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Gadhinglaj—-837-39 area and 
population, 838; fort, 839; 
municipality, 838 ; municipal 


services, 838- 39; temples, 
839. 

Gadhinglaj Market Committee 
functioning of, ... wee 

Gajar (carrot) tas te 

Games, major, 147-48; minor 
andhali-koshimbir, 144; 
bhatukali, 144;  bhomra, 
145; chappa-pani, 144; 
ghoda-ghoda, 144; golanti, 
144. gotya, 145; gup-chup- 


‘ toba, 145; lapandav, 144; 
palakhi, 144 ; patanga, 145; 
sagargote, 146 ; sankhalichi 
siva-sivi, 144; _ sat-talya, 145 ; 
suraparambi, 146; vagha- 
bakari, 146. 

Games and recreations ae 

Gana “ 


Gandaraditya, plates of 

Gandhi Market, Kolhapur 

Gangavesh Mijk Stand, on 
pur. she 

Garbhadhana 

Garlic (lasun) 

Garudis — 

Gavari . 

Gayan Samaj and ‘Deval Club. 

Gayatri, recitation of 

Genealogical chart of Kolhapur 
dynasty. ; es 

General Delamotte 

General economic survey 


agriculture, 206-07; finance, 
208-09 ; industries, 207; 
population, 205-06; trade, 


908 ; transport, 210 
General Jacob son dees wit 
General Wellesley 


(a.0.7,) L-0 VE 768—67 
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266-69 


266-75 


479-86 
271 


143-50 
150 

61 
864 


865 
118 
264 
192 
(274 
828-29 
122 


95 
‘87 
205-10 


89-90 
80 


Geology 
geological ian aad Aaeceon 
trap, 14; granite—gneiss, 


‘12; lower kaladgi series, 12- 
14: soil and laterite, 14-15; 
deposits, 15-20. 

Ghatge Sarjerao a 72, 

Ghevda ze ' 

Ghodkhind 

Ghosale (smooth gourd) wa 

Gokhale Dhondopant (Bapu). 

Gold and silver industry 

Gold and silversmithy 

Golnesan (round mode of 
wear), 

Gondhal, dance eae 

Gosavis ins ‘es 

Gotra stale ahs 

Govindrao Korgaonkar, 
Dharmadaya Sanstha 

Graham D.C., Captain 

Gram (harbhara) 

Grapes (draksha) 

Green gram (mug) 

Grihyasutras, observances 

Ground-nut 

Guardians and Wards Act . 

Guava (peru) oa ia 

Gul-making 

Gur Market Yard, 

Gypsum ste 

Hair-cutting 

Halki kali mati (brown soil) .. 

Hambirrao Mohite 

Handloom weaving 

Harbhara (gram) 

Harivansha 

Harrow (kulav) 

Harvesting 

Hatkanangale 

Hemachandra 

Herle 

Hil) ranges—central ranges, c 
6; eastern ranges, 5; the 
Sahyadrian: scarp and the 


” Kolhapur. 


crest, 4-5; southern ranges, 
6. : 
History cvs Wate 
History -of Trade Union 
Movement. 
Hoes, duba and Kolpa eer) 
Holdings— ‘ia 
Bombay Prevention and 
Consolidation of Holdings 


Act, (1947), 241-42 ; quinque- 
nnial statement of, in 
Government rayatwari area 
in the district (1952-53). 
235: quenquennial state- ~ 
ment of, in Government 
Rayatwari area, taluka-wise 


“vii 
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12-20 


79, 80 
274 

68 

273 

79 


‘379-82 


595-96 


115. 
149 
192 
125 


829-30 
88, 89 
255 
269 
256 
118 
258 
818 
268 
355-56 
865-66 
20 
592-05 
222 
69 
369-72 
255 
59, 63 
285-86 
280-81 
- 840 
59 
840 


57-95 
390-93 


286-87 


234-42 


lil 


Holdings-——contd, 
(1952-53), 237-40; size and 
number, 234-40; size of 
average holdings, 236, 

Holidays (Hindu)— 
Aksha-tritiya, 139; 
141; Divali, 141; 
Chaturthi, 140; 
Gouri-Puja, 138; 
Padva, 138 ; 
Jayanti, 138; 
140; Kojagiri 
141; Maha-Ekadashis; 139; 
Maha-Shiwaratra, 143 ; 
Makar-Sankrant, 142; Naga- 
Panchami, 139; Narali-Pour- 
nima, 139; Navaratra, 141; 
Pitripaksha, 141; Pola or 
Bendar, 140; Povatyachi- 
Pournima, 140; Ram-Navami, 
138; Rathasaptami, 142; 
Shimga or Holi, 143; Tulasi- 
Vivaha, 142. 

Horse gram (kulith or kulthi). 

Horses wee 

Houses and housing, 110-12 ; 
classes of, 110; husbandmen, 
112; in cities, 110 ; mansions, 


Dasara, 
Ganesha- 
Gouri, 140; 

Gudhi- 
Hanuman 
Janmashtami, 
Pournima, 


old style, 111; new type, 
111. 

Houses and inmates, urban area 
(1951), table, 107; rural 
area (1951), ae 109, 

Huggi 

Hunda bis 

Hupari oh 


Ichalkaranji—area and sepula 
tion, 841; burial places— 
Hindu, Muslim, Mahar, 
Lingayat, 842; climate, 840- 
413 municipality, 841; muni- 
cipal services, 841-42 ; Palace 
842. 

Implements, agricultural— .. 
axe (kurhad), 288; bamboo-~- 
basket (boeotti), 288; beam 
harrow (maind), 286; bill- 
hook (koyta), 288; bullock- 
cart (gadi), 287; crow bar 


(aidan), 287-88; harrow 
(kulav), 285-86; hoes, duba 
and kolpa 286-87; marker 
(tikatane), 288; pick-axe 
(kudali), 288 ; ploughs 
(nangar or nangri), 284-85 ; 
seed drills (pabhar), 
285; sickle (vila), 287-88; 


spade (phavada), 288; stone 
roller, 287; sugarcane cru- 
shers, 288; water lifts 
(mots), 285; weeding hook 
(khurpe), 288. 
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138-43 


255 
294 


173 
125 
840 


282-88 


Implements, 

contd, 

Implements, agricultural, talu- 
kawise Ee Pe 

Inams ie 

Inam tenure— 
devasthan inams, 329 per- 
sonal inams, 328; political 
inams, 328-29 ; service inams, 
329. 

Indian millet (rate), 


agricultural— 


and 


Industrial Co-operatives 
Village Industries Depart- 
ment, 


Assistant Director of Cottage 
Industries, 757; Assistant 
Registrar for Industrial Co- 
operatives, 757; District 
Officer, 757; Industrial Co- 
operative Societies, statistics 
of, 758-59 ; Industrial Super- 


visors, 757; organisation, 
757. 

Industrial estates 

Industries— i 
Introduction, 345 : Jabour 
organisation, 390-93, See 
labour organisation; large- 
scale, 349-68, See large- 
scale industries; persons 
engaged in, 346-48; small- 


scale, 368-90, See small-scale 
industries, 

Industries and mining, 
nomic prospect of. 

Industries Department— 
Assistant Director of Indus- 
tries, Poona, duties of, 760; 
Director of Industries, 
760 ; Industries Officer, 
760; Industrial Statistics 
Act, ‘761; Inspector of 
Weights and Measures, 
duties of 760-61; Industries 
Inspectors, duties of, 760-61: 
Manual Assistants, 760; orga- 
nisation, 760-61. 

Industries, economic 
of, 

Inscriptions— 
Beed Kasaba, 835-36 ; Chand- 


eco- 


survey 


gad, 837; Khadrapur, 847; 
Kolhapur, 869; Panhala, 
886. 


Insurance companies 

Inter-cultivation 

Irrigation— 
canals, 305; co-operative dam 
construction societies. 308- 
10; cropped area in the 
district, (1881 and 1949-50 
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283 


651 
328-28 


252 
757-59 


367-68 
345-93 


644 
760-61 


207 


429 
279 
298-314 


: Pace 
Trrigation—contd, 


to 1955-56), 300; lift irriga- 
tion, 306-8; medium irriga- 
tion works, 313-14; minor 
irrigation works, 314; 
Radhanagari Hydro-electric 
scheme, 310-13; sources of, 
taluka-wise, 303-4; tanks and 
reservoirs, 305; wells, 305, 
Irrigation, operations. of .. 286 
Iron vi ee 20 

Jail Departmnent— ... 701-09 
Board | off Visitors, 707; 
Convict’ Officers, 702; guard- 
ing establishment, 704 ; 
Inspector General of Prisons, 
702 ; Jailors ; recruitment and 
training, 703; jail reforms, 
705 ; location of jails, 701-02 ; 
Matrons, 705; organisation, 
702; police lock-ups, 702; 
prisoners, classtfication, 705; 
release, 707; education, 708 ; 
sanitation and hygiene, 708; 
daily routine, 708-09 ; recruit- 
ment, 702-03 ; Resident 
Medical Officers, 705; suh- 
jails, 702; Superintendents 
of Prisons, 702-03;  recruit- 
ment and training of higher 
staff, 708-04. 

Jainism 

Jains— 
Bhattaraks, 167; ‘classes, 154- 
55; daily life, 156; death and 
funeral, 165-66 ; dharma: 
dhikari, 155 ; fasts, 158 ; food, 
155; goddesses and saints, 
158; history and philosophy, 
151-54; house deities, 159; 
marriage, 162-65 ; non-Kolha- 
pur Jains, 167; obsequies, 
166; population, 151; sans- 
karas, 161-62 ; super- 
stitions, 159 ; widow 
marriage, 165, 

Jaisingpur— 
cremation and. burial grounds, 
843; medical institutions, 
843; municipality, 842; 
municipal services, 843. 

Jangamas, Lingayat priests ... 170 


181-57 
151-67 


842-43 


Japanese method of paddy 249-5f 
cultivation. : 
Jijabai aw .. 74, 75 
Jinji > ave bs 70 
Joint farming, collective 3 243 
Joint-stock banks ... .. 430-31 
Joshis ie si 193 
Jowar (ivariy 250-51 


(c.c.p.) L-B Vi 7648—68 (1, o00—12- 60) 


INDEX ix 
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Jawari cattle see ae 294 
Judicial Department 689-94 


Additional Sessions Judge, 
690; Assistant Judges, 689; 
Assistant Sessions Judges, 
690 ; civil courts, 689-90 ; 
Civil Judges (location of 
courts), 689-90); criminal 
courts, 690; statistics 
of, 693; District Court, 
689; District Jndge 389; 
District Magistrate, 691; 
expenditure (1956-57), 694: 
Government leaders, 692; 
High Court, 689; judi- 
cial stamps, income from 
(1956-57), 694; law officers, 
692 ; legal practitioners, 
693; Magistrate—Honorary, 
692; judicial and executive. 
692; power of 692; Nyaya 


panchayats (see Nyaya 
Panchayats), 693; Public 
Prosecutors, 693; revenue 


(1958-57), 694; Sessions aud 
District Judge, 690. 


Juna pool, Kolhapur 861 


Justice and peace ... 689-713 
Juvenile and Beggars Depart- 
ment— 709-13 


After-care Hostel, 718 ; 
Beggars Act, 711; Borstal 
Schools Act, 710; Certified 
Schools and Chief Inspector 
of Certified Schools and Chief 
Inspector of Certified Insti- 
tutions, 711; Children . Act, 
709-12 ; District Probation and 
After-care Association, 711- 
713 ;fit persons institutions. 
712; Habitual offenders 
Restriction Act, 709, 713; 
Juvenile Court, 712; legis- 
lation, 709; machinery for 
enforcement, 710, 712; Pro- 
bation Officers, duties of, 
711-12; Remand Home, Kol- 
hapur city, 712. 

Jyotiba Phule bs ite 93 


Jyotiba’s Hill 3 1 = 843-44 
name, 844; temples, 843-44 : 
tirths, 844. om a 
Kadambas she 57 
Kadapacha Math. Kaneri a 846 
Kagadi limbu (lime) Aig 269 
Kagal~- 845-46 


area and population, 845: 
burial places, 845; description 


Kagal—contd. 
of, 846; history, 846; muni- 
cipality, 845; municipal 
services, 845; temples, 846. 
Kagal range xis 
Kaju (Cashewnut) ... 
Kakadi (cucumber) 
Kalamba tank, Kolhapur 
Kale 
Kalingad (water melon) 
Kalusha (Kavi Kulesh) 
Kanda (onion) fe 
Kaneri, Lingalat math, temples. 
Kanyadana 3s 
Kaolin 
Kapashi (cotton) 
Kapiltirth Market, 
Kapshi 
Karadai (safflower) 
Karale (niger) Pe 
Karle (bitter Bound) 
Karanda : 
Kartoli i 
Karvir-Mahatmya ... 
Karvir Nagar Vachan Mandir. 
Karvir Peeth see 
acharya Math ... 
Kasaba Walwe (see Walwe) 
Kasarde ae 
Kashi bhopala or kashi phal ... 
Kavi Kulesh (Kalusha Kabiji). 
Kelavana or gadagner 
Kele (banana) 
Khanavalis (boarding houses), 
Khan Zaman ‘ 
Khillar cattle 
Khidrapur 
Khochi (see Khods!) 
Khodsi 
Kini 
Kirtana 
Kishwar Khan 
Kittur insurrection (1823) 

Kobi (cabbage) bet 
Kolhapur Agricultural Produce 
Markets Committee, account 
of me , 

Kolhapur—~ 
Agricultural Produce Markets 


Kolhapur. 


Committee, 866; area, 852; 
Bagal market, 864; begin- 
nings of the city, 849; 


Borough Municipality, 853-58 ; 
boundaries of, 848; bridges, 
860-61 ; climate and rainfall, 
848; Dakshing Kashi, 867; 
disposal of dead, 867; drain- 
age, 863; fire services, 866- 
67; gardens, 863-64; Gandhi 
Market, 864; Gangavesh 
Milk Stand, 865; gur market 


Shankar 


INDEX 


Pact 


269 
27 
861-62 
846 
273 
69 
271 
846 
125 
20 
265 
864 
846 
258 
258 
272 
272 
273 


825, 882 


847 
278 

69 

120 
268 
590-91 
67 
293-94 
847 


848 
882 
149 
65-66 
84 
272 


467-79 
848-82 


Kolhapur—contd. 
yard, 865-66 ; history of, 849- 
51; importance of, 848-49; 
Juna Pool, 861; Kapiltirtha 
Market, 864; Kolhapur city, 
848-52; markets, 864-66 . 
military centre, 867; modern 
development cf, 851; New 
Bridge, 861; objects of 
interest (see objects of 
interest) 867-82. Padmaraje 
Park, 863; Panchaganga 
Bridge. 860-61; population, 
852-53 ; Rajaram Hall 
Garden, 863-64; Ravivar 
Pool, 861; roads, 858-60; 
Sadar Bazar, 864; Shahu 
Udyan, 863; Shivaji Market, 
864; Shivaji Pool, 860-61; 
Tarabai Garden, 864; Town 


Hall Garden, 863; wards, 
number of, 852; water 
supply, 861-63 ; Wilson 
Bridge, 861. — 

Kolhatis 


Kothimbir (coriander) 

Kotitirth, Kolhapur 

Krishna ‘valley cattle 

Kudali (pick-axey 

Kuli ee 

Kulith or kulthi (horse gram). 

Kumbhoj, named after 

Kumri cultivation 

Kurundwad, area and popu- 
Jation, 883; municipality, 
883. me Sa 

Labour Department— 
Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, 
796; Chie Inspector of Fac- 
tories, 793; Commissioner of 
Labour, 788; Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, 794-95; Department of 


Steam Boilers and Smoke 
Nuisances, 796; Deputy 
Commissioner of | Labour* 
(administrative), 789 ; 


Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour (information), 790; 
Employees State Insurance 
Act, 793; Factory 
ment, 793-94; Industrial 
Court, 793 ; Inspector of Fac- 
tories, 794; Junior Inspector 
of Factories, 793; Labour 
Officers, duties of, 790-92; 
organisation 788-91; Pay~ 
ment of Wages Act, 795; 
Shops and Establishments 
Act, 793; unions registered 


Depart- - 


Pace 


191 
264 
879-80 
294 
288 
125 
255 
883 


“227-28 


788-96 


Labour Department—contd. 
under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 790; Wage 
Boards, 793; ‘working class 
cost of living index, 1793; 
Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 794. See 

Labour Organisation, history 
of trade union movement... 


Lacquer Works 
Lady’s finger (Bhendi) 


Land Records Department— . 
assessment, 716-17; cadastral 
surveyors, 721; Circle Ins- 
pectors, 722-25; City Survey, 


724; City Survey Office, 
Superintendent of, 722-23 ; 
consolidation of agricul- 


tural] holdings, 725; Dis- 
trict and Cadastral Survey 
Staff, 721-23; District Ini- 
pector of Land Records, 
Staff, duties of, 721-23; Dis- 
trict Survey Office, 721, 723 ; 
District Surveyor, 721; inam 
villages, introduction of 
survey in, 725; Maintenance 
Surveyor Staff, 724; objects, 
720-22 ; organisation, 721-22 ; 
Pot-hissa survey staff, 724 
25; Record of Rights, 719- 
20; settlement, 717; Settle- 
ment Commissioner and 
Director of Land Records, 


719, 721; Settlement Officer, 
717; settlement operations, 
regulations, 716-19; — soil 
classification, 716; village 
maps, 716, 

Land Revenue and General 
Administration— 
Circle Inspectors, 663-64 ; 
Circle Officers, 663-64 ; 


Collector (see Collector), 649- 
57; Collector’s Office, 657; 
District Registrar, 655; Dis- 
trict Magistrate, 654-55; 
District Development Board, 
655-56; District Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board, 
656-57; inams, 651; land 
revenue collections, statistics 
of, 650; Local Self-Govern- 
ment; functions of Collector, 
652 ; Mahalkaris and Mamlat- 
dars, duties of, 659-63; 
Patil (Village head man), 
664-65 ; 
59; Talathi, 865; 
servant, 666, 
Land Utilisation 

(a.0.P.) L-o Vf 768—58a 


village 


Prant Officers, 657- — 


INDEX 


Pace 


390-83 
388-87 

274 
715-25 


647-67, 


223-34 


breeding, veterinary and hus- 
bandry facilities, ‘297; cattle, 
breeds of, 293-94; cattle, im- 
provement of, 297-98; distri- 
bution of, taluka-wise, 290- 
92; fodder supply, 297; 
health condition, 297; horses, 
294; importance of, 288 ; 
poultry, 295: prices, 296; 
products and production, 
295-86; sheep and goats, 
295 ; sources of supply, 295. 


xi 


Pact 
Land Utilisation—contd. 

Classification, taluka-wise, 

224-26 ; crop pattern, 

changes in, 231-34; cropped 

area, taluka-wise, 229-30; 

forest area, 226-27; forest 

products, 228; Kumri 2ulti- 

vation 227-28. 

Language (mother tongue) 103 
Language, Muslim 196 
Large fruited dolichos (val) 256 
Large-scale industries— o. «©6349-6868 
bidi-making and tobacco 

curing, 362-63; - cement 

processing, 364-65 ; chemicals 

and Pharmaceuticals, 365; 

cine industry, 366-67; cotton 

textiles, 349-52; distilleries 

and breweries, 355; electri- 

city generation, 361-62; 

engineering workshops, 356- 

57;  gul-making, 355-56 ; 

industria] estate, 367-68; 

match industry, 363-64 ; 

printing presses, 363; soap 

industry, 366; sugar manu- 
facturing 353-54; vegetable 

oils, 358-59. 

Laterite-Kankar at 19 
Lateritic soil (tambad mati) . 222 
Laundries sae .. =©598-99 
Lavani ae 150, 189 
Law saat 607 
Learned professions 605 
Leather workg ; 375-76 
Lift irrigation ea 306-08 
Lime (kagadi limbu) 269 
Lingayats— 167-82 

Basava Faith, 168 ; Classes, 

170; daily rites, 174-75 ; 

death, 181-82; Diksha, 178; 

dress, 174; food, 173, 

houses 173; Jangamas, 

170; marriage, 179-80 . 

population, 167; religion and 

philosophy, 175-77; vanis, 

172; widow marriage, 180, 
Livelihood pattern af 98 
Live-stoek ... 288-98 

Bovine population, statistics 

of; (1951, 1956), 289 ; 


xii INDEX 


Loans—~ Pace 
granted by Department of 
Industrial Co-operatives and 
Village Industries, 439-41; 
granted by Department of 
Industries (under Rules, 
1935), 438; granted by 
licensed money-lenders, 401- 

03; granted by co-operative 
eredit societies, nature of, 
409-10; tagai, 437. 

Local Self-Government Depart- 
ment— ss 667-88 
District Local * Board (see 
District Local Board); evo- 
lution of local pelf-govern- 
ment, 667-68; functions of 
Collector, 652; municf{pali- 
ties (see municipalities) 
village panchayats (see 
(village panchayats), 

Lodging and Boarding 591-92 

Madhavrao Peshwa Poe 75 

Madhvacharya ae 135 

Madhyam mati or bhari kali 
mati 

(medium and deep black a * 222-23 

Madhyandins “ 135 

Mahadeva, inscription of ot 62 

Mahalakshmi 58, 59, 62, 63 

Mahamud Begda od 66 

Mahamad Gawan 64; 66 

Maharashtra Chamber of Com- 
merce, ‘rade associations, 
affilated to a 541 

Mahars— sine 185-87 
Social organisation, 185; 
religion, 186; customs, 187 ; 
occupation, 187. aie 

Mahavir at 151 

Maize (maka) fe 252 

Malik Kafur whe 64 

Malkapur area and  popula- 
tion, 884; municipality, 884 : 
municipal services, 885. 

Managed Estates, administra- 
tration of-— 

Court of Wards Act, 817-18 - 
Guardians and Wards Act, 
818, 

Manures 317-19 

Manuring ws 277-78 

Markendeya Purana ds 59 

Marker (tikatane) A 288 

Marriage (Hindu) —ceremo- i, 
nies— z 123-33 
Airani, 132: Aksat, 126; 
Ambavanga and Rukhavat. 

131; Anusthan, 128; Deva- 
katthapana, 132; Ghana, 


126; Gauriharpuja, 129 ; 


Marriage (Hindu) ceremonies— 
contd. 


Halad and Telawan, 127; 
Kanyadana, 130; Kelvan or 
Gadagner, 128; Madhuparke, 
130; Magani, 125; Mandap, 
127; Patrika-pujan, 126; 
Sakharpuda ; 126; Saptapadi, 
130; Settlement, 125; Suna- 


mukh-darshan, 131; Tila, 
126; Vagdan, 128; Vara- 
dhava, 128; Varat, 132; 
Veer, 127; Vivaha, 129: 
Vivahahoma, 130. 

Masaud, Sidi’s general 

Master plan of Kolhapur 

Master Plans 

Match industry 

Math 

Mathas te 

Maths-—Jain Swami Math, 874; 
Shankaracharya Math = or 


Karvir Peeth, 

Medical Department— . 
Civil) Hospital, Kolhapur, 779: : 
Civil Surgeon, Kolhapur, 
779 ; hospitals and dispensa- 
ries, 781; leprosy colony, 
780; organisation, 779-80; 
Rural] Medical Rellef Scheme, 
780; subsidized medical prac- 
titioners, 781. 

Medicine rr 

Medium and deep-black soil 

(madhyam or bhari kali mati). 

Medium irrigation work 

Methi (fenugreek) 

Milch cattle 

Minor irrigation works 

Mint (pudina) 

Mirchi (chilli) 

Miscellaneous Departments—-. 
Administration of Managed 
Estates, 817-18 ; Directorate of 
Publicity, 816-17 ; Town plan- 


Pact 


68 

816 

814, 816 
363-64 
275 
171-72 


874 
779-81 


607-08 


222-22 
313-14 


.. 264, 275 


293 
314 
275 
263-64 
813-18 


ing and Valuation Depart- 
ment, 813-16. 
Miscellaneous Occupations —. 585-616 


administration, 603, 604; 
aerated water and soda fac- 
tories, 599, 600; agarbatti 
manufacture and dealing in 
hair oi] ete., 614: bakeries, 
602-03 ; barbers, 615; bicycle 
repairing, 596-97 ; brass- 
smithy, 611-12; cap-making. 
613-14; domestic services, 
615: education and research 
605, 606; flour milling, 587, 
588 ; gold and silver smithy. 


Pace 


Miscellaneous occupations—contd. 


595, 596; hair-cutting, 542, 
593; Khanavalis, (boarding 
houses), 590, 591; laundries, 
598, 599; law, 607; learned 
professions, 605; lodging and 
boarding, 591, 592 ; Medicine, 
607-8 ; motor-body building 
608, 609; persons living on 
unearned income, 616 ; photo- 
frame making, 610; rerdy- 
made clothes making, 601; 
602; religion, 616; restau- 
rants, 588, 589; Sarafee, 594. 
594; tailoring, 600, 601 ; tin- 
smithy, 612, 613; umbrella, 
trunk and lock making, 315, 


616; watch repairing, 699. 
610. 
Money-lenders— ... 


classes of, 397; evil prac- 
tices of, 398 ; rates of interest 
399-400; money-lenders in 
the past, 396-97. 

Money-lenders Act, (1946) 

Mosambi (sweet orange) 

Mother Fifth and Sixth, 
ship of. 

Motor-hody building 

Motor Vehicles Department—-. 
District Magistrate, relation 
with 735 ; Motor Vehicles At, 
7134 ; Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 
scope of, 734-36; organisa- 
tion 735; Police Department, 
Haison with 735; Regional 
Transport Authority, 735; 
staff, 735; State Transport 
Authority, 735. 

Mouni Vidyapeeth 

Mug (green gram) 

Mula (radish) 

Municipalities— 
areas, 668; audit of Local 
Fund Account, 673; constitu- 
tion, 669; control by Collec- 
tor, Director of Local Autho- 
rities and State Govern- 
ment, 672-73 ; functions, obti- 
gatory and optional, 669-70 ; 
list of municipalities 6868 ; 
municipal boroughs: distinc- 
tion between municipal 
boroughs and municipalities, 
674; population, 668; taxa- 
tion, powers of, 671-72. 

Municipal office bullding, 
Kolhapur. i 

Murgud— 
municipality, 885: municipal 


services, 885-86; population, 
AAR 


wor- 


395-404 


403-04 
269 


119 


608-09 
734-36 


821-22 


271 


875 
885-86 
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Pace 

Museum, Kolhapur $78 

_ Muslims de 196-203 

Nachya 150 

Nagli or nachani (ragi) 252-53 

Nagojirao (Rajaram) .. = AD, 91 

Nana Phadnavis » 77, 78, 79 

Nanasaheb Peshwa : 90 

Nandivalas ‘ : 194 

Narayanrao Bhosle ‘(Shivaii V). 91 

Narsobachi Vadi (See Vadi 
Narasinha), re 

National highway, description 
of .. = 547-48 

New Bridge, Kolhapur 861 

New Education Society 820 

New Palace, se di 875 

New tenure 328 

Niger (karale) 258 

Nyaya Panchayats— 685-88 
constitution 685 ; powers 685 5~ 
87; officer, duties of, 688; 
relation of Collector, District 
Local Board and the State 
Government 687. 

Occupation— 

Bavas, 192; Berad, 190; 
Bhangi 184 ; Chambhars, 185 ; 
Davris, 198; Dombaris, 191- 
92; Garudis, 192; Gond- 
halis, 193; Gosavis, 193; 
Joshis (Chudbudke), 193; 
Kolhatis, 191-92. Konkanas, 
195; Mahars, 185; Nandi- 
vale, 194; Phase-Para- 
Ghis, 194-95; Vadars, 190; 
Vaidus, 192; Vasudeo, 194. 

Oil cakes and fertilisers 318-19 

Oil crushing ‘a8 . 884-85 

Oil industry, development of. 641-42 

Oil seeds— w= 256-58 

area, taJuka-wise (1955-56), 
257; bhuimug (ground-nut), 
258; karadai (Safflower) 258 ; 
karale (niger), | 258; others, 
258. 

Old Palace, Kolhapur 875-77 

Onion (kanda) 271 

Oos (sugar-cane)— 260-62 

Operations, agricultural (See 
agricultural operations.) 

Ornaments— 116-17 
child ornaments, 117; fomaie 
ornaments, 116; male orna- 
ments, 116. 

Organic solvents from molas- 
ses, manufacture of 641 

Ova (ajwan seed) ‘ 264 

Padmapurana ni 59 

Padmaraje Park, Kolhapur 863 

Pal Donger or Tumzai Range. 5 


xiv 
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PaGE 
Palegars, Maratha sh 62 
Pan (betel leaf), oe 260 
Panchaganga 59-63 
Panchaganga Bridge, Kolhapur. 860-61 
Panchaganga Ghat, Kolhapur. 879 
Panchayatana puja PP 136 
Panchvi, worship of 119 
Pandav Darah Caves 886 
Pandyas vis ine 58 
Panhala— 886-90 
as a hill station, 888 ; burial 
places, 887; fort, 888 ; gar- 
dens, 887; history of 888- 
89; municipality, 887; muni- 
cipal services, 887; present 
state of, 889-90; suburbs, 
886. bee 
Panhala fort ee oe 69, 70 
Panhala Hill, developmen of 816 
Panjarpole sanstha «» 830-31 
Papai or popaya : 268-69 
Parshram Trimbak er vit) 
Parshvanath . 154 
Patavardhan Konherrao 15 
Patwardhan Parsharam Bhau 
76,78, 29 
Patavardhan Ramchandra 78, 79 
Pavala Caves, Buddhist 891-92 
People and their culture 97-203 
Personal inams 328 
Persons living on unearned 
income. ee ; 616 
Peru (guava) 268 
Pests— 319-23 
bhatache khodatil kid 
(schoenobius Incertellus), 
stem forer, 320; bhatachya 
lombya kurtadnarya alya 
(spodoptera maunitia), 
swarming caterpillars 319; 
bhirud  (fatocera rufus), 
mango stem borer, 321; 
bin-pankhi tol (colemania 
sphenaroides), wingless 
grass-hopper, 319. devi 
(sapidious sp.), scale insect, 
321; khekda (paratelphusa 
guerini; gecarcinucus jacque 
monti), crab, 320; khod 


kida, of cereals (chillo zone- 
Mus), stem borer 319; khod 
of sugar-cane (argyria 
stricticraspis), stem borer, 
320; lod or shirkid (cirphis 
loreye cirphis  wuniouncta) 
caterpillars, 320; mava, 
vegetable aphids, 321; mutye 


kurtadnarya’ alya (agrotis 
sp.) 322; phat mashi 
(chaeto lacus sp.) fruit 
fly, $22; pigs, 323; pikavaril 


Pests—(contd.) 
kajve (zonabris pashilata), 
blister beetles, 320; sheda 
(hispa arnerigena), rice hispa, 
320; shende (pokharnari alt. 
(scirpophage mivella) top 
shoot borer, 320; tambade 
mungle (oecophyela smarj- 
dinar, red ants, 322; thrips 
(thrips tobacci), 322; tomato 
pokharnari ali (halio Thes 
obsoleta), tomato fruit borer, 
322; tudtude (indiocerus- 
spo), mango-hoppers, 3821; 
undir, rat, 323; osavaril 
tudtude (pyrilla-sp), sugar- 
cane leaf hopper, 321; valis, 
white ants, 3823; vanar, 
monkeys, 323 ; wangi pokhar- 
nari ali, (leucinodes orbone~ 
lis), brinjal fruit borer, 322. 
Phonda-sangaon tange 
Photo-frame making 
Phugadya wea er 


Physical features and natural 
resources— 
administrative divisions 2; 
climate (see climate), 20-29 ; 
fish and fisheries (see fish 
and fisheries), 43-52; forests 
(see forests), 30-38; geogra- 
phical region df Kolhapur 


(see region, geographical) 
9-12; geology (see geotogy) 
(see geology) 12-20; hill 


ranges (see hill ranges)* 4-6; 
physical setting, 2-4; rivers 
(see rivers) 6-9. situation 
(see situation), 1; snakes 
(see snakes), 52-56; vegeta- 
tion, 9; wild animals and 
birds (see wild animals and 
birds), 38-43. 

Pick-axe (kudali) 

Pigeon pea (turi) 

Places of Interest 

Planning of new village sites. 

Plough cattle the 

Ploughing ie 

Ploughs (nagar or ‘nangri) 

Pohe and Churmure making ... 

Pokla 

Police Department— % 
armed police, duties, train- 
ing, ete. 698; Aséistant 
Superintendents, 696; Con- 
stables, 699; crime figures, 
699 ; Deputy .Superinten- 
dents, 696; District Superin- 
tendent of Police, 694-95; 
Head Constables, 697; Home 
Inspector of Police, duties 


Pace 


610 
147 
1-56 


288 
258 
833-96 
816 
293 
276-77 
284-85 
385-86 
278 


694-701 


Police Department—(contd.) 


of, 696; Home Guards, 700- 
Ol; Inspectors, 697. Inteéili- 
gence Branch, 694; literacy, 
698; motor vehicles and 
wireless sets, 698; organisa- 
tion, 694-95; Prohibition 
Act, enforcement of, 699; 
prosecuting staff, BYY ; 
recruitment, 697-98; regular 
duties, 695-97 ; Selection 
Committee for Recruitment, 
697; strength of police, 
695; Sub-Divisional Police 
Officers, 694; Sub-Inspectors, 
696; unarmed police, 698; 
village defence parties, 701; 
village police, 699-700. 
Political inams as 
Population, agricultural, See 
agricultural population ; 
backward classes, 182 ; 
details of (1951), 97-98; 
Economic MQurvey of, 205- 
06; Jains, 151; Lingayatas, 
167; Muslims, 196 ; Religion- 
wise (1881-1951), 105; taluka 
wise (1951), rural and urban, 
106; urban and rural, 110. 
Power-projects, economic pros- 
pects of Bis es 
Potato (batatu) 
Poultry jhe rr 
Power-projects, economic 
prospects of is 
Prant Officers, duties of 
Pravara aie 
Pregnancy and birth, Hindus. 
Printing presses bs 
Prohibition and Excise Depart- 
ment— ts 
Collector of Kolhapur as 
in charge, 796; country 
liquor and wine, 799; dena- 
tured spirit, 799; Director 
of Prohibition and Excise 
796; District Development 
Board, 800; District Inspec- 
tor of Prohibition and Excise, 
7196; effect of prohibition, 
798 ; enforcement work, 
797-98 ; ganja, bhang and 
opium, 799-800; Foreign 
liquor, 798-99: Medical 
Boards for examining 
applicants for permits, 797; 
neera and palm _ products, 
* 800; organisation 797; per- 
mits, kind of 798-99; Prohi- 
bition Committee, 800; 
Sanskara Kendras, 800. 


INDEX 


Pace 


328-29 


644 
271 
299 


644 
657-59 
125 
118-19 
363 


, 796-800 


Protected tenant 


Public Administration, emp- 
Joyment in, . 


Public Health Circle— ae 
Boring Works Sub-division, 
764; Deputy Engineer (sub- 
divisional officer), 764; lst 
of sub-divisions, 764; Public 
Health Engineer to Govern- 
ment, 764. 


Public Health Department-—— .., 
activities of, 783, \Assistant 
Director of Public Health, 
782; B. C. G. Unit, 783; 
Chief diseases, 785-86 ; 
deaths due to, 784; Director 
of Public Health, 782 ; District 
Health Officer, 782: District 
Health, Scheme, 783; epide- 
mic, 785 ; fairs, 787; famine 
relief, 787; health propa- 
ganda, 788; local bodies, 
duties of, 787 ; maternity and 
child welfare, 787+: maternity 
and child health centre, 
788; organisation, 781-82 ; 
primary health units, 783- 
788; Public Health Officers, 
functions of, 782. 


Public Works Department— ... 


Central Road Fund, 763; 
duties of officers, 762; Elec- 
trical Circle, 763; Electrical 
Engineer, 763; Executive 
Engineer to Government, 
duties of, 762-63, 764 ; Execu- 
tive Engineer, Kolhapur 
Division, 761; irrigation 
works, major 761; medium 
and minor, 763; overseers, 
762; Superintending Engi- 
neer, Central Circle, 761. 


Pudina (mint) 


Pulses—~ 2 
area, taluka-wise (1955-56), 
254; chavli (small  fruited 
dolichos), 256 ; harbhara 
(gram), 255; Kulith or 
Kulthi (horse grams), 255; 
Mug (green gram), 256; Turi 
(pigeon pea), 255: Udid 
(black gram), 255-56; Val 
(large fruited dolichos), 


AV 


Pace 


330 


603-04 


781-88 


761-64 


275 


253-56 


xvi 


Pulses—(conitd.) 
256; Vatana (field pea), 256. 
Pulverisation 


Radhanagari Hydro-Electric 
Scheme. 

Radio communications, licences 
and sets. 


Radish (mula) 

Raghunathrao Peshwa 

Ragi (nagli or nachani) .. 

Railway, Miraj-Kolhapur 

railway line 

Railway, statistics 
sengers ang goods 

Rainfall 

Rajaram a 

Rajaram College, Kolhapur ... 


of pas- 


Rajaram Hall Garden. 
Kolhapur 

Rajghat 

Rajgira 

Rale (Indian millet) 

Ramchandrapant 


Ramji Sheersat isa 
Ramphal (bullock’s heart)...... 
Ramraj as 
Rani Vidyapeeth 

Rankala 

Rankala Tower 

Rashtrakutas 

Ratale (sweet potato) 
Ratnakarpant 

Rawiwar Pool, Kolhapur, 
Rayatwari tenure 

Ready-made clothes making . 
Recreation— 


bhajana, 149; gondhal, 149; 


Kirtana, 149; pravachana, 
148, Purun, 148; tamasha, 
150. 

Reeves, Commissioner 

Region, geographical— one 
residual hill ranges, 10; 


Bhudargad group of ranges, 
10; Kagal range, 10; Pal 
Donger, 10; Panhala-Alta 
range, 10; Phonda-Sangaon 
range, 10; Vaghajai range, 
10; river valleys, 10-12 ; 
Sahyadrian water-shed 
region, 9-10. 


Registration Department—- .. 
District Registrar, 730-31 
documents to be regisfered, 
730; inspection, 731-32; Ins- 
pectoy General of Registra- 
tion, 730; Inspector of 
Registration (Satara Divi- 
sion), 731-32 ; Registry Offices, 
list of 730. registration. 
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Pace 


277 
310-13 


§82-83 


271 
75 
252-53 


575-76 


577-78 
217-19 
710 
877 


863-64 
880 
275 

252 
70-72 
89 
269 
718-74 
824 
880 
880 
57-58 
271 

76, 77 
861 

326-28 

601-02 

148-50 


730-32 


Pace 


Registration Department—(contd.) 


statistics of, 732; Sub-Regis- 
trar, 731-32. 
Reguated 
tioning of 
Relief and drainage eae 
Religion, 616; Hindu, 135-37; 
Jain, 157-61 Lingayatism, 
168; Mahars, 186. 


markets, func- 


. Religion and philosophy, Lin- 


gayats 

Religious beHefs and practices 
(Hindu) hs 

Restaurants 

Rest houses 

Revenue and finance 

Revenue officers 

Rice (bhat) 

Ridge gourd oe 


Rigvedis 

Rites of we 
Matribhojana, 121; Medha- 
janana, 123; punyahava- 
chang, 121; Upanayana, 122, 

Rivers 


names of-—-Dudhaganga, 7-8 ; 
Hiranyekeshi, 8; Krishna, 8 ; 
Panchaganga, 6-7; Bhogavati, 
8; Kasari, 8; Kumbhi- 
Dhamani, 8; Saraswati, 3, 
Tulsi, 8; Vedganga, 1-8, 
Waki, 8 


Roads, classification of— ; 
major district roads, descrip- 


tion of, 550-54; municipal 
roads, statistics of, 558; 
National highway, Poona- 


Bangalore, 547-48 ; other dis- 
trict roads (table) 554-57; 
road mileage (table), 559; 
State highways, description 
of, 548-50; Deogad-Kaladgi, 
548; Mirya-Kolhapur-Hyder- 
abad, 549-50; vehicles in 
municipal areas, 559. 


Road Transport Corporation— 
Divisional Confroller, 765-66 ; 
General Manager, 765; list of 
departments assisting Gene- 
ral Manager, 765; organisa- 
tion, 765; statistics, 765-66 ; 
workshops and depots, 766; 
amenities, 766 ; welfare facili- 
ties for employees, 766. 


Rope-making 

Rukadi- pay 
Rupanarayana, temple of 
Rural broadcasting 
Rural development, 


economic 
prospects of 24 


465-86 
2-4 


175-77 


135-37 
588-89 
579 
715-36 
815 
248-90 
272 
135 


546-47 


378-79 
892 

60 

817 


645-46 


Pace 
Rural wages— 
Rural servants. 
337-38; dalutedar, 
easual labour, 335-37. 


(saidars), 
938-39 ; 


Rustam Zaman 67 
Sadar Bazar, Kolhapur 864 
Saldars (annual servants) 337-38 
Sales Tax Department : 725-30 

administration, 729-30 ; Assis- 

tant Collector of Sales Tax, 

729; Collector of Sales Tax, 

729-30; legislation, history 

of, 725-28; Sales Tax Act, 

1953 (as amended in 1957), 

provisions of, 726; Sales Tax 

Collection and collection 

charges (1949-50 to 1956-57), 

730; Sales Tax Tribunal, 

730. 
Sangameshwar, Raja of 64, 65, 66 
Sanitorium T. B., Jaisingpur. 843 
Sann fibres - 266 
Sanskaras, Hindu, “118: Jain, 

161. ve 
Sapha or patka, head-dress, 114 
Sarafee re ... §93-94 
Saraswatipurana w= 59,63 
Sardesais of Savantvadi 77, 80, 84 
Satvahanas bee 63 
Sathamari, Kolhapur 881 
Satya Shodhak Sama} 92-93 
Sava 253 
Savings schemes, small va 428 
Sawal Madhavarao Peshwa ... 78 
Sayaji Mohite 82,83 
Scheduled Castes-— 

Bhangis, 183; Chambhars, 

184; Mahars, 185. 
Scheduled Tribes— 

Phase pardhis, 194; Konka- 

nas, 196. 
Seasons, agricultural (see agri- 

cultural seasons). 
Sects, Lingayat 170, Muslims 

193. 
Seed drills (pabhor) 285 
Seed supply 315-16 
Service inams : 329 
Shahaji (Bavasaheb) 83 
Shahu “ we 71,92 
Shahu Shikshan. Prasarak 

Mandal Po. 820 
Shahu Udyan, aaa 863 
Shaik Nazam. ze 69 
Snaista Khan 68 
Shalini Palace, Kolhapur 877 
Shambhu (Abasaheb) 82 
Shankaracharya Math 874 
Shankaraji Pandit 70 
Sheep and goats 295 
Shepu (fennel) 264 


INDEX 


Shikshan Prasarak Mandal 
Shinde Mahadaji 

Shinde Yeshvantrao 
Shirkes Bs 
Shiro) 

Shiroli 

Shivaji 

Shivaji Market, Kolhapur 
Shivaji Pool, Kolhapur 


Shivaji Education Society 
Shivaji, Maratha Boarding 
House in so 
Shravan ghevada (french 
beans) es ee 
Shriharsha 


Sickle (vila) ; 

Silaharas dynasty of king, 58, 60, 

Simantapujana a 

Sitaphal (custard apple) wey 

Situation, geographical, Kolha- 
pur District iss 

Small fruited dolichos (chavli). 


Small-seale industries— 
bamboo—working,  387- 84; 
bidi making, 388, 89; black- 
smithy, 382. brick and tile- 
making and pottery, 372- 
74; carpentry, 383-84; deve- 

gold and 


lopment of, 642; 
silver industry, 379-82 ; hand- 
loom weaving, 369-72; lac- 


guer works, 386-87; leather 
works, 375-76; oil crushing, 
384-85; pohe and = churmuri 
making, 385-86 ; rope making, 
378-79 ; snuff manufacturing, 


389-90; tanning, 376-78 ; 
Smartas, 135, 
Snakes, region of, 52; deaths 


due to snake bites 52; non- 
poisonous, 52-54; poisonous.. 
55. 

Snuff manufacturing 

Soap industry 

Soils— “ad bas 
Composition of, 221; halki 
kali mati (Brown soil), 222 ; 
madhyam or bhari kali mati 
(medium and deep-black 
soil), 222-23; tambadi mati 
(ateritic soil), 222. 

Somadeva, inscription of 33 

Sources of irrigation, taluka- 
wise ee Aes 

Sovalkaris 

Spade (phavada) 


Stamp Department— 
Collector ‘as administrative 
head, organisation 733-34 ; 
stamp duty, income from 


xvil 


Pace 


822-23 
16 
73-76 
by 

893 
893 

67 

864 
860-61 
823624 


826-27 


274 

58 
287-88 
61, 63 
129 
269 


1 
256 
368-90 


389-90 
366 


220-23 


58 


303-04 
113 
288 


732-33 


XViil 


Stamp Department—contd, 
(1949-50 to 1951-52) 734; 
stamp vendors 734; Supe- 
rintendent of Stamps, 733, 

Standard of Life—... , 

general description of 

Standard of life in rural 

areas— es vik 
big farmers 620-22; con- 
cluding remarks 628-29; 
landless labourers 625-26 ; 
medium cultivators 622-24 ; 
primary teachers 628; tenant 
cultivators 624-25; traders 
627-28 ; vaidyas and medical 
practitioners 628; village 
artisans 626-27. vee 
Description of— .. ake 
big farmers, 620-21 ; landless 
labourers 625 ; medium culti- 
vators 822-23 : primary) 
teachers 628; tenant culti- 
vators 624; traders 627; 
vaidyas and medical prac- 
titioners 628; village arti- 
sans 626, fr ati 
Family budgets of— is 
big farmers 622; landless 
labourers 626 ; medium culti- 
vators 623 ; primary teachers 
628 ; tenant cultivators 625 ; 
traders 627-28 ; vaidyas and 
miedical practitioners 628); 
village artisans 626-27. 
Standard of life in urban 
areas— bsg ie 
clerical and professional 
class 634-35 ; concluding 
remarks 638; skilled labour 
636-37 ; small traders 633-34 ; 
unskilled labour 637; well-to- 
do people 632-33, a 
Description of— 
clerical and professional 
class 634 ; skilled labour 636 ; 
small traders 633; unskilled 
labour 637 ; well-to-do a ig 
632. 


Family budgets ae 
clerical and professional 
class, 634-35; skilled labour 
636-37 ; small traders 633-34 ; 
unskilled labour 637; well- 
to-do people, 

State assistance to agriculture, 
and industry 

State Transport— 
establishment and operation 
of ant os 

Bus stands, depots, fares, 
goods transport, method of 


INDEX 


Pace 


617-38 
617-19 


20-29 


620-28 


622-28 


632-38 


633-37 


437-38 


568-75 


State Transport—(contd.) 


recruitment, passenger 
amenities, staff, and wel- 
fare, 574-75. 


Statistics of routes (table) 
Statues, Kolhapur ... 
Stone-roller 
Storing 
Sugar-cane— 
area, taluka-wise, 1955-56, 
261; cultivation of 261-63, 
Sugar-cane crushers . 
uae Industry, development 
oO 
Sugar manufacturing 
Suher (ceremonial impurity) . 
Sunta 
Sweet orange (mosambi} 
Sweet potato (ratale) 


Tables-— 
agricultural co-operative 
eredit societies, opera- 
tions of 


Agricultura] Debtors’ Relief 
Act, results achieved by 
civil courts ,,, 

area, houses, and population, 
(1881 to 1951) 

arrivals and sales in agricul- 
tural produce market 
committee, Gadhinglaj 

arrivals and sales in agricul- 
tural produce market com- 
mittee, Kolhapur 

arrivals of regulated commo- 
dities in co-operative 
societies (1954-56) 

banking offices, 

banks, advances according to 
purpose 

banks, advances according ‘to 

‘security 

banks, ownership. of deposits. 

Bombay State Co-operative 
Bank, operations of 

civil conditions by age periods 
(all communities), : 

climate— 

annual rainfall (frequen- 
cies). 

maximum and minimum 

temperature and humi- 

dity, 23; mean rainfall, 

26-7; percentage of wind 

frequencies 24-5. 

co-operative farming socie- 
ties, particulars of 

co-operative institutions in 
Kolhapur market 


Pace 


568-73 
878-79 
287 
282 


288 
640-41 
353-54 

119 

200 

269 

271 


411-14 


406 
99 


436 
423-35 


424 


100 


28-29 


244 
483 


INDEX Xx 
PaGE PaGE 
Tables—(contd.) Tables—(contd.) 
eotton textiles, imports in Ichalkaranji 
consumption and value of municipal limits ; 505 
raw materials (1948-52). 351 irrigation-~ 
cotton textiles, investment co-operative lift irrigation 
(1948-52) ws 351 societies, particulars of, 
cotton textiles, products 307 ; food crops, irrigated, 
and by-products (1948- taluka-wise area in 1935- 
52). ae ag 352 56, 301; minor irrigation 
crop or seasonal finance works, particulars of, 314, 
through . co-operative net area irrigated according 
societies, des 408 to sources of jrrigation in 
1955-56, 299; non-food 
erops-— crops irrigated, taluka-wise 
cereals, taluka-wise arsa area in 1955-56, 302; 
in 1955-56, 247; condiments sources of water stipply, 
and = spices, taluka-wise taluka-wise in 1955-55, 
area in 1955-56, 263; drugs 303-04. 
and narcotics, taluka-wise Joint stock companies, 
area in 1955-56, 259; fibres, assets and liabilities ... 444-45 
taluka-wise area in 1955-56, Kolhapur District Centra! 
265; fodder crops, taluka- Co-operative Bank, ute 
wise area in 1955-56, 276; operations of . 426-27 
food and non-food, area, tand. utilisation— 
out-turn, and prices in cropped area, details of, 
1950-51, 1951-52 and 1952- taluka-wise in 1955-56, 229 ; 
53, 245; fruits, taluka-wise cropped area under diffe- 
area 1955-56, 267;  oil- rent crops in the district, 
seeds, taluka-wise area in in 1881-82 and 1955-56, 231- 
1955-56, 257 ; pulses, taluka- 33; cropped area under 
wise area in 1955-56, 254 ; different crops, taluka-wise - 
sugar-crops, taltika-wise in 1955-56, 230; cultivated 
area in 1955-56, 261; vege- and uncultivated area, talu- 
tables, taluka-wise area in Ka-wise in 1955-56, 224-25. 
1955-56, 270. Language (Mother-tongue) ... 103 
economically active persons Licence holders in Kolhapur 
in industries under Market Committee sia 472 
processing and manufac- live-stock— 
ture (1951) .. 946-48 average annual production 


and value of, 296; bovine 
population in 1951 and 
1956, 289; distribution of. 
taluka-wise in 1956, 299- 


engineering industry, capi- 
tal investment of ine 356 
engineering industry, con- 
sumption of raw materi- 


als (1948-52) uit 357 92; prices of, in 1958-59. 
exports of gur from 296. 

Kolhapur... : 475 loans and subsidies to bona 
fairs, taluka-wise account 492-500 fide craftsmen a 441 
genealogical] ... 95 loans and subsidies to 
houses and inmates, rural Industrial Co-operative 

area, (1951) 109 Societies. hes an 441 
houses and inmates, urban manures-— 

area, (1951) 107 compost making, details of, 
implements, agricultural, 1951-52 to 1955-56, 317. 


taluka-wise in 1955-86. 283 market functionaries in 
imports and exports from Agricultural Produce 
Gadhinglaj 508 Market Committee, 
imports and exports from Gadhinglaj ... agt 430 
Kolhapur Municipal market places ... w= 463-64 
limits. 3G « 503-04 money-lenders— 
imports and exports from number of licensed, 
Malkapur. 506-07 money-lenders, 400; 


XX 


Tables—(contd.) 
taluka-wise distribution 


of, 401; transactions 
(1949-56) a 
non-agricultural credit 


societies. operations of— 
persons engaged in small 
scale industries 


population— 
engaged in agriculture, 
1951, 215; engaged = in 


allied agricultural occupa- 
tions, 1951, 216; rural and 
urban, in 1881-1951, 211; 
rural and urban,  taluka- 
wise 1951, 214; urban, 
taluka-wise in 1881, 1941 
and 1951, 212-13; rainfall 


returns of the district 
average of 1939-40 to 
1961-52, 218. 
population—by religion 
(1881-1951) ae 

population of towns-—-by 
livelihood classes 

power looms number of 


(1953-54) 

prices of gur and ground- 
nut at Kolhapur (1951-52 
to 1955-56) 

public limited companies. 
assets and liabilities 

registereq dealers, number 
and turnover of— 

retail prices, current (15th 
May 1955) 


rural wages 
annual servants (saldars), 
in 1938-39, 1948-49 and 
1956-57, 338; rate of, 
according to type of labour 
in 1938-39, 1948-49 and 
1956-57, 336. 
seed supply, statistics, of, 
1954-55 and 1955-56 
soils, composition of - 
tenancy, statistics of appli- 
cations filed under the 
Act, 1949-50 to 1956-57 
selection of villages 
urban co-operative banks, 
operations of-— ae 
vegetable oil industry, 
capital investment 
vegetable oil industry, 
consumption of raw 
materials (1948-52) ; 
vegetable ofl industry, 
quantity and value of 
products (1948-52) 


INDEX. 


Pace 


402 
41718 
363-69 


105 
630-31 
350 


477 
444 
538-39 


541-43 


316 
221 


511 
619-20 


419-20 


Tables—~(contd.) EAGe 
wardwise distribution of 
shops in Kolhapur, 
Ichalkaranji, etc. . §14-36 
wholsale and retail prices 
in Gadhinglaj : 483 
Tag (sann hemp) ie 266 
Tagai loans . 437-38 
Tailoring oe 600-01 
Talathi Fe : 665 
Tamasha recreation be 150 
Tambcku (tobacco) he 259 
Tandulja sie ‘ 275 
Tanks and reservoirs ve 205 
Tanning am .. 876-78 
Tarabal 70 
Tarabali garden, Kolhapur. 864 
Telephone exchanges 581-82 
Temples— 
Alam Prabhu, Indo- 
Saracenic style 834-85 
Ambaoai or Mahalaxmi, 
Hemadpanti style. 
Bababali, a Jain temple. 883 
Bahiri oe ae 859 
Banshankari ane 883 
Bhadreshwar = 836 
Bhairav S33 ie, 837 
Bhim - se 836 
Bhimashankar : 885 
Binkhambi Ganpati ‘ B71 
Bramheshwar a 871 
Dattatraya . 893,805 
Dhopeshwar i ok? 
Dhutoba, Indo Saracenic 
style ae ee 834 
Jain Mandir wes 874 
Jain temple ... ws 895 
Kaleshwar 839,893 
Katyayani... wah 835 
Kedarling Pe 843 
Kedareshwar .. =©§ 48-44 
Khol Khandoba “8 $71 
Kopeshwar ... i 847 
Laxmi, Hemadpanti 894-95 
Mahadev 340, 882, 892 
Margai ai igs 73 
Maruti .. 840, 882 
Narayan Swami Le 895 
Navagraha ... is 870 
Phirangi Mandir i 871 
Radhakrishna Mandir ... 871 
Ramling... ... 884, 843 
Ramling, cave temple .. 835 
Ravalnath ... ; R64 
Sarveshvar ... st 893 
Sheshashayee ou 872 
Sheshashayi 2 870 
Shivaji Maharaj a 893 
Sidhoba sa : 834 


INDEX 


Pace 
Temples—(contd,) 
Tembalai or Tryambuli. 872 
Vishnu 884 
Vishweshwwar 885 
Vithoba 873 
Yamai 844 
Tenancy— 
applications filed, statistics 329-35 
of, 331; Bombay Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands 
Act, 1948, 330-31; Bom- 
bay Tenancy and Agricul- 
tural Lands (amendments) 
Act, 1955, 332-35 ; protected 
tenant, 330; system of 
329-30. 
Tenant farming co-operatives, 243 
Tenures— w. 326-29 
Inam — tenure, 328-29 ; new 
{enure, 328; rayatwari, 
326-28. 
Thackeray ae Political 
Agent a ne 84 
Thread-girdling, | ceremony 
of igs eee 120-23 
Threshing and preparation 
for market we 279 
Tinsmithy 12-13 
Tipu Sultan Wi 
Tirthankars, Jain 153 
Tirthas— 
sacred pools-—Jamadagnya.... 844 
sacred pools-~Nilganga (Blue 
Ganges) 835 
sacred pools—Papnasi, (Sin- 
destroyer) o 835 
Tobacco (tambaku) 259 
Tomato (belvange) 272 
Tondli (little gourd) 273 
Top-dressing Le 279 
Town Hall garden, ‘Kolhapur ae 863 
Town Hall Kolhapur .. 877-78 
Town Planning Act (1954) 814 
Town Planning and valuation 
department, 813-16 ; organisa- 
tion 813-15; Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 813; Commu- 
nity Development Projects, 
815-16: consulting surveyor 
814-15; Deputy Assistant 
Consulting Surveyor. 815; 
develooment of Panhala hill 
816; draft town planning— 
schemes, 815; master plan 
of Kolhapur, 816. revenue ~ 
officers. 815: Town Planning 
Act. 814. 
Town Planning Schemes . $13, ae 


Turi (pigeon pea) ... 


Sales tax, 


Trade 
Bombay Agricultural Pro- 
duce Markets Act, 1939, 


application of .. 


Bombay Cotton Markets Act. 


1927, application of : 
Bombay Shops and Establish- 


ments Act, 1948. applica- 
tion of seh ae 
co-operative institutions-- 


arrivals and activities of 
economic survey of— 


extent of employment in 
retail and wholesale trade 
(T.) xed & 

hawkers, business of 

imports . seh 

pattern and organisation, 
change in— _... ate 

pedlars, theiy role and 
operations 


regulated markets, 465-86 : 
Kolhapur 467-79 ; Gadhing- 
laj, 479-86. 


retail prices, statement of... 


retail trade, grocery, pan- 
bidi, cloth and hosiery, 
leather, medicines, sweet- 


meats and eatables : 
retail trade, structure. dis- 
persal and extent of 
Royal Commission 
statistics of busi- 
ness done by registered 
shop-keepers, ae 
{rade associations bad 
trade centres, practices of 
trade at N, 


Trade routes— 


Miraj-Kolhapur = railway 


line, Poona-Bangalore - 
road, Kaladgi-Devgad 
road, Mirya-Ratnagiri- 
Kolhapur-Miraj-Hydera- 
bad road... 
Village shop-keepers, disper- 
sal of 


Volume of trade, statistics of 
imports and exports based 
on octroi returns of muni- 
cipalities Lee . 

weekly bazars net 

whole-sale trade Centres— 
Kolhapur, Jaisingpur, 
Gadhinglaj, Malkapur, 
Ichalkaranji Vadgaon 
Transport. and Communications, 
economic prospects of 
Transport, economic survey of 


xxi 


Pace 


465-67 


465 


509 


486-89 
208 


447-49 
540 
462 
451 


501 


541-43 


511-13 


.. 509-36 


465 
537-39 
540-41 

452 


449-51 
490 


502-08 
462-64 


453-01 


644-45 
210 


Transport— 


extent of employment in 
transport services (T.) 

general condition of roads in 

the past and present 
Udid (black gram) ... 


Umbrella, trunk and lock 
making ae 

Upakarma 

Vadars F ae 

Vadgaon, 894-95; ‘area and 


population, 894 ; history of, 
894-95 ; municipality 894; 
temples, 894-95. wae 
Vadi, 895 ; Narasimha or Narso- 
bachi Vadi named after, 895. 


Vaidus 
Vaishnavas ae aad 
Vajrata fs 


Val (large fruited ‘aoichos) 
Vange (brinjal) 

Vari 

Vatana (fields pea) 

Vedic rites : 


Vegetables— ve i 
abai, 273; ambadi, 274; 
batata (potato), 271; bdel- 
vange (tomato) 272; bhendi 
(lady’s finger), 274; chakvat, 
274; chandanbatva, 274; 
chavli, 274; chuka (bladder 
dock), 274; dodka (ridge 
gourd), 272; dudhya dhopla 
(bottle gourd), 273; gear 
(carrot), 271; gavari, 274; 
ghevada, 2743 ghosale 
(smooth gourd), 273; kakdi 
(cucumber), ‘273; kalingad 
(water melon), 273; kanda 
(onion), 271; karanda, 272; 
karle (bitter gourd), 273; 
kartoli, 273; kashi bhopta or 


kashi = phal, 273; obi 
(cabbage), 272; math, 
275; methi (fenugreek), 
264 ; mula (radish), 
271; pokla, 275; pudina 
(mint), 275; rajgira, 275; 


ratale (sweet potato), 271; 


shravan ghevada (fresh 
bean), 274; tandulja 275; 
tondli (little gourd), 273; 


vange (brinjal), 272. 
Vegetable oils 


Pace 


546 


445 
255-56 


615-16 
139 


190-91 


192 
135, 

58 
256 
272 
253 
256 

93 


269-75 


358-60 


INDEX 


Veterinary Department— 


Director of Veterinary 
Services 742; Divisional 
Veterinary Officer, Kolha- 
pur, 742; functions of, 
742; Statistics (number 
of animals treated, dis- 
eases, inoculations and vac- 
cinations  etc.), 742-44 ; 
veterinary dispensaries, 
list of, 743. as 

Vibhuti 

Vidyapeeth society _ 

Vijayanagar 

Vilivayakura 

Village gods 

Village Panchayats— 
constitution, 68] ; control by 

Collector, District Local 

Board and the State Govern- 

ment, 687; functions 682-84 ; 

nyaya panchayats (see nyaya 
panchayats), 685-88; Special 

Officer for development of 

village panchayats, 688 ; taxa- 

tion, 684-85, 

Village servants sas 


Virshaivism 
Vishalgad 
Vishalgad-Panhalg Range 


Vivaha 


Voluntary Social Service Or- 
ganisations 


after-care association, 828 ; 
Anath Mahilashram, 827; 
Azad Shiksnan Mandal, 820 : 
Gharat Scouts and Guides, 
831; Clarke Hostel; 825-26; 
Council of Legal Education, 
622 ; Gayan Samaj and Deval 
Club, “828-29 ; Govindrao 
Koregaonkar Dharmadaya. 
Sanstha, 9829-30; Karvir 
Nagar Vachan Mandir, 825; 
Mouni Vidyapeeth, 821-22 ; 
New Education Society, 820; 
Panjarpol Santha, 830-31; 
Rani ‘Vidyapeeth, 824 ; 
Shahu Shikshan Prasarak 
Mandal, 820; Shikshan 
Prasarak Mandal, 822-23; 


Shivaji Education Society, 
823-24; Shivaji Maratha 
Boarding House, 826-27; 


Vidyapeeth Society, 819-20. 


64, 67, 68 


PaGE 


742-44 


174 
819-20 
64 

57 

137 


666 
175 


h 


129 


819-31 


INDEX xxiii 


Pace 
Wadi-Ratnagiri (see Jyotiba’s 
Hill). 
Wages, rural] (see rural wages), 
Walwe fo oe 896 
Watch repairing 609-10 
Water lifts (mots) 7 285 
Waiter melon (kalingad) ut 273 
Water-supply underground 
and surface De bbe 20 
Weeding hook (khurpe) e 288 
Weeding, operation of Lt 279 
Welfare Departments ... 769-812 
Wells 32 ws 805 








Pace 
Wheat (gahu) ie eos 252 
Widow marriage, Jains ae 165 
Wild animals a 38-43 
bats, bears, beasts of prey. 
bison, boars, cats, deer, dog 
tribe, hare, monkeys, rodents, 
protection of wild life. 
William Norris, Sir— Ag 70-71 
Wilson Bridge, Kolhapur as 861 
Worship of, Mother Fifth... 119 
Wrestling arena, Kolhapur ... 881 
Yadavas 58, 61, 64 
Yusuf Adil Khan ... aes 66 
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